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PASTORAL  PICTURES. 
I. 

0 

Down  the  Rivrk. 

How  merry  a  life  the  little  River  leads, 
Piping  a  vagrant  ditty  free  from  care ; 
Now  rippling  as  it  rustles  through  the  reeds 
And  broad-leaved  lilies  sailing  here  and 

there. 
Now  l}ing  le\'el  with  the  clover  meads 
And  musing  in  a  mist  of  golden  air  1 
Bearing  a  pastoral  peace  where'er  it  goes, 
Narrow'd  to  mirth  or  broaden'd  to  repose  : 
Through  copsy  villages  and  tiny  towns, 
^  By  belts  of  woodland  singing  sweet. 
Pausing  where  sun  and  shadow  meet 
Without  the  darkness  of  the  breezy  downs, 
Bickering  o'er  the  keystone  as  it  flows 
'Neath  mossy  bridges  arch'd  like  maiden 

feet; 
And  slowly  widening  as  it  seaward  grows. 
Because  its  summer  mission  grows  com- 
plete. 

Run  seaward,  for  I  follow ! 

Let  me  cross 
My  garden-threshold  ankle-deep  in  moss. 
Sweet  Stream,  your  heart  is  beating  and  I 

hear  it. 
As  conscious  of  its  pleasure  as  a  girl's : 
O  little  River,  whom  I  love  so  well, 
Is  it  with  something  of  a  human  spirit 
You  twine  those  lilies  in  your  sedgy  curls  ? 
Take  up  the  inner  voice  we  both  inherit, 
O  little  River  of  my  love,  and  tell  I 

The  rain  has  crawled  from  yonder  moun- 
tain-side, 
And  passing,  l«ft  its  footprints  far  and  wide. 


The  path  I  follow  winds  by  cliff  and  scar. 
Purple  and  dark  and  trodden  as  I  pass, 
The  foxglove  droops,  the  crocus  lifts  its 

star, 
And  bluebells  brighten  in  the  dewy  grass. 
Over  deep  pools  the  willow  hangs  its  hair. 
Dwarf  birches  show  their  sodden  roots  and 

shake 
Their  melting  jewels  on  my  bending  brows. 
The    mottled    mavis    pipes    among   their 

boughs 
For  joy  of  five  unborn  in  yonder  brake. 
The  River,  narrow'd  to  a  woody  glen, 
Leaps  trembling  o'er  a  little  rocky  ledge, 
Then  broadens  forward  into  calm  again 
Where  the  gray  moor-hen  builds  her  nest 

of  sedge ; 
Caught  in  the  dark  those  willow-trees  have 

made. 
Lipping  the  yellow  lilies  o'er  and  o'er, 
It  flutters  twenty  feet  along  the  shade, 
Halts  at  the  sunshine  like  a  thing  afraid, 
And  turns  to  kiss  the  lilies  yet  once  more. 

Those  little  falls  are  lurid  with  the  rain 
That  ere  the  day  is  done  will  come  again. 
The  River  falters  swoll'n  and  brown, 
Falters,  falters,  as  it  nears  them, 
Shuddering  back  as  if  it  fears  them, 
Falters,  falters,  falters,  falters, 
Then  dizzily  rushes  down. 

But  all  is  calm  again,  the  little  River 
Smiles  on  and  sings  the  song  it  sings  for 

ever. 
Here  at  the  cur\'e  it  passes  tilth  and  farm, 
And  faintly  flowing  onward  to  the  mill 
It  stretches  out  a  little  azure  arm 
To  aid  the  miller,  aiding  with  a  will, 
And  singing,  singing  stilL 
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Sweet  household  sounds  come  sudden  on 

mine  ear : 
The  waggons  rumbling  in  the  rutted  lanes, 
The  village  clock  and  tiumpet  Chanticleer, 
The  flocks  and  cattle  on  the  marish-plains. 
With  shouts  of  urchins  ringing  loud  and 

dear; 
And  lo!  a  Village,  breathing  breath  that 

curls 
In   foam-white   wreaths   through   ancient 

sycamores  f 
A  hum  of  looms  comes  through  the  cottage 

doors. 
I  stumble  on  a  group  of  country  girls 
Faring  afield  thro'  deep  and  dewy  grass  ; 
Small  urchins  rush  from  sanded  kitchen- 
floors 
To  stare  with  mouths  wide  open  as  I  pass. 

But  yonder  cottage  where  the  woodbine 

grows, 
Half  cottage  and  half  inn,  a  pretty  place. 
Tempts  ramblers  with  the  country  cheer  it 

shows; 
Entering,  I  rob  the  threshold  of  a  rose, 
And  meet  the  welcome  on  a  mother's  face. 
Come,  let  me  sit.     The  scent  of  garden 

flowers 
Flits  through  the  casement  of  the  sanded 

room. 
Hitting  the  sense  with  thoughts  of  summer 

hours 
When  half  the  world  has  budded  into  bloom. 
Is  that  the  faded  picture  of  our  host 
Shading  the  plate  of  pansies  where  I  sit — 
That  lean-limb'd  stripling  straighter  than  a 

post, 
Qad  in  a  coat  that  seems  a  sorry  fit? 
I  drink  his  health  in  this  his  own  October, 
That  bites  so  sharply  on  the  thirsty  tongue  ; 
And  here  he  comes,  but  not  so  slim  and  sober 
As  in  the  days  when  Love  and  he  were 

young. 
*  Hostess  I '    I  fill  again  and  pledge  the  glory 
Of  that  stout  angel  answering  to  my  call, 
Who  changed  him  from  the  shadow  on  the 

wall 
Into  the  rosy  tun  of  sack  before  me  1 

Again  I  follow  where  the  river  wanders. 
The  landscape  billows  into  hills  of  thyme  ; 
Over  the  purple  heights  I  slowly  climb ; 
Till  in  a  glen  of  birchen-trecs  and  boulders 


I  halt,  beneath  a  heathery  mountain  ridge 
Clothed  on  with  ambec  cloud  from  head  to 
shoulders. 

I  wander  on  and  gain  a  mossy  bridge, 
And  watch  the  angling  of  a  shepherd  boy ; 
Below  the  little  river  glimipers  by, 
Touched  with  a  troubled  sense  of  pain  or 

joy 
By  some  new  life  at  work  in  earth  and  sky. 
The  marshes  there  steam  mist  from  hidden 

springs. 
Deep-hidden  in  the  marsh  the  bittern  calls, 
And  yonder  swallow  oils  its  ebon  wings 
While  fluttering  o'er  the  falls. 
Below  my  feet  the  little  budding  flower 
Thrusts  up  dark  leaves  to  feel  the  coming 

shower : 
I'll  trust  these  weather-signs  and  creep  apart 
Beneath  this  crag  until  the  rain  depart, — 
'Twill  come  again  and  go  within  an  hour. 

The  moist  soft  wind  has  died  and  fallen  now. 
The  air  is  hot  and  hush'd  on  flower  and  tree. 
The  leaves  are  troubled  into  sighs,  and  see  1 
There  falls  a  heavy  drop  upon  my  brow. 
The  cloudy  standard  is  above  tmfurl'd  ; 
The  aspen  fingers  of  the  blinded  Rain 
Feel  for  the  stmimer  eyelids  of  the  world 
That  she  may  kiss  them  open  once  again. 
Darker  and  darker,  till  with  one  accord 
The  clouds  pour  forth  their  hoard  in  gusts 

of  power, 
A  sunbeam  rends  their  bowels  like  a  sword 
And  frees  the  costly  shower  I 

Fluttering  around  me  and  before  me. 
Stretched  like  a  mantle  o'er  me, 
The  rushing  shadows  blind  the  earth  and 

skies. 
Dazzling  a  darkness  on  my  gazing  eyes 
With  troublous  gleams  of  radiance,  like  the 

bright 
Pigments  of  gold  that  flutter  in  our  sight. 
When  with  shut  eyes  we  strain 
Our  aching  vision  back  upon  the  brain. 

Across  the  skies  and  o'er  the  plain 
Fast  fly  the  swollen  shadows  of  the  Kain  ; 
Blown  duskly  by. 
From  hill  to  hill  they  fly, 
O'er  solitary  streams  and  windy  downs, 
O'er  trembling  villages  and  darkened  towns  I 
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I  crouch  beneath  the  crag  and  watch  the 
mist 

Move  on  the  skirts  of  yonder  mountains  gray 

Until  it  bubbles  into  amethyst 

And  softly  melts  a\K'ay. 

The  thyme-bells  catch  their  drops  of  silver 
dew, 

And  quake  beneath  the  load  ; 

The  squadron'd  pines  that  shade  the  splash- 
ing road 

Are  glimmering  with  a  million  jewels  too. 

And  hark  !  the  Spirit  of  the  Rain 

Sings  to  the  Summer  sleeping, 

Pressing  a  dark  damp  face  against  the  plain, 

And  pausing,  pausing,  not  for  pain, 

Pausing,  pausing,  ere  the  low  refrain, 

Because  she  cannot  sing  for  weeping. 

She  flings  her  cold  dim  arms  about  the 
Earth, 

That  soon  shall  wear  the  blessing  she  has 
given. 

Then  brightens  thro'  her  tears  in  sunny 
mirth 

And  flutters  back  to  heaven. 

A  fallen  sunbeam  trembles  at  my  feet, 
And  as  I  sally  forth  the  linnets  frame 
Their  throats  to  answer  yonder  laverock 

sweet. 
The  jewell'd  trees  flash  out  in  emerald  flame. 
The  bright  drops  fall  with  throbs  of  peace- 
ful sound, 
And  melt  in  circles  on  the  shallow  pools 
That  glisten  on  the  ground. 
Last,  Iris  issues  from  her  cloudy  shrine, 
Trembling  alone  in  heaven  where  she  rules, 
And  arching  down  to  kiss  with  kisses  sweet 
The  bright  g^reen  world  that  flashes  at  her 

feet. 
Runs  liquid  through  her  many  hues  divine. 


II. 
The  Summer  Pool. 

There  is  a  singing  in  the  summer  air, 
The  blue  and  brown  moths  flutter  o'er  the 

grass, 
The  stubble  bird  is  creaking  in  the  wheat, 
And  perch'd  upon  the  honeysuckle  hedge 
Pipes  the  green  linnet.     Oh,  the  golden 

world  ! 
The  stir  of  life  on  every  blade  of  grass, 
The  motion  and  the  joy  on  every  botigh, 


The  glad  feast  everywhere,  for  things  that 

love 
The  sunshine,  and  for  things  that  love  the 

shade) 

Aimlessly  wandering  with  weary  feet. 
Watching  the  wool-white  clouds  that  wander 

by, 

I  come  upon  a  lonely  place  of  shade, — 
A  still  green  Pool,  where  with  soft  sound 

and  stir 
The  shadows  of  o'erhanging  branches  sleep. 
Save  where  they  leave  one  dreamy  space  of 

blue. 
O'er  whose  soft  stillness  ever  and  anon 
The  feathery  cirrhus  blows.    Here  unaware 
I  pause,  and  leaning  on  my  staff  I  add 
A  shadow  to  the  shadows  ;  and  behold  I 
Dim  dreams  steal  down  upon  me,  with  a  hum 
Of  Uttle  wings,  a  murmuring  of  boughs, — 
The  dusky  stir  and  motion  dwelling  here. 
Within   this   small    green    world.      O'er- 

shadow^ 
By  dusky  greenery,  tho'  all  around 
The  sunshine  throbs  on  fields  of  wheat  and 

bean, 
Downward  I  gaze  into  the  dreamy  blue, 
And  pass  into  a  waking  sleep,  wherein 
The  green  boughs  rustle,  feathery  wreaths 

of  cloud 
Pass  softly,  piloted  by  golden  airs  : 
The  air  is  still, — no  birds  sing  any  more, — 
And,  helpless  as  a  tiny  flying  thing, 
I  am  alone  in  all  the  world  with  God. 

The  wind  dies— not  a  leaf  stirs— on  the  Pool 
The  fly  scarce  moves  ;  Earth  seems  to  hold 

her  breath 
Until  her  heart  stops,  listening  silently 
For  the  far  footsteps  of  the  coming  Rain  I 

While  thus  I  pause,  it  seems  that  I  have 

gained 
New  eyes  to  see ;  my  brain  grows  sensitive 
To  trivial  things  that,  at  another  hour. 
Had  passed  unheeded.     Suddenly  the  air 
Shivers,  the  shadows  in  whose  midst  I  stand 
Tremble  and  blacken — the  blue  eye  o'  the 

Pool 
Is  closed  and  clouded  ;  with  a  sudden  gleam, 
Oiling  its  wings,  a  swallow  darteth  past. 
And  weedling  flowers  beneath  my  feet  thrust 

up 
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Their  leaves  to  fed  the  fragrant  shower.   Oh 

hark  I 
The  thirsty  leaves  are  troubled  into  sighs, 
And  up  above  me,  on  the  glistening  boughs, 
Patters  the  summer  Rain  1 

Into  a  nook, 
Screen'd  by  thick  foliage  of  oak  and  beech, 
I  creep  for  shelter ;  and  the  summer  shower 
Murmurs  around  me.      Oh,   the   drowsy 

sounds  I 
The  pattering  rain,  the  numerous  sigh  of 

leaves, 
The  deep,  warm  breathing  of  the  scented  air, 
Sink  sweet  into  my  soul — ^until  at  last 
Comes  the  soft  ceasing  of  the  gentle  fall. 
And  lo  I  the  eye  of  blue  within  the  Pool 
Opens  again,  while  with  a  silvern  gleam 
Dew-diamonds    twinkle    moistly    on   the 

leaves, 
Or,  shaken  downward  by  the  summer  wind. 
Fall  melting  on  the  P«.ol  in  rings  of  light  1 

in. 
Up  the  River. 

Behind  the  purple  mountains  lies  a  lake, 
Steadfast  thro'  storm  and  sunshine  in  its 

place; 
Asleep 'neath  changing  skies,  its  waters  make 
A  mirror  for  the  tempest's  thunder-faoe ; 
Thence — singing  songs  of  glee. 
Fluttering  to  my  cottage  by  the  sea, 
By  bosky  glen  and  grove. 
Past  the  lone  shepherd,  moveless  as  the  rock 
Whence  stretch'd  at  length  he  views  his 
scatter' d  (lock, — 
Cometh  the  little  River  that  I  love. 

To-day  I  11  bid  ferewell  to  Ixwks, 
And  by  the  River  loved  so  well. 
Thro'  ferny  haunts  and  flowery  nooks. 
Thro'  stony  glen  and  woody  dell. 
The  rainy  river-path  I  '11  take. 
Till  by  the  silent-sleeping  lake 
I  hear  the  shepherd's  bell. 
The  summer  bleats  from  every  rocky  height, 
The  bluebell  banks  are  dim  with  dewy  light, 
The  heavens  are  clear  as  infants'  eyes 
above ; 
This  is  no  day — you,  little  River,  know  it  I — 
i-..i  r  p  M't 

Tu  localise  hi^  love. 


In  rippling  cadence,  calm  and  slow. 

Sing,  little  River,  as  I  go. 

Songs  of  the  mountains  whence  you  flow  t 

The  grassy  banks  are  wet  with  dew  that 

flashes 
Silverly  on  the  Naiad-river's  lashes — 
The  Naiad-river,  bright  with  sunken  sims. 
Who  murmureth  as  she  runs. 
Yonder  the  silver-bellied  salmon  splashes 
Within  the  spreading  circle  of  blue  shade 
That  his  own  leaps  have  made  : 
And  here  I  stoop,  and  pluck  with  tender  care 
A  lily  from  the  Naiad's  sedgy  hair. 
And  curling  softly  over  pebble, 
Weaving  soft  waves  o'er  yellow  sands. 
Singing  her  song  in  tinkling  treble, 
The  mountain  Lady  thro'  the  farmer's  lands 
Slides  to  the  sea,  with  harvest-giving  hands. 

Here  freckled  cowslips  bloom  unsought. 
Like  yellow  jewels  on  her  light  green 

train  ; 
And  yonder,  dark  with  dreaming  of  the 
rain. 
Grows  the  wood-violet  like  a  lowly  thought. 
Lightly  the  mountain  Lady  dances  down. 
Dressed  maidenly  in   many   a  woodland 

gem;— 
Lo,  even  where  the  footprint  of  the  clown 
Has  bruised  her  raiment-hem. 
Crimson-tipp'd  daisies  make  a  diadem. 

The  little  River  is  the  fittest  singer 
To  sound  the  praises  of  a  day  so  fair. 
The  dews,  suck'd  up  thro'  pores  of  sunshine, 

linger 
As  silver  cloudlets  in  mid-air  ; 
And  over  all  the  sunshine  throws 
Its  golden  glamour  of  repose. 
The  Silence  listens,  in  a  dream, 
To  hear  the  ploughman  urge  his  reclingteam. 
The  trout,  that  flashes  with  a  sudden  gleam. 
And  musical  motions  heaved  by  hills  that 

bound 
The  slumberous  vales  around. 

I  loiter  onward  slowly,  and  the  whole 
Sweet  joy  is  in  my  happy  fancies  drowned. 
The  sunshine  meets  the  music.     Sight  and 
sound 

Are  wedded  by  the  Soul. 
— Sing,  Uttle  Riv  r,  this  sweet  mom. 
Songs  of  the  hilU  where  thou  wert  bom  1 
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Tot,  suddenly,  mine  eyes  perceive 
The  purple  hills  that  touch  the  sky : 
Familiar  with  the  stars  of  eve. 
Against  the  pale  blue  West  they  lie, 
Netted  in  mists  of  azure  air, 
With  thread-like  cataracts  here  and  there. 
Oh  hark  !     Oh  hark  ! 

The  shepherd  shouts,  and  answering  sheep- 
dogs bark ; 
And  voices,  startling  Echo  from  her  sleep, 
Are  blown  from  steep  to  steep. 

At  yonder  falls,  the  trembling  mountain 
Lady 
Clings   to   the  bramble  high  above  me 

lying. 
With  veil  of  foam  behind  her  s\%ift  feet 
flying. 
And  a  lorn  terror  in  her  lifted  voice. 
Ere    springing   to  the    rush-friezed   basin 
shady. 

That  boils  below  with  noise. 
Then,    whirling    dizzily    for    a   moment's 

space. 
She  lets  the  sun  flash  brightly  on  her  face, 
And  lightly  laughs  at  her  own  terror  past. 
And  floateth  onward  fast  1 

Thus  wandering    onward,   ankle  deep    in 

grass. 
Scaring  the  cumbrous  black  cock  as  I  pass, 
I  came  upon  two  shepherd  boys,  who  wade 
For  coolness  in  the  limpid  waves, 
And  with  their  shade 
Startle  the  troutling  from  its  shallow  caves. 

Let  me    lie    down    upon  the  bank,   and 
drink  1 
The  minnows  at  the  brim,  with  bcUics 

white 
Upturned  in  specks  of  silvery  light. 
Flash  from  me  in  a  shower,  and  sink. 
Below,  the  blue  skies  wink 
Thro'  healed  golden  air — a  clear  abyss 
Of  azure,  with  a  solitary  bird 
Steadfastly  winging  thro'  the  depths  un- 
stirred. 
The  brain  turns  dizzy  with  its  bliss  ; 
And  I  would  plunge  into  the  chasms  cool, 
And  float  to  yonder  cloud  of  fleecy  woo\ 
That  floats  below  me,  as  I  kiss 
The    mountain    Lady's    lips    with  thirsty 
mouth. 


What  would  parch'd  Dives  give  amid  his 
drouth 

.  For  kisses  such  as  this? 

I 
Sing,  little  River,  while  I  rest. 
Songs  of  your  hidden  mountain  nest, 

!  And  of  the  blue  sky  in  your  breast ! 

The  landscape  darkens  slowly 

With  mountain  shadows ;  when  I  wander 

on, 
The  tremulous  gladness  of  the  heat  seems 
gone. 
And  a  cool  awe  spreads  round  me,  sweet 

and  holy,— 
A  tender,  sober-suited  melancholy. 
The  path  rough  feet  have  made  me  winds 

away 
O'er  fenny  meadoA^-s  to  the  white  highvray. 
Where  the  big  waggon  clatters  with  its 
load, 
And  pushing  onward,  to  the  ankles  wet 
In  swards  as  soft  as  silken  sarcenet, 
I  gain  the  dusty  road. 

• 

The  air  is  hotter  here.    The  bee  booms  by 

With  honey-laden  thigh. 

Doubling  the  heat  with  sounds  akin  to  heat ; 

And  like  a  float  ng  flower  the  butterfly 
Swims  upw  >rd.  downward,  till  its  feet 
Qin.'  to  the  hedgerows  white  and  sweet. 

A  black  duck  rises  clumsily  with  a  cry. 

And  the  dim  lake  is  nigh. 
The  road  curves  upward  to  a  dusty  rise. 
Where  fall  the  sunbeams  flake  on  flake  ; 
And  turning  at  the  c\u-ve,  mine  eyes 
Fall  sudden  on  the  silent  lake, 
Asleep  'neath  hyacinthine  skies. 

Sing,  little  River,  in  your  mirth, 
Sing  to  thyself  for  joy  the  earth 
Is  smiling  on  your  humble  worth  ; 
And  sing  for  joy  that  earth  has  given 
A  place  of  birth  so  near  to  heaven  ! 
Sing,  little  River,  while  I  cUmb 
These  little  hills  of  rock  and  thyme ; 
And  hear  far-off  your  tinkh'ng  chime  1 

The  cataracts  burst  in  foamy  sheen  ; 
The  hills  slope  bkckly  to  the  water's  brim, 
And  far  below  I  see  their  shadows  dim  ; 

The  lake,  so  closely  hemmed  between 
Their  skirts  of  heatlier  and  of  grass. 
Grows  black  and  cold  beneath  me  as  I  pass. 
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The  sunlight  &des  on  mossy  rocks. 
And  on  the  mountain  sides  the  flodcs 

Are  split  like  streams ; — the  highway  dips 
Down,  narrowing  to  the  path  where  lambs 
Lay  to  the  udders  of  their  dams 

llieir  soft  and  pulpy  lips. 
The  hills  grow  closer ;  to  the  right 
The  path  sweeps  round  a  shadowy  bay, 
Upon  whose  slated  fringes,  white 
And  crested  wavelets  play. 
All  else  is  still.     But  list,  oh  list  t 
Hidden  by  boulders  and  by  mist, 
A  shepherd  whistles  in  his  fist ; 
FVom  height  to  height  the  far  sheep  bleat 
In  answering  iteration  sweet. 
Sotmd,  seeking  Silence,  bends  above  her, 
Within  some  haunted  mountain  grot ; 
Kisses  her,  like  a  trembling  lover — 
So  that  she  stirs  in  sleep,  but  wakens  not  I 

Along  this  rock  I  '11  lie, 

With  face  turn  d  upward  to  the  sky. 

A   dreamy  numbness   glows    within   my 

brain — 
It  is  not  joy  and  is  not  pain — 
'Tis  like  the  solemn,  sweet  imaginings 
That  cast  a  shade  on  Music's  golden  wings. 
With  face  turned  upward  to  the  sun, 
I  lie  as  indolent  as  one 
Who,  in  a  vision  sweet,  percdves 
Spirits  thro*  mists  of  lotus  leaves  ; 

And  now  and  then  small  shadows  move 
Across  me,  cast  by  clouds  so  small 
Mine  eyes  perceive  them  scarce  at  all 

In  the  unsullied  blue  above. 
I  hear  the  streams  that  burst  and  fall. 
The  straggling  shepherd's  frequent  call. 

The  kine  low  bleating  as  they  pass. 
The  dark  lake  stirring  with  the  breeze. 
The  melancholy  hum  of  bees, 

The  very  murmur  of  the  grass. 

IV. 

Snow. 

I  WANDER  forth  this  chill  December  dawn : 
John  Frost  and  all  his  elves  are  out.  I  see, 
As  busy  as  the  elfin  world  can  be. 
Clothing  a  world  asleep  with  fleecy  lawn. 
'Mid  the  deep  silence  of  the  evening  houn 
They   glimmered   duskly   down  in  silent 
showers, 


And  featly  have  they  laboured  all  night  long. 
Cheering  their   labour  with  a   half-heard 

rhyme — 
Low  as  the  burthen  of  a  milkmaid's  song 
When  Echo  moans  it  over  hills  of  thyme. 

There  is  a  hush  of  music  on  the  air — 
The  white-wing'd  fays  are  faltering  every- 
where ; 
And  here  and  there. 

Made  by  a  sudden  mingling  as  they  faSi, 
There  comes  a  softer  lullaby  than  all, 
Swe;  t  in  upon  the  universal  prayer. 
Mine  eyes  and  heart  are  troubled  with  a 

motion 
Of  music  like  the  moving  waves  of  ocean, 
When,  out  of  hearing,  o'er  the  harbour  bars 
They  sigh  toward  the  moo  )  and  jasper  stars. 
The  tiny  squadrons  waver  down  and  thicken, 
Gathering  mmibers  as  they  fly. 
And  nearing  earth  their  thick-set  ranks  they 

quicken, 
And  swim  in  swrarms  to  die  I 

But  now  the  clouds  are  winnow^  away : 
The  sky  above  is  gray  as  glass  ;  below 
The  feeble  twilight  of  the  dreamy  day 
Nets  the  long  landskip  hush'd  beneath  the 

snow. 
The  arrowy  frosts  sting  keenly  as  I  stray 
Along  the  rutted  lane  or  broad  highway. 
Past  wind-swept  hedges  sighing  sharp  and 

clear, 
Where  half  the  sweetly  changeful  year 
The  scented  summer  loves  to  gleam  and 

glow. 
The  new-lain  snowy  carpet,  ankle-deep. 
Crumbles  beneath  my  footsteps  as  I  pass, 
Revealing  scanty  blades  of  frozen  grass  ; 
On  either  side  the  chirping  sparroA^'s  leap, 
And  here  and  there  a  robin,  friend  y  now. 
From  naked  bough  to  bou;;h. 
That  snow-clad  homestead  in  the  river's  arm 
Is  haunted  with  the  noisy  rooks  that  fly 
Between  its  leafless  beeches  and  the  sky. 
And  hailing  fast  for  yonder  fallow  farm, 
A  solitary  crow  is  plunging  by. 
Light  muffled  winds  arising  hi^h  among 
White  mountains  brooding  in  their  winter 

rest, 
Bear  from  the  eastern  winter  to  the  West 
The  muttered  diapason  of  a  song 
Made  by  the  thunder  on  a  mountain's  breast 


SNOW'-TO   THE  LUGGIE. 


The  sun  is  hanging  in  a  purple  globe, 
•Mid  yellow  mists  that  stir  with  silver  breath; 
The  quiet  landskip  slumbers,  white  as  death. 
Amid  its  naked  fields  and  woody  wolds, 
Wearing  the  winter  as  a  stainless  robe 
Low-trailing  in  a  fall  of  fleecy  folds. 
By  pasture-gates  the  mottled  cattle  swarm, 
Thick' ning  the  misty  air,  with  piteous  eyes 
Fixed  ever  on  the  tempest-breeding  skies. 
And  watch  the  lingering  traces  of  the  storm. 
A  feeble  sunbeam  kisses  and  illumes 
Yon  whitened  spire  that  hints  a  hidden  town. 
And  flickering  for  a  space  it  darkens  down 
Above  the  silence  of  forgotten  tombs. 

I  gain  the  shoulder  of  the  woodLind  now, 
A  fledgling's  flutter  from  a  small  hill's  brow. 
I  see  the  hamlet,  half  a  mile  below, 
With   dripping  gables  and  with  crimson 

panes, 
And  watch  the  urchins  in  the  narrow  lanes 
Below  the  school-house,   shouting  in  the 

snow. 
The  whitened  coach  comes  swiftly  roimd  the 

road 
With  horns  to  which  a  dozen  hills  reply. 
And  ratthng  onward  with  its  laughing  load, 
Halts  steaming  at  the  little  hostelry. 
Hard  by  the  lonely  woodman  pants  and 

glows, 
And,  wTapt  in  leather  stockings  to  the  thigh, 
Toils  with  an  icicle  beneath  his  nose. 
In  yonder  field  an  idle  farm-boy  blows 
His  frozen  fingers  into  tingling  flame  ; 
The  gaunt  old  farmer,  as  he  canters  by, 
Reins  in  to  greet  the  cotmtry  clowns  by 

came ; 
That  chestnut  pony  in  the  yellow  fly 
Draws  the  plump  parson  and  his  leaner  dame. 

I  loiter  down  the  road,  and  feel  the  grqund 
Like  iron  'neath  my  heel ;  the  windless  air 
Seems  lying  in  a  swound. 
Frost  follows  in  its  path  without  a  sound, 
And  plies  his  nimble  fingers  everywhere. 
Under  my  eyelids  and  beneath  my  hair. 
Yon  mountain  dons  once  more  its  helm  of 

cloud. 
The  air  grows  dark  and  dim  as  if  in  wonder  ; 
Once  more  the  heaven  is  winnow'd,  and  the 

crowd 
Of  silken  fays  flock  murmurously  under 
A  sky  that  flutters  like  a  wind-swept  shroud. 


Through  gloomy  dimbles,  dad  with  new- 
fall' n  snow. 
Back  to  my  little  cottage  home  I  go. 
But  once  again  I  roam  by  field  and  flood. 
Stung  into  heat  where  hoar-frosts  melt  and 

bite. 
What  time  the  fog- wrapt  sun  drops  red  as 

blood. 
And  Eve's  white  star  is  tingling  into  sight. 


TO   THE  LUGGIE^ 

Oh,  sweet  and  still  around  the  hill 

Thy  silver  waters.  Brook,  are  creeping  ; 
Beneath  the  hill,  as  sweet  and  still. 

Thy  weary  Friend  lies  sleeping : 
A  laurel  leaf  is  in  his  hair. 

His  eyes  are  closed  to  human  seeming. 
And  surely  he  hath  dreams  most  fair, 

If  he,  indeed,  be  dreaming. 

O  Brook !  he  smiled,  a  happy  child. 

Upon  thy  banks,  and  loved  thy  crying. 
And,  as  time  flew,  thy  murmur  grew 

A  trouble  purifying ; 
Till,  last,  thy  laurel  leaf  he  took, 

Dream-eyed  and  tearful,  like  a  woman. 
And  turned  thy  haunting  cry,  O  Brook  I 

To  speech  divine  and  human. 

O  Brook  !  in  song  full  sweet  and  strong, 

He  sang  of  thee  he  loved  so  dearly  ; 
Then  softly  creep  around  his  sleep. 

And  murmur  to  him  cheerly  ; 
For  though  he  knows  no  fret  or  fear. 

Though   life   no   more   slips   strangely 
through  him, 
Yet  he  may  rest  more  sound  to  hear 

His  friend  so  close  unto  him. 

And  when  at  last  the  sleepers  cast 

Their   swathes   aside,  and,   wondering, 
waken. 
Let  thy  Friend  be  full  tenderly 

In  silvern  arms  uptaken. 
Him  be  it  then  thy  task  to  bear 

Up  to  the  Footstool,  softly  flowing. -« 
Smiles  on  his  eyes,  and  in  his  hair 

Thy  leaf  of  laurel  blowing  1 

*  See  '  The  Luggie  and  other  Poems/  by  th4 
|ate  David  Gray. 
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ERA    CIACOMO, 


I. 


Alas,  Fra  Giacomo, 

Too  late  1  but  follow  me  .  •  • 
Hush  !  draw  the  curtain— so ! 

She  is  dead,  quite  dead,  you  see. 
Poor  little  lady  I  she  lies, 
All  the  light  gone  out  of  her  eyes  ! 
But  her  features  still  wear  that  soft, 

Gray,  meditative  expression. 
Which  you  must  have  noticed  oft. 

Thro'  the  peephole,  at  confession. 
How  saintly  she  looks,  how  meek  1 

Though  this  be  the  chamber  of  death, 

I  fancy  I  fed  her  breath, 
As  I  kiss  her  on  the  cheek. 
Too  holy  for  me,  by  far ! — 
As  cold  and  as  pure  as  a  star, 

Not  fashioned  for  kissing  and  pressing, 
But  made  for  a  heavenly  crown  !  .  .  . 
Ay,  Father,  let  us  go  down, — 

But  first,  if  you  please,  your  blessing. 

II. 

,  .  .  Wine?  No  !  Come,  come,  you  must ! 

Blessing  it  with  your  prayers. 
You'll  quaff  a  cup,  I  trust, 

To  the  health  of  the  Saint  upstairs. 
My  heart  is  aching  so  1 

And  I  feel  so  weary  and  sad, 

Through  the  blow  that  I  have  had  1 
You'll  sit,  Fra  Giacomo  ?  .  .  . 

III. 

Helgho  !  'tis  now  six  summers 

Since  I  saw  that  angel  and  married  her — 

I  was  passing  rich,  and  I  carried  her 
Off  in  the  face  of  all  comers  .  .  . 
So  fresh,  yet  so  brimming  with  Soul  1 

A  sweeter  morsel,  I  swear. 
Never  made  the  dull  black  coal 

Of  a  monk's  eye  glitter  and  glare  .  .  . 

Your  pardon — nay,  keep  your  chair ! — 
A  jest  I  but  a  jest !  .  .  .  Very  true. 

It  is  hardly  becoming  to  jest. 

And  that  Saint  upstairs  at  rest — 
Her  Soul  may  be  listening,  too  ! 
To  think  how  I  doubted  and  doubted, 
Suspected,  grumbled  at,  flouted 


That  golden-hair'd  Angel,  and  solely 
Because  she  was  zealous  and  holy  1-^ 
Night  and  noon  and  mom 

She  devoted  herself  to  piety — 
Not  that  she  seemed  to  scorn, 

Or  shun,  her  husband's  society ; 
But  the  claims  of  her  Soul  superseded 
All  that  I  asked  for  or  needed. 
And  her  thoughts  were  far  away 
From  the  level  of  lustful  clay. 
And  she  trembled  lest  earthly  matters 
Interfered  with  her  aves  ^xA paters! 
Sweet  dove !  she  so  fluttered,  in  flying 

To  avoid  the  black  vapours  of  Hell, 
So  bent  on  self-sanctifying, — 
That  she  never  thought  of  trying 

To  save  her  poor  husband  as  well ! 
And  while  she  was  named  and  elected 

For  place  on  the  heavenly  roll, 
I  (beast  that  I  was)  suspected 

Her  manner  of  saving  her  Soxil — 
So  half  for  the  fun  of  the  thing, 
What  did  I  (blasphemer!)  but  fling 
On  my  shoulders  the  gown  of  a  monk. 

(Whom  I  managed  for  that  very  day 

"To  get  safely  out  of  the  way). 
And  seat  me,  half-sober,  half-drunk. 
With  the  cowl  drawn  over  my  face. 
In  the  Father  Confessor's  place  .  .  . 
Eheu  /  benedicite  I 
In  her  beautiful  sweet  simplicity. 
With  that  pensive  gray  expression. 
She  sighfully  knelt  at  confession, — 
While  I  bit  my  lips  till  they  bled. 

And  dug  my  nails  in  my  palm. 
And  heard,  with  averted  head, 

The  horrible  words  come  calm— 
Each  word  was  a  serpent's  sting ; 

But,  wrapt  in  my  gloomy  gown, 
I  sat  like  a  marble  thing 

As  she  uttered /cwrname.    Sit  down  I 

IV. 

More  wine,  Fra  Giacomo  ? 

One  cup-  as  you  love  me  1    No  ? 

Come,  drink  !  'twill  bring  the  streaks 

Of  crimson  back  to  yotu*  cheeks. 

Come  I  drink  again  to  the  Saint, 

Whose  virtues  you  loved  to  paint. 

Who,  stretched  on  her  wifely  bed, 
With  the  soft,  sweet,  gray  expression 
You  saw  and  admired  at  confession — 

LJes/ofjowAf,  overhead  1 


FRA   GIACOMO. 


V. 

Sit  still — or,  by  God,  yoa  die ! 
Face  to  £u:e,  soul  to  soul,  joa  and  I 

Have  settled  accounts,  in  a  fine 

Pleasant  tashioo,  over  our  wine — 
Stir  not.  and  sedc  noc  to  flj — 

Naj,  vfaether  or  not,  too  are  mine ! 
Thank  Mimtepiilciano  for  gmn^ 

Yoor  death  in  sods  drHratr  sips — 
Tis  not  every  monk  ceases  tiring 

With  so  pleasant  a  taste  oo  his  lips — 
Eat  lest  Montepukiano  msaxdy  sbookl  k>s. 

Take  this  \ — and  this ! — and  this ! 

VI. 

.  .  .  Raise  him  ;  and  cast  him,  Pfetro^ 
Into  the  deep  canal  beiotr : 
Yen  can  be  secret,  lad,  I  know  .  .  . 
And  hark  yon,  then  to  the  conTent  go- 
Bid  e\-ery  bell  of  the  cooTcnt  toO. 
And  the  oKMiks  say  mas5»  for  yoor  mistress  s 
sonL 


CHARMIAN. 

CU0.  Channian  I 
CkMT.  Madam? 
CU0,  Give  me  to  drink 


Bkxt  to  ease  ccr  hearts  2rA  s«c  d^:x:^:  fr 
We  phxkl  the  flcrwers  of  a  r»d  rcse-cec. 
And  Vszf  br  iot  v«  ±rev  tbea. 
Into  the  River  at  ccr  feet. 
And  m  an  indcietit  de£gkt 
Wa&d!i*d  tbem  glade  ocvaid.  oce  dL 


Sweet,  had  I  spoken  bcfaSy  then, 
Hov  migfat  my  kTre  hzie  gzrrer  i 
Bat  I  had  left  the  poiihs  z£ 
And  SEttxcg  rccder.  dzeaa£y. 
Was  happmcss  csc^h  fior 
Seeking  no  gift  of  vordor 
Bat  lonkfngrn  thy  iatx. 
P!zxking  the  I05e4exies  io  a  dram. 
Watchxi^  tbem  gTtmrnrr  dcvn  ih 
Knowing  that  easurc  heart  of  cli^e 
Shared  the  dim  ecstasT  of 


In  the  time  when  water-lilies  shake 
Their  green  and  gold  on  hTcr  and  lake, 
\\'hen  the  cuckoo  calls  in  the  heart  o'  the  \ 

heat.  I 

When  the  Dog-star  foams  and  the  shade  is 

sweet; 
Where  cool  and  fresh  the  Rirer  ran, 
I  sat  by  the  side  of  Charmian, 
And  beard  no  sound  from  the  workl  of 

man. 

AD  was  so  sweet  and  still  that  day  ! 
The  rustbng  shade,  the  rippling  stream. 
All  life,  all  breath,  disserved  away 
Into  a  golden  dream  ; 
Warm  and  sweet  the  scented  shade 
Drowsily  caught  the  breeze  and  stirred. 
Faint  aiid  low  throogh  the  green  giade 
Came  ham  of  bee  and  song  of  bird. 
Otu"  hearts  were  full  of  drowsy  bliss. 
And  yet  we  did  not  dasp  nor  kiss. 
Nor  did  we  break  the  happy  %^gSL 
With  tender  tone  or  syllable. 


Then,  while  we  Gcger'd,  cc£d  x=ii.  graj 
Caoke  Twilight,  ch  Zing  scoi  a&d  ser:se ; 
And  yoa  arose  to  go  away. 
Fun  of  a  sweet  indifluLace ! 
I  missed  the  spefl — I  watch'd  k  break, — 
And  sodi  come  nerer  twice  to  man : 
In  a  less  goiden  boor  I  spake; 
And  did  «i/ win  thee;  Cbarcuanl 

For  wearihr  we  traTyr?  away 

Into  the  woiid  of  ergrrdar. 

And  from  thy  heart  the  fancy  fled 

Like  the  ro8e4eaTes  go  the  River  sbed  ; 

Bat  to  me  that  boor  is  sweeter  fir 

Than  the  worid  and  all  its  treasares  are : 

Still  to  sit  00  so  ck»e  to  thee. 

Were  happiness  ecocgh  for  me ! 

Stin  tosit  on  in  a  green  nook. 

Nor  break  the  speil  by  word  or  lock ! 

To  reach  oat  happy  hands  for  ev^er. 

To  phack  the  rose-jeares.  Cha.nr*ian ! 

To  waidi  them  fiuie  go  thegVamfng  Rfrer, 

And  bear  no  socnd  from  the  vcrSd  of  man ! 


CLOUDLAND. 

U3n>EX  green  brandies  I  fie, 
Pensite,  I  know  not  why ; 
AD  is  dead  cafan  down  bere ; 
Bat  yooder.  tho'  heaven  smsSes 
Bright  winds  blow,  and  sikst  and 
The  vaporoos  Cloods  saS  by. 
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For  the  branches,  that  here  and  there 
Grow  yellow  in  autumn  air, 
Are  parted  ;  and  through  the  rent 
Of  a  flower-enwoven  tent, 
The  round  blue  eye  of  the  peaceful  sky 
Shows  tearless,  quiet,  and  fair. 

Face  upward,  calmly  I  rest 
As  the  leaf  that  lies  dead  on  my  breast ; 
And  the  only  sound  I  hear 
Is  a  rivulet  tinkling  near, 
And  falling  asleep  in  the  woodland  deep 
Like  a  fluttering  bird  in  a  nest. 

My  mood  would  be  full  of  grace 
As  an  eremite's  peaceful  face, 
And  1  should  slumber  away 
The  delicate  dreamful  day. 
Save  for  Shapes  that  swim  thro'  the  silence 
dim 
Of  the  blue  ethereal  space  ! 

I  close  my  eyes  in  vain. 
In  a  pensive,  poetic  pain  : 
Even  then,  to  the  gurgling  glee 
Of  the  Brook  I  cannot  see, 
Silent  and  slow  they  glide  and  they  go 
O'er  the  bright  still  blank  of  the  brain  ! 

With  a  motion  wind-bequeath'd, 
Fantastically  wTealhed, 
They  disturb  my  Soul, — as  the  beat 
Of  the  pale  Moon's  silvern  feet 
Broke  the  sleep  forlorn  of  the  Sea  new-bom, 
Till  it  audibly  stirr'd  and  breathed. 

While  as  a  flock  of  sheep. 
Slender  and  soft  and  deep, 
With  a  radiance  mild  and  faint 
As  the  smile  of  a  pictured  Saint, 
Or  the  light  that  flies  from  a  mother's  eyes 
On  the  face  of  a  babe  asleep ! 

Yonder  with  dripping  hair. 
Is  Aphrodite  the  fair. 
Fresh  from  the  foam,  whose  dress 
Enfleeces  her  loveliness. 
But  melts  like  mist  from  the  limbs  sun-kiss'd 
That  are  kindling  unaware  ! 

One,  like  a  Titan  cold. 

With  banner  about  him  roll'd. 

Bereft  of  sense,  and  hiurl'd 

To  the  wondrous  under-world,  I 


And  drifting  down,  with  a  weedy  crown, 
Some  miraculous  River  old. 

One  like  a  bank  of  snoM-s, 
Which  flushes  to  crimson,  and  glows ; 
One  like  a  goddess  tall 
In  a  violet  robe  ; — and  all 
HavL'  a  motion  that  seems  like  the  motion 
of  dreams, — 
A  dimly  disturb'd  repose  ; — 

A  motion  such  as  you  see 
In  the  pictured  divinity 
By  the  touch  of  an  artist  thrown 
On  a  Naiad  sculptured  in  stone. 
For  ever  and  ever  about  to  quiver 
To  a  frighten'd  flush,  and  flee  I 

Beautiful,  stately,  slow, 
The  pageants  changefully  grow ; 
And  in  my  bcwilder'd  brain 
Comes  the  distinct  refrain 
Of  the  stately  speech  and  the  mighty  reach 
Of  Songs  made  long  ago. 

Into  my  heart  there  throng 
Rich  melodies  worshipp'd  long : 
The  epic  of  Troy  divine, 
Milton's  majestical  line, 
The  palfrey  pace  and  the  glittering  grace 
Of  Spenser's  magical  song. 

Do  whatever  I  may, 
I  cannot  shake  them  away  ; 
They  arc  haunting  voices  that  move 
Like  the  wondrous  shap)es  above ; 
Stalely  and  slow  they  come  and  they  go, 
Like  measured  words  when  we  pray. 

WHien  the  troublous  motion  sublime 
Of  the  Clouds  and  the  answering  rhyme, 
Ceasing,  leave  now  and  again 
A  pause  in  the  hush'd  heart,  then 
The  brook  bursts  in  with  a  pastoral  din, 
A  gurgling  lyrical  chime  ! 

Oh  !  sweet,  very  sweet,  to  lie 
Pensive,  I  know  not  why. 
And  to  fashion  magical  swarms 
Of  poet-created  Forms 
In  the  pageants  dumb  that  go  and  come 
Above  in  a  windless  sky ! 


CLOUDLAND. 


II 


For  yonder,  a  dark  Ship  furls 
Sails  by  an  Island  of  pearls. 
And  crafty  Ulysses  steers 
Through  the  white-tooth'd  waves,  and  hears 
The  liquid  song  of  the  syren  throng, 
That  beckon  through  golden  curls. 

Tis  faded  away,  and  lo  ! 
The  Grecian  tents,  like  snow, 
And  a  brazen  Troy  afar. 
Whence  Helen  glitters  a  star ; 
And  the  tents  reveal  the  glimmering  steel 
Of  the  gathering  Greeks  below  ! 

In  fierce,  precipitate  haste 
From  a  golden  gate  are  chased 
A  shadowy  Adam  and  Eve  ; 
And  within  the  Gate  they  leave, 
Doth  a  sunbeam  stand  like  the  angel's  brand, 
To  illumine  the  azure  waste. 

The  sunbeam  fading,  behold 
A  huge  Tree  tipp'd  with  gold. 
And  a  naked  Eve  beneath, 
With  the  apple  raised  to  her  teeth  ; 
While  round  and  round  the  Snake  coils, 
wound 
In  many  a  magical  fold. 

Oppress'd  with  fanciful  fears, 
Trembhng  with  unshed  tears, 
I  droop  my  eyes,  until 
The  notes  of  the  lyrical  rill 
Are  shaken  like  rain  on  my  eyelids  twain. 
And  another  pageant  appears. 

Far,  fiar  away,  snow-white, 
Full  of  a  silvern  light. 
Beauteous,  and  yet  so  small 
They  are  scarce  perceived  at  all. 
See  Una  guide  her  Lamb,  by  the  side 
Of  the  moimted  Red-Cross  Knight 

Then,  to  meet  a  far  foe,  speeds 
The  Knight  over  azure  meads, 
While  threatening  Dragons,  hordes 
Of  Satyrs,  and  traitor  swords. 
Assail  the  Maid,  but  tremble  afraid 
At  the  milk-white  Lamb  she  leads ! 

And  she  ^i^mders  undismay'd 
Through  vistas  of  sun  and  shade  ; 
Over  a  mountain's  brow 
She  shines  like  a  star  ;  and  now 


She  fading  is  seen  in  the  depths  dark-green 
Of  a  mimical  forest  glade, — 

Which,  opening  flower-Hke,  shows 
A  Garden  of  crimson  repose, 
Of  lawns  ambrosial, 
Streams  that  flash  as  they  fall. 
In  the  innermost  fold  an  arbour  of  gold 
Like  the  yellow  core  of  a  rose. 

On  the  verge  of  this  fairy  land 
Doth  mailM  Sir  Guyon  stand. 
And  bending  his  bloody  plume 
'Neath  portals  of  snowy  bloom. 
He  enters  the  place  with  a  pallid  face, 
Breatliless,  and  sword  in  hand. 

Oh  I  is  it  not  sweet,  sweet,  sweet. 
To  lie  in  this  green  retreat, 
In  a  beautiful  dim  half-dream 
Like  a  god  on  a  hill ;  and  seem 
A  part  of  the  fair  strange  shapes  up  there,— 
With  the  wood-scents  round  my  feet? 

But  shadows  lengthen  around. 
And  the  dew  is  dim  on  the  ground ; 
And  hush'd,  to  list  to  the  tune 
Of  the  coming  stars  and  moon. 
The  brook  doth  creep  thro'  the  umbrage 
deep 
With  cooler,  quieter  sound. 

Homeward ; — ^but  when  the  pale 
Moon  filleth  her  silver  sail, 
I  shall  sit  alone  with  a  book 
'Neath  another  heaven,  and  look 
On  the  spiritual  gleam  and  the  cloudy  dream 
Of  Milton's  majestical  tale  ; 

Or  wandering  side  by  side 
With  Una,  through  forests  wide, 
Watch  her  beauty  increase 
To  heavenly  patience  and  peace. 
While  the  Lamb  of  light  Ucks  her  hand 
snow-white. 
And  watches  her  face,  meek-eyed  1 

Or,  'mid  trumpets  murmuring  loud, 
The  viraving  of  banners  proud. 
And  the  rattle  of  horses'  hooves. 
See  the  Grecian  host — as  it  moves 
Its  glittering  powers  to  the  Trojan  towers, 
Thnt  dissolve  away,  as  a  Clouu  \ 
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CUCKOO  SONG. 

O  Kitty  Bell,  'twas  swoet.  I  swear, 

To  wander  m  the  spring  together, 
When  buds  were  blowing  everywhere. 

And  it  was  golden  weather  I 
And  down  the  lanes  beside  the  farm 

You  roam'd  beside  me,  tripping  lightly,— 
Blushing  you  hung  upon  my  arm. 

And   the   small   gloved    hand    pres&'d 
tighUy  I  .  .  . 
And  the  orchis  sprang 

In  the  scented  meadow. 
And  the  throstle  sang 

In  the  greenwood  shadow  ; 
And  your  eyes  were  bright 

With  happy  dew, — 
Could  I  doubt  a  light 

So  divinely  blue, 
When  you  kiss'd  and  sighed 

•IwiUbetrue'?  .  .  . 
Cuckoo/ 
Though  far  and  wide 
The  brown  bird  cried^ 

•  Cuckoo  I  cuckoo  /  cuckoo  I ' 

0  Kitty  Ben,  the  cry  seem'd  sweet, 

lor  you  were  kind,  and  flowers  were 
springing ; 
The  dusty  willow  in  the  beat 

Its  woolly  bells  were  swinging. 
And  in  its  boll  the  linnet  brown 

Finish'd  her  nest  with  wool  and  feather, 
And  iv€  had  thougtits  of  nestling  down, 

In  the  farm  by  the  mill,  together.  .  .  . 
And  ovef  the  hiU 

The  breeze  was  blowing. 
And  the  arms  of  the  mill 

Kept  coming  and  goin^; ; 
And  who  but  Love 

Was  between  us  two. 
When  around  and  above 

The  flittermice  flew, 
And  as  night  drew  nigh, 

You  swore  to  be  true?  .  .  • 
Cuckoo/ 

1  heard  the  cry 

From  woods  hard  by — 

'  Cuckoo  /  cuckoo  /  cuckoo  /  * 

O  Kitty  Bell,  'tis  spring  again, 
But  all  the  face  of  things  looks  flier ; 


The  nests  are  built  in  wood  and  lane, 

But  you  are  nested  with  the  miller. 
And  other  lovers  kiss  and  swear, 

While  I  behold  in  scorn  and  pity, 
For  'all,'  I  cry,  'is  false  and  fair,' 

And  curse  the  cuckoo  and  Kitty.  .  .  • 
And  over  the  hiU 

The  breeze  is  blowing, 
And  the  arms  of  the  mill 

Keep  coming  and  going  ; 
And  the  hidden  bird 

Is  singing  anew 
The  warning  I  heard 

When  I  trusted  you ; 
And  I  sicken  and  sigh. 

With  my  heart  thrilld  through  .  •  • 
Cuckoo  / 
Wherever  I  fly 
I  hear  the  cry — 

'  Cuckoo/  cuckoo/  cuckoo  J 


THE   WHITE  DEER. 

The  hunter  leaps  from  slumber, 
And  quits  his  cottage  door  ; 

Days  and  nights  without  number. 
Forth  he  has  fared  before. 

Still  the  old  quest  is  sorest, 
The  hunter's  heart  is  cold  ; 

He  seeks  the  deer  of  the  forest 
With  mystical  horns  of  gold. 

Dim  as  a  dream  it  glimmers 
Through  the  dark  forest  glades, 

Passes  wi.h  starlight  tremors. 
Trances  the  sight  and  fades. 

By  the  dim  quiet  fountain 
Lies  tlie  print  of  its  form  ; 

Up  mid  the  cloud  of  the.  mountain 
Cries  its  voice  in  the  storm  I 

Not  a  bullet  or  arrow 

Hath  reached  its  Ix'som  yet, 
And  though  the  ways  are  narrow, 

It  steps  through  noose  and  net. 

The  hunter's  cheek  is  sickly, 
Time  hath  silvered  his  hair. 

His  weary  breath  comes  quickly, 
He  trembleth  in  despair. 


Tim    WHITE  DEER. 


n 


Manj  a  one  before  him 
Hath  been  a  hunter  here, 

Then,  with  the  sad  sky  o'er  him, 
Died  in  quest  of  the  deer. 

See,  the  day  is  dying  I 
See,  the  hunter  is  spent  1 

Under  the  dark  trees  lying  ; . 
Perishing  ill  content. 

Ev'n  as  his  sad  eyes  darken, 
Stirs  the  boughs  of  the  glade. 

He  gathers  his  strength  to  hearken, 
Peering  into  the  shade. 

And  lo,  with  a  soft  light  streaming. 

Stainless  and  dimly  bright, 
Stnnds  ^ith  its  great  eyes  gleaming 

The  m\'stical  deer,  snow-white  1 

Qoscr  it  comes  up  creeping. 
With  burning  beautiful  eyes — 

Then,  as  he  falls  back  sleeping. 
Touches  his  lips  and  files  1 

II. 

The  live  foot  ever  fleeing, 

It  comes  to  the  dying  and  dead  — 
Ob.  hope  in  the  darkness  of  being  ! 

Mcthinks  1  hear  thy  tread. 

Around,  above  me,  and  under, 
God's  forest  is  closing  dim  ; 

I  chase  the  mystical  wonder, 
Footsore  and  weary  of  limb. 

Down  in  the  dim  recesses. 

Up  on  the  heights  untrod. 
Eluding  our  dreams  and  guesses, 

Slips  the  secret  of  God. 

Only  seen  by  the  dying. 
In  the  last  spectral  pain  ; 

Just  as  the  breath  is  flying — 
Flashmg  and  fading  again. 

White  mystery,  might  I  view  thee  I 
Bright  wonder,  might  we  meet  1 

Ever  as  I  pursue  thee, 
I  see  the  print  of  thy  feet. 

Ever  those  feet  are  roaming, 

Ever  we  follow  in  quest ; 
While  thou  hauntest  the  gloaming 

Never  a  soul  shall  rest 


I 


CONVENT-ROBBING, 
(old  style.) 

May  Margaret  felt  a  cold  cloud  come 

down  on  her — 
They  made  her  a  nun  and  put  a  black  gown 

on  her ; 
Young  Roland  went  white 
Thro'  the  winter  moonlight. 
Looming  tall  in  the  breath  of  the  frost  every 

night, 
And  gazed  at  the  Convent,  and  plann'd 

how  to  win  her  there. 
And  his  cheek  gather'd  dew  till  the  dawn, 

and  grew  thinner  there. 

'  A  ruse,  ho,  a  ruse  I '  cried  his  brother,  Gerk 

John,  to  him, — 
When  in  vain  both  the  monks  and  the  leeches 

had  gone  to  him, — 

'  Cease  to  fume  and  to  frown. 
Close  thine  eyes,  lie  thee  down, 
Stretch  thee  straight  on  a  bier  in  thy  chilly 

death-gown  ; 
The  great  bell  shall  ring,  and  thy  house 

gather  gloom  in  it. 
While  I'll  to  the  Convent,  and  beg  thee 

a  tomb  in  it  r 

The  Convent  bell  tolls,  hung  with  black  are 

the  porches  there. 
Come   till    black    pall-bearers  and  pages 

with  torches  there, 
Then  the  bier, — and  thereon 
The  pale  youth  dead  and  gone  ! 
And  behind,  grim  as  Death,  weeping  sore, 

goes  Qerk  John  ! 
And  the  chapel  is  dark,  as  the  bearers  pace 

slow  in  it. 
And  all  the  black  nuns  stands  with  b'ghts  in 

a  row  in  it 

Ah  I  chill  is  the  chapel,  the  great  bell  chimes 

weary  there. 
Black  bearers,  black  nuns,  and  black  pages 
look  dreary  there ; 
The  youth  lies  in  death, 
Not  a  syllable  saith  ; 
But  the  tiny  frost-cloud  on  his  lips  is  his 
breath!-— 
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And  the  shroud  round  his  limbs  hath  bright 

armour  of  steel  in  it 
And  his  hand,  gloved  in  mail,  grips  the 

sword  it  can  feel  in  it  I 

Ho,  she  screameth, — May  Mai^garet  1  kneels 
by  the  side  of  him  I — 

'  White  Mary  above,  be  the  guardian  and 
guide  of  him  1 
They  plighted  us  twain, 
Yet  we  parted  in  pain, 

And  ah  !  that  so  soon  I  should  clasp  him 
again  I ' 

Wan,  wan,  is  her  check,  with  dim  torch- 
light the  while  on  it — 

Does  she  dream  ?  .  .  Has  the  face  changed  ? 
.  .  and  is  there  a  smile  on  it  ? 

She  holds  his  cold  hand  to  her  heart,  and 

doth  call  on  him, 
Drop  by  drop,  warm  and  scented,  her  tender 

tears  fall  on  him  ; 
The  nuns,  sable-gown'd. 
Chanting  low,  stand  around  ; 
Clerk  John  bites  his  lips,  with  his  eyes  on 

the  ground  .  . 
'  Dear  heart,  that  we  meet  but  in  woe  such 

as  this  again  I ' 
Then  she  kisses  hi»  lips  ! — Does  she  dream  ? 

.  .  Did  he  kiss  again  ? 

Who  opens  the  door  with  a  terrible  shout 
at  once  ?  — 

A  great  wind  sweeps  in,  and  the  lights  are 
blown  out  at  once  1 
The  Abbess  screams  low, 
Moan  the  nuns  in  a  row. 

Thro'  the  porch  sweeps  the  wind  and  the 
sleet  and  the  snow. 

But  the  moon  thro'  the  quaint-colour'd win- 
dows is  beaming  now, — 

And  wonderful  shapes  round  the  bier  gather 
gleaming  now  1 — 

The  sable  pall-bearcrs  and  pages  are  new- 
arrayed, 
In  armour  that  glitters  like  golden  dew 
arrayed  1 
How  chill  the  moon  glows ! 
How  it  blows  !  how  it  snows  ! 
Yet  May  Margaret's  cheek  is  as  red  as  a 
rosel 


And  'a  miracle,'  murmiu^  the  Abbess  so 

holy  now. 
For  shiningly  vested  the  dead  rises  slowly 

now  I 

He  draweth  May  Margaret's  sweet  blushing 

cheek  to  him, 
She  kisses  him  softly,  yet  strives  not  to  speak 

to  him ; 
The  nuns  sable-gown'd 
Shiver  dismally  round. 
As  he  lifteth  the  great  sable  pall  from  the 

ground, 
And  tumeth  it  deftly,  and  fiingeth  it  over 

her, — 
And  a  mantle  of  ermine  doth  clothe  her  and 

cover  her ! 

On  the  floor  of  the  chapel  their  foot-falls 

sound  hollow  now. 
Clerk  John  and  the  rest  very  silently  follow 

now  .  .  . 
Hark  !  is  it  the  beat 
Of  horses'  feet  ? 
Or  the  wild  wind  whistling  in  snow  and  in 

sleet? 
Down  the  aisles  of  the  chapel  the  wild  echoes 

die  away. 
While  fast  in  the  snow-stonn  the  happy  ones 

hie  away ! 

'Saints,*  crieth  the  Abbess,    'pour  down 

your  dole  on  us ! 
To  take  our  sweet  sister  the  devil  hath  stole 
on  us  1 ' 
And  the  nuns,  in  a  row. 
Murmur  slyly  and  low — 

*  Ah  !  would  he  might  come  unto  us  also ! ' 
And  they  look  at  the  bier,  with  the  tingle  of 

sin  on  them. 
And  the  moon  blushes  faintly,  still  glimmer- 
ing in  on  them. 

Ay,  fast  in  the  snow-storm  gallop  the  lovers 

now! 
Young  Roland's  warm  castle  their  merriment 
covert  now  ! 
To  the  bower  they  have  nm, 
For  the  bridal  is  done, 
And  the  jolly  old  priest  hath  made  them  one : 

•  May  all  who  love  true,'  cries  the  youth, 

'  win  such  kisses,  dear, 
Die  such  death,— and  be  tomb*d  in  a  bower 
such  as  this  is,  dear  I ' 


THB  BALLAD  OP  THE   WAYFARER. 
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THE    BALLAD    OF   THE    WAY- 
FARER, 

(old  style.) 

O'er  the  cheerless  common, 

Where  the  bleak  winds  blow, 
Wanders  the  wan  Woman  ; 
Waysore  and  weary, 
Through  the  dark  and  dreary 
Drift-bed  of  the  Snow. 
On  her  pale  pinch'd  features  snowing  'tis 

and  sleetinf  , 
By  her  side  her  little  Son  runs  with  warm 

heart  beating, 
Qinging  to  her  wet  robe,  while  she  wails 
repeating  : 
'Further,  my  child,   further— further  let 
us  go  I' 

Fleet  the  Boy  doth  foUof^, 

Wondering  at  her  woe  ; 
On,  with  footfall  hollow. 
O'er  the  pathway  jagged 
Crawls  she  wet  and  ragged. 

Restless  and  slow. 

•  Mother ! '  now  he  murmurs,  mid  the  tem- 

pest's crying, 

•  Mother,  rest  a  little — I  am  faint  with  flying — 
Mother,  rest  a  little  1'    Still  she  answers 

sighing, 

•  Further,  child,  and  faster— further  let  us 

goi 

But  now  she  is  sitting 
On  a  stone,  and  lo  ! 
Dark  her  brows  are  knitting. 
While  the  Child,  close  clinging 
Tc  her  raiment  wringing, 
Shivers  at  the  snow. 
*Tell  me  of  my  father!  for  T  never  knew 

him 
Is  he  dead  or  living,  are  we  flying  to  him  ? ' 

•  Peace,  my  child ! '  she  answers,  and  the 

voice  thrills  through  him  ; 

•  "WTien  we  wander    further — further  I — 

thou  shall  know.'     ^ 

(Wild  wind  of  December, 

Blow,  wind,  blow  I — ^) 
•  Oh,  but  I  remember  I 
In  my  mind  I  gather 
Pictures  of  my  father, 

And  a  gallant  show. 


Tell  me,  mother,  tell  me — did  we  always 

wander? 
Was  the  world  once  brighter?    In  some 

town  out  yonder 
Dwelt  we  not  contented? '    Sad  she  seems 

to  ponder, 
Sighing  '  I  will  tell  thee— when  we  further 

'  Oh.  but  Mother,  listen  1 
We  were  rich,  I  know  ! 
(How  his  bright  eyes  glisten  !) 
We  were  merry  people. 
In  a  town  with  a  steeple. 
Long,  long  ago  ; 
In  a  gay  room  dwelling,  where  your  face 

shone  brightly, 
And  a  brave  man   brought  us  food  and 

presents  nightly. 
Tell  me,  'twas  my  father  ? '    Now  her  face 
looms  whitely. 
While  she  shivers  moaning,  '  Peace,  let 
us  go  I ' 

How  the  clouds  gather  I 
How  the  winds  blow  I 
•  W/io  was  my  father? 
Was  he  P*rince  or  Lord  there. 
With  a  train  and  a  sword  there  ? 
Mother,  I  will  know  ! — 
I  have  dreamt  so  often  of  those  gallant 

places; 
There  were  banners  waving — I  could  see  the 

faces — 
Take  me  to  my  father  I  *  cries  he  with  em- 
braces, 
While  she  shivers  moaning,  'No,  child, 
nor 

While  the  child  is  speaking. 

Forth  the  moon  steals  slow. 
From  the  black  cloud  breaking, 
Shining  white  and  eerie 
On  the  wayside  weary. 
Shrouded  white  in  snow. 
On  the  heath  behind  them,  'gainst  the  dim 

sky  lying. 
Looms  the  Gallows  blackly,  in  the  wild 

wind  sighing. 
To  her  feet  the  woman  springs  !  with  fleroe 
shriek  crying— 
'  See !  Oh,  God  in  heaven  1  .  •  .  Woe, 
child,  woe  I ' 
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(Blow,  wind  of  December, 

Blow,  wind,  blow  ! — ) 
•  Tkou  canst  not  remember — 
Thou  wert  but  a  blossom 
Suckled  on  my  bosom, 
Years,  years  ago  ! 
Thy  Either  stole  to  feed  us ;  our  starving 

faces  stung  him  ; 
In  yonder  town  behind  us,  they  seized  him 

and  they  hung  him  1 
They  murdered  him  on  Gallows-Tree,  and 
to  the  ravens  flung  him ! 
Faster,  my  child,  faster — faster  let  us  go  I ' 


IN  SPRING-TIME. 

Sweet,  sing  a  song  of  the  May  to  me, 

Sweeten  the  lingering  hours  ! 
Soft  comes  her  whisper  each  day  to  me, 
See,  thro'  the  green  and  the  gray,  to  me  ; 

Thrills  the  faint  flame  of  the  flowers. 
For  the  spell  of  the  winter  is  ended, 

The  rainlx>w  is  seen  thro'  the  showers, 
And  the  May,  by  fair  spirits  attended, 

Shall  smile  up  the  skies,  and  be  ours.  .  . 
Afar  away  yonder  her  foot  cometh  slow  to 

us — 
She  steals  up  the  south  with  her  cheeks  all 

aglow,  to  us  i 
The  blue  waters  tremble  !  the  rain  singcth 

low  to  us ! 
Green  stir  the  blossoming  bowers  I 


THE  FISHERMAN. 

The  sea  is  moaning,  the  little  one  cries. 
In  child-bed  sorrow  the  Mother  lies,  . 
And  the  Fisher  fisheth  afar  away 
In  the  morning  gray. 

The  drift  is  dark  as  the  dawn  appears  : 
Is  it  the  moan  of  the  wind  he  hears— 
Is  it  the  splash  of  the  ocean  foam, 
Or  a  cry  from  home  ? 

He  fisheth  there  that  the  babe  may  eat— 
The  wind  is  whistling  in  shroud  and  sheet ; 
He  lookcth  down  from  the  side  of  his  bark 
On  the  waters  dark. 

Sees  he  the  gleam  of  the  foam-flake  there, 
Or  a  white,  white  face  in  its  floating  hair  ?^ 


Sea-weeds  salt  that  are  shoreward  drifted. 
Or  arms  uplifted  ? 

His  heart  is  heavy,  his  lips  are  set, 
He  sighs  as  he  draggeth  in  his  net — 
A  goodly  gift  from  the  waters  wild 
To  Mother  and  Child  ! 

The  Dawn  gleams  cold  as  he  homeward  flies 
The  boat  is  laden,  the  new  bom  cries, 
But  the  wraith  of  the  mother  fades  far  away 
In  the  morning  gray  1 


THE  CHURCHYARD. 
(a  gbnrb  picturs.) 

How  slowly  creeps  the  hand  of  Time 

On  the  old  clock's  green-mantled  face  I 
Yea,  slowly  as  those  ivies  climb, 

The  hours  roll  round  with  patient  pace ; 
The  drowsy  rooks  caw  on  the  tower, 

The  tame  doves  hover  round  and  round ; 
Below,  the  slow  grass  hour  by  hour 

Makes  green  God's  sleeping  ground. 

All  moves,  but  nothing  here  is  swift  ; 

The  grass  grows  deep,  the  green  boughs 
shoot ; 
From  east  to  west  the  shadows  drift ; 

The  earth  feels  heaxTnward  underfoot ; 
The  slow  stream  through  the  bridge  doth 
stray 

With  ^^•ater-lilies  on  its  marge. 
And  slowly,  piled  with  scented  hay, 

Creeps  by  the  silent  barge. 

All  stirs,  but  nothing  here  is  loud : 

The  cushat  broods,  the  cuckoo  cries  ; 
Faint,  far  up,  under  a  white  cloud, 

The  lark  trills  soft  to  earth  and  skies  ; 
And  underneath  the  green  graves  rest ; 

And  through  the  place,  with  slow  foo' falls, 
With  snowy  cambric  on  his  breast. 

The  old  gray  Vicar  crawls. 

And  close  at  hand,  to  see  him  come. 

Clustering  at  the  playground  gate. 
The  urchins  of  the  schoolhouse,  dumb 

And  bashful,  hang  the  head  and  wait ; 
The  little  maidens  curtsey  deep, 

The  boys  their  forelocks  touch  meanwhile. 
The  Vicar  sees  them,  half  asleep^ 

And  smiles  a  sleepy  smile. 


THE  CHURCHYARD. 
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Slow  as  the  hand  on  the  clock's  face, 

Wherefore  so  still,  so  still  ? 

Slow  as  the  white  doud  in  the  sky. 

Say,  in  thy  sea-cave  chill 

He  Cometh  now  with  tottering  pace 

Floats  she  forlorn  with  foam-bells  round  her 

To  the  old  vicarage  hard  by ; 

breaking, 

Smothered  it  stands  in  ivy  leaves, 

While  the  wet  Fisher  lands  and  climbs  the 

Lam^  and  yews  make  dark  the  ground ; 

hiU 

The  swifts  that  built  beneath  the  eaves 

To  himgxy  babes  awaking? 

Wheel  in  still  circles  >ound. 

And  from  the  portal,  green  and  dark. 

EARTH  AND  THE  SOUL. 

He  glances  at  the  church-clock  old — 

Gray  soul  I  why  seek  his  eyes  to  mark 

'  Child  of  my  bosom,  babe  of  my  bearing ; 

The  creeping  %i  that  finger  cold  ? 

Why  dost  thou  turn  from  me  now  thou 

He  cannot  see,  but  still  as  stone 

art  old? 

He  pauses,  listening  for  the  chime. 

Why.  like  a  wild  bird  for  passage  preparing. 

And  hears  from  that  green  tower  intone 

Shrink  from  my  touch  with  a  tremor  of 

The  eternal  voice  of  Time. 

cold?' 

. 

'Mother,  I    dread    thee!  mother,  I  fear 

thee! 

SEA^WASH 

Darkness  and  silence  are  hid  in  thy  core ; 

Deep  is  thy  voice,  and  I  tremble  to  hear 

Wherefore  so  cold.  O  Day, 

thee  ; 

That  gleamest  far  away 

Let  me  begone,  for  thou  lov'st  me  no 

0  er  the  dim  line  where  mingle  heaven  and 

more  !* 

ocean. 
While  fishing-boats  lie  netted  in  the  gray. 

'Love  thee  not,  dearest  one,  son  of  my 

And  still  smooth  waves  break  in  their  shore- 

splendour. 

ward  motion — 

Love  thee  not  ?  How  shall  I  smile  thee  a 

Wherefore  so  cold,  so  cold? 

sign? 

0  say,  dost  thou  behold 

See  my  soft  arms,  they  are  kindly  and  tender  1 

A  Face  o'er  which  the  rock-weed  droopeth 

See  my  fond  face,  flushing  upward  to 

sobbing. 

thine ! ' 

A  Face  just  stirred  within  a  sea-cave  old 

'Mother,  thy  face  looketh  dreadful  and 

By  the  green  water's  throbbing? 

ghastly  ! 

Mother,  thy  breath  is  as  frost  on  my  hair  1 

"WTicrcfore,  O  Fisherman, 

Hold  me  not,  stay  me  not,  time  speedeth 

So  full  of  care  and  wan, 

fastly. 

This  weary,  weary  morning  shoreward  flying 

Look,  a  kind  Hand  beckons  softly  up 

While  stooping  downward,  darkly  thou 

there!' 

dost  scan 

That  which  below  thee  in  thy  boat  is  lying? 

'  Child,  yet  a  while  ere  thy  cruel  feet  fare  on  1 

Wherefore  so  full  of  care ! 

See,  in  my  lap  lie  the  flowers  of  the  May ; 

What  dost  thou  shoreward  bear 

See.  in  my  hair  twine  the  roses  of  Sharon  ; 

Caught  in  thy  net's  moist  meshes,  as  a  token? 

See,  on  my  breast  gleam  the  gems  of 

Ah  1  can  it  be  the  ring  of  golden  hair 

Cathay  1' 

Whereby  my  heart  is  broken  ? 

'Mother,   I  know  thou  art  queenly  and 

splendid. 

Wherefore  so  still,  O  Sea? 

Yet  is  there  death  in  the  blush  of  thy 

That  washest  wearilie 

bloom ; 

Under  the  lamp  lit  in  the  fisher's  dwelling. 

Touch  me  not,  mother— my  childhood  is 

Holding  the  secret  of  thy  deeps  from  me. 

ended. 

Whose  heart  would  break  so  sharply  at  the 

Dark  is  thy  shadow  and  dreadfu.  thy 

tefling? 

doom.' 
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'  Child,  'twas  I  bare  thee !  diild,  'twas  I ' 
fashioned  I 

Those  gleaming  limbs,  and  those  rin^ets 
of  light, 
Made  thee  a  spirit  sublime  and  impassioned. 
Read  thee  the  Book  of  ihc  stars  night  by 
night, 
I^ed  thy  frail  feet  when  they  failed  soirow- 
laden. 
Whispered  thee  wonders  of  death  and  of 
birth. 
Made  thee  the  heir  of  the  garden  of  Aiden, 
Child,  it  was  I,  thy  poor  mother,  the 
EarthI' 


Take  the  last  love  of  my  bosom  foilom  with 
thee— * 
Seek  the  great  Void  for  ak&der  in  vainl' 

'  Mother.  I  go  ;  but  if  e'er  I  (fiscover 

That  which  I  seek  in  those  regions  mttrod, 
I  win  come  back  to  thee  ;  softly  bend  over 

Thy  pillow,  and  whisperthe  secret  of  God.' 
'  Child,  thou  wilt  find  me  adeep  in  bbck 
raiment 

Dead  by  the  side  of  the  infinite  S^ ; 
Drop  one  immortelle  above  me  for  payment 

Of  ail  the  wild  love  I  have  wasted  on  theel' 


'  Mother,  I  know  it !  and  oh,  how  I  loved 
thee. 
When  on  thy  bosom  I  leapt  as  a  child. 
Shared  each  still  (deasnre  'Jiat  tilled  thee  and 
moved  thee, 
Thrilled  to  the  bliss  of  thy  face  when  it 
smiled. 
Yea,  but  I  knew  not  thy  glory  was  fleeing, 
Not  till  that  night  thou  didst  read  me  the 
scroll. 
Sobbed  in  my  car  the  dark  secret  of  Being ; 
Mother,  I  wept — thy  fair  creature,  the 
Soul  I' 

•Child,  wherefore  weep?    Since  the  secret 
is  spoken, 
Lie  in  mine  arras — I  will  rock  thee  to  rest ; 
Ne'er  shall  thy  slumber  be  troubled  and 
broken. 
LowwiU  I  sing  to  thee,  held  to  my  breast. 
Oh,  it  is  weary  to  wander  and  wander  ; 
Child  of  my  fiishioning,    stay  with   me 
here.' 

•  Mother,  I  cannot; 'tis  brghter  up  yonder ; 

Dark  is  thy  brow  with  the  shadow  I  fear  1 ' 

•  Child,  yet  one  kiss  !  yet  one  kiss,  ere  thott 

flvest !' 
'  Nay,  for  thy  lips  have  the  poison  of 
death!' 

•  Child,  one  embrace  ! '     '  Nay,  all  vainly 

thou  criest ; 
I  see  thy  face  darken,  I  shrink  at  thy 

breath.' 
'  Go,  I  have  wept  for  thee,  toiled  for  thee. 

borne  with  thee. 
Panioned  thee  freely  each  taint  and  each 

stain. 


A   CURL.* 

(A   BOY'S   POEM.) 

See  !  what  a  treasure  rare 

I  hold  with  fingers  aglow  1 

—  Tis  full  of  the  bright 

Subdued  sunlight 
Which  ^one  in  the  scented  hair 
Of  a  maiden  I  once  held  fair  ; 

And  I  puzzle  my  brains  to  know 
If  the  heart  of  the  beamifiil  g  ri 

Hath  kept  the  light  of  the  Long  Ago, 
As  long  as  the  yellow  ctu-1  ? 

What  matter  ?    Why,  little  or  none ! 
She  is  nought  to  me  now,  understand ; 
But  I  feel  less  sad 
Than  tearfully  glad. 
And  a  passionate  thrill  hath  ran 
Through  my  veins,  like  a  flash  of  the  sun,— 

That  with  so  unheeding  a  hand 
I  can  grasp  a  small  part  of  the  gold 
Which  dazzled  my  wits,  when  I  planned 
and  planned 
For  the  love  of  that  maiden,  of  old. 

See  1  I  crush  it  with  finger  and  thumb. 
Half  in  cruelty,  half  in  jest. — 

As  she  lies  asleep. 

Doth  a  shudder  creep 
Thro'  her  ht  art.  and  render  it  numb  ? 
Doth  a  sorrowful  whisper  come 


•  A»  these  verses  bear  a  certain  saperfictal 

semblance,  m  nAject^  to  Mr.  TtasBpj9Qio:%  Poem, 
*  A  Ringlet,'  it  may  be  as  well  xo  attte  that  thev 
appeared  in  print  J^everal  years  belore  the  pobit> 
catiaa  of  *  Eoodi  Ardeo,  asd  other  PocmSk' 
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m  afar,  whfle  her  lord  is  at  rest 

r  side,  and  none  else  are  by  ? 

h  she  shiver  ai^-ay  from  her  husband's 

breast, 

ide  her  face,  and  cry  ? 

heart  quite  withered  and  sere? 
the  pledges  foigotten  yet. 

That,  with  blushing  face, 

In  a  secret  place, 
eathed  in  my  burning  ear, 
itfoming  of  the  year. 
;n,  after  long  parting,  we  met 
Sea,  on  the  shadowy  lawn, 
spake  till  the  sunset  faded  to  jet, 
loon  and  stars  made  a  dawn  7 

!  lies  in  her  wifely  place, 
wings  of  her  white  soul  furled, 

Docs  the  cheek  at  rest 

On  her  husband's  breast 
Korch'd  with  the  hot  disgrace 
kisses  I  rain'd  on  her  face, 
m  the  mists  of  the  night  upcurled 
the  ocean  that  night  of  June, 
make  a  glamour,  wherein  the  world 
d  close  to  the  stars  and  moon? 

\  ringlet  of  yellow  hair, 
full  of  the  light  fork)m 

Of  that  parting  spot  I 

Hath  she  quite  forgot 
issionate  love  she  bare,     . 
le  hope  she  promised  to  share, 
:n  the  ringlet  of  gold  was  shorn, 
le  flowers  felt  the  sun  on  the  soil, 
the  firefly  stars  went  out  in  the  mom, 
hmried  back  to  my  toil  ? 

I  crush  it  under  my  heel  1 
1  she  forgotten  the  clear 

Vision  of  fame 

That  died,  when  her  shame 
my  wfld  brain  totter  and  reel  ?    - 
he  a  heart  to  feel? — 
5  to  her  vows  in  a  y^r ! 
jid  hollow  as  Hell  1 
I  to  the  voice  that  warned  in  her  ear  1 
Ise  to  her  God  as  well  I 

irl  that  she  gave  to  me 
aver  her  brow  of  snow, 

80  'twas  near  the  bright 

Spiritual  light 


That  burned  in  the  brain — and  see  1 
I  am  kissing  it  tenderly  ! 

She  is  asking  for  mercy,  I  know  ; 
So  I  kiss  it  again  and  again, 

For  I  know  some  charm  makes  the  wild 
kiss  glow 
Like  fire  thro'  the  woman's  brain ! 

She  caimot  choose  but  atone  I 
By  the  brow  where  this  ciirl  cnce  gleam'd  1 
She  must  in  sin  thought. 
Against  him  who  bought 
The  heart  already  mine  own, 
And  left  me  weeping  alone. 

'Tis  a  charm,  and  my  loss  is  redeemed  I 
And  the  sin  'gainst  her  lord  will  be— 
To  remember  how  close  to  the  stars  we 
seemed 
That  night  in  the  mists  by  the  Sea  1 

She  will  look  on  her  husband's  face. 
She  will  kiss  him  on  the  cheek — 
She  will  kiss,  she  will  smile  ; 
And  all  the  while, 

In  thought  no  other  may  trace. 

She'll  be  back  in  that  perfumed  place. 
Hearing  the  words  that  I  spealc, 

Vowing  the  vow  I  believe. 
While  the  sunset  dies  with  a  purple  streak, 

'Neath  the  whitening  star  of  eve. 

And  the  voice  of  the  waves  will  bar 
All  sweeter  sounds  from  her  ears, 
She'll  be  under  the  moon 
Of  that  night  of  June, 
And  the  motion  of  moon  and  star 
Will  trouble  her  from  afar ; 

And  then,  when  the  silver  spheres 
Fade  fitfully  out  of  the  skies. 
And  the  red  dawn  breaks,  she  will  wake 
in  tears. 
And  shrink  from  her  husband's  eyes  t 

And  in  time,  when  again  and  again 

I  have  kissed  the  magical  gold. 

Those  same  gross  eyes 

Will  be  open  and  wise, 

And  his  heart  will  be  feverish  pain. 

And  a  doubt  will  arise  in  his  bcain  ; 

And  ere  she  is  grown  very  old. 
He  will  know  she  is  frail  as  foam, — 
He  will  see  the  light  of  that  night  in  het 
cold 
Face,— and  my  curse  strikes  home  1 

ca 
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For  perchance  in  her  yearning  she  may 
Be  bewildered  and  brought  to  blame» 
By  a  new  delight 
So  like  that  night 
With  its  mimical  glamour  of  day, 
That  she  cannot  shake  it  away ; 

And  following  it  once  more, 
She  will  take  a  path  of  shame, 
While  the  man  blushes  red  at  his  darken'd 
door 
As  the  children  utter  her  name. 

See  1  my  passionate  lips  are  warm 

On  the  curl,  in  a  cruel  bliss — 
In  day  or  mirk 
The  charm  would  work  ! — 
While  she  dreams  of  that  night  till  her  form 
Is  caught  in  the  eddies  of  storm  ! 

There's  a  devil  impels  me  to  kiss, 
And  my  blood  boils  to  and  fro  ; 

She  asks  for  mercy  1  shall  mercy  like  this 
Be  given  my  darling  ?  .  .  .  No  1 

With  the  world,  as  it  ebbs  and  flows, 
My  heart  is  in  jarring  tune  ; 
Let  the  memory 
Of  her  beauty  be 
Furled  in  a  soft  repose 
Round  my  heart,  like  the  leaves  of  a  rose. 

The  faith,  which  has  faded  too  soon, 
I  bury  with  this  last  cry  ; 
For  the  curl,  still  bright  with  that  night 
of  June, 
Ix> !  I  tenderly  put  it  by  1 


LOVE  AND   TIME. 

This  is  the  place,  as  husht  and  dead 

As  when  I  saw  it  long  ago  ; 
Down  the  dark  walk  with  shadows  spread 

I  wander  slow. 

The  tangled  sunlight,  cold  and  dear. 
Steals   frost-white   through  the  boughs 
around. 

There  is  no  warmth  of  summer  here, 
No  summer  sound. 


Darnel  and  nettle,  as  I  pass. 

Choke  the  dim  ways,  and  in  the  bowers 
Gather  the  weeds  and  the  wild  grass 

Instead  of  flowers. 

O  life  !  O  time !  O  days  that  die  ! 

O  days  that  live  within  the  mind  I 
Here  did  we  wander,  she  and  I, 

Together  twined. 

We  passed  out  of  the  great  broad  walk. 
Beyond  the  emerald  lawns  we  strayed. 

We  lingered  slow  in  tender  talk 
Along  the  shade. 

And  then  the  great  old  maze  we  found. 
And  smiling  entered  it  unseen. 

Half  sad,  half  glad,  went  round  and  round 
Thro'  windings  green. 

In  the  bright  centre  of  the  maze 
A  rose-bush  grew,  a  dial  gleam'd  ; 

She  pluck'd  a  rose  .  .  .  with  blissful  gaze 
Watch'd  it,  and  dreamed. 

O  life !  O  time  !  O  days  divine  ! 

O  dreams  that  keep  the  soul  astir  1 
That  hour  eternity  was  mine. 

Looking  at  her  I 

This  is  the  place.     I  wander  slow. 

Dark  are  the  shades  of  shrub  and  tree. 
The  dial  stands,  the  leaves  lie  low. 

But  where  is  she  ? 

O  life  !  O  time  I  O  birds  and  flowers  1 
O  withering  leaves  upon  the  bough ! 

Alas,  she  measures  not  her  hours 
With  roses  now. 

The  dial  stands — the  dark  days  roll — 
From  year  to  year  the  roses  spring — 

Eternity  is  in  my  soul. 
Remembering. 

The  dial  stands — the  summer  goes — 
All  changeth.  nothing  dieth,  here  I 

And  all  reneweth  like  a  rose. 
From  year  to  year. 
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POETS  PROLOGUE. 
TO  DA  VI D  IN  HE  A  VEN. 

'  Quo  dl vcTStis  abis  T ' 

'  Quem  Di  diligunt,  adolesccns  moritur.' 

I. 
Lo  !  the  slow  moon  roaming 
Thro*  fleecy  mists  of  gloaming. 
FuiTO\ving  with  pearly  edge  the  jewel  pow- 
dcr'd  sky  i 
Lo,  the  bridge  moss-1  den, 
Arch'd  like  foot  of  maiden, 
And  on  the  bridge,  in  silence,  looking  up- 
ward, you  and  1 1 
Lo,  the  pleasant  season 
Of  reaping  and  of  mowing — 
The  round  still  moon  above,— beneath,  the 
river  duskily  flowing  1 

II. 

Violet  colour'd  shadows, 
Blown  from  scented  meadows. 
Float  o'er  us  to  the  pine-wood  dark  from 
yonder  dim  corn-ridge ; 
The  little  river  gushes 
Thro'  shady  sedge  and  rushes. 
And  gray  gnats  murmur  o'er  the  pools,  be- 
neath the  mossy  bridge ; — 
And  you  and  I  stand  darkly. 
O'er  the  keystone  leaning. 
And  watch  the  pale  mesmeric  moon,  in  the 
time  of  gleaners  and  gleaning. 

in. 
Do  I  dream,  I  wonder  ? 
As,  sitting  sadly  under 
A  kmely  roof  in  London,  thro*  the  grim 
square  pane  I  gaze  ? 
Here  of  you  I  ponder, 
In  a  dream,  and  yonder 
The  still  streets  seem  to  stir  and  breathe  be- 
neath the  white  moon's  rays. 
By  the  vision  cherish'd, 
By  the  battle  braved, 
Do  I  but  dream  a  hopeless  dream,  in  the 
dty  that  slew  you,  David  ? 


IV. 


Is  it  fancy  also. 
That  the  light  which  falls  so 
Faintly  upon  the  stony  street  below  me  as  I 
write. 
Near  tall  mountains  passes 
Thro'  churchyard  weeds  and  grasses 
Barely  a  mower's  mile  away  from  that  small 
bridge,  to-night? 
And,  where  you  are  lying, — 
Grass  and  flowers  above  you — 
Is  mingled  with  your  sleeping  face,  as  calm 
as  the  hearts  that  love  you? 

V. 

Poet  gentle-hearted, 
Are  you  then  departed, 
And  have  you  ceased  to  dream  the  dream 
we  loved  of  old  so  well? 
Has  the  deeply  cherish'd 
Aspiration  perish'd, 
And  are  you  happy,  David,  in  that  heaven 
where  you  dwell  ? 
Have  you  found  the  secret 
We,  so  wildly,  sought  for. 
And  is  your  soul  enswath'd,  at  last,  in  the 
singing  robes  you  fought  for  7 

VI. 

In  some  heaven  star-lighted, 
Are  you  now  united 
Unto  the  poet-spirits  that  you  loved,  of 
English  race? 
Is  Chatterton  still  dreaming? 
And,  to  give  it  stately  seeming. 
Has  the  music  of  his  last  strong  song  passed 
into  Keats's  face? 
Is  Wordsworth  there?  and  Spenser? 
Beyond  the  grave's  black  portals, 
Can  the  grand  eye  of  Milton  see  the  glory 
he  sang  to  mortals? 

VII. 

You  at  least  could  teach  me. 
Could  your  dear  voice  reach  me 
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Where  I  sit  and  copy  out  for  men  my  soul's 
strange  speech, 
Whether  it  be  bootless, 
Profitless,  and  fruitless, — 
The  weary  aching  upward  strife  to  heights 
we  cannot  reach, 
The  fame  we  seek  in  sorrow, 
The  agony  we  forego  not, 
The  haunting  singing  sense  that  makes  us 
climb—whither  we  know  not 

VIII. 

Must  it  last  for  ever, 
The  passionate  endeavour. 
Ay,  have  ye,  therfe  in  heaven,  hearts  to  throb 
and  still  aspire? 
In  the  life  you  know  now, 
Render'd  white  as  snow  now. 
Do  fresher  glory-heights  arise,  and  beckon 
higher — higher? 
Are  you  dreaming,  dreaming. 
Is  your  soul  still  roaming, 
Still  gazing  upward  »s  we  gazed,  of  old  in 
the  autumn  gloaming  ? 

IX. 

Lo,  the  book  I  hold  here, 
In  the  city  cold  here  ! 
I  hold  it  with  a  gentle  hand  and  love  it  as  I 
may ; 
Lo,  the  weary  moments  1 
Lo,  the  icy  comments  1 
And  lo,  false  Fortune's  knife  of  gold  swift- 
lifted  up  to  slay  I 
Has  the  strife  no  ending  ? 
Has  the  song  no  meaning? 
Linger  I,  id'e  as  of  old.  while  men  are  reap- 
ing or  gleaning  ? 


X. 

Upward  my  face  I  turn  to  you, 
I  long  for  you,  I  yearn  to  you, 
The  spectral  vision  trances  me  to  utt'rance 
wild  and  weak ; 
It  is  not  that  I  mourn  you. 
To  mourn  you  were  to  scorn  you. 
For  you  are  one  step  nearer  to  the  beauty 
singers  seek. 
But  I  want,  and  cannot  see  you, 
I  seek  and  cannot  find  you, 
And.  see  I  I  touch  the  book  of  songs  you 
tenderly  left  behind  you  I 


XI. 

Ay,  roe  I  I  bend  above  it. 
With  tearful  eyes,  and  love  it. 
With  tender  hand  I  touch  the  leaves,  bat 
cannot  find  you  there  1 
Mine  eyes  are  haunted  only 
By  that  gloaming  sweetly  lonely, 
The   shadows  on  the  mossy  bridge,  the 
glamour  in  the  air  I 
I  touch  the  leaves,  and  only 
See  the  glory  they  retain  not— 
The  moon  that  is  a  lamp  to  Hope,  who 
glorifies  what  we  gain  not  1 

XII. 

The  aching  and  the  yearning, 
The  hollow,  undisceming, 
Uplooking  want  I  still  retain,  daricen  the 
leaves  I  touch — 
Pale  promise,  with  much  sweetness 
Solemnizing  incompleteness. 
But  ah,  you  knew  so  little  then — and  now 
you  know  so  much  i 
By  the  vision  cherish'df 
By  the  battle  brav^ 
Have  you,  in  heaven,  shamed  the  song,  by 
a  loftier  music,  David  ? 

XIII. 

I,  who  loved  and  knew  you. 
In  the  city  that  slew  you, 
.Still  hunger  on,  and  thirst,  and  climb,  proud- 
hearted  and  alone : 
Serpent-fears  enfold  me, 
Syren-visioiis  hold  me. 
And.  like  a  wave,  I  gather  strength,  and 
gathering  strength,  I  moan  ; 
Yea,  the  pale  moon  beckons. 
Still  I  follow,  aching. 
And  gather  strength,  only  to  make  a  louder 
moan,  in  breaidng  j 

XIV. 

Tho'  the  world  could  turn  from  you. 
This,  at  least,  I  learn  from  you  : 
Beauty  and  Truth,  tho*  never  found,  are 
worthy  to  be  sought. 
The  singer,  upward-springing. 
Is  grander  than  his  singing. 
And  tranquil  self-sufficing  joy  illumes  the 
dark  of  thought 
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This,  at  least,  you  teach  me, 
In  a  revelation : 
That  gods  still  snatch,  as  worthy  death,  the 
soul  in  its  aspiration. 

XV. 

And  I  think,  as  you  thought, 
Poesy  and  Truth  ought 
Never  to  lie  silent  in  the  singer's  heart  on 
earth  ; 
Tho*  they  be  discarded, 
Slighted,  unrewarded, — 
Tho',  unto  vulgar  seeming,  they  appear  of 
little  worth, — 
Yet  tender  brother-singers. 
Young  or  not  yet  bom  to  us, 
May  seek  there,  for  the  singer's  sake,  that 
love  which  sweeteneth  scorn  to  us ! 

XVI. 

While  I  sit  in  silence, 
Comes  from  mile  on  mile  hence. 
From  English  Keats's  Roman  grave,  a  voice 
that  sweetens  toil  1 
Think  you,  no  fond  creatures 
Draw  comfort  from  the  features 
Of  Chatterton,  pale  Phaethon,  hurled  down 
to  sunless  soil  ? 
Scorch'd  with  sunlight  lying, 
Eyes  of  sunlight  hollow. 
Bat,  seel  upon  the  lips  a  gleam  of  the 
chrism  of  Apollo  1 

XVII. 

Noble  thought  produces 
Noble  ends  and  uses, 
Noble  hopes  are  part  of  Hope  wherever  she 
maybe, 
Noble  thought  enhances 
Life  and  all  its  chances, 
And  noble  self  is  noble  song, — ^all  this  I 
learn  from  thee  I 
And  I  learn,  moreover, 
'Mid  the  city's  strife  too. 
That  such  faint  song  as  sweetens  Death  can 
sweeten  the  singer's  life  too ! 

XVIII. 

Lo,  my  Book  !— I  hold  it 
In  weary  hands,  and  fold  it 
Unto  my  heaxt,  if  only  as  a  token  I  aspire  ; 


And.  by  song's  assistance, 
Unto  your  dim  distance. 
My  soul  uplifted  is  on  wings,  and  beckon'd 
higher,  nigher. 
By  the  sweeter  wisdom 
You  return  unspcaking, 
Though  endless,  hopeless,  be  the  search,  we 
exalt  our  souls  in  seeking. 

XIX. 

Higher,  yet,  and  higher, 
Ever  nigher,  ever  nigher. 
To  the  glory  we  conceive  not,  let  us  toil 
and  strive  and  strain  ! — 
The  agonized  yearning. 
The  imploring  and  the  burning, 
Grown  awfuller,  intenser,  at  each  vista  we 
attain. 
And  clearer,  brighter,  growing. 
Up  the  gulfs  of  heaven  wander. 
Higher,  higher  yet,   and  higher,    to    the 
Mystery  we  ponder  I 

XX. 

Yea,  higher  yet,  and  higher. 
Ever  nigher,  ever  nigher. 
While  men  grow  small  by  stooping  and  the 
reaper  piles  the  grain, — 
Can  it  then  be  bootless. 
Profitless  and  fruitless. 
The  weary  aching  upward  search  for  what 
we  never  gain  ? 
Is  there  not  awaiting 
Rest  and  golden  weather. 
Where,  passionately  purified,   the  singers 
may  meet  together  ? 

xxr. 

Up  I  higher  yet,  and  higher, 
Ever  nigher,  ever  nigher. 
Thro'  voids  that  Milton  and  the  rest  beat 
still  with  seraph-wings ; 
Out  thro'  the  great  gate  creeping 
Where  God  hath  put  his  sleeping — 
A  dewy  cloud  detaining  not  the  soul  that 
soars  and  sings. 
Up  i  higher  yet,  and  higher. 
Fainting  nor  retreating, 
Beyond  the  sun.  beyond  the  stars,  to  the  far 
bright  reahn  of  meeting  t 
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XXII. 

O  Mystery  !  O  Passion  ! 
To  sit  on  earth,  and  fashion. 
What  floods  of  music  visibled  may  fill  that 
fancied  place ! 
To  think,  the  least  that  singeth, 
Aspireth  and  upspringeth, 
May  weep  glad  tears  on  Keats's  breast  and 
look  in  Milton's  face  ! 
When  human  power  and  failure 
Arc  equalized  for  ever, 
And  the  one  great  Light  that  haloes  all  is 
the  passionate  bright  endeavour  1 

xxirr. 

But  ah,  that  pale  moon  roaming 
Thro'  fleecy  mists  of  gloaming. 
Furrowing   with    pearly   edge   the   jewd- 
powder'd  sky. 
And  ah,  the  days  departed 
With  your  friendship  gentle-hearted. 
And  ah,  the  dream  we  dreamt  that  night, 
together,  you  and  1 1 
Is  it  fashion'd  wisely. 
To  help  us  or  to  blind  us. 
l*hat  at  each  height  we  gain  we  turn,  and 
behold  a  heaven  behind  us? 


THE    UNDERTONES, 

Tlum  Fanie  !  who  makest  of  the  singer's  Life, 
Fftint  wilh  th«  swcetnesi  of  its  own  desire, 
A  Mfttiif  of  Narcissus,  still  and  fair 
Kor  evtrmore,  and  iKriiding  evermore 
Over  Us  beauteous  image  mirrored 
In  the  swifk  current  of  our  human  days, 
kternally  in  act  to  clasp  and  kiss  I 

0  Kama,  teach  thoa  this  flesh  and  blood  to  love 
fhtme  beauteous  counterjMrt,  and  while  it  beads, 
Tr^muknisly  ffaiing  on  the  image,  blow 

1  by  Irtunp  alotid,  apd  frets*  it  into  stooe  I 

I. 
PROTEUS ; 

0K»   A  PSF.LUDB. 

t. 

\\'V\  fh*  living  elrnncnli  of  things 
I,  l'roti<ti«,  mingle,  iceking  strange  dis- 

gUtM<  \ 

t  Ifrtfib  tb«<  Him 'god  on  sn  eagle's  wings. 
( \^  tmik  Mt  hf^rror  thfo'  a  murderer's  eyes, 


In  shape  of  hom^  beast  my  shadow  glides 
Among  broad-kav^  flowers  that  blow  neath 
Afric  tides. 

2. 

Lo  1  I  was  stirring  in  the  leaves  that  shaded 

The  Garden  where  the  Man  and  Woman 
smiled : 
I  saw  them  later,  laimentless,  degraded. 

The  apple  sour  upon  their  tongues  ;  be- 
guiled 
By  the  sweet  wildness  of  the  Woman's  teais, 

I  dropt  in  dew  upon  her  lips,  and  stole 

Under  her  heart,  a  stirring  human  SouL 
The  blood  within  her  tingling  in  mine  ears ; 
And  as  I  lay,  I  heard  a  voice  that  cried 

'  Lo,    Proteus,   the  unborn,    shall  >»-ake 
to  be 
Heir  of  the  Woman's  sorrow,  yet  a  giude 

Conducting  back  to  immortality — 
The  spirit  of  the  leaves  of  Paradise 
Shan  lift  him  upward,  to  aspire  and  rise !' 
Then  sudden,  I  was  conscious  that  I  lay 
Under  a  heaven  that  gleam' d  afar  away : — 

I  heard  the  Man  and  Woman  w  eping. 

The  green  leaves  rustling,  and  the  Serpent 
creeping. 
The  roar  of  beasts,  the  song  of  birds,  the 

chime 
Of  elements  in  sudden  strife  sublime. 

And  overhead  I  saw  the  starry  Tree, 

Eternity, 
Put  forth  the  blossom  Time. 


A  wind  of  ancient  prophecy  swept  down, 

And  wither'd  up  my  beauty  -  where  1  lay 
On  Paris'  bosom,  in  the  Trojan  to^k-n  ; 

Troy  vanish'd,  and  I  \K-andcr'd  far  away, — 
Till,  lying  on  a  Virgin's  breast,  I  gazed 

Thro'  infant  eyes,  and  saw.  as  in  a  dream. 
The  great  god  Pan  whom  I  had  raised  and 
praised. 
Float  huge,  unsinew'd,  down  a  mighty 
stream. 
With  leaves  and  lilies  hcap'd  about  his  head. 
And  a  weird  music  hemming  him  around. 
While,  dropping  from  his  nerveless  fingers 
dead. 
A  brazen  sceptre  plunged  with  hollow 
sound: 
A  trackless  Ocean  wrinkling  tempest-wing'd 
Open'd  its  darkness  for  the  clay  imking'd  : 
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Moreover,  as  he  floated  on  at  rest. 

With  lips  that  flutter'd  still  in  act  to  speak. 
An  eagle,  swooping  down  upon  his  breast, 
Pick'd  at  his  songless  lips  with  golden 
beak. 

4- 
There  was  a  sound  of  fear  and  lamentation, 
The  forests  wail'd,  the  stars  and  moon 
grew  pale. 
The  air  grew  cloudy  with  the  desolation 
Of  gods  that  fell  from  realmless  thrones 
like  hail ; 
But  as  I  gazed,  the  great  God  Pan  awaking, 
Lookt  in  the  Infant's  happy  eyes  and 
smiled. 
And  smiling  died  ;   and  like  a  sunbeam 
breaking 
From  greenwood  olden,  rose  a  presence 
mild 
In  exhalation  from  the  clay,  and  stole 
Around  the  Infant  in  an  auriole — 

When,  gladden'd  by  the  glory  of  the  child, 
Dawn  gleam'd  from  pole  to  pole. 

5. 
And.  lo !  a  shape  with  pallid  smile  divine 

Wander"d  in  Palestine ; 
And  Adam's  might  was  stately  in  his  eyes. 
And  Eve's  wan  sweetness  glimmer'd  on 

his  cheek. 
And  when  he  open'd  heavenly  lips  to  speak, 
I  heard,  disturbing  Pilate  into  sighs. 
The  rustle  of  those  leaves  in  Paradise  I 
Then  all  was  dark,  the  earth,  and  air,  and 
sky, 
The  sky  was  troubled  and  the  earth  was 
shaken. 
Beasts  shriek'd,  men  shouted,   and  there 
came  a  cry — 
•  My  God,  I  am  forsaken  !  * 
But  even  then  I  smiled  amid  my  tears, 
And  saw  in  vision,  down  the  future  years, 
What  time  the  cry  still  rung  in  heaven's 
dark  dome. 
The  likeness  of  his  smile  ineffable, 
Serenely  dwell 
On  Raphael,  sunn'd  by  popes  and  kings  at 
Rome, 
And  Dante,  singing  in  his  Tuscan  cell  I 

6. 

Suddenly,  from  the  vapours  of  the  north. 
Ice-bearded,  snowy-visaged,  Strength  burst 
forth, 


Brandishing  arms  in  death : 
'Twas  Ades,  frighted  from  his  seat  in  Hell 
By  that  pale  smile  of  peace  ineffable, 

That  with  a  sunny  life-producing  breath, 
Wreathed  siunmer  rotmd  the  foreheads  of 
the  Dead, 

And  troubled  Hell's  wemi  silence  into  joy. 
And  with  a  voice  that  rent  the  pole  he  said, 

'  Lo,  I  am  Thor,  the  mighty  to  destroy  I ' 
The  accents  ran  to  water  on  his  mouth. 

The  pole  was  kindled  to  a  fiery  glow, 
A  breath  of  summer  floated  from  the  south 

And  melted  him  like  snow. 


Yea  thus,  thro'  change  on  change. 
Haunted  for  ever  by  the  leafy  sound 
That  sigh'd  the  Woman  and  the  Man  around, 

I,  Proteus,  range. 
A  weary  quest,  a  power  to  climb  and  soar, 

Yet  never  quit  life's  bitterness  and  stark- 
ness, 

A  groping  for  God's  hand  amid  the  dark- 
ness, 
The  day  behind  me  and  the  night  before. 
This  is  my  task  for  evermore  1 
I  am  the  shadow  of  the  inspiration 

Breath'd  on  the  Man ;  I  am  the  sense  alone, 
That,  generation  upon  generation, 

Empowers  the  sinful  Woman  to  atone 
By  giving  angels  to  the  grave  and  weeping 

Because  she  knows  not  whither  they  are 
going ; 
I  am  the  strife  awake,  the  terror  sleeping, 

The  sorrow  ever  ebbing,  ever  flowing. 
Mine  are  the  mighty  names  of  power  and 
worth 

The  seekers  of  the  vision  that  hath  fled, 
I  bear  the  Infant's  smile  about  the  earth. 

And  put  the  Cross  on  the  aspirant's  head, 
I  am  the  peace  on  holy  men  who  die, 

I  waft  as  sacrifice  their  fleeting  breath — 
I  am  the  change  that  is  not  change,  for  I 

Am  deathless,  being  Death. 

8. 

For,  evermore  I  grow 
Wiser,  with  humbler  power  to  feel  and  know; 
For,  in  the  end  I,  Proteus,  shall  cast 

All  wondrous  shapes  aside  but  one  alone. 
And  stand  (while  round  about  me  in  the  Vast 

Earth,  Sun,  Stars,  Moon,  as  snowflakes 
melt  at  last,) 
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A  Skeleton  that,  shadow  d  by  the  Tree, 

Eternity, 
Holds  in  his  hands  the  blossom  Time  full 
blown, 

And  kneels  before  a  Throne. 


IT. 
ADES,   KING  OF  HELL. 

I. 
Beneath  the  caves  where  sunless  loam 
Grows  dim  and  reddens  into  gold  ; 
'Neath  the  fat  earth-seams,  where  the 
cold 
Rains  thicken  to  the  flowery  foam 
Fringing  blue  streams  in  summer  tones ; 
Beneath  the  spheres  where  dead  men's 
bones 
Change  darkly  thro*  slow  centuries  to  marl 
and  glittering  stones  ;— 

2. 

Orb'd  in  that  rayless  realm,  alone, 
Far  from  the  realm  of  sun  and  shower, 
A  palpable  god  with  godlike  power, 
I,  Ades.  dweh  upon  a  throne  ; 
Much  darkness  did  my  eyelids  tire  ; 
But  thro'  my  veins  the  hid  Sun's  fire 
Communicated  impulse,  hope,  thought,  pas- 
sion, and  desire. 


F.temities  of  lonely  reign. 
Full  of  faint  dreams  of  day  and  night 
And  the  white  glamour  of  starry  light, 
Oppress'd  my  patience  into  pain  ; 
Upward  I  sent  a  voice  of  prayer 
That  made  a  horror  in  the  air  : 
And  •  Ades  craves  a  queen,  O  Zeus  1  *  shook 
heaven  unaware. 


The  gods  stopt  short  in  full  carouse, 
And  listen'd.     On  the  streams  of  Hell 
The  whole  effulgent  conclave  fell 
As  in  a  glass.     With  soft-arch'd  brows, 
And  wings  of  dewy-tinctured  dye. 
Pale  Iris  listen'd  blushingly  ; 
And  Here  sought  the  soul  of  Zeus  with 
coldly  eager  eye. 


Then  the  clear  hyaline  grew  cold 
And  dim  before  the  Father's  face ; 
Gray  meditation  clothed  the  place ; 
And  rising  up  Zeus  cried,  '  Behold  1  '— 
And  on  Olumpos'  crystal  wall, 
A  kingly  phantom  cloudy  and  tall, 
ITironed,   sceptred,   crown' d,    was    darkly 
apparition'd  at  the  call. 

6. 
•  Behold  him  I '  Zeus  the  Father  cried. 
With  voice  that  shook  my  throne  for- 
lorn : 
Pale  Hermes  curl'd  his  lips  in  scorn, 
And  Iris  drew  her  bow  aside : 

Artemis  paled  and  did  not  speak ; 
Sheer  fear  flush'd  Aphrodite's  check ; 
And  only  owl-eyed  Pallas  look'd  with  pitying 
smile  and  meek. 


A  weary  night  thro'  earth  and  air 
The  shadow  of  my  longing  spread, 
And  not  a  goddess  answered. 
All  nature  darken'd  at  my  prayer  ; 
Which    darkness    earth    and    air  did 

shroud, 
No  starrain'd  light,  but,  pale  and  proud, 
With  blue-edged  sickle  Artemis  cut  her  slow 
path  thro*  cloud. 

8. 

And  when  the  weary  dark  was  done. 
Beyond  my  sphere  of  realm  upsprang, 
With  smile  that  beam'd  and  harp  that 
sang, 
Apollo  piloting  the  Sun  ; 
And  conscious  of  him  shining  o'er, 
I  watch'd  my  black  and  watery  floor 
Wherein    the   wondrous   upper -world   is 
mirror'd  evermore. 


When  lo,  there  murmur'd  on  my  brain, 
Like  sound  of  distant  waves,  a  sound 
That  did  my  godlike  sense  confound 
And  kiss'd  my  eyelids  down  in  pain  ; 
And  far  above  I  heard  the  beat 
Of  musically  falling  feet, 
Hurl'd  by  the  echoes  of  the  earth  down  to 
my  brazen  seat 
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And  I  was  'ware  that  overhead 

Walk'd  one  whose  very  motion  sent 
A  sweet  immortal  wonderment 
Thro*  the  deep  dwellings  of  the  Dead, 
And  fliish'd  the  seams  of  cavern  and 

mine 
To  gleams  of  gold  and  diamond  shine, 
^d  made  the  misty  dews  shoot  up  to  kiss 
her  feet  divine. 

II. 

By  2^eus,  the  beat  of  those  soft  feet 
Thrill'd  to  the  very  roots  of  Hell, 
Troubling  the  mournful  streams  that  fell 
Like  snakes  from  o  t  my  brazen  seat : 
Faint  music  reach'd  me  strange  and 

slow, 
My  conscious  Throne  gleam'd  pale  as 
snow, 
A  beauteous  vision  vaguely  fill'd  the  dusky 
glass  below. — 

12. 

When  I  beheld  in  that  dark  glass 
The  phantom  of  a  lonely  maid, 
WHio  gather'd  flowers  in  a  green  glade 
Knee-deep  in  dewy  meadow  grass, 
And  on  a  riverside.     Behold. 
The  sun  that  robed  her  round  with  gold, 
Mirror'd  beneath  me  raylessly,  loom'd  white 
and  round  and  cold. 

13. 
Soft  yellow  hair  that  curl'd  and  clang 
Throbbed  to  her  feet  in  softest  showers, 
And  as  she  went  she  gather'd  flowers, 
And  as  she  gather'd  flowers  she  sang  : 
It  floated  down  my  sulphurous  eaves, 
That  melody  of  flowers  and  leaves, 
Of  vineyards,   gushing  purple  wines,  and 
yellow  slanted  sheaves. 

14. 

Darkling  I  mutter'd,  '  It  were  choice 
Proudly  to  throne  in  solemn  cheer 
So  fair  a  queen,  and  ever  to  hear 
Such  song  from  so  divine  a  voice  ! ' 
And  with  the  wish  I  upward  breathed 
A  mist  of  fire  that  swiftly  seethed 
Thro'  shuddering  earth-seams  overhead,  and 
round  her  warm  knees  wreathed. 


IS- 
Whereon  the  caves  of  precious  stones 
Grew  bright  as  moonlight  thrown  on 

death. 
And  red  gold  brighten'd,  and  the  breath 
Drcwg^enness  moist  from  fleshless  bones; 
And  every  cave  was  murmuring : 
*  O  River,  cease  to  flow  and  sing, 
And  bear  the  tall  bride  on  thy  banks  to  the 
footstool  of  thy  king  i ' 

16. 

Then  writhed  the  roots  of  forest  trees 
In  tortuous  fear,  till  tremblingly 
Green  leaves  quaked  round  her.     A 
sharp  cry 
Went  upward  from  the  Oreades ; 
Low  murmurs  woke  in  bower  and  cave, 
With  diapason  in  the  wave  : 
The  River  eddied  darkly  round,  obeying  as 
a  slave. 

17. 
Half  stooping  downward,  while  she  held 
A  flower  in  loosening  fingers  light ; 
The  quick  pink  fading  from  the  white 
Upon  her  cheek  ;  with  eyes  that  welled 
Dark  pansy  thoughts  from  veins  that 

dart 
Like  restless  snakes  round  the  honied 
heart, 
And  balmy  breath  that  mildly  blew  herrosc- 
red  lips  apart, — 

18. 

She  listen'd— -stately,  yet  dismay'd  ; 
And  dimly  conscious  of  some  change 
That  made  the  whispering  place  seem 
strange 
And  awful,  far  from  human  aid  ; 
And  as  the  moaning  Stream  grew  near. 
And  whirl'd  unto  her  with  eddies  clear, 
She  saw  my  shadow  in  his  waves  and  shrank 
away  in  fear. 

19. 

'Small  River,  flowing  with  summer  sound. 
Strong  River,  solemn  Ades'  slave, 
Row  unto  her  with  gentle  wave, 
And  make  an  isle,  and  hem  her  round.' 
The  River,  sad  with  gentle  worth, 
Felt  backward  to  that  cave  of  earth 
Where,  troubled  with  my  crimson  eyes,  he 
shudder'd  into  birth. 
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20. 

Him  saw  she  trembling  ;  but  unseen, 
Under  long  sedges  lily-strew' d, 
Round  creeping  roots  of  underwood, 
Low  down  beneath  the  grasses  g^reen 
Whereon  she  waited  wondering-eyed. 
My  servant  slid  with  stealthy  tide  : — 
Then  like  a  fountain  bubbled  up  and  foam'd 
on  either  side. 

91. 

And  shrinking  back  she  gazed  in  fear 
On  his  wild  hair,  and  lo,  an  isle — 
Around  whose  brim  waves  rose  the  while 
She  cried,  '  O  mother  Ceres,  hear ! ' 
Then  sprang  she  wildly  to  and  fro, 
Wilder  than  rain  and  white  as  snow. 
'  O  honour'd  River,  grasp  thy  prize,  and  to 
the  footstool  flow  I ' 

22. 

One  swift  sunbeam  with  sickly  flare 
On  white  arms  waving  high  did  gleam, 
What  time  she  shriek'd,  and  the  strong 
Stream 
Leapt  up  and  grasp'd  her  by  the  hair. 
And  all  was  dark.    With  wild  heads 

bow'd 
The  forest  murmur'd,  and  black  cloud 
Split  speumy  on  the  mountain  tops  with  tire 
and  portent  loud  1 

33. 
Then  all  was  still  as  the  Abyss, 
Save  for  the  dark  and  bubbling  water, 
And  the  farvoice.   •  BearCeres'  daughter 
Unto  the  kingly  feet  of  Dis  1 ' 
Wherefore  I  rose  upon  my  throne, 
And  smote  my  kingdom's  roof  of  stone ; 
Earth  moan'd  to  her  deep  fiery  roots — Hell 
answer'd  with  a  groan. 

24. 

When  swiftly  waving  sulphurous  wings 
The  Darkness  brooded  down  in  fear 
To  listen.    I,  afar,  could  hear 
The  coming  River's  murmurings  ; 
My  god-like  eyes  with  flash  of  flame 
Peer'd  up  the  chasm.    As  if  in  shame 
Of  his  slave-deed,   darkly  and  slow,   my 
trembling  servant  came. 


95. 
The  gentleness  of  summer  light, 
This  stream,  my  honour'd  slave  pos- 

The  blue  flowers  mirror'd  in  his  breast. 
And  the  meek  lamps  that  sweeten  ni^t. 
Had    made   his   heart   too   mild    to 

bear 
With  other  than  a  gentle  care, 
And  slow  sad  solemn  pace,  a  load  so  violet- 
eyed  and  fair  I 

26. 

Him  saw  I,  as,  thro'  looming  rocks. 
He  glimmer'd  like  a  serpent  gray 
Whose    moist   coils   hiss;    thoi,    £u- 
away, 
Lo,  the  dim  gleam  of  golden  locks, 
Lo,  a  far  gleam  of  glinting  gold. 
Floating  in  many  a  throbbing  fold. 
What  time  soft  ripples  panted  dark  on 
queenly  eyelids  cold. 

27. 

Silently,  with  obeisance  meet. 
In  gentle  arms  escorting  well 
The  partner  of  eternal  Hell, 
Thus  flow'd,  not  halting,  to  my  feet 
The  gracious  River  with  his  load  : 
Her  with  dark  arm-sweep  he  bestow'd 
On  my  great  footstool— then  again,  with 
sharp  shriek,  upward  flow'd. 

28. 

So  fair,  so  fair,  so  strangely  fair, 
Dark  from  the  waters  lay  my  love ; 
And  lo,  I,  Ades.  stoop'd  above. 
And  shuddering  touch'd  the  yellow  hair 
That  made  my  beaded  eyeballs  dose — 
Awfiil  as  simshine.    Cold  as  snows, 
Pale-fiaced,  dank-lidded,  proud,  she  lay  in 
wonderful  repose. 

29. 

And  all  the  lesser  Thrones  that  rise 
Around  me,  shook.    With  murmurous 

breath. 
Their  Kings  shook  off  eternal  death, 
'  And  with  a  million  fiery  eyes 

Glared  red  above,  below,  arotmd. 
And  saw  me  stooping  fiery-crown'd ; 
And  the  white  faces  of  the  damn'd  arose 
without  a  sotmd. 
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As  if  in  awful  suDbeam,  rife 

With  living  Elory,  pierced  Ihe  gloom, 

Bringing  to  spirits  blind  wiUi  dooio 

The  summers  of  forgotten  life,— 

Those  pallid  laces,  mad  and  stem, 

Rose  up  in  foam,  and  eacb  in  [um 

Ri>n*d  downward,  aa  a  while  wave  breaks, 

and  seetn'd  to  plead  and  yeanu 


What  time  this  horror  loom'd  beyond, 
Her  soul  was  troubled  into  sighs  : 
StooiHng,  throDed.  crown'd,  1  touch'd 

With  dim  and  ceremonia]  wand  ; 
And  looking  up,  she  saw  and  knew 
An  awful  love  which  did  subdue 
Itself  lo  her  bright  comeliDcss  aad  gave  her 


'Wekxime  I' — The  rocks  and  cbasml  and 

The  million  throoei  and  their  black 

The  very  snakes  and  creeping  Uungs, 
The  very  danm'd  within  ihe  waves. 

Croan'd  '  welcome ; '  and  she  heard — 

with  light 
Fingers  that  writhed  in  tresses  bright, — 
But  when  I  touch'd  her  lo  the  soul,  she 
slowly  rose  her  height 

33- 


She  rose  erect  more  bugely  fair, 
And,  dark'ning  to  a  queenhood  slera. 
She  gaied  into  mine  eyes  and  Iheoce 
Drew  black  and  subtle  inference, 
J>1iming   Ihe  black  godhead   there  with 


34- 
Low  a(  her  feet,  huge  Cerberus 
Crouch'd  groaning,  but  wilb  royal  look 
She  stooping  silenced  him,  and  look 
The  Ihrone  sublime  and  perilous 
That  rose  to  bold  her  and  upstteam't 
Vaporous  fire  :  the  dark  void  scream'd, 
The  pale  Eumenides  made  moan,  with  eyes 
and  teeth  that  gleam'd. 


3S- 
Behold,  she  ^ts  beside  me  now, 
A  weighty  sorrow  in  her  mien. 
Yet  gracious  to  her  woes  -  a  queen  ; 
The  sunny  locks  about  her  brow 

Shadow'd  to  godhead  solenm,  meet ; 
Throned,   queen'd  ;  bul  roimd  about 
her  feel, 
Sweetened  by  gentle  grass  and  flowers,  the 


36. 

And  surely,  when  the  mirror  dun 

Beneath  me  mirrors  yellowing  leans, 

And  reapers  binding  golden  sheaves, 

And  vineyards  purple  in  (he  sun. 

When  fulness  flits  the  plenteous  year 

Of  the  bright  upper-world,  I  hear 

lie  voice  among  Ihe  harvest-fields   Ihat 

manms  a  daughter  dear. 


hills, 
'  Persephon*  ; '  sad  radiance  fills 
The  dripping  horn  of  Artemis 
Silverly  shaken  in  the  sky  : 
And  a  great  frost-wind  rushing  by — 
Ceres  will  rob  the  eyes  of  Hell  when  seed- 
lime  drawetb  tiigh.' 


And  in  the  seed-lime  after  snow, 

Down  Ihe  long  eaves,  in  soft  distress. 
Dry  cortl-blades  tangled  in  her  dress. 
The  weary  goddess  wanders  slow— 
The  million  eyes  of  Hell  are  benl 
On  my  strange  queen  in  wondennent, — 
The  ghost  of  Iris  gleams  across  my  water* 
impotent  1 

39- 
And   the  sweet  Bow   bends  mild   and 
bland 
O'er  rainy  meadows  near  the  light. 
When  fading  far  along  the  night 
They  wander  upward  hand-in-band ; 
And  like  a.  phantom  I  renuun, 
Chain'd  to  a  throne  in  loiKly  reign, 
Tin,  swcetwith  greenness,  moonlighlJdss'd, 
she  wanden  back  agaiik 


■     J 
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40. 

But  when  afar  thro'  rifts  of  gold 
And  caverns  steep'd  in  fog  complete, 
I  hear  the  beat  of  her  soft  feet, 
My  kingdom  totters  as  of  old  ; 
And,  conscious  of  her  sweeter  worth. 
Her  godhead  of  serener  birth, 
Hell,  breathing  fire  thro'  flowers  and  leaves, 
feels  to  the  upper-earth. 

HI. 
PAN. 

It  is  not  well,  ye  gods,  it  is  not  ^-ell ! 
Yea,  hear  me  grumble — rouse,  ye  sleepers, 

rouse 
Upon  thick-carpeted  Olumpos'  top — 
Nor,  faintly  hearing,  murmur  in  your  sloth 
•  'Tis  but  the  voice  of  Pan  the  malcontent ! ' 
Shake  the  sleek  sunshine  from  ambrosial 

locks. 
Vouchsafe  a  sleepy  glance  at  the  far  earth 
That  underneath  ye  wrinkles  dim  with  cloud. 
And  smile,  and  sleep  again  ! 

Mb,  when  at  first 
The  deep  Vast  murmur'd.  and  Eternity 
Gave  forth  a  hollow  sound  while  from  its 

voids 
Ye  blossom'd  thick  as  flowers,  and  by  the 

light 
Beheld  yourselves  eternal  and  divine. — 
Me.  underneath  the  darkness  visible 
And  calm  as  ocean  when  the  cold  Moon 

smoothes 
The  palpitating  waves  without  a  sound, — 
Me,  ye  saw  sleeping  in  a  dream,  white-hair* d. 
Low-lidded,  gentle,  aged,  and  like  the  shade 
Of  the  eternal  self-unconsciousness 
Out  of  whose  law  ye  had  awaken' d — gods 
Fair-statured,  self-apparent,  marvellous, 
Dove-eyed,  and  inconceivably  divine. 

Over  the  ledges  of  high  mountains,  thro' 
The  fulgent  streams  of  dawn,  soft-pillowM 
On  downy  clouds  that  swam  in  reddening 

streaks 
Like  milk   wherein  a  crimson  wine-drop- 
melts. 
And  far  beyond  the  dark  of  vague  low  lands, 
Uprose  Apollo,  shaking  from  his  locks 
Ambrosial  dews,  and  making  as  he  rose 
A  murmur  such  sis  west  winds  weave  in  June. 


Wherefore  the  darkness  in  whose  depth  I  sat 
Wonder'd  :  thro'  newly-wdven  boughs,  the 

light 
Crept  onward  to  mine  eyelids  unaware. 
And  fluttering  o'er  my  wrinkled  length  of 

limb 
Like  tremulous  butterflies  above  a  snake, 
Disturb'd  me, — and  I  stirr'd,  and  open'd 

eyes, 
Then  lifted  up  my  eyes  to  see  the  light. 
And  saw  the  light,  and,  seeing  not  mysdf. 
Smiled  1 

Thereupon,  ye  gods,  the  woods  and  lawns 
Grew  populously  glad  with  living  things. 
A  rod  of  stone  beneath  my  heel  grew  bright. 
Writhing  to  life,  and  hissing  drew  swift  coils 
O'er  the  upspringing  grass  ;  above  my  bead 
A  birch  unbound  her  silver-shinunering  hair. 
Brightening  to  the  notes  of  numerous  birds; 
And  far  dim  mountains  hoUow'd  out  them- 

selves 
To  give  forth  streams,  till  down  the  moun- 
tain-sides 
The  loosen'd  streams  ran  flowing.     Then  a 

voice 
Came  from  the  darkness  as  it  roll'd  away 
Under  Apollo's  sunshine-sandall'd  foot. 
And  the  vague  voice  shriek'd  '  Pan  I '  and 

woods  and  streams, 
Sky  -  kissing  mountains  and  the  courteous 

vales, 
Cried  *  Pan ! '  and  earth's  reverberating  roots 
Gave  forth  an  answer,  '  Pan  1 '  and  stooping 

down 
His  fiery  eyes  to  scorch  me  from  my  trance, 
Unto  the  ravishment  of  his  soft  lyre 
'  Pan  1 '  sang  Apollo  :  when  the  wide  world 

heard, 
Brightening  brightlier,  till  thro'  murmurous 

leaves 
Pale   wood-nymphs   peep'd    around   me 

whispering  *  Pan  I ' 
And  sweeter  faces  floated  in  the  stream 
That    gurgled    to    my   ankle,    whispering 

•  Pan  ! ' 
And,  clinging  to  the  azure  gown  of  air 
That  floated  earthward  dropping  scented 

dews, 
A  hundred  lesser  spirits  panted  •  Pan  I ' 
And.  far  along  an  opening  forcst-glade. 
Beating  a  green  lawn  with  alternate  feet, 
'  Pan  I '  cried  the  satyrs  leaping.    Then  aU 

sounds 
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Were  hush'd  for  coming  of  a  sweeter  sound ; 
And  rising  up,  with  outstretch'd  arms,  I, 

Pan, 
Look'd  eastward,  saw,  and  knew  myself  a 

god. 

It  was  not  well,  ye  gods,  it  was  not  well ! 
Star  -  guiders,    cloud  -  compellers — ye   who 

stretch 
Ambrosia  -  dripping  limbs,  great  -  statured, 

bright. 
Silken  and  fair-proportion'd,  in  a  place 
Thick-carpeted  with  grass  as  soft  as  sleep  ; 
Who  with  mild  glorious  eyes  of  liquid  depth 
Subdue  to  perfect  peace  and  calm  eteme 
The  mists  and  vapours  of  the  nether-world, 
That  curl  up  dimly  from  the  nether-world 
And  make  a  roseate  mist  wherein  ye  lie 
Soft -lidded,    broad  -  foreheaded,   stretch'd 

supine 
In  awful  contemplations — ye  great  gods. 
Who  meditate  your  forms  and  find  them 

fair — 
Ye  heirs  of  odorous  rest — it  was  not  well ! — 
For,  with  Apollo  sheer  above,  I,  Pan, 
In  whom  a  gracious  godhead  lived  and 

moved. 
Rose,  glorious-hearted,  and  look'd  down ; 

and  lo, 
Goat-legs,  goat-thighs,  goat-feet,  uncouth 

and  rude. 
And.  higher,  the  breast  and  bowels  of  a 

beast. 
Huge  thews  and  twisted  sinews  swoll'n  like 

cords. 
And  thick  integument  of  bark-brown  skin — 
A  hideous  apparition  masculine  ! 
But  in  my  veins  a  new  and  natural  youth. 
In  my  great  veins  a  music  as  of  boughs 
When  the  cool  aspen-fingers  of  the  Rain 
Fed  for  the  eyelids  of  the  earth  in  spring. 
In  every  vein  quick  life  ;  within  my  soul 
The  meekness  of  some  sweet  eternity 
Forgot ;  and  in  mine  eyes  soft  violet-thoughts 
That  widen'd  in  the  eyeball  to  the  light, 
And  peep'd,  and  trembled  chilly  back  to  the 

soul 
Like  leaves  of  violets  closing. 

By  my  lawns, 
My  honey-flowing  rivers,  by  my  woods 
Grape-growing,   by  my   mountains   down 
whose  sides 


The  slow  flocks  thread  like  silver  streams  at 

eve. 
By  the  deep  comfort  in  the  eyes  of  Zeus 
When  the  soft  murmur  of  my  peaceful  dales 
Blows  like  a  gust  of  perfume  on  his  cheek. 
There  where  he  reigns,  cloud-shrouded— by 

meek  lives 
That  smoothe  themselves  like  wings  of  doves 

and  brood 
Over  immortal  themes  for  love  of  me — 
I  swear  it  was  not  welL 

Ay,  ay,  ye  smile  ; — 
Ye  hear  me,  garrulous,  and  turn  again 
To  contemplation  of  the  slothful  clouds 
That  curtain  ye  for  sweetness.     Hear  me, 

gods  I 
Not  the  ineffable  stars  that  interlace 
The  azure  panoply  of  Zeus  himself. 
Have  surer  sweetness  than  my  hyacinths 
When  they  grow  blue  in  gazing  on  blue 

heaven. 
Than  the  white  lilies  of  my  rivers  when 
In  leafy  spring  Selena's  silver  horn 
Spills  paleness,  peace,  and  fragrance. — And 

for  these. 
For  all  the  sensible  or  senseless  things 
Which  swell  the  sounds  and  sights  of  earth 

and  air, 
I  snatch  some  glory  which  of  right  belongs 
To  ye  whom  1  revile  :  ay,  and  for  these, 
For  all  the  sensible  or  senseless  things 
Which  swell  the  sounds  and  sights  of  earth 

and  air, 
I  will  snatch  fresher  glory,  fresher  joy, 
Robbing  your  rights  in  heaven  day  by  day. 
Till  from  my  dispensation  ye  remove 
Darkness,  and  drought  that  parches  thirsty 

skins, 
The  stinging  alchemy  of  frost,  the  agues 
That  rack  me  in  the  season  of  wet  winds — 
Till,  bit  by  bit,  my  b^tial  nether-man 
Peels  off  like  bark,  my  green  old  age  shoots 

up 
Godhead  apparent,  and  I  know  myself 
Fair — as  becomes  a  god  I 

Ay,  I  shall  do  ! 
Not  I  alone  am  something  garrulous,  gods  1 
But  the  broad-bosom'd  earth,  whose  count- 
less young 
Moan    '  Pan  i '    most   piteously  when   ye 

firown 
In   tempests,  or  when   Thunder,   waving 

wings, 
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Groans    crouching   from    your    lightning 

spears,  and  then 
Springs  at  your  lofty  silence  with  a  shriek  I 
Not  I  alone,  low  horror  masculine, 
But  earthquake-shaken  hills,  the  dewy  dales, 
Blue  rivers  as  they  flow,  and  boughs  of  trees. 
Yea,  monsters,  and  the  purblind  race  of  men, 
Grow  garrulous  of  your  higher  glory,  gods  ; 
Yearning  unto  it  moan  my  name  aloud, 
Climbing  unto  it  shriek  or  whisper  '  Pan  1 ' 
Till  from  the  far-off  verdurous  depths,  from 

deep 
Impenetrable  woods  whose  wondrous  roots 
Blacken  to  coal  or  redden  into  gold, 
I,  stirring  in  this  ancient  dream  of  mine, 
Make  answer — and  they  hear. 

In  Arcady 
I,  sick  of  mine  own  envy,  hoUow'd  out 
A  valley,  green  and  deep;  then  pouring 

forth 
From  the  great  hollow  of  my  hand  a  stream 
Sweeter  than  honey,  bade  it  wander  on 
In  soft  and  rippling  lapse  to  the  lar  sea. 
Upon  its  banks  grew  flowers  as  thick  as 

grass, 
Gum-dropping  poplars  and  the  purple  vine, 
Slim  willows  dusty  like  the  thighs  of  bees, 
And,  further,  stalks  of  com  and  wheat  and 

flax. 
And,  even  further,  on  the  mountain  sides 
White  sheep  and  new-yean'd  lambs,  and  in 

the  midst 
Mild-featured  shepherds  piping.    Was  not 

this 
An  image  of  your  grander  ease,  O  gods  ? 
A  faint  sweet  picture  of  your  bliss,  O  gods  ? 
They  thank'd  me,  those  sweet  shepherds, 

with  the  smoke 
Of  crimson  sacrifice  of  lambkins  slain. 
Rich  spices,   succulent  herbs  that  savour 

meats  ; 
And  when  they  came  upon  me  ere  aware, 
Walk'd  sudden  on  my  presence  where  I  piped 
By  rivers  lorn  my  mournful  ditties  old. 
Cried  '  Pan  1 '  and  worshipp'd.    Yet  it  was 

not  well, 
Ye  gods,  it  was  not  well,  that  I,  who  gave 
The  harvest  to  these  men,  and  with  my 

breath 
Thicken'd  the  wool  upon  the  backs  of  sheep, 
I,  Pan,   should  in  these  purblind  mortal 

forms 
Witness  a  loveliness  more  gently  fair, 


Nearer  to  your  dim  loveliness,  O  gods ! 
Than  my  immortal  wood  pervading  self, — 
Carelessly  blown  on  by  the  rosy  Hours, 
Who  breathe  quick  breath  and  smile  before 

they  die — 
Goat-footed,  hom'd,  a  monster— yet  a  god. 

By  wanton  Aphrodite's  velvet  Umbs, 
I   swear,   ye   amorous  gods,   it  was  not 

well!— 
Down  the  long  vale  of  Arcady  I  chased 
A  wood-nymph,  unappareli'd  and  wiiite- 

limb'd, 
From  gleaming  shoulder  unto  foot  a  curwe 
Delicious,  like  the  bow  of  Artemis  : 
A  gleam  of  dewy  moonlight  on  her  limbs ; 
Within  her  veins  a  motion  as  of  waves 
Moon-led  and  silver-crested  to  the  moosi ; 
And  in  her  heart  a  sweetness  such  as  fills 
Uplooking  maidens  when  the  virgin  <^ 
Witches  warm  bosoms  into  snows,  and  gives 
The  colourable  chastity  of  flowers 
To  the  tumultuous  senses  curl'd  within. 
Her,  after  simimernoon,  what  time  her  foot 
Startled  with  moonlight  motion  milk-bkie 

stalks 
Of  hyacinths  in  a  dim  forest  glade, — 
Her  saw  I,  and,  uplifting  eager  arms, 
I  rush'd  around  her  as  a  rush  of  boughs. 
My  touch  thrill'd  thro'  her,  she  beheld  my 

face. 
And  like  a  gnat  it  stung  her,  and  she  fled. 

Down  the  green  glade,  along  the  verdur- 
ous shade. 
She  screaming  fled  and  I  pursued  behind  : 
By  Zeus,  it  was  as  though  the  forest  moved 
Behind  her,  following ;  and  with  shooting 

boughs, 
And  bristling  arms  and  stems,  and  murmur- 
ous leaves. 
It  eddied  after  her — my  underwood 
Of  bramble  and  the  yellow-blossom'd  biit^ 
Flung  its  thick  growth  around  her  waist,  my 

trees 
Dropt  thorns  before  her,  and  my  growing 

grass 
Put  forth  its  green  and  sappy  oils  and  slid 
Under  her  feet ;  until,  with  streaming  hair 
Like  ravell'd  sunshine  torn  'mid  scars  and 

cliffs, 
Pale,  breathless,  and  long-throated  fike  a 
swan. 
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With  tongue  that  panted  'tween  the  foamy 

lips 
As  the  red  arrow  in  a  tulip's  cup, 
She,  coming  swiftly  on  the  river-side, 
Into  the  circle  of  a  sedgy  pool 
Plunged  knee-deep,   shrieking.      Then   I, 

thrusting  anns 
To  grasp  her,  touch'd  her  with  hot  hands 

that  clung 
Like  burrs  to  the  soft  skin  ;  while,  writhing 

down 
Even  as  a  fountain  lessens  gurglingly, 
She  cried  to  Artemis,  '  Artemis,  Artemis, 
Sweet  goddess.  Artemis,  aid  me,  Artemis  !  * 
And  o'er  the  laurels  on  the  river-side. 
Dark  and  low-fluttering,  Daphne's  hidden 

soul 
Breathed  fearful  hoar-frost,  echoing  '  Arte- 

mis' ; 
When  lo,  above  the  sandy  sunset  rose 
The  silver  sickle  of  the  green-gown'd  witch 
Which  flicker'd  thrice  into  a  pallid  orb. 
And  thrice  flash'd  white  across  the  forest 

leaves. 
And— lo,  the  change  ye  wot  of:  melting 

limbs 
Black'ning  to  oozy  sap  of  reeds,  white  hands 
Waving  aloft  and  putting  forth  green  shoots. 
The  faint  breath-bubbles  circling  in  a  pool. 
Last,  the  sharp  voice's  murmur  dying  away 
In  the  low  lapping  of  the  rippling  pool, 
The  melancholy  motion  of  Uie  pool. 
And  the  faint  undertone  of  whispering  reeds. 

By  Latmos  and  its  shepherd,  was  it  well  ? 
By  smooth-chinn'd  Syrinx,  was  it  well,  O 

gods? 
Yet  mark.      Wliat  time  the  pallid  sickle 

wax'd 
Blue-edged  and  luminous  o'er  the  black'ning 

west, 
I,  looming  hideous  in  the   smooth  pool, 

stooped 
And  pluck'd  seven  wondrous  pipes  of  brittle 

reeds 
Wherein  the  wood-njrmph'ssoul  still  flutter'd 

faint; 
And  these  seven  pipes  I  shaped  to  one, 

wherein 
I,  Pan,  with  ancient  and  dejected  head 
Nodding  above  its  image  in  the  pool, 
And  large  limbs  stretch'd  their  length  on 

shadowy  banks, 


Did  breathe  such  weird  and  awful  ravish- 
ment, 
Such  symmetry  of  sadness  and  sweet  sound. 
Such  miumurs  of  deep  boughs  and  hollow 

cells. 
That  neither  bright  Apollo's  hair-stnmg  lute. 
Nor  Herd's  queenly  tongue  when  her  red 

lips 
Flutter  lo  intercession  of  love-thoughts 
Throned  in  the  counsel-keeping  eyes  of  Zeus, 
Nor  airs  from  heaven,  blow  sweetller.   Hear 

me,  gods  1 
Beliind  her  veil  of  azure,  Artemis 
Tum'd  pale  and  listen'd ;  moimtains,  woods, 

and  streams. 
And  every  mute  and  living  thing  therein, 
Marvell'd,  and  hush'd  themselves  to  hear 

the  end — 
Yea,  far  away,  the  fringe  of  the  green  sea 
Caught  the  faint  sotmd  and  with  a  deeper 

moan 
Rounded  the  pebbles  on  the  shadowy  shore. 
Whence,  in  the  season  of  the  pensive  eve. 
The  earth  plumes  down  her  weary,  weary 

wings ; 
The  Hours,  each  frozen  in  his  mazy  dance, 
Look  scared  upon  the  stars  and  seem  to 

stand 
Stone-still,    like   chisell'd  angels  mocking 

Time ; 
And  woods  and  streams  and  mountains, 

beasts  and  birds. 
And  serious  hearts  of  purblind  men,  are 

hush'd ; 
While  music  sweeter  far  than  any  dream 
Floats  from  the  far-off  silence,  where  I  sit 
Wondrously     wov'n     about    with    forest 

boughs — 
Through  which  the  moon  peeps  faintly,  on 

whose  leaves 
The  tmseen  stars  sprinkle  a  diamond  dew — 
And  shadow'd  in  some  water  that  not  flows, 
But,  pausing,  spreads  dark  waves  as  smooth 

as  oil 
To  listen  1 

Am  I  over-garrulous,  gods? 
Thou  pale-faced  witch,  green-Idrtled,— thou 

whose  light 
Troubles  the  beardless  shepherd  where  he 

sleeps 
On  Latmos, — am  I  over-garrulous? 
Nay,  then,  pale  huntress  of  my  groves,  I 
swear 
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The  lily  and  the  primrose  'neath  thy  heel 
Savour  as  fair  as  thee,  as  pure  as  thee, 
Drinking  the  lucid  glamour  of  thy  speed  ; 
And  on  the  cheeks  of  mairiageafcde  maids 
Dwelleth  a  pallor  enviably  sweet. 
Sweet  as  thy  sweetest  self,  yet  robb'd  from 

thee. 
Snow-bosom'd  lady,  art  thou  proud?— Then 

hark .  .  . 
When  last  in  the  cool  quiet  of  the  night 
Thou  glimmeredst  dimly  down  with  thy 

white  nymphs 
And  bmsh'd  these  dewy  lawns  with  buskin'd 

foot, 
I,  Pan  the  scom'd,  into  an  oak  tree  crept. 
And  holding  between  thumb  and  finger — 

thus— 
A  tiny  acorn,  dropt  it  cunningly 
In  the  small  nest  beneath  thy  snow-heap'd 

breasts. 
And  thou  didst  pause  in  tumult,  cried  aloud, 
Then  redden'd  like  a  rose  from  breast  to 

brow, 
Sharp-crimson  like  a  rose  from  breast  to 

brow, 
And  trembled,  aspen-hearted,  timorous 
As  ncw-yean'd  lambs,  and  with  a  young 

doc'icry 
Startled  amazed  from  thine  own  tremulous 

shade 
Falnt-mlrror'd  in  the  dark  and  dewy  lawn ! 

Ha,  turn  your  mild  grand  eyes,  O  gods, 
and  hear  t 
Why  do  1  murmur  darkly,  do  ye  ask? 
What  do  I  icck  for,  yearn  for?— Why,  not 

much. 
I  would  bo  milky-limb'd  and  straight  and 

Ull 
Sw\  plrawint-frntured,  like  Apollo  there  I 
I  wwild  lie  lithe  and  fair  as  Hermes  is ; 
And,  with  that  glittering  sheath  of  god-like 

form, 
TriiKt  fue.  could  find  for  it  a  wit  as  keen 
A*  Owt  which  long  igo  did  prick  and  pain 
'I  li#  thin  nkln  of  the  Sun-God.     I  would  be 
Oriind  ttnd  finoninturcd  ai  becomes  a  god, 
A  Mght  dlvitj''  ron«  civcd  harmoniously, 
A  fcUtrly  Inciirnnilon  of  my  sweet 
tlpthKH  In  lonely  places.  There's  the  worm  ! 

Ayi  iiy#  the  mood  it  on  me— I  am  aged, 
WhlM'beftrdod,  and  my  very  lifted  hands 


Shake  garrulously— and  ye  hear,  and  smile. 
By  the  £unt  tmdertone  of  this  Uind  Earth, 
Swooning  towards  the  pathway  of  the  Son 
With  flowery  pulses,  kafy  veins,  whene'er 
She  hears  in  intercession  of  new  births 
My  voice  miraculous  mekmcholj  old, — 
I  swear  not  I  alcme,  a  sensible  god, 
Shan  keep  these  misproportions,  worse  than 

beast's; 
While  woods  and  streams,  and  all  that  dwell 

therein. 
And  merest  flowers,  and  the  starr'd  odls  of 

snakes, 
Yea,  purbhnd  mortal   men,   inhale  fipom 

heaven 
Such  dews  as  give  them  heavenly  seemliness, 
Communicably  lovely  as  the  shapes 
That  doze  on  high  Olurapos. 

Is  It  wen? 
Ye  who  compel  the  very  clouds  to  fmns 
Beauteous  and  purely  beauteous,  ere  my  rain 
Rends  their  white  vesiments  into  flowecs  to 

make 
My  peaceful  vales  look  lovely, — gods,  great 

gods, 
I  ask  ye,  is  it  well  ? — Ye  answer  noL 
But  Earth  has  answcr'd,  and  all  things  that 

grow, 
All  things  that  live,  all  things  that  feel  or  see 
The  interchanges  of  the  sun  and  moon  ; 
And  with  a  yearning  palpable  and  dumbb 
Yet  conscious  of  some  glory  yet  unborn. 
Of  unfulfilled  mysteries,  I,  Pan, 
Prophesy. 

In  the  time  to  come, — ^in  years 
Across  whose  vast  I  wearily  impel 
These  ancient,  blear'd,  and  hiunble-lidded 

eyes,— 
Some  law  more  strong  than  I,  yet  part  of 

me. 
Some  power  more  piteous,  yet  a  part  of  me. 
Shall  hurl  ye  from  Olumpos  to  the  depths, 
And  bruise  ye  back  to  that  great  darkness 

whence 
Ye  blossom'd  thick  as  flowers  ;  while  I — I, 

Pan  - 
The  ancient  haimting  shadow  of  dim  earths, 
Shall  slough  this  form  of  beast,  this  >vrinklcd 

length, 
Yea,  cast  it  from  my  feet  as  one  who  shakes 
A  worthless  garment  off" ;  and  lo,  beneath. 
Mild-featured  manhood,  manhood  eminent, 
Subdued  into  the  glory  of  a  god, 
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Sheer  hannony  of  body  and  of  soul, 
Wondrous,  and  inconceivably  divine. 

Wherefore,  ye  gods,  with  this  my  prophecy 
I  sadden  those  sweet  sounds  I  pip>c  unseen. 
From  dimly  lonely  places  float  the  sounds 
To  haunt  Uie  regions  of  the  homeless  air, 
Whatever  changeful  season  ye  vouchsafe 
To  an  broad  worlds  which,  hearing,  whisper, 

•Pan!' 
And  thenoe  they  reach  the  hearts  of  lonely 

men, 
Who  wearily  bear  the  burthen  and  are  pain'd 
To  utterance  of  fond  prophetic  song. 
Who  singing  smile,  because  the  song  is 

sweet. 
Who  die,  because  they  cannot  sing  the  end. 

It  is  my  care  to  keep  the  graves  of  such 
Thick -srewn   and   deep  with  grass  and 

precious  flowers 
Such  as  ye  slumber  on ;  and  to  those  graves. 
In  sable  vestments,  ever  comes  the  ghost 
Of  my  forgot  and  dumb  eternity, 
Mnemos3me ;  but  what  she  broods  on  there 
I  know  not,  nor  can  any  wholly  know, 
Mortal  or  god.    The  seasons  come  and  go, 
In  their  due  season  perish  rocks  and  trees. 
In  their  due  season  are  the  streams  drain'd 

dry; 
Earth  dumbly  changes,  and  those  lonely 

men, 
Less  blind  than  purblind  mortals,  sing  and 

die; 
But  still,  with  hooded  and  dejected  head. 
Above  those  graves  ponders  Mnemosyne  ; 
While  I  remain  to  pipe  my  ditties  old, 
And  my  new  prophecy,  in  ancient  woods 
And  by  the  margins  of  unfortunate  pools, — 
My  wondrous  music  dying  afar  away 
Upon  the  fringes  of  the  setting  sun. 

IV. 
THE  NAIAD. 

I. 
DiAN  whitc-arm'd  has  given  me  this  cool 

shrine. 
Deep  in  the  bosom  of  a  wood  of  pine  : 

The  silver-sparkling  showers 

That  close  me  in,  the  flowers 
That  prink  my  fountain's  brim,  are  hers 

and  mine ; 


And  when  the  days  are  mild  and  fair. 
And  grass  is  springing,  buds  arc  blowing. 
Sweet  it  is,  'mid  waters  flowing. 

Here  to  sit,  and  know  no  care, 
'Mid  the  waters  flowing,  flowing,  flow- 
ing. 

Combing  my  yellow,  yellow  hair. 

2. 

The  ounce  and  panther  down  the  mountain- 
side 
Creep  thro'  dark  greenness  in  the  eventide  ; 
And  at  the  fountain's  brink 
Casting  great  shades  they  drink, 
Gazing  upon  me,  tame  and  sapphire-eyed ; 
For,  awed  by  my  pale  face,  whose  light 
Gleameth  thro'  sedge  and  lilies  yellow, 
They,  lapping  at  my  fountain  mellow. 
Harm  not  the  lamb  that  in  affright 
Throws  in  the  pool  so  mellow,  mellow, 
mellow. 
Its  shadow  small  and  dusky-white. 

3- 
Oft  do  the  fauns  and  satyrs,  flusht  with  play, 
Come  to  my  coolness  in  the  hot  noon-day. 
Nay,  once  indeed,  I  vow 
By  Dian's  truthful  brow. 
The  great  god  Pan  himself  did  pass  this  way. 
And,  all  in  festal  oak-leaves  clad. 

His  limbs  among  these  lilies  throwing, 
Watch'd  the  silver  waters  flowing, 
Listen'd  to  their  music  glad. 
Saw  and  heard  them  flowing,  flowing, 
flowing. 
And  ah  I  his  face  was  worn  and  sad ! 


Mild  joys  around  like  silvery  waters  fall ; 
But  it  is  sweetest,  sweetest  far  of  all. 
In  the  calm  summer  night, 
When  the  tree-tops  look  white. 
To  be  exhaled  in  dew  at  Dian's  call. 
Among  my  sister-clouds  to  move 
Over  the  darkness  earth  bedimming. 
Milky-robed  thro'  heaven  swimming. 
Floating  round  the  stars  above, 
S^\imming  proudly,  swimming,  proudly 
swimming, 
And  waiting  on  the  Moon  I  love. 

5. 
So  tenderly  I  keep  this  cool  green  shrine, 
Deep  in  the  bosom  of  a  wood  of  pine ; 

D3 
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Faithful  thro'  shade  and  snn. 

That  sexvice  due  and  done 
May  haply  earn  for  me  a  place  divine 
Among  the  white-robed  deities 

That  thread  thro'  starry  paths,  attending 

My  sweet  Lady,  calmly  wending 
Thro*  the  silence  of  the  skies, 

Changing  in  hues  of  beauty  never  end 
ing. 
Drinking  the  light  of  Dian's  eyes. 


V. 

THE  SATYR. 

I. 

The  tnmk  of  this  tree, 

Dosky-Ieaved.  shaggy-rooted. 

Is  a  pillow  well  suited 
To  a  hybrid  like  me. 

Goat-bearded,  gait-footed ; 
For  the  boughs  of  the  glade 

Meet  above  me,  and  throw 
A  cool  pleasant  shade 

On  the  greenness  below  ; 
Dusky  and  brown' d 

Close  the  leaves  all  around  ; 
And  yet,  all  the  while. 

Thro'  the  boughs  I  can  see 
A  star,  with  a  smile. 

Looking  at  me. 


Fun  length  I  lie, 
On  this  mossy  trce-knot. 

With  face  to  the  sky. 
TTie  vnst  blue  I  see  not ; 

And  I  start  in  surprise 
From  my  dim  half-fln-am. 
With  the  moist  wliiir  gleam 

Of  the  star  in  mine  eyes  : 
So  strange  does  it  seem 
That  the  star  shoold  beam 

From  her  cr>-stal  throne 
On  this  forest  nook 
Of  an  others,  and  look 

Upon  me  alone : 

Ay,  that  yonder  divine 
Soft  face 
Should  shine 

On  this  one  place  ; 

And.  when  things  so  fitfr 

TiU  the  earth  sHiaiii^ 


Should  choose  to  be. 
Night  after  night. 
The  especial  light 

Of  a  monster  like  me ! 


Why,  aU  day  long, 

I  nm  about 
With  a  madcap  throng; 

And  lat^^  and  shoot. 
Silenus  grips 

My  ears,  and  strides 
On  my  shaggy  hips. 
And  up  and  down 
In  an  ivy  crown 

Tipsily  rides ; 
And  when  in  a  dose 
His  eyelids  dose. 

Off  he  tumbles,  and  I 
Can  his  wine-skin  steal, 
I  drink — and  feel 

The  grass  roll — sea-high  I 
Then  with  shouts  and  yells, 
Down  mossy  dells, 
I  stagger  after 

The  wood-nymphs  fleet. 
Who  with  mocking  laughter 

And  sniks  retreat ; 
And  just  as  I  clasp 

A  yielding  waist. 

With  aery  embraced. 
Gush  !  it  mdts  from  my  gras 

Into  water  cool. 
And— bubble  I  trouble  ! 
Seeing  double ! 
I  sttmibk  and  gasp 

In  some  icy  pool  1 


An  suborn  me. 
Flout  me,  scorn  me  ! 
Dnmken  joys 

And  cares  are  mine, 
Romp  and  noise. 

And  the  dregs  of  wine  ,- 
And  whene'er  in  the  night 

Diana  glides  by 

The  spot  where  I  lie. 
With  ht7  maids  green-digfat* 

I  must  turn  my  bade 
In  a  rude  affright. 

And  Mindly  liy 

From  her  shining  tridt  I 
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Or  if  only  I  hear 
Her  bright  foot-fan  n< 
Fall  with  face  to  th< 


I  know  not  what : 
NdthET  what  I  am, 

Nor  what  1  am  not— 
1  seem  to  have  roilick'd. 

And  fhilick'd. 
Id  this  wood  for  aj. 

With  a  beast's  deUght 
Romping  all  day, 

Dreaming  all  night  1 
Yet  I  seem 

To  irmember  awaldng 

Jnsi  here,  and  aching 

With  th::  last  forsaking 
Tender  gleam 
Of  a  droll  strange  dream. — 
When  I  lay  at  mine  ease. 

With  a  leose  ai  my  bean 

Of  being  a  part 
Of  the  grass  and  trees 
And  the  scented  earth, 

And  of  drinking  ibe  bright 

Subdued  sunlight 
With  a  leafy  minh: 
Then  bebold,  I  could  see 

A  wood-nymph  peeping 
Out  of  her  tree, 

And  closer  creeping. 


And  still,  so  stin, 
Ilay  lutll 

Sk  Ditmbled  close  to  toe, 

Soft »  a  rose  to  me. 
And  I  kapl  with  a  thrill 

And  a  shout,  and  threw 
Anns  around  her.  and  piess'd  b 
Kissd  her,  canss'd  ber,— 

Ere  she  scream'd,  and  flew. 


To  drink  Ibe  air, 
Laogh  andibc 
KmialxMil, 


And  be  consciously  gtad — 
So  I  foUow'd  ihe  maiden 

'Neath  shady  eaves, 
lliro'  groTcs  deep-laden 

With  fniit  and  leaves, 
Tin,  drawing  near 
To  a  brooklet  dear, 
I  shuddering  Sed 

From  the  monstrous  shape 

Which  seem'd  to  espy  me. 

And  grin  and  gape. 
And  leap  np  high 
In  the  air  with  a  cry. 
And  Sy  me  I 


Whence  I  seem  to  have  slowly 
Gnmn  conscious  of  beicg 

A  thing  wild,  unholy. 
And  foul  lo  the  seeing.— 
" "      w  aught 


Ofol 


rslikem 


And  seem  to  be  deep 

In  Ihe  scented  eaiib-sbade 
.  'Nealb  the  grass  of  the  glade. 
In  a  strange  half-sleep  : 
When  the  wind  seero'd  W  more  me, 

The  cool  rain  to  kiss. 
The  simhght  to  love  me. 

The  stars  in  their  bUss 
To  tingle  above  me  ; 
And  I  crept  thro'  deep  bowers 
Thai  were  sparkling  with  showers 

And  spronling  for  pleasure. 
And  I  qoicken'd  the  Bowers 

To  ■  joy  wiihout  measure^ — 
Tm  my  sense  seem'd  consuming 

With  wsrmlh,  and,  apspiinging, 
1  saw  Ihe  flowers  blooming, 

And  heard  tbe  birds  singing  I 


Wherever  1  range. 
Thro'  tbe  greenery. 

Thai  vision  strange, 
Wbauoerer  it  be. 
Is  apart  of  me 

Which  lofler*  not  diange.— 
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The  changes  of  earth, 

Water,  air,  ever-stirring, 

Disturb  me,  conferring 
My  sadness  or  mirth  : 
Wheresoever  I  run, 
I  drink  strength  from  the  sun  ; 
The  wind  stirs  my  veins 

"N^th  the  leaves  of  the  wood, 
The  dews  and  the  rains 

Mingle  into  my  blood. 
I  stop  short 
In  my  sport, 

Panting,  and  cower, 
While  the  blue  skies  darken 

With  a  sunny  shower  ; 
And  I  lie  and  hearken. 

In  a  balmy  pcun 
To  the  tinkling  clatter, 
Fitter,  patter, 

Of  the  rain 
On  the  leaves  close  to  me. 

And  sweet  thrills  pass 
Thro'  and  thro'  me, 

Till  I  tingle  like  grass. 
When  lightning  with  noise 

Tears  the  wood's  green  ceiling, 
When  the  black  sky's  voice 

Is  terribly  pealing, 
I  hide  me,  hide  me,  hide  mc, 

With  wild  averted  face, 

In  some  terror-stricken  place, 
While  flowers  and  trees  beside  me, 

And  every  streamlet  near, 
Darken,  whirl,  and  wonder, 
Above,  around,  and  under, 
And  murmur  back  the  thunder 

In  a  palpitating  fear  ! 


Ay ;  and  when  the  earth  turns 
A  soft  bosom  of  balm 

To  the  darkness  that  yearns 
Above  it,  and  grows 
To  dark,  dewy,  and  calm 
Repose, — 

I,  apart  from  rude  riot. 

P^utakc  of  the  quiet 
The  night  is  bequeathing, 

Lie,  unseen  and  unheard, 

In  the  greenness  just  stirr'd 
By  its  own  soft  breathing— 

And  my  heart  then  thrills 
With  a  strange  sensation 


Like  the  puri  of  rills 
Down  moonlit  hills 

That  loom  afar, 
With  a  sweet  sensation 
Like  the  palpitation 

Of  yonder  star  1 

xa 

Thro'  yonder  bough 

Her  white  ray  twinkles ; 
And  on  my  brow 

She  silently  sprinkles 
A  dewy  rain. 
That  lulls  my  brain 
To  a  dream  of  being 

Under  the  groimd, 
Blind  to  seeing. 

Deaf  to  sound, 
Drinking  a  dew 

That  drops  from  a&r, 
And  feeling  unto 

The  sweet  pulse  of  a  star, 
Who  is  beckoning  me 
Though  I  cannot  see  1 
And  of  suddenly  blooming 

Up  into  the  air, 
And,  swooning,  assuming 

The  shape  I  wear  I 
While  all  fair  things 

Fly  night  and  day  from  me, 
Wave  bright  wings. 

And  glimmer  away  from  me  ! 

II. 

— She  shines  above  me, 

And  heareth  not, 

Though  she  smiles  on  this  spot 
And  seems  to  love  me. 
Here  I  lie  aloof, 

Goat-footed,  knock-kneed, 

A  monster,  indeed. 
From  horns  to  hoof ; 
And  the  star  bums  cleariy 

With  pearl-white  gleam — 
Have  I  merely 

Dream'dadream? 

xa. 

^Did  she  hear  me,  I  wonder?— 
She  trembles  upon 
Her  throne— and  is  gone  1 

The  boughs  darken  under, 
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Then  thiill.  and  are  siirr'd 

By  ihe  notes  of  a  bird. 
The  green  grass  brightens 

With  pearly  dew, 
And  the  whole  wood  whitens 

As  the  dawn  creeps  thro'. — 

•  Hoho !  '—that  shout 
Flung  the  echoes  about 

The  boughs.  like  balls  1 
Who  calls?— 
'Tis  the  noisy  rout 
Of  my  fello¥rs  upspringing 

From  sleep  and  dreaming. 
To  the  birds'  shrill  singing. 

The  day's  soft  beaming  : 
And  they  madly  go 
To  and  fro. 

Though  o'  nights  they  are  dumfau 
Hoho !  hoho  1 

I  come  1  I  come  ! 
Hark !— to  the  cry 
They  reply  : 
'  Ha,  there,  ha  1 ' 
•Hurrah!'— 'hurrah  r 

And  startling  afraid 
At  the  dies. 

In  the  depths  of  the  glade 
Echo  replies — 

•  Ho,  there  ! '— •  ho,  there  I  '— 
By  the  stream  below  there 

The  answer  dies. 


VL 
VENUS  ON  THE  SUN-CAR. 


LL  me.  thou  many-finger'd  Frost, 
mmg  and  going  like  a  ghost 

In  leafless  woods  forsaken — 
Frost  that  o'er  him  lying  low 
twest  the  garment  of  the  snow 

From  sflver  dood-wings  shaken, 
d  round  bare  boughs  with  strange  doice 
rinest  fantastic  leaves  of  ice — 

When  win  Adon  waken  ? 
,  dawn  by  dawn  I  rise  afar 
ade  Apollo  in  his  car. 

And,  Sax  bdow  us  wreathing, 
y  fogs  and  mists  are  dnskly  cmf  d 
and  the  white  dumber  of  the  worid, 

tike  to  its  own  deep 


But  crimson  thro'  the  mist  our  light 
Foameth  and  freezeth,  till  by  night 

Snow-bosom'd  hills  we  fade  on — 
The  pallid  god,  at  my  desire. 
Gives  unto  thee  a  breath  of  fire 

To  reach  the  lips  of  Adon. 


Tell  me,  thou  bare  and  wintry  World, 
Wherein  the  wingSd  flowers  are  curi'd 

Like  pigmy  spirits  dozing — 
O  Worid,  within  whose  lap  he  lies. 
With  thy  quick  earth  upon  his  eyes. 

In  dim  unseen  reposing, 
Husht  underneath  the  wind  and  storm. 
Still  rosy-lipt  in  darkness  warm — 

Are  Adon's  eyes  unclosing  ? 
Lo,  dawn  by  dawn  I  rise  af?x 
Beside  Apollo  in  his  car, 

Thro'  voids  of  azure  soaring, 
And  gazing  down  on  regions  dead, 
"W^th  golden  hair  dishevelled. 

And  daspM  hands  imploring. 
Wonderful  creatures  of  the  light 
Hover  above  thee,  hanging  bright 

Faint  pictures  glen  and  glade  on : 
The  pallid  god,  at  my  desire, 
Hideth  in  glimmering  snows  his  fire. 

To  reach  the  sleep  of  Adon. 


Tell  me,  thou  spirit  of  the  Sun, 
Radiant-lock'd  and  awful  one. 

Strong,  constant,  unforsakfng— 
Sun,  by  whose  shadier  ade  I  sit 
And  search  thy  face,  and  question  it. 

Conferring  light  and  taking — 
Whose  fiery  westward  motion  throws 
The  shadow-hours  on  his  repose, — 

Is  my  Adon  waking  ? 
Lo.  dawn  \Ff  dawn  I  rise  afar 
Beside  thee  in  thy  flanung  car. 

Thou  ever-constant  comer ! 
And  flashing  on  the  clouds  that  break 
Afoond  our  path  thy  sunbeams  make 

A  phantom  of  the  summer. 
O  breathe  upon  the  Moon,  that  she 
May  use  her  magic  witchery 

When  snowy  hills  we  fade  on. 
That,  in  the  dark,  when  thoo  art  gone. 
She  speed  the  resurrection. 

And  stir  the  sleep  of  Adoo  \ 
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Tell  me,  O  »lver-winged  Moon. 
That  glidest  to  melodious  tune 

Ice-sparkling  skies  on  skies  up, — 
O  Moon,  that  to  the  sunset  gray. 
Drinking  faint  light  that  fades  away, 

Liftest  immortal  eyes  up, 
And  walking  on.  art  thro'  the  night 
Troubled  to  pain  by  that  strange  hght, — 

When  will  Adon  rise  up? 
Lo,  dawn  by  dawn  I  rise  afar 
Beside  ApoBo  in  his  car. 

Imploring  sign  or  token 
But  night  by  night  such  pale  peace  beams 
Upon  his  slumber,  that  it  seems 

Too  beauteous  to  be  broken  1 

0  gentle  goddess,  be  not  cold — 
But,  some  dim  dawn,  may  we  behold 

New  glory  hill  and  glade  on. 
The  leaves  and  flowers  alive  to  bliss. 
And,  somewhat  pale  with  thy  last  kiss. 

The  smiling  iiaoe  of  Adon  i 

vn. 

SELENE  THE  MOON. 

I. 

1  HIDE  myself  in  the  doud  that  fb'es 
From  the  west  and  drops  on  the  hill's  gray 

shoulder, 
And  I  gkam  through  the  cloud  with  my 
panther-eyes, 
While  the  stars  turn  paler,  the  dews  grow 
colder; 
I  vea  my  naked  glory  m  mist. 

Quivering  downward  and  dewily  g1  istening. 
Till  his  sleep  is  as  pale  as  my  tips  unkist. 
And  I  tremble  above  him,  panting  and 
listening. 
As  white  as  a  star,  as  cold  as  a  stone. 
Dim  as  my  light  in  a  sleeping  lake. 
With  his  head  on  his  arm  he  lieth  alone. 

And  I  sigh  '  Awake ! 
Wake,  Endymion.  wake  and  see ! ' 
And  he  stirs  in  his  sleep  for  the  love  of  me  ; 
But  on  his  eyelids  my  breath  I  shake  : 
'Endymioo,  Endymion! 
Awaken,  awaken  1 ' 
And  the  yellow  grass  stirs  with  the  mystic 
moan. 
And  the  tall  penes  groan. 
And  Fxho  sighs  in  her  grot  forsaken 
The  Msne  of  Eodymioa  ! 


A  foamy  dew  firom  the  Ocean  old. 
Whence  I  rise  with  shadows  behind  me 
flying. 
Drops  firom  my  sandals  and  glittereth  cold 
On  the  long  spear^rrass  where  my  kfve  is 
lying; 

My  £ice  is  dim  with  departed  suns. 
And  my  eyes  are  dark  from  the  depths  of 
ocean. 
A  starry  shudder  throughout  me  runs. 
And  my  pale  doud  stirs  with  a  radiant 
motion. 
When  the  darimess  wherein  be  simnben 
alone 
Ebbs  back  from  my  brightness,  as  biack 
waves  break 
From  myshininganklewithduidderingtoiie; 

And  I  sigh  '  Awake ! 
Wake,  Endymion,  wake  and  hear  I ' 
And  he  stirs  in  his  sleep  with  a  dreamy  fear. 
And  his  thin  lips  part  for  my  sweet  sake : 
'Endymion.  Elndymiool 
Awaken,  awaken  ! ' 
And  the  sides  are  moved,  and  a  shadow  is 
blown 
From  the  Thunderer's  throne. 
And  the  spell  of  a  voice  from  Olumpos  shaken 
Echoes  *  Endymion  1 ' 


Then  under  his  lids  like  a  balmy  rain 

I  put  pole  dreams  of  my  heav«ily  gkxy  ;^ 
And  he  sees  me  lead  with  a  silver  chain 

The  tamedSea-Tempest  white-tooth'd  and 
hoary; 
And  be  sees  me  fading  thro'  forests  dark 
Where  the  leopard  and  lion  avoid  me  in 
wonder. 
Or  ploughing  the  sky  in  a  pearly  bark. 
While  the  earth  is  dumb  wiih  my  beauty 
under! 
Then  he  brightens  and  yearns  where  he  lies 
alone. 

And  his  heart  grows  dumb  with  a  yearning 
ache. 

And  the  thin  lips  part  with  a  wondering  moon. 

As  I  sigh  *  Awake  t 
Wake.  Endymion,  wake  and  see 
An  things  grow  bright  for  the  love  of  me. 
With  a  love  that  grows  gentle  for  thy  sweet 
I 


Qidymioii,  Endymion  I 
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Awaken,  awaken  1 ' 
And  my  gloiy  grows  paler,  the  deep  woods 
groan. 

And  the  waves  hitone, 
Ay,  all  things  whereon  my  glory  is  shaken 

Murmur  '  Endymion  1 ' 


A! !   The  black  earth  brightens,  the  Sea 
creeps  near 
When  I  swim  from  the  sunset's  shadowy 
portal; 
But  he  will  not  see,  and  he  wiU  not  hear, 
Though  to  hear  and  see  were  to  be  im- 
mortal: 
Pale  as  a  star  and  cold  as  a  stone, 

Dim  as  my  ghost  in  a  sleeping  lake, 
In  an  icy  vision  he  lieth  alone, 

And  I  sigh  '  Awake  1 
Wake,  Endymion.  wake  and  be 
Divine,  divine,  for  the  love  of  me  ! ' 
And  my  odorous  breath  on  his  lids  I  shake : 
'  Endymion,  Endjrmion  i 
Awaken,  awaken  1 ' 
But  Zeus  sitteth  cold  on  his  cloud-shrouded 
throne 
And  heareth  my  moan, 
And  his  stem  lips  form  not  the  hope-forsaken 
Name  of  Endymion. 

VIII. 
IRIS  THE  RAINBOW. 

I. 

'Mid  the  cloud-enshrouded  haze 

Of  Olumpos  I  arise. 
With  the  fiill  and  rainy  gaze 

Of  Apollo  in  mine  eyes  ; 
But  I  shade  my  dazzled  glance 

With  my  dripping  pinions  white 
Where  the  sunlight  sparkles  dance 

In  a  many-tinctured  light : 
My  foot  upon  the  woof 

Of  a  fleecy  cloudlet  small, 
I  glimmer  thro'  the  roof 

Of  the  paven  banquet-hall. 
And  a  soft  pink  radiance  dips 

Thro'  the  floating  mists  divine. 
Touching  eyes  and  cheeks  and  lips 

Of  the  mfld-eyed  gods  supine. 
And  the  growing  glory  rolls 

flound  their  foreheads,  while  I  stain, 


With  a  blush  like  wine,  the  bowls 

Of  transparent  porcdain : 
Till  the  whole  calm  place  has  caught 

A  deep  gleam  of  rosy  fire — 
When  I  darken  to  the  thought 

In  the  eyes  of  Zeus  the  Sire. 

a. 

Then  Zeus,  arising,  stoops 

O'er  the  ledges  of  the  skies. 
Looking  downward,  thro'  the  loops 

Of  the  starry  tapestries. 
On  the  evident  dark  plain 

Speck'd  with  wood  and  hill  and  stream, 
On  the  wrinkled  tawny  main 

Where  the  ships,  like  snowflakes,  gleam  ; 
And  with  finger  without  swerve, 

SwifUy  lifted,  swifUy  whirl'd, 
He  draws  a  magic  curve 

O'er  the  dark  low-lying  world  ; 
When  with  waving  wings  display'd. 

On  the  Sun-god's  threshold  bright 
I  upleap.  and  seem  to  fade 

In  a  flash  of  golden][light ; 
But  I  plunge  thro'  vapours  dim 

To  the  dark  low-lying  land. 
And  I  tremble,  float,  and  swim, 

On  the  strange  cture  of  the  Hand  : 
From  my  wings,  that  drip,  drip,  drip. 

With  cool  rains,  shoot  jets  of  fire, 
As  across  green  capes  I  slip 

With  the  thought  of  Zeus  the  Sire. 


Thence,  with  drooping  wings  bedew'd. 

Folded  dose  about  my  form, 
I  alight  with  feet  imview'd 

On  the  ledges  of  the  storm  ; 
For  a  moment,  doud-enroll'd. 

Mid  the  murm'rous  rain  I  stand, 
And  with  meteor  eyes  behold 

Varoury  ocean,  misty  land ; 
Till  the  thought  of  Zeus  outsprings 

From  my  ripe  mouth  with  a  sigh, 
And  unto  my  lips  it  dings 

Like  a  shining  butterfly ; 
When  I  brighten,  gleam,  and  glow 

And  my  glittering  wings  unfurl, 
And  the  mdting  colours  flow 

To  my  foot  of  dusky  pearl ; 
And  the  ocean  mile  on  mile 

Gleams  thro'  capes  and  straits  and  bays, 
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And  the  vales  and  mountains  smile, 
And  the  leaves  are  wet  with  rays, — 

While  I  wave  the  humid  Bow 
Of  my  wing^  with  flash  of  fire, 

And  the  Tempest,  CFOUch'd  below. 
Knows  the  thought  of  Zeus  the  Sire. 


IX. 
ORPHEUS  THE  MUSICIAN. 

I  SAT  of  old  beside  a  stream  new-born 
From  loamy  loins  of  moimtains  cold. 

And  it  was  garrulous  of  dreams  forlorn 
And  visions  old : 

Wherefore  the  legends  of  the  woods  and  caves 
With  that  faint  melody  were  blended  ; 

And  as  the  stream  slid  down  to  ocean-waves, 
I  comprehended. 

Into  a  dreary  silence  dim  and  deep 
I  sank  with  drowsy  sighs  and  nods  : 

Then  sang— my  blue  eyes  dark  and  wise 
from  sleep — 
The  birth  of  gods. — 

A  gleaming  shoulder  cut  the  stream,  and  lo  ! 

I  saw  the  glistening  Naiad  rise : 
She  floated,  like  a  lily  white  as  snow, 

With  half-closed  eyes. 

And  suddenly,  thronging  the  boughs  around. 
Came  forest  faces  strange  and  glad. 

That  droopt  moist  underlips  and  drank  the 
sound 
Divinely  sad. 

Far  down  the  glade,  where  heavy  shadows 
slept. 

Stole,  purple-stained  by  the  vine, 
Silenus, — thro'  whose  blood  my  music  crept 

Like  wondrous  wine : 

Tiptoe,  like  one  who  fears  to  break  a  spell, 
He  came,  with  eyeballs  blank  as  glass — 

Not  drawing  breath  till,  at  my  feet,  he  fell 
Prone  on  the  grass. 

Then,  leaning  forkiki  chin  upon  his  hand. 
He  listen'd,  dead  to  tipsy  strife. 

And  lo !  his  face  grew  smooth  and  soft  and 
bland 
With  purer  lif^ 


Goat-footed  fauns  and  satyrs  one  by  one. 
With  limbs  upon  the  greensward  thrown, 

Gather'd,  and  darken'd  round  me  in  the  sun. 
Like  shapes  of  stone : 

Between  th:  sunset  and  the  green  hillside 
Quaint  pigmy  spirits  linger'd  bright. 

Till  heaven's  one  star  swam  dewy,  opening 
wide 
To  the  delight,— 

While  sunlight  redden'd,  dying,  and  below 
All  heark'd— like  shapes  ^pon  a  cup, 

By  skied  Her^,  in  the  ambrosial  glow. 
Held  rosily  up. 

Then  twilight  duskly  gloam'd  upon  the  place, 

Full  of  sweet  odour  and  cool  shade, 
But  music  made  a  lamp  of  every  face 

In  the  forest-glade : 

Till  swiftly  swam,  in  showers  of  pearly  beams. 

Sclent  to  her  azure  arc, 
Scattering  silence,  light,  and  dewy  dreams 

On  eyclifls  dark. 

The  music  sadden'd,  and  the  greenwood 
stirr'd. 
The  moonlight  clothed  us  in  its  veil. 
As  stooping  down  the  dove-eyed  goddess 
heard, 
Smiled,  and  grew  pale : 

For  as  they  listen'd,  satyrs,  nymphs,  and 
fauns 

Conceived  their  immortality — 
Yea,  the  weird  spirits  of  the  woods  and  lawns, 

Gross,  vile,  to  see — 

Whence  her  pure  light  disturb'd  them,  and 
they  strove 

To  shake  away  the  sweet  strange  charm  ; 
But  the  light  brighten'd,  shaken  from  above 

With  pearly  arm. 

They  could  not  fly,  they  could  not  cry  nor 
speak, 

It  held  them  like  a  hand  of  strength, — 
They  hid  their  faces,  wild,  abash'd  and  weak, 

And  writhed  full  length. 

The  Naiad  lifted  up  her  dewy  chin, 
And  knew,  and  saw  the  light  with  love. 

Made  peaceful  by  a  purity  akin 
To  hers  above. 
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And  countless  beanteoos  spirits  of  the  shade 
Knew  their  own  souls  and  felt  no  fear ; 

While  Echo,  nestling  in  her  thyme-cave, 
made 
An  answer  dear. 

Till,  when  I  ceased  to  smg,  the  satyr-crew 
Rnsh'd  back  to  riot  and  carouse ; 

Sdf-liearful  Haoes  bhishingly  withdrew 
Into  leafy  boughs ; 

Lastly,  Silenus  to  his  knees  upcrept, 
Rubb'd  eyelids  swollen  like  the  vine. 

Scaled  blankly  round  him,  vow'd  that  he  had 
slept. 
And  bawl'd  for  wine. 


X. 

POLYPHEME'S  PASSION. 

Ho,  Silenus  I — no  one  here  I 
The  kitchen  empty,  the  flocks  in  stalls. 
The  red  fire  flickoing  over  the  walls. 
And— a  young  kid  spitted— dainty  cheer  1 
Ho.  Silenus  I — tipsy  old  reveller, 
Soft  -  zone  -  unloosener,    bright  -  hair  -  dis- 

heveller. 
Where  are  you  hiding,  you  tipsy  old  hound 

you, 
With  your  beard  of  a  goat  and  your  eyes  of 

a  lamb? 

SILENUS. 

Ho,  Cyclops  1 

FOLTPHEME. 

He  mocks  mel  Whereare  you,  confound  you? 

SILENUS. 

Patience,  sweet  master,  here  I  am  I — 

POLYPHEME. 

Rise  1  or  with  my  great  fist  I'll  put  an  end 

to  thee; 
The  dregs  of  my  great  flagon  have  been 

warming  thee  - 
Thou'rt  drunk,  sow-ears.     I  find  there's  no 

reforming  thee, 
Tho'  six  round  moons  I've  tried  to  be  a 

friend  to  thee. 
Once  more  divinely  warming  those  old  veins. 
Chirping  like  grasshoppers  at  every  pore, 


Foaming  as  warm  as  milk  among  thy  brains, 

Gushing  like  sunshine  in  thine  heart's  dry 

core, 

Runs  the  pink  nectar  of  my  vines.    It  stains, 

Flowing  from  that  bald  head,  this  grassy 

floor — 

Too  sweet  for  earth  to  drink,  immeet  for 

thee. 
Fit  only  to  be  quaffed  by  gods  like  me ! 


Cyclops  I 


SILENUS. 


POLYPHEME. 


Jump  up,  then,  quickly.     Nay,  no  more. 
Follow  me  to  this  rocky  eminence, 
Cool-cushion'd  with  the  yellow  moss,  from 
whence 
We  can  at  ease  behold 
The  cloud-stain'd  greenness  of  the  ocean 

sleek, 
Roimding  its  glassy  waves  into  the  creek,     . 

Speckled  with  sparkling  jewels  manifold. 
And,  far  away,  one  melting  patch  of  gold. 
Now,   sit!— Nay,   nearer,   higher— here, 
above 
My    shoulder.     Turn   thy  face  to  nunc, 

Silenus  i 
Fear  not :— being  fiU'd  with  the  sweet  milk 
of  Venus, 
Thou'rt  a  fit  counsellor  for  one  in  love  ; 
And,  as  I'm  in  a  talking  humoiu*.  why — 
Suppose  we  chat  a  little  at  our  leisure. 


With  pleasure  1 
The  subject  ? 


SILENUS. 


POLYPHEME. 

One  alone  beneath  the  sky. 
Old  man,  is  worthy  of  the  conversation 
And  serious  consideration 

Of  such  a  god  as  1 1 
Now,  guess  the  name  of  that  sweet  thing  ? 

SILENUS. 

With  ease. 
Bacchus,  the  god  to  whom  these  aged  knees 
Bend  gloriously  impotent  so  often. 
And  in  whose  luscious  pool 
I  dip  hot  mouth  and  eyes,  and  soak  and 

soften 
The  yoke  of  thy  strong  rule. 
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POLYPHEME. 

A  thing  a  thousand  times  more  beautiful ! 

SILENUS. 

I  know  no  thing  more  beautiful  than  he 
When,  dripping  odours  cool, 

Deep-purpled,  like  a honey-bosom'd flower 
For  which  the  red  mouth  buzzes  like  a  bee. 
He  bursts  from  thy  deep  caverns  gushingly. 

And  throws  his  pleasure  roimd  him  in  a 
shower, 
And  sparkles,  sparkles,  like  the  eyes  that  see, 
In  sunshine,  murmiuing  for  very  glee 

And  bursting  beaded  bubbles  until  sour 
Lips  tremble  into  moist  anticipation 
Of  his  rich  exultation  1 

POLYPHEME. 

Has  little  Bacchus,  whom  ye  praise  so,  power 
To  unnerve  these  mighty  limbs,  make  this 
one  Eye 
Rain  mpotent  tears,  hurl  this  gigantic  bulk 
Down  on  its  stubborn  knees — nay,  make  me 
skulk 
And  fume  and  fret,  and  simper  oaths, 
and  sigh, 
Like  tiny  mortal  milking-maids  who  sulk 
In    dairies,   frothing    yellow    like    their 
cream? 
Could  Bacchus,  once  let  loose  to  fight  and 

fly. 

Do  all  these  things  to  sinewy  Polypheme? 


Assuredly! 


SILEKUS. 


POLYPHEME. 


By  this  right  hand,  you  lie  1 — 
I  am  a  god,  great-statured,  strong,  and  bom 

Out  of  Poseidon's  nervy  loins  divine  I 
I  laugh  the  wrath  of  Zeus  himself  to  scorn  ; 
And  when  I  rise  erect  on  Aetna's  horn 
My  shadow  on  the  faint  sea-hyaline 
Falls  like  a  cloud  wherein  the  winds  drop 

stiU 
And  white-Mring'd  ships  move  slowly  without 

will 
Shall  bulk  so  wondrous  and  so  grand  as  mine 
Yield  to  the  miserable  god  of  wine  ? 


Certainly  not. 


SILENUS. 


POLYPHEME. 

Never  ! — ^by  Pallas'  speii^ 
At  whose  sharp  touch  the  plump  god  leipi 

and  flies, 

While  startled  Revel  shrieks  with  haggad 
eyes ! 
Never,  by  Hermes,  whom  the  dnmkei 
fear. 
But  whose  quick  fingers  jnlfer  not  the  wixl 

SILENUS. 

Whom  shall  we  praise,  O  Cydops? 

POLYPHEME. 

Thou  shalt  hear — 
Tell  me,  didst  thou  ever  see  a, — 
Ever  see  a,  ever  hear  a, — 
Either  far  away  or  near,  a — 
Nymph  so  sweet  as  Galatea? 

SILENUS. 

Never! 

POLYPHEME. 

'Tis  false,  old  man  !  she  is  not  fair  ;— 

Those  weeds  that  under  ocean  rot  at  ease 

Into  dark  dreams  o'  the  flowery  earth,  and 

there 
Put  purples  in  the  sea-nymph's  sunny  hair 

Are  fairer  :  she  is  changeable  as  these. 
She  is  as  wanton  as  the  perfumed  fays 
That  dimple  on  the  windless  sea  and  dally. 
Musically, 
With  the  puff"d  sails  of  ships  becaim'd  for 
days. 

SILENUS. 

True,  Cyclops,  she  is  fickle  ;  and  by  her 
Whose  amorous  breath  blew  the  Greek  host 

to  Troy, 
I  have  seen  fairer ! 

POLYPHEME. 

Dotard  !  Driveller ! 
Not  her  the  false  Idalian  shepherd4x>y. 
With  silken  string,  like  a  tame  heifer, 
led— 
Nay,  not  lush  Aphrodite,  whose  blue  eyne. 
Pink-lidded,  smiled  on  their  unhallow'd 
bed- 
Is  half  so  fair,  so  precious,  so  divine. 
As  Galatea  1 

SILENUS. 

Exfictly  what  I  sai<lf 
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POLYPHEME. 

Her  voice  hath  gentle  sweetness,  borrowed 

Fh>m  soft  tide-lispings  on  the  pebbly  sand, 
""Us  like  the  brooding  doves  in  junipers  ; 

White  as  a  shell  of  ocean  is  her  hand. 
Wherein,  with  rosy  light,  the  pink  blood 

stirs! 
Her  hair  excels  the  fruitage  of  the  beech 
Wherein  the  sun  runs  liquid  gleam  on  gleam ; 
Her  breasts  are  like  two  foaming  bowls  of 

cream, 
A  red  straw-berry  in  the  midst  of  each  1 

And  the  soft  gold-down  on  her  silken  chin 
Is  like  the  under  side  of  a  ripe  peach — 

A  dimple  dipping  honeyly  therein  I 


Her  eyes — 


SILENXJS. 


POLTPHEMB. 


Profane  them  not ! — For  their  sweet  fire  is 
Wondrous  and  various  as  the  Bow 
Drawn  over  rainy  ledges  dripping  low 
By  many-colour'd  Iris — 
From  whose  bright  end,  plunged  the  dark 

waters  under, 
Woven  with  the  tapestries  of  her  sea-cave. 
And  djring  hue  by  hue  on  the  green  wave, 
They  may  have  drunk  a  portion  of  their 

wonder. 
Bat  oh,  what  tongue  can  tell 
Their  glory  inexpressible  ? 
You  seem  to  see  the  music  of  the  ocean 
Folded  vrithin  them,  as  within  a  shell. 
And  gently  stirring  with  a  violet  motion, 
Until  it  drops  unto  the  lips,  and  there 
Flutters  in  perfumed  accents  on  the  air ; 
Nor  this  alone.    They  change  as  the  sea 

changes, 
In  hues  as  various  as  the  ringdove's  dyes : 
Whatsoever  sweet  and  strange  is 
Flashes  across  them  with  a  quick  surprise. 
Now,  in  their  troubled  orbs  rise  multiform 
Wild  pictures  of  sky-tempest  and  sea-storm ; 
And  her  wild  eyes  droop  brightly  on  her  breast 
Tin  it  is  troubled  like  a  thing  distrest ; 
But  in  their  softest  mood 
You  watch  the  pale  soul  tremulously  brood 
On  those  bright  orbs  whose  fire  the  dark 

sea  cools. 
And  there  it  trembles,  as  the  moonlight  flows 
On  seas  just  ttirr'd  by  their  own  deep  repose. 
And  throbbing,  throbbing,  into  silver  pools ! 


SILENUS. 

O  eloquent  Cyclops,  pause,  and  breathe  a 

space!  — 
Few  eyes  save  thine,  few  eyes  of  earth,  have 

plainly 
Seen  this  immortal  Galatea's  face ; 
For  she  thou  lovest  is  of  that  fair  race 
Whom  mortal  vision  dreams  of,  but  seeks 
vainly — 

For  they  comb  and  they  comb 

Their  yellow  locks, 
Under  the  foam. 

Among  weedy  rocks ! 
And  they  sing  unseen 
In  their  sea-caves  green. 
And  gaze  at  the  white  sun  overhead 
Whose  pale  ray  saddens  their  dripping 
curls. 
Or  the  moon  that  glimm'ring  in  ocean's 
bed 

Leaves  her  light  for  ever  in  pools  of 
.pearls! 

POLYPHEME. 

Chirrup  not,  wine-sponge !— Am  not  I  a 

god? 
Cannot  this  eye  peer  to  Olumpos'  helm? 
Does  not  the  great  sea,  trembling  at  my  nod. 
Hush  itself  humbly  around  this  my  realm  ? 

SII.ENUS. 

It  does,  O  Cyclops  I 

POLYPHEME. 

Save,  of  course,  when  I 
Hurl  rocks  and  trees  down  on  the  shudder- 
ing ships. 
And,  while  I  loom  above  the  waves,  my  lips 
Roar  terrible  defiance  at  the  sky. 


Precisely. 


SILENUS. 


POLYPHEME. 

Ask  not,  then,  the  when  and  how  ; 
But  turn  thine  ancient  gaze 
On  the  broad  wonder  of  my  brow. 
Thence  drop  it,  in  a  natural  amaze, 
Down  the  steep  mountain  to  my  sinewy  feet, 
Roimd  which  the  lambs,  as  small  as  snow- 
flakes,  bleat  ; 
Now,  tell  me — am  I  fair  ? 
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SILENUS. 


Most  fair  1 


POLYPHEME. 

Thy  fears 
Lie  to  my  strength  a  hollow  lie,  Silenus  1 

SILENUS. 

By  all  the  love  that  there  exists  between  us, 
By  doves  that  perch  on    Bacchus'  vine- 

wreath'd  ears, 
I  swear  thou  art  most  beautiful  I 

POLYPHEME. 

Again  : 
Have  those  blurr'd  eyeballs  noticed  that  of 

late 
Mine  air  has  grown  more  solemn,  more 

sedate, 
More  bountiful  to  those  I  hold  in  chain 
To  watch  my  flocks,  and  more  compassion- 
ate ; 
As  if  I  struggled  underneath  the  weight 
Of  some  indefinite  pain  ? 
That  I  have  leam'd  to  tremble  and  to  blush, 
To  droop  this  eyelid  modestly,  to  flush 
All  over  at  the  tiniest  whispering  sound, 
To  pick  small  dainty  steps  upon  the  ground 
As  if  I  saw  and  seeing  fear'd  to  crush 
Some  crawling  insect  or  the  crimson-crown'd 
Small  daisy-flower  that,  whensoe'er  I  pass, 
Shuts  up  its  little  leaves  upon  the  grass 
And  thinks  the  shadowy  eve  has  stolen  down! 

SILENUS. 

Cyclops !— These  things  I  saw,  but  fear'd  to 

question  ; 
Nay,  with  a  blush  I  own  it — do  not  frown  1 — 
I  set  thy  trouble  down  as  indigestion. 
For  neither  dainty  kids,  nor  lambs  stall- 
fed, 
Nor  sucking-swine  with  pippins   in   their 

teeth, 
Nor  ox-thighs  with  green  herbs  engarlanded, 
Nor  foamy  curds  wherein  hot  apples  seethe 
Nay,  not  the  parsley-flavour' d  tongues  of 

sheep, 
Could  tempt  o'  late  thy  dainty  appetite ; 
But  lying  on  the  mountain  out  of  sight 
Of  melancholy  thou  hast  drunken  deep  ; 
While  down  among  the  yellow  pastures 
moaning 


With  lambs  new-yean'd,  where    thy  cod 

streamlets  run, 
We  saw  thee  loom  above  us,  mighty  <Mie! 
And  heard  thee,  like  the  monstrous  seas 

intoning, 
Melodiously  groaning  1 

POLYPHEME. 

Ay  me !  ay  me  I 

SILENUS. 

Be  calm,  sweet  Poly]^eme ! 
The  eagle  poised  o'er  yonder  cropping  lamb 
Flew  scared,  at  that  big  cry. 

POLYPHEME. 

Ay  me !  I  am 
Lost,  swallow'd  up,  absorbed  into  a  dream ! 
Thro'  the  swift  cturent  of  my  frame  gigantic 
Eddies  a  frantic 

Consuming  fire.     I  am  not  what  I  seem. 
For  Galatea  I  refuse  all  food. 
For  Cjalatea  I  grow  weak  and  wild 
And  petulant-featured  as  a  sickly  child ; 
For  Galatea  I,  in  desperate  mood, 
Seek  out  green  places  in  this  solitude. 
And  close  my  eyes,  and  think  I  am  a  curl 
Tingling,  tingling,  lightly 
Against  the  snow-heap'd  bosom  swelling 
whitely  I 

SILENUS. 

One  should  not  break  his  heart  for  anygiii 

POLYPHEME. 

Ay  me  1  I  close  my  eyes  in  a  sweet  woe. 
And  dream  that  I  am  little,  fair,  and  sweet. 
For  a  small  goddess's  embraces  meet. 
Nor  huge,  nor  rough.    It  was  not  always  so ! 
Of  old,  Silenus,  this  great  awful  Me 
Was  swoU'n  with  glory  at  the  contemplation 
Of  its  enormity  in  yonder  sea  ; 
I  revell'd  in  the  roar  and  consternation. 
When,  grasping  rocks  with  frantic  acclama- 
tion, 
Rotmd  this  frowning,  ^tna-crowning  head 

I  whirl'd  them, 
Tremendously,    stupendously,  and  hurl'd 

them 
On  the  passing  fleets  below ; 
And  from  under  came  the  thunder  of  vessels 

crush'd  asunder, 
And  the  shriek,   faint  and  weak,  of  the 
mortals  in  their  wonder. 
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And  ih  i*A  rolled  undemealb,  and  [be  winds 

began  to  IjIow. 
And  above  the  desoLiiion.  druoli  mlh  lage. 

With  my  waving  aims  expanded  and  my 

crimson  eye  aglow. 
And  (o  earth's  leveibeiation, 
Roar'd  '  Ho  I  bo  1  ho  I ' 


I  am  u  weak  as  the  eagle's  callow  y ouzij 
Vet  Usien.  mild  old  man,  and  interfere  n 
One  summer  da;,  when  eanfa  and  heaven 

With  ihundeis,  and  the  hiding  lightning 
stung 


I  stood  aloft  on  Etna's  bom  and  wrealc'd 
My  ciuel  humour  with  a  monstrous  glee  : 
When  lo  1  from  out  the  ta 


with  t 


On  Ibis  my  mounlain,  touching  c 

Widi  her  faint  glory;  ■ 

Paused  shndd'cing  hif^  above  me :   then 

with  fleet 
Footstep  slid  downward  till  she  reachc 

feet: 
And    there,    with    many-tinclannl  wings 


On  whose  sad  eyelids  a  faint  radiance  lay, 
Robb'd  fiom  some  little  homestead  (aj-away. 
silent  hearth  that  wearily  would  wail. 
For  thai  faint  smile  which  lefi  it  desolate. 
And  bush  itself  and  watch  and  yearn  and 

pray. 
Ohl  tenderly  she  comb'd  berlocksoT gold, 
Over  ibal  gently-sleeping  sailor-lad, 
Stietcb'd  'raid  the  purple  dulse  and  rt>clt- 

weed  cold ; 
And  all  the  while  sbe  sang  a  dittj  sad. 
To  deep  division  of  the  wave  that  roll'd 
Up  to  her  feet,  like  a  huge  snake  Ibatsprinp 
At  two  bright  butterflies  with  golden  wings : 

Marineie,  O  Marinere. 
Waken,  walwn  I 
SleepKi'ertaken, 
Look  upon  me,  with  no  fear, 
Look,  atid  see,  and  bear  : 
UndemcaLh  the  white-tooth'd  wares. 
Sleep  your  comrades  in  their  caves ; 
Coral  grottoes  are  their  bed. 
Purple  plants  stir  overhead, 
All  around  black  weeds  are  twitted, 

And  the  sea-nymphs  in  distress 

Pluck  dark  flowers  all  odourless, 

Growing  deep  in  caverns  dear, 

Gently  to  bestrew  their  bier. 

Under  the  sea 

They  sleep— ab  me  I 

They  have  slept  for  many  ti  year. 


The  shadows  of  the  clouds  tJ»l,  dewy  and 

Parted  and  flutter'd  : — when,  with  radiant 

head 
Plunging  among  the  mountain  misti,  she 

Bui.  as  the  vapours  Semn'd  away,  behold  I 
I  >aw  far  down  upon  the  brown  sea-slrand 
A  nymph  who  held  alofl  in  pearly  hand 
A  white-tooth'd  comb,  and  comb'd  her  locks 

of  gold 
Over  a  dank  and  ihip-wreck'd  sailor-lwl,< 


Close  your  eyelids  with  no  fear, 
Do  not  see,  nor  hear  1 
1-  ar  above  the  silence  deep. 
Where  your  geiitle  comrades  sleep. 
Rolls  the  sea  and  foams  the  storm. 
Horrors  thicken,  terrots  swarm. 
And  ibe  5ea-nymphs,  lightning-led. 
Flash  about  white-gannented  ; 
But  below  the  Storm-gods  frown, 
Sleep  the  shipwreck'd  fathoms  down— 
Ocean-Bowers  are  on  the  bier. 
Foam-bells  hang  in  every  car  I 

Under  the  sea 

They  sleep — ah  tne  I 

They  shall  sleep  for  man)'  a  yeai; 
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SILENUS. 

That  was  the  song  she  sang  ? 

POLTPHEME. 

It  was.     But  ill 
Those  tender  accents  fill 
This  rocky  breast,  whose  distant  roar 
Frightens  those  white  waves  seaward  from 

the  shore. 
For  they  trembled,  tinkling,  twining, 
For  melodious  combining, 
While  her  yellow  locks  feU  shining 

To  her  knees. 
While  the  Storm,  with  bright  eyes  glistening, 
Thro'  its  cloud-veil  looking  at  her, 
Hung  breathlessly  and  h'stening 

On  the  seas : 
And  in  the  sun  she  sat  her, 
While  her  voice  went  pitter-patter, 
Pitter-patter,  like  the  clatter 

Of  bright  rain  on  boughs  of  trees  I 
Then  ho  !  with  my  great  stride, 
Down  the  steep  mountain  side, 
I  sprang  imto  her,  with  mine  arms  extended! 
Her  bright  locks  gleam'd  afraid. 
Like  a  sunbeam  trapt  in  shade, 
In  my  deep  shadow,  and  the  music  ended  : 
And  she  rose  erect  to  fly. 
Panting,  moaning,  and  her  cry 
Met  the  lifted  cry  of  Ocean,  and  they  blended ! 
While  earth  reel'd  under. 

Downward  I  bore. 
With  step  of  thunder, 

On  to  the  shore ; 
And  in  shrieking  amaze. 

With  eyes  fasten'd  in  fear- 
Like  a  star's  firm  gaze 

When  a  cloud  draws  near— 
On  the  horror  that  came 
With  an  eye  of  flame, 
She  leapt  to  the  water. 
All  woebegone  ; 
And  her  bright  locks  shone 
And  tript  and  distraught  her. 
But  the  water  caught  her 

And  push'd  her  on  I 
From  billow  to  billow. 
With  wild  locks  streaming 
And  tangling  oft ; 
From  biUow  to  billow. 
Dark-green,  or  gleaming 
Like  doves'  wings  soft, 


Flrom  billow  to  billow, 
Panting  and  screaming, 
With  white  hands  beaming 

And  waving  aloft  I 
Then,  coming  hideous 

On  to  the  tide, 
I  spum'd  the  perfidious 

Foam  aside, 
And  follow'd  her,  dashing 

Thro'  storm  sublime. 
Flashing,  crashing. 
Splashlng-splashing 

On  the  seaweed's  slippery  slime ! 
The  billows  domb  up. 
With  flash  of  foam  up, 

My  loins  and  thighs  ; 
Till  they  gleam'd  and  fleam'd. 

With  clangor  and  anger. 
And  arotmd  me  upstream'd 

With  their  wild  white  eyes  I 
Till  panting,  choking, 
Dripping  and  soaking, 
With  nostrils  smoking, 
I  halted,  spitting, 

Spurting,  chin-deep, 
And  saw  her  sitting 
Where  gulls  were  flitting 

Far  out  on  the  deep  ; 
And  all  around  her  with  gentle  motio 
One  smooth  soft  part  of  the  murmu 
ocean 

Had  gone  to  sleep  I 
Then  waving  her  hands. 

And  shaking  her  locks, 
To  the  ocean  sands. 

To  the  purple  rocks 
Under  the  foam. 

To  the  sea-caves  brown. 
She  sank  to  her  home, 

Down  !  down  1  down !  down  ! 
And  the  sea  grew  black 
In  her  shining  track, 

And  the  waters  green 
Darken'd  afar ; 

And  the  one  thing  seen 
Was  the  steadfast  star 
Of  my  round  Eye  red. 

Rolling  immense 

With  a  pain  intense 
In  my  rocky  head. 
Mid  the  white  foam  wreathing 
Around  wind-led. 
And  the  great  sea  seething 
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Dou  n  to  deep  breathing, 

Like  a  monster  panting,  on  its  s  \n{ly  bed  ! 

SILENUS. 

Most  musical  Cyclops ! 

POLYPHEMK. 

Hush  ! — Unto  the  beach 
I  wearflj  strode,  with  great  head  bow'd,  and 

diagg'd 
Foot-echoes  after  nae  ;  and  with  no  speech, 
On  yonder  shore,  weedy  and  wet  and  cragg'd, 
I  stood,  and  in  an  agony  of  pain 
Look'd  out  with  widening  eyeball  on  the 

main. 
I/>  1  £ar  away  a  white  wind  glided  dim 
O'er  the  cloud-cover'dbright'ning  ocean-rim, 
And  violet  shadows  here  and  there  were 

traU'd 
Over  the  waters :  then  behold  the  smi 
Flasht  pale  across  the  waste,  and  one  by  one, 
Like  sea-gulls  dripping   rain,  rose  ships 

white-sail'd. 
An  else  was  silence,  save  monotonous  moan 
Of  the  broad-chested  billows,  till  the  warm 
Light   kindled  all  things,  and  I  loomed 

alone — 
The  one  huge  cloud  remaining  of  the  storm ; 
And  in  the  awfulness  of  that  strange  hour 
A  change  came  over  my  big  throbbing  breast, 
And  the  soft  picture  of  the  calm  had  power 
To  move  my  mountainous  bulk  with  vague 

unrest ! — 

SILENUS. 

Weep  not,  O  Cyclops — ^lestthy  tears  should 

roU 
Down  oceanward  and  brain  the   grazing 

sheep  I 

POLYPHEME. 

Ay  me,  ay  me,  the  passion  in  my  soul  I 
Ay  me,  her  glory  haunts  me,  and  I  weep ! — 
O,  I  would  give  away  the  world  to  be 
As  soft,  as  sweet,  as  fleecy-limb'd  as  she, 
As  tiny  and  as  tender  and  as  white 
As  her  mild  loveliness  1 
With  two  soft  eyes  such  as  mere  men  possess, 
Two  pretty  little  dewy  eyes,  that  might 
Interpret  me  aright  1 

SILENUS. 

Amazement ! — Polyphenje,  whom  vast  Pos- 
eidon 
Spawn'd  upon  Thoosa  in  the  salted  brine, 


Thou  who  canst  strnngle  fleets,  and  sit  astride 


on 


iEtna  and  roar  thine  origin  divine  I 
Wrong  not  thyself,  thy  beauty,  and  thy  sire  I 
See!  where  thy  mighty  shadow  stretches 

wide 
Down  the  steep  motmtain  side. 
And  see !  that  eyeball  of  immortal  fire  1 
Had  wanton  Helen,  Paris'  love-sick  toy, 
Beheld  thee,  Polypherae, 
Hill-haunting  Echo  bad  not  foimd  a  theme 
In  ruin  and  the  ten  years'  war  of  Troy  I 


And  is  it  so  ? 


POLYPHEME. 
SILENUS. 

By  (janymede  bright  eyed, 


By—by— 

POLYPHEME. 

Enough— let  us  return.    I  stood. 
When  she  had  flown,  in  meditative  mood ; 
Then,  raising  up  my  resinous  hands,  I  cried: 
'  O  thou  from  whose  huge  loins  I  darkling 

came. 
King  of  all  ocean  and  its  wondrous  races, 
Return,  return,  the  nymph  to  my  embraces. 
Or,  thro'  thy  lips  ooze-dripping,  name  her 

name  1 ' 
And  o'er  the  sands  did  a  low  rnurmiu"  creep. 
Whispering  '  Galatea ;  *  and,  deep-pain'd, 
I  vaguely  knew,  like  one  who  dreams  in 

sleep, 
She  was  a  goddess  of  the  sacred  deep, 
Not  to  be  lightly  woo'd  or  roughly  gain'd. 

SILENUS. 

0  pitiful  1  and  you — 

POLYPHEME. 

In  the  dim  birth 
Of  the  strange  love  that  stirs  my  hid  blood's 

fountains. 
As  unborn  earthquakes  trouble  springs  in 

mountains, 

1  look'd  abroad  upon  the  fair  green  earth  ; 
And  lo,  all  things  that  lived,  aU  things  that 

stirr'd. 
Unto  the  very  daisy  closing  up 
In  my  great  shade  its  crimson-tippM  cup. 
And  the  small  Iambs,  and  every  little  bird 
Seem'd  to  abhor  and  dread,  avoid  and  fear 

me; 

E 
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And  !n  an  agony  of  hate  for  all, 
I  cried  '  How  can  a  thing  so  sweet,  so  small, 
So  gentle,  love  me— or  be  happy  near  me  ? ' 
Whereon  I  sadly  clomb  the  cliffs  and  made 
A  looking-glass  of  yonder  ocean,  where 
Startled  by  my  long  shade 
The  silver-bellied  fishes  rose  afraid  ; 
But  with  a  lover's  hand  I  smoothed  my  hair 
To  sleekness,  parting  it  with  care, 
And  husht  the  rugged  sorrow  of  my  brow- 
Then  ,  stooping  softly  o'er  the  dimpled  mirror, 
I  shaped  my  face  to  a  sweet  smile— as  now  1 

SILENUS. 

O  agony  1  help,  help,  ye  gods  1    O  terror  I 
Hide  me  I 

POLYPHEME. 
What  ails  thee?    Hal 

SILENUS. 

O  Ocean's  child- 
Cyclops  I    My  heart,  with  admiration  rent, 
Fainted  and  cried  with  its  deep  ravishment 
Because  you  look'd  so  beauteous  when  you 
smiled  t 

POLYPHEME. 

Thou  liest  I— «nd  (ay  me)  you  shrunk  in  fear 
As  silly  younglings   shrink   at  something 

hateful ; 
Yet  tremble  not : — to  a  lorn  lover's  ear, 
Ev'en  flattery  so  base  as  thine  is  grateful. 
Ay  me,  ay  me — I  am 
A  great  sad  mountain  in  whose  depths  doth 

roam 
My  small  soul,  wandering  like  a  gentle  lamb 
That  bleats  from  place  to  place  and  has  no 

home ; 
But  prison'd  among  rocks 
Can  just  behold  afar 
A  land  where  honey-flowing  rivers  are 
And  gentle  shepherds  with  theirgentle  flocks: 
For  even  so  my  timid  soul  looks  round 
On  beauteous  living  things— that  creep  and 

seem. 
To  this  vast  Eye,  like  insects  on  the  groimd — 
Firom  whose  companionship  'tis  shut  and 

bound 
Within  this  motmtain  of  a  Polypheme  I 

SILENUS. 

Most  melancholy  Cyclops,  be  consoled ! 


POLYPHEME. 

My  heart  is  like  those  blubbery  crimson  blott 
That  float  on  the  dank  tide  in  oozy  spots ; 
It  is  as  mild  as  patient  flocks  in  fold. 
I  am  as  lonely  as  the  snowy  peak 
Of  Dardanos.  and,  like  an  eagle.  Love 
Stoops  o'er  me,  helpless, 'from  its  eyrie  above^ 
And  grasps  that  lamb,  my  Soul,  within  its 

beak. 
Nay,  on  the  margin  of  the  waters  where 
She  comes  and  goes  like  a  swift  gull.  I  sit 
Above  these  flocks,  and  rake  my  little  wit 
To  pipe  upon  the  misty  mountain  air 
Ditties  as  tender  as  a  shepherd  man, 
Perch'd  on  a  little  hillock,  half  asleep, 
Surrounded  by  his  silly  stainless  sheep, 
Pipes  with  mild  pleasure  and  no  definite  plan 
In  fields  Arcadian.  [He  singu 

White  is  the  little  hand  of  Galatea. 
That  combs  her  yellow  locks  with  dainty 
care; 
Bright  is  the  fluttering  hand  of  Galatea, 
When  tangled,  like  a  dove,  in  sunny 
hair. 
Sweet  is  Galatea — sweet  is  Galatea — 

Ay,  so  sweet  I 
Complete  is  Galatea,  from  her  feathery 
fingers  fair 
To  her  small  white  mice  of  feet ! 
The  billows  huge  and  hoar  cease  to  rumble 

and  to  roar, 
When  the  white  hands  wave  above  them, 

like  doves  that  shine  and  soar, 
And,  as  gentle,  firom  the  shore,  I  adore,  and 
implore  Galatea  I 

Ho.  that  these  limbs  were  meet  for  Galatea 
With  soft  pink  kisses  sweetly  to  enfold  I 

Ho,  had  I  two  small  eyes,  that  Galatea 
Might  there  my  gentle  gentle  heart 
behold  1 

Dear  is  Galatea— dear  is  Galatea — 
Ay,  so  dear ! 

No  peer  has  Galatea,  but  her  bosom  is  so 
cold 
And  her  eyes  so  full  of  fear  I 
A\Tien  the  great  seas  wildly  rise,  there  is 

terror  in  her  eyes, 
And  she  trembles  in  sweet  wonder,  like  a 

bird  that  storms  surprise, — 
And  before  my  tender  cries,  and  my  sighs;, 
swiftly  flies  Galatea  I 
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Under  the  white  soa-slunu  sits  (jalatca, 
While  overhead  the  sea-birds  scream  in 
flocks, 
In  deep-green  darkness  sitteth  Galatea, 
Combing  out  sunshine  from  her  golden 
locks! 
Fair  sits  Galatea— fair  sits  Galatea— 

Ay,  so  fair ! 
Ho,  there  sits  Galatea,  in  the  shade  of 
purple  rocks, 
Bifid  the  fountain  of  her  hair  1 
Ho,  would  I  were  the  waves,  on  whose  crest 

the  tempest  raves, 
So  might  I  still  the  tempest  that  my  raging 

bulk  outbraves. 
For  the  dark-green  stillness  laves,  and  en- 
slaves, and  encaves  Galatea  1 

SILENU& 

Comfort.  O  Cyclops,  comfort!    There  is 

sore 
Some  remedy  for  such  a  wound  as  this  : 
Red  wine,  I  say  again :  the  plump  God's 

kiss 
Is  sweeter  far  than  honey,  rich  and  pure. 

POLTPHEME. 

Alas,  not  he  whose  temples  Artemis 
Bound  with  weird  herbs  and  poison-snakes 

that  hiss 
But  sting  not — wise  Asclepios— could  cure  1 
For  evermore,  Silenus,  when  my  brain 
Lies  in  a  dream  just  conscious  of  its  pain, 
And  my  full  heart  throbs  tenderly  and  rock- 

ingly, 
Far  out  upon  the  bosom  of  the  main 
She  flashes  up,  green-kirtled,  and  laughs 

mockingly. 
Thrice  has  her  smile  enticed  me  to  the  chin 
Thro*  the  great  waves  that  round  me  bite 

and  bark. 
And  gleam'd  away  and  left  me  in  the  dark. 
Alas,  that  I  must  woo  and  never  win  1 
Alas  that  I  am  foul  while  she  is  fair  1 
Alas,  that  this  red  Eye,  my  only  one. 
Like  a  brown  lizard  looking  on  the  sun, 
Turns  green  in  her  bright  mist  of  yellow 

bairl 

SILENUS. 

Majestic  Cydops  1    Heir  of  the  huge  Sea  I 
God-like. — like  those  great  heavens  that 
overebeen  us ! 


One-eyed,  lik-?  tli-.;  briglit  IXi\  !     Will  thou 

by  me, 
Thy  servant,  be  advised  ? 

POLYPI!  EM  E. 

Speak  on,  Sil'^nus. 

SILENUS. 

Behold  1  —Beneath  the  many-tinctured  west 

hid. 
Fades  Phoibos  crimson-crested, 
And  the  faint  image  of  his  parting  light 
On  the  deep  Sea  broad-breasted 
Fades  glassily ;  while  down  the  moimtain 

height 
Behind  us,  slides  the  purple  shadow'd  Night 
Come  in ! — and  from  your  cellar  iced  by 

springs 
Drag  forth  the  god  of  wine. 
And  listen  to  him  as  he  chirps  and  sings 
His  songs  delicious,  dulcet,  and  divine  : 
Throned  in  the  brain,  magnificently  wise. 
And  blowing  warmly  out  thro'  kindled  eyes 
All  vapours  vapid,  vague,  and  vain. 
Seek  the  god's  coimsel,  Cyclops,  I  beseech 

ihee ; 
'Tis  he  alone,  if  once  his  magic  reach  thee, 
Can  cure  Love's  panting  heat  or  shivering 

pain. 

POLYPHEME. 

He  cannot  make  me  fair  I 

SILENUS. 

Phoo  I — He  will  teach  thee 
To  lift  thy  dreamy  gaze  from  the  soft  sod, 
And  rise  erect,  big-hearted,  self-reliant, 
On  iEtna's  horn— with  leathern  lungs  de- 
fiant— 
No  minnow-hearted  grampus  of  a  god  I 
And — then  in  the  quick  flush  and  exultation 
Of  that  proud  inspiration, 
Wine  in  his  nostrils,  Polypheme  will  be 
In  Polypheme's  own  estimation 
A  match  for  any  g^iri  on  land  or  sea. 
Then,  furiously,  gloriously  rash, 
Grasp  Opportunity,  that,  passing  by 
On  the  sheet-lightning  with  a  moment's  flash, 
Haunts  us  for  ever  with  its  meteor  eye  ; 
And— grasp  the  thing  thou  pantest  for  in 

vain, 
Ay,  hold  her  fast,  and  for  a  space  entreat 

her — 
But,  if  she  still  be  deaf  to  thy  sad  pain, 
Why,  hearken  to  the  mad  god  in  thy  brain. 
And  make  a  meal  of  trouble^tbat  is,  eat  her  1 
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Whither,  Ulysses,  whither  dost  thou  roam. 
Rolled  round  with  wind-led  waves  that  ren- 
der dark 
The  smoothly-spinning  circle  of  the  sea  ? 
Lo,  Troy  has  fallen,  fallen  like  a  tower. 
And  the  mild  sunshine  of  d^enerate  days 
Sleeps  faintly  on  its  ruins.     One  by  one, 
Swift  as  the  sparkle  of  a  star,  the  ships 
Have  dipt  up  moistly  from  the  under-world, 
And  plum^  warriors,   standing  in   their 

prows. 
Stretching  out  arms  to  wives  and  little  ones 
That  crowd  with  seaward  faces  on  the  beach, 
Have  flung  their  armour  off  and  leapt  and 

swam 
Ere  yet  the  homeward  keels  could  graze  the 

sand. 
And    these — the  gaunt   survivors   of   thy 

peers — 
Have  landed,  shone  upon  by  those  they  love. 
And  faded  into  happy  happy  homes  ; 
While  I,  the  lonely  woman,  hugging  close 
The  comfort  of  thine  individual  fame, 
Still  wait  and  yearn  and  wish  towards  the 

sea ; 
And  all  the  air  is  hollow  of  my  joy : 
The  seasons  come  and  go,  the  hour-glass 

runs, 
The  day  and  night  come  punctual  as  of  old ; 
But  thy  deep  strength  is  in  the  solemn  dawn. 
And  thy  proud  step  is  in  the  plumed  noon, 
And  thy  grave  voice  is  in  the  whispering  eve ; 
And  all  the  while,  amid  this  dream  of  thee, 
In  restless  resolution  oceanward, 
I  sit  and  ply  my  sedentary  task, 
And  fear  that  I  am  lonelier  than  I  know. 

Yea,  love,  I  am  alone  in  all  the  world, 
The  past  g^rows  dark  upon  me  where  I  wait, 
With  eyes  that  hunger  seaward  and  a  cheek 
Grown  like  the  sampler  coarse-complexion^ki. 
For  in  the  shadow  of  thy  coming  home 
I  sit  and  weave  a  weary  housewife's  web. 
Pale  as  the  silkworm  in  the  cone  ;  all  day 
I  sit  and  weave  this  weary  housewife's  web. 
And  in  the  night  with  fingers  swift  as  frost 
Unweave  the  weary  labour  of  the  day. 
Behold  bow  I  am  mock'd ! — Suspicion 


Mumbles  my  name  between  bis  toothlea 

gums; 
And  while  I  ply  my  sedentary  task. 
They  come  to  me,  mere  men  of  hollow  day, 
Gross-mouth'd  and  stain'd  with  wine  they 

come  to  me. 
And  whisper  odious  comfort,  and  upbiakl 
The  love  that  follows  thee  where'er  thoa  art. 
That  follows,  and  perchance,  with  thy  moist 

cheek. 
Dips  on  the  dory  bottom  of  the  world. 
They  come,  Ulysses,  and  they  sedc  to  rob 
Thy  glory  of  its  weaker  wearier  half. 
They  tell  me  thou  art  dead ;  nay,  they  have 

brought 
To  these  cold  cars  that  bend  above  the  web 
Whispers  that  thou,  no  wiser  than  thy  peers 
Hast  pluckt  upon  the  windy  plain  of  TJnoy 
A  flower  thou  shrinest  in  a  distant  land, 
A  chamber'd  delicacy  drowsy-eyed. 
Pink-lidded,   wanton,  like  the  queen  who 

witch'd 
The  fatal  apple  out  of  Paris'  paint. 

And  I— and  I — ah  me,  I  rise  my  height, 
In  matron  majesty  that  melts  in  tears. 
And  chide  them  from  me  with  a  tongue  that 

long 
Hath  lost  the  trick  of  chiding :  what  avails  ? 
They  heed  me  not,  rude  men,  they  heed  me 

not; 
And  he  thou  leftest  here  to  guard  me  weS, 
He,  the  old  man.  is  helpless,  and  his  eyes 
Are  yellow  with  the  money-minting  lie 
That  thou  art  dead.  O  husband,  what  avails? 
They  gather  on  me.  till  the  sense  grows  cold 
And  huddles  in  upon  the  steadfast  heart ; 
And  they  have  dragged  a  promise  from  my 

lips 
To  choose  a  murderer  of  my  love  for  thee. 
To  choose  at  will  from  out  the  rest  one  man 
To  slay  me  with  his  kisses  in  the  dark. 
Whene'er  the  weary  web  at  which  I  work 
Be  woven  :  so,  all  day.  I  weave  the  web  ; 
And  in  the  night  with  fingers  like  a  thief's 
Unweave  the  silken  sorrow  of  the  day. 

The  years  wear  on.  Telcmachus,  thy  son, 
Grows  sweetly  to  the  height  of  all  thy  hope  : 
More  woman-like  than  thee,  less  strong  of 

limb. 
Yet  worthy  thee  ;  and  likcst  thy  grave  mood. 
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When,  in  old  time,  among  these  fields,  thine 
e^e 

Would  kindle  on  a  battle  far  away. 

And  thy  proud  nostrils,  drinking  the  mild 
breath 

Of  tanned  haycocks  and  of  slanted  sheaves. 

Swell  suddenly,  as  if  a  trumpet  spake. 

Hast  thou  forgotten  how  of  old  he  loved 

To  toy  with  thy  great  beard,  and  sport  with 
thee. 

And  how,  in  thy  strong  grasp,  he  leapt  and 
seem'd 

A  lambkin  dandled  in  a  lion's  p>aw  ? 

ftit  change  hath  come.  Troy  is  an  old  wife's 
tale. 

And  sorrow  stealeth  early  on  thy  son. 

Whom  sojourn  with  my  weeping  woman- 
hood 

Hath  taught  too  soon  a  yoimg  man's  gentle- 
ness. 

Behold  now,  how  his  burning  boy-face  turns 

With  impotent  words  beyond  all  blows  of 
arm 

On  those  rude  men  that  rack  thy  weary  wife ! 

Then  turns  to  put  his  comfort  on  my  cheek, 

Whi>  sorrow  brightens  round  him — as  the 
grey 

Of  heaven  melts  to  silver  round  a  star  I 

Return,  Uljrsses,  ere  too  late,  too  late : 
Return,  immortal  warrior,  return : 
Return,  return,  and  end  the  weary  web ! 
For  day  by  day  I  look  upon  the  sea 
And  watch  each  ship  that  dippedi  Uke  a  gull 
Across  the  long  straight  line  afar  away 
Where  heaven  and  ocean  meet ;  and  when 

the  winds 
Swoop  to  the  waves  and  lift  them  by  the  hair. 
And  the  long  storm-roar  gathers,  on  my 

knees 
I  pray  for  thee.     Lo,  even  now,  the  deep 
Is  g  rrulous  of  thy  vessel  tempest-tost ; 
And  on  the  treeless  upland  gray-eyed  March, 
With  blue  and  humid  mande  backward 

blown, 
Plucks  the  first  primrose  in  a  blustering 

wind. 
The  keels  are  wheel'd  unto  the  ocean  sand 
And  eyes  look  outward  for  the  homeward 

bound. 
And  not  a  marinere,  or  man  or  boy, 
Scum'd  and  salt-blooded  from  the  boisterous 
sea, 


Touches  these  shores,  but  straight  I  summon 

him, 
And  bribe  with  meat  and  drink  to  tell  good 

news. 
And  question  him  of  thee.    But  what  avails  ? 
Thou  Mranderest ;  and  my  love  sits  all  alone 
Upon  the  threshold  of  an  empty  hall. 

My  very  heart  has  grown  a  timid  mouse. 
Peeping  out,  fearful,  when  the  house  is  still. 
Breathless  I  listen  thro'  the  breathless  dark, 
And  hear  the  cock  counting  the  leaden  hours, 
And,  in  the  pauses  of  his  cry,  the  deep 
Swings  on  the  fiat  sand  with  a  hollow  clang  ; 
And,  pale  and  burning-eyed,  I  fall  asleep 
When,  with  wild  hair,  across  the  weary  wave 
Stares  the  sick  Dawn  that  brings  thee  not 
tome. 

Ulysses,  come !    Ere  traitors  leave  the 

mark 
Of   spread  wine*dripping  fingers  on    the 

smooth 
And  decent  shoulders  that  now  stoop  for 

theel 
I  am  not  young  or  happy  as  of  old. 
When,  awed  by  thy  male  strength,  my  face 

grew  dark 
At  thy  grave  footfall,  with  a  serious  joy. 
Or  when,  with  blushing  backward-looking 

face, 
I  came  a  bride  to  thine  inclement  realm. 
Trembling  and  treading  fearfully  on  flowers. 
I  am  not  young  and  beauteous  as  of  old  ; 
And  much  I  fear  that  when  we  meet  thy  face 
May  startle  darkly  at  the  work  of  years, 
And  turn  to  hide  a  disappomted  pang. 
And  then,  with  thy  grave  pride,  subdue  itself 
Into  such  pity  as  is  love  stone-dead. 
But  thou,  thou  too,  art  old,  dear  lord— thy 

hair 
Is  threaded  with  the  silver  foam — thy  heart 
Is  weary  from  the  blows  of  cruel  years  ; 
And  there  is  many  a  task  thy  wife  can  do 
To  soothe  thy  sunset  season  and  make  calm 
Thy  journey  down  the  slow  descent  to  Sleep. 

Return,  return,  Ulysses,  ere  I  die  I 
Upon  this  desolate,  desolate  strand  I  wait. 
Wearily  stooping  o'er  the  weary  web — 
An  alabaster  woman,  whose  fix'd  eyes 
Stare  seaward,  whether  it  be  storm  or  calm. 
And  ever,  evermore,  as  in  a  dream, 
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I  see  thee  gazing  hither  from  thy  ship 
In  sunset  regions  where  the  still  seas  rot, 
And    stretching   out   great    arms    whose 

shadows  fall 
Gigantic  on  the  glassy  purple  sea  ; 
And  ever,  evermore,  thou  lingerest, 
And  evermore  thy  coming  far  away 
Aches  on  the  burning  heartstrings,— ever- 
more 
Thou  comest  not,  and  I  am  tired  and  old. 


XII. 

SAPPHO : 

On  thb  Leucadian  Rock. 

z. 

O  SWEET,  sweet,  sweet  I 
While  the  Moon,  with  her  dove's  eyes  fiur, 
And  her  beautiful  yellow  hair, 

And  the  Sea-Snake  coiling  round  her  sil- 
vern feet, 
Walk'd  dumbly  up  above  in  the  jewcU'd  air 

Waving  her  luminous  wings. 
To  sit  upon  this  crag  above  the  sea 
Clasp'd  close,  so  close,  t4>  thee, 

Pale  wiih  much  yearning,  while  the  mur- 
murings 
Of  the  great  waters  seem'd  to  waft  to  me 

The  name  of  Phaon, 

To  whisper  Phaon,  Phaon, 
Phaon,  Phaon,  Phaon,  with  deep  intonin  , 

Hushfully,  hushfully  moam'ng  t 

2. 

O  bliss,  bliss,  bliss  1 
Though  the  Moon  look'd  pale  in  the  sky, 
On  thy  passionate  heart  to  lie, 

To  cling  to  thy  burning  lips  with  kiss  on 
kiss, 
Faintly  watching  the  butterfly  stars  swim  by 

In  the  track  of  that  qu^nly  Moon  ; 
And  in  a  dream,  clasp'd  close,  so  close,  to 

thee. 
To  list  and  seem  to  be 

A  portion  of  the  faint  monotonous  tune 
Made  for  its  mistress  by  the  serpent  sea, 

That  whisper'd  Phaon, 

Phaon,  Phaon,  Phaon, 
Phaon,  Phaon,  Phaon,  while  Dian  darken- 
ing 

Stoop'd  hushfully,  hushfully,  barkening  1 


O  pain,  pain,  pain  1 
While  the  Moon,  in  a  sky  as  clear 
As  of  old,  walks  on,  and  I  hear 

Her  palpitating  foot  on  the  living  main. 
While,  under  her  feet,  the  green  sea-snake 
creeps  near 

Hissing  with  scales  that  gleam. 
To  stand  upon  this  crag  beside  the  sea 
And  dream,  and  dream,  of  thee — 

With  clench'd  white  hands,  set  teeth,  and 
robes  that  stream 
Behind  me  in  the  wind,  while  audibly 

The  waves  moan  Phaon, 

Shriek  Phaon,  Phaon,  Phaon, 

Phaon,  Phaon,  Phaon.with  deep  intoning, 

Mournfully,  mournfully,  moaning  1 


O  rest,  rest,  rest  I — 
While  the  Moon  with  her  vii^gin  light 
Thro'  eternities  of  night 

Dumbly  paces  on  to  the  east  from  the 
west, — 
To  mingle  with  the  waves  that  under  the 
height 

Murmur  along  the  shore. 
To  mix  my  virgin  love,  my  agony. 
Into  the  serpent  sea 

That  Dian  seeks  to  silence  evermore, 
To  cling  to  those  white  skirts  and  moan  of 
thee, 

O  Phaon,  Phaon, 

Restless  for  love  of  Phaon, 
Phaon,  Phaon,  Phaon,  with  ceaseless  motion 

Soothed  by  the  soother  of  Ocean  1 
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Ah,  kiss  me.  Sweetest,  while  on  yellow  sand 

Murmurs  the  breaking  billow, 
And  smoothe  my  silken  ringlets  with  thy 
hand. 

And  make  my  breast  thy  pillow ; 
And  clasp  me.  Dearest,  close  to  lipandchedc 

And  bosom  softly  sighing, 
While  o'er  the  green  sea,  in  one  orange  streak. 

The  summer  day  is  dying  I 
Kiss,  kiss,  as  one  that  presses  to  his  mouth 

A  vine-btmch  bursting  mellow. 
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In  this  lone  islet  of  the  sleepy  south 
Fringed  with  smooth  sands  yellow  : 

A  twilight  of  fresh  leaves  endusks  us  round, 
Flowers  at  our  feet  are  springing, 

And  wave  on  wave  breaks  smoothly  to  the 
sound 
Of  my  sweet  singing ! 

EUMOLPUS. 

Is  it  the  voice  of  mine  own  Soul  I  hear  ? 

Or  some  white  sybil  of  the  sphere  ocean  ? 
And  are  these  living  limbs  that  lie  so  near, 

Stirring  around  me withSa serpent-motion? 
Is  this  a  tress  of  yellow  yellow  hair, 

Around  my  finger  in  a  ring  enf olden? 
Whose  face  is  this,  so  musically  fair, 

That  swoons  upon  my  ken  thro'  vapours 
golden  ? 
What  sad  song  vnthers  on  the  odorous  air  ? 
Where  am  I,  where  ? 

Whereismycountryand  that  vision  olden? 

THE  STREN. 

I  sang  thee  hither  in  thy  bark  to  land 

With  deftly  warbled  measure, 
I  wove  a  witch's  spell  with  fluttering  hand. 
Till  thou  wert  drunken,   Dearest,  with 
much  pleasure. 
At  hush  of  noon  I  had  thee  at  my  knee. 
And  round  thy  finger  pink  I  wound  a  curl, 
And  singing  smiled  beneath  with  teeth  of 
pearl, 
Of  what  had  been,  what  was,  and  what 

should  be 
Sang  dying  ditties  three  I 
And  lo !  thy  blood  was  ravish'd  with  the 

theme, 
And  lo !  thy  &ce  was  pale  with  drowsy  dream, 
While  stooping  low,  with  rich  lips  tremulous, 
I  kiss  thee  thus !— and  thus  1 

EUMOLPUS. 

Thy  kisses  trance  me  to  a  vision  wan 

Of  what  hath  been  and  neverm  re  will  be. 
O  little  fishing-town  Sicih'an, 

I  can  behold  thee  sitting  by  the  sea  ! 
O  little  red- tiled  town  where  I  was  bom ! 

O  days  ere  yet  I  sail'd  from  mortal  ken  ! 
Why  did  I  launch  upon  the  deep  forlorn, 

Nor  fish  in  shallow  pools  with  simple  men  ? 
It  was  a  chaim ;  for  while  I  rockt  at  ease 

Within  our  little  bay, 


There  came  a  melody  across  the  seas 

From  regions  far  away  ; 
And  ah  !  I  fell  into  a  swooning  sleep, 

And  all  the  world  had  changed  before  I 
knew, — 
And  I  awoke  upon  a  glassy  deep 

With  not  a  speck  of  land  to  break  the  view, 
And  tho'  I  was  alone,  I  did  not  weep, 

For  I  w^  singing  too  1 
I  sang !  I  sang  I  and  with  mine  oarskepttime 
Unto  the  rude  sweet  rhyme, 
And  went  a-sailing  on  into  the  west 

Blown  on  by  airs  divine. 
Singing  for  ever  on  a  wild-eyed  quest 

For  that  immortal  minstrel  feminine  ; 
And  night  and  day  went  past,  until  I  lost 

All  count  of  time,  yet  still  did  melodise  ; 

And  Sim  and  stars  beheld  me  from  their 
skies  ; 
And  ships  swam  by  me,  from  whose  decks 
storm-tost 

Rude  seamen  gazed  with  terror-glaz^eyes. 
And  still  I  found  not  her  for  whom  I  sought, 

Yet  smiled  without  annoy, 
To  ply  the  easy  oar,  and  take  no  thought. 

And  sing,  was  such  sweet  joy  1 — 
Then  Tempest  came,  and  to  and  from  the  sky 

I  rose  and  fell  in  that  frail  bark  of  mine, 
While  the  snake  Lightning,  with  its  blank 
bright  eye, 

Writhed  fierily  in  swift  coils  serpentine 

Along  the  slippery  brine ; 
And  there  were  days  when  dismal  sobbing 

Rain 
Made  melancholy  music  for  the  brain, 
And  hours  when  I  shriek'd  out  and  wept  in 
woe 

Prison"  d  about  by  chilly  still  affright, 
Whileall  around  dropt  hushed  flakes  of  Snow 

Melting  and  mingling  down  blue  chasms 
of  night. 
Yet  evermore,  I  heard  that  voice  sublime 

.Twining  afar  its  weirdly  woven  song. 
And  ev  r.  ever  more,  mine  oars  kept  time. 
And  evermore  I  utterM  in  song 

My  yearnings  sad  or  merry,  faint  or  strong. 
Ah  me  I  my  love  for  her  afar  away, 
My  yearning  and  my  burning  m'ght  and  day  1 
In  dreams  alone,  I  met  her  in  still  lands. 

And  knelt  in  tears  before  her, 
And  could  not  sing,  but  only  wring  mine 
hands. 

Adore  her  and  implore  her  1 
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She  glisten'd  past  me  as  a  aane  that  sails 
Above  the  meeting  of  the  ocean-gales, 

With  waft  of  broad  slow  wing  to  regions 
new; 
And  tho'  I  follow' d  her  from  place  to  place, 
She  held  her  veil  dew-spangled  to  her  lace, 

And  I  could  merely  feel  her  eyes  of  blue 

Steadfastly  gazing  thro' ! 
Wherefore  my  heart  had  broken  quite, — but 

then 
I  would  awake  again, — 
To  see  the  oily  water  stcep'd  in  rest 

While,  glistering  in  many-colour' d  flakes 
Harming  me  not,  lay  brooding  on  its  breast 

Leviathan  and  all  the  ocean-snakes, 
And  on  the  straight  faint  streak  afar  the  round 

Moist  eye  of  morning  lookt  thro'  dewy  air, 
And  all  was  still,  a  joyous  calm  profoimd, — 
And  I  would  break  the  charm  with  happy 
sound 

To  find  the  world  so  fair  1 
And  lo  1 1  drank  the  rain-drops  and  was  glad, 

And  smote  the  bird  of  ocean  down  and  ate ; 
And  ocean  harm'd  me  not,  and  monsters  sad 

That  people  ocean  and  the  desolate 
Abysses  spared  me,— charm^  by  the  song 

waxUed  wildly  as  I  went  along. 
Yet  day  and  night  sped  on,  and  I  grew  old 

Before  I  knew  ;  and  lo  1 
My  hands  were  wither'd,  on  my  bosom  cold 

There  droopt  a  beard  of  snow, — 
And  raising  hands  I  shriek'd,  I  cried  a  curse 

On  that  weird  voice  that  twinM  me  from 
home ; 
And  echoes  of  the  awful  universe 

Answer'd  me ;  and  the  deep  with  lips  of 
foam 
Mock'dmeand  spat  upon  me ;  and  thethings 

That  people  ocean  rose  and  threaten'd  ill, 
Yea  also  air-bom  harpies  waving  wings, 

Because  I  could  not  sing  to  charm  them 
still. 
I  was  alone,  the  shadow  of  a  man. 

Haunting  the  trackless  waste  of  waves 
forlorn, 
Blown  on  by  pitiless  rains  and  vapours  wan, 
Plaining  for  that  small  town  Sicilian, 

Where,  in  the  sweet  beginning,  I  was  bom  1 

THE  SYREN. 

Ah,  weep  not,  Dearest !  lean  upon  my  breast. 
While  sunset  dai-kens  stilly, 


And  Dian  poises  o'er  the  slumberous 

Her  silver  sickle  chiUy  ; 
The  eyes  of  heaven  are  opening,  the  leaves 
Fold  dark  and  dewy  round  the  dosing 
roses. 
In  lines  of  foam  the  breaking  billow  heavea* 
Each  thing  that  gladdens  and  each  thing 
that  grieves 
Dip  slow  to  sweet  reposes. 

EUMOLPUS. 

O  voice  that  lured  me  on,  I  know  thee  now  I 
O  melancholy  eyes,  how  bright  ye  beam  I 

0  kiss,  thy  touch  is  dewy  on  my  brow  1 
Sweet  Spirit  of  my  dream  I 

THE  STREN. 

Name  thy  !ove,  and  I  am  she. 
Name  thy  woe,  and  look  on  me. 
Name  the  weary  melody 
That  led  thee  hither  o'er  the  sea, — 
Then  call  to  mind  my  ditties  three 
Of  whathathbeen,  whatis,  and  whatshaUbe  1 

EUMOLPUS. 

Ah  woe  1  ah  woe  ! 

1  see  thee  and  I  clasp  thee,  and  I  know  I 
Sing  to  me,  Sweetest,  while  the  shadows 

grow — 

Sing  low  I  sing  low  1 
Oh,  sweet  were  slumber  now,  at  last,  at  last. 

For  I  am  sick  of  wandering  to  and  fino. 
And  ah !  my  singing-days  are  nearly  pass'd — 

Sing  low !  sing  low  1  sing  low  1 

THE  SYREN. 

Love  with  wet  cheek,  Joy  with  red  lips  apart, 
Hope  with  her  blue  eyes  dim  from  looking 
long, 

Ambition  with  thin  hand  upon  his  hearts 
Of  which  shall  be  the  song  ? 

Of  one,  of  one. 

Who  loved  till  life  was  done, 
For  life  with  him  was  loving,  tho'  she  slew 
his  love  with  wrong. 

Then,  on  a  winter  day. 

When  all  was  lost  and  his  young  brow  was 

gray. 
He  knelt  before  an  Altar  pil^  proud 

With  bleach^  bones  and  fruits  and  garlands 

gay. 

And  cried  aloud : — 
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'  Have  I  brought  Joy,  and  slain  her  at  thy 
feet? 
Have  I  brought  Peace,  for  thy  cold  kiss 
to  kin. 
Have  I  brought  Youth  crown^  with  wild- 
flowers  sweet. 
With  sandals  dewy  from  a  morning  hill. 
For  thy  gray  solemn  eyes  to  fright  and 
chill? 
Have  I  brought  Scorn  the  pale  and  Hope 

the  fleet. 
And  First-Love  in  her  lily  winding-sheet? 

And  art  thou  pitiless  still? 
O  Poesy,  thou  nymph  of  fire. 
Grandest  of  that  fair  quire 
Which  in  the  dim  beginning  stoop'd  and 
fell.— 
So  beauteous  yet  so  awful,  standing  tall 
Upon   the   mountain-tops  where  mortals 
dwell, 
Seeing  strange  visions  of  the  end  of  all, 
And  pallid  from  the  white-heat  glare  of  Hell ! 
Is  there  no  prophecy,  far-seeing  one. 

To  seal  upon  these  lips  that  yearn  to  sing  ? 
Can  nought  be  gain'd  again?  can  nought 
be  won? 
Is  there  no  utterance  in  this  sufifering. 
Is  there  no  voice  for  any  human  thing?' 
Then,  smiling  in  the  impotence  of  pain, 

His  sweet  breath  at  the  Altar  did  he  yield, — 
While  she  he  loved,  afar  across  the  main, 
Stoop'd  down  tobreaka  weary  people's  chain, 
And  crown  a  hero  on  a  battle-field  I 

EUltOLFUS. 

Ah  no  I  ah  no  I 

So  sad  a  theme  is  too  much  woe ! 

Sing  to  me  sweetlier,  since  thou  lovest  me 

so— 
Sing  low ;  sing  low  I 

THE  SYREN. 

Sisters  wc,  the  syrens  three, 
Fame  and  Love  and  Poesy  1 
In  the  solitude  we  sit. 
On  the  mountain- tops  we  flit, 
From  the  islands  of  the  sea 
Luring  man  with  melody  ; 
Sisters  three  we  seem  to  him 
Foating  over  waters  dim, — 
Sjrrens,  syrens  three,  are  we — 
Fame  and  Love  and  Poesy  I 


EUMOLPUS. 

Ah  woe  !  ah  woe  I 

That  is  the  song  I  heard  so  long  ago  1 

That  is  the  song 

That  lured  me  long  : 

Those  were  the  three  I  saw,  with  arms  of  snow 

And  ringlets  waving  yellow,  beckoning. 
While  on  the  violet  deep  I  floated  slow, 

With  little  heart  to  sing  ; 
And  lo  I  they  faded  as  I  leapt  to  land. 

And  their  weird  music  wither'd  on  the  air, 
And  I  was  lying  drowsy  on  the  sand 

Smiling  and  toying  with  thy  yeUow  hair  1 

THE  SYREN. 

Sisters  we,  the  syrens  three, 
Fame  and  Love  and  Poesy, 
Sitting  singing  in  the  sun, 

While  the  weary  marinere 

Passes  on  or  faints  in  fear, — 
Sisters  three,  yet  only  one. 

When  he  cometh  near  I 
Charmed  sight  and  charmed  sound 
Hover  quietly  around. 
Mine  are  dusky  bowers  and  deep, 
Closed  lids  and  balmy  sleep, 
Kisses  cool  for  fever'd  cheeks  and  warmth 

for  eyes  that  weep  1 

EUMOLPUS. 

Sing  low  1  sing  low  ! 
Thou  art  more  wondrous  fair  than  mortals 

know. 
Bringest  thou.  Beautiful,  or  peace  or  woe  ? 
Qose  up  each  eyelid  with  a  warm  rich  kiss 

And  let  me  listen  while  the  sunlights  ga 
I  cannot  bear  a  time  so  stiU  as  this, 

Unbroken  by  thy  voice's  fall  and  flow. 

Sing  to  me.  Beautiful !    Sing  low,  sing 
low,  sing  low  1 

THE  SYREN. 

Love  with  wet  cheek,  Joy  with  red  lips  apart, 
Hope  with  her  blue  eyes  dim  from  looking 
long, 

Ambition  with  thin  hand  upon  his  heart — 
Of  which  shall  be  the  song  ? 

Ah,  woe  !  ah,  woe  I 

For  Love  is  dead  and  wintry  winds  do  blow. 

Yea,  Love  Is  dead  ;  and  by  her  funeral  bier 

Ambition  gnaws  the  lip  and  sheds  no  tear ; 
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And  in  the  outer  chamber  Hope  sits  wild, 

Watching  the  faces  in  the  fire  and  weeping ; 
And  at  the  threshold  Joy  the  little  child 

With  rosy  cheeks  runs  leaping, 
And  stops, — ^while  in  the  misty  distance 

creeping 
Down  western  hills  the  large  red  sun  sinks 

slow — 
To  see  Death's  footprints  on  the  still  white 

snow. 
Ah,  Love  has  gone,  and  all  the  rest  must  go. 
Sing  low  1  sing  low  1  sing  low  1 

BUMOLPUS. 

It  is  a  song  that  slays  me.    Sing  no  more. 

THE  SYREN. 

Ah,  Sweet,  the  song  is  o'er  I — 

The  ocean-hum  is  hush'd,  'tis  end  of  day, 

The  long  white  foam  fades  faintly. 
The  orange  sunset  dies  into  the  gray 

Where  star  on  star  swims  saintly. 
Hast  thou  not  sung?  and  is  not  song  enough? 

Hast  thou  not  loved  ?  and  is  not  loving  all? 
Art  thou  not  weary  of  the  wayfare  rough, 

Or  is  there  aught  of  life  thou  wouldst  recall? 
Ah  no,  ah  no  ! 
The  life  came  sweetly— sweetly  let  it  go  I 

Mine  are  dusky  bowers  and  deep, 

Closiki  eyes  and  balmy  sleep, 
Kisses  cool  for  fever'd  cheeks  and  warmth 
for  eyes  that  weep  1 

EUMOLPU& 

Thou  art  the  gentle  witch  that  men  call 
Death  I 
Ah,  Beauteous,  I  am  weary,  and  would 
restl 

THE  STREN. 

Lie  very  softly,  Sweet,  and  let  thy  breath 
Fade  calmly  on  my  breast ! 
Call  me  Love  or  call  me  Fame, 

Call  me  Death  or  Poesy, 
Call  me  by  whatever  name 

Seemeth  sweetest  unto  thee  :— 
I  anoint  thee,  I  caress  thee; 
With  my  dark  reposes  bless  thee, 
I  redeem  thee,  I  possess  thee  1 
I  can  never  more  forsake  thee  1 

Slumber,  slumber,  peacefully. 

Slumber  calm  and  dream  of  me, 
Till  I  touch  thee,  and  awake  thee  1 


BUMOLPUS. 

DiviniT  far  than  song  divine  can  tell  1 
Thine  eyes  are  dhn  with  dreams  of  that 

awaking  I 
Yea,   let  me  slumber,  for  my  heart  is 
breaking 
With  too  much  love.     Farewell !  fiuewell '. 
farewell  1 

THE  SYSBN. 

Charm^  sight  and  charmed  sound 
Close  the  weary  one  around  I 
CharmM  dream  of  charmM  sleep 
Make  his  waiting  sweet  and  deep  1 
Husht  be  all  things  1    Let  the  spell 
Duskly  on  his  eyelids  dvrell  1 

BUMOLPUS. 

Farewell  I  farewell  I  feiewell  I 

THE  SYREN. 

O  mekincholy  waters,  softly  flow  1 
O   Stars,   shine   softly,    dropping  dewy 
balml 
O  Moon  walk  on  in  sandals  white  as  snow  I 

O  Winds,  be  calm,  be  calm  ! 
For  he  is  tired  with  wandering  to  and  fro, 
Yea,  weary  with  unrest  to  see  and  know. 
O  charm^  sound 
That  hoverest  around  I 
O  voices  of  the  Night  I  Sing  low  !  sing  low  1 
sing  low  1 

XIV. 
A  VOICE  FROM  ACADEME. 

Over  this  azure  poplar  glade 
The  sunshine,  fainting  high  above. 
Ebbs  back  from  woolly  clouds  that  move 
Like  browsing  lambs  and  cast  no  shade ; 
And  straight  before  me,  faintly  seen 
Thro'  emerald  boughs  that  intervene. 
The  visible  sun  turns  white  and  weaves 
Long  webs  of  silver  thro'  the  leaves. 
The  grassy  sward  beneath  my  foot 
Is  soft  as  lips  of  lambs  and  beeves. 
How  cool  those  harebells  at  the  root 
Of  yonder  tree,  that  dimly  dance 
Thro'  dews  of  their  own  radiance  1 

Yonder  I  see  the  river  run, 

Half  in  the  shade,  half  in  the  sun ; 
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And  as  I  near  its  shallow  brink 
The  sparkling  minnows,  where  they  lie 
With  silver  bellies  to  the  sky, 
Flash  from  me  in  a  shower  and  sink. 
I  stand  in  shadows  cool  and  sweet. 
But  in  the  mirror  at  my  feet 
The  heated  azure  heavens  wink. 

All  round  about  this  shaded  spot, 
Whither  the  sunshine  cometh  not, 
Where  all  is  beautiful  repose — 
I  know  the  kindled  landskip  glows  ; 
And  further,  flutter  golden  showers 
On  proud  Athenai  white  with  towers, 
And  catching  from  the  murmurous  sea, 
[Stain'd  with  deep  shadows  as  of  flowers 
And.  dark'ning  down  to  purple  bowers 
Thro'  which  the  sword-fish  darts  in  glee,] 
A  strife  that  cometh  not  to  me. 

For  in  this  place  of  shade  and  sound, 
Hid  from  the  garish  heat  around, 
I  feel  like  one  removed  from  strain 
And  fever  of  the  happy  brain — 
Where  thoughts  thrill  flery  into  pain : 
Like  one  who,  in  the  pleasant  shade 
The  peaceful  pulseless  dead  have  made. 
Walking  in  silence,  just  perceives 
The  gaudy  world  from  which  he  went 
Subdue  itself  to  his  content. 
Like  that  white  globe  beyond  the  leaves  t 


XV. 
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'  MaUriem  su^erabat  o^us* 

I.  Shadow. 

Upon  the  very  mom  I  should  have  wed 
Death  put  his  silence  in  a  mourning  house ; 
And,  coming  fresh  from  feast,  I  saw  her  lie 
[n  stainless  marriage  samite,  white  and  cold. 
With  orange  blossoms  in  her  hair,  and 

gleams 
Of  the  ungiven  kisses  of  the  bride 
Playing  about  the  edges  of  her  lips. 

Then  I,  Pygmalion,  Idss'd  her  as  she  slept, 
And  drew  my  robe  across  my  face  whereon 
The  midnight  revel  linger'd  dark,  and 

pra/d; 
And  the  sore  trouble  hollow'd  out  my  heart 


To  hatred  of  a  harsh  unhallow'd  youth 
As  I  glode  forth.   Next,  day  by  day,  my  soul 
Grew  conscious  of  itself  and  of  its  fief 
Within  the  shadow  of  her  grave  :  therewith. 
Waken'd  a  thirst  for  silence  such  as  dwells 
Under  the  ribs  of  death :  whence  slowly  grew 
Old  instincts  that  had  tranc^  me  to  tears 
In  mine  unsinew'd  boyhood,  sympathies 
Full  of  faint  odours  and  of  music  faint 
Like  buds  of  roses  blowing  ; — till  I  felt 
Her  voice  come  down  from  heaven  on  my 

soul. 
And  stir  it  as  a  wind  that  droppeth  down 
Unseen,  unfelt,  unheard,  until  its  breath 
Troubles  the  shadows  in  a  sleeping  lake. 

And  the  voice  said,   'Pygmalion,*  and 

'  Behold,' 
I  answer' d,  '  I  am  here ; '  when  thus  the 

voice : 
*  Put  men  behind  thee — take  thy  tools,  and 

choose 
A  block  of  marble  white  as  is  a  star, 
Cleanse  it  and  make  it  pure,  and  fashion  it 
After  mine  image  :  heal  thyself  :  from  grief 
Comes  glory,  like  a  rainbow  from  a  cloud. 
For  surely  life  and  death,  which  dwell  ap.irt 
In  grosser  human  sense,  conspire  to  make 
The  breathless  beauty  and  eternal  joy 
Of  sculptured  shapes  in  stone.     Wherefore 

thy  life 
Shall  purify  itself  and  heal  itself 
In  the  long  toil  of  love  made  meek  by  tear?. ' 

I  barr'd  the  entrance-door  to  this  my  tower 
Against  the  hungry  world,  I  hid  above 
The  mastiff-murmur  of  the  town,  I  pray'd 
In  my  pale  chamber.    Then  I  wrought,  and 

chose 
A  rock  of  marble  white  as  is  a  star. 
And  to  her  silent  image  fashion'd  clay. 
And  purified  myself  and  heal'd  myself 
In  the  long  toil  of  love  made  meek  by  tears. 

2.  The  Marble  Life. 

The  multitudinous  light  oppress'd  me  not. 
But  smiled  subdued,  as  a  young  mother 

smiles, 
When  fearful  lest  the  sunbeam  of  the  smile 
Trouble  the  eyelids  of  the  babe  asleep. 

As  Ocean  murmurs  when  the  storm  is  past 
And  keeps  the  echoed  thunders  many  dayi^ 
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My  solitude  was  troublous  for  a  time : 
Wherefore  I  should  have  hardened ;  but  the 

daj 
Grew  to  my  touch,  and  brighten'd,  and 

assumed 
Fantastic  images  of  natural  things, 
Which,  melting  as  the  fleecy  vapours  melt 
Around  the  shining  cestus  of  the  moon, 
Made  promise  of  the  special  shape  I  loved. 
Withdrawing  back,  I  gazed.  Theunshaped 

stone 
Took  outline  in  the  dusk,  as  rocks  unhewn 
Seen  from  oSax  thro'  floating  mountain  mists 
Gather  strange  forms  and  human  lineaments. 
And  thus  mine  eye  was  filled  with  what  I 

sought 
As  with  a  naked  image,  thus  I  grew 
Self-credulous  of  the  form  the  stone  would 

wear. 
And  creeping  close  I  strove  to  fashion  clay 
After  the  vision.     Day  and  night,  I  drew 
Newcomfort  from  my  grief ;  my  tears  became 
As  honey'd  rain  that  makes  the  woodbine 

sweet. 
Until  my  task  assumed  a  precious  strength 
Wherewith  I  fortified  mine  inner  ear 
Against  the  pleadings  of  the  popular  tongue 
That  babbled  at  my  door  ;  and  when  there 

dawn'd 
A  hand  as  pure  as  milk  and  cold  as  snow, 
A  small  white  hand,  a  little  radiant  hand, 
That  peep'd  out  perfect  from  the  changing 

mass, 
And  seem'd  a  portion  of  some  perfect  shape 
Unfreed,  imprison'd  in  the  stone, — I  wept 
Warm  tears  of  utter  joy,  and  kiss'd  the 

hand, 
As  sweet  girl-mothers  kiss  the  newly  bom. 
Weak  as  a  mother.    Then  I  heard  no  more 
The  murmurous  swarm  beneath  me,  womc;;! 

and  men  ; 
But.  hoarded  in  my  toil.  I  counted  not 
The  coming  and  the  going  of  the  sun  : 
Save  when  I  swoon'd  to  sleep  before  the 

stone, 
And  drcam'd,  and  dreaming  saw  the  perfect 

shape 
Emblazon'd.  like  the  rainbow  in  a  stream. 
On  the  transparent  tapestry  of  sleep. 

Ah  me,  the  joy,  the  glory,  and  the  dream, 
When  like  a  Uving  wonder  senseless  stone 
Smiles  to  the  beating  of  a  heart  that  hangs 


Suspended  in  the  tumult  of  the  blood  I 
To  the  warm  touch  of  my  creating  hand 
The  marble  was  as  snow  ;  and  like  the  snow 
Whereon  the  molten  sunshine  gleams  as 

blood. 
It  soften'd,  glow'd,  and  changed.    As  one 

who  stands 
Beneath  the  cool  and  rustling  dark  to  watch 
The  shadow  of  his  silently  beloved 
Cross  o'er  the  Ughted  cottage  blind  and  feel 
The  brightness  of  the  face  he  cannot  see. 
So  stood  I,   trembling,   while  the   shape 

unborn 
Darken'd  across  the  white  and  milky  mass 
And  left  the  impress  of  its  loveliness 
To  glorify  and  guide  me.    As  I  wrought 
The  Past  came  back  upon  me,  Uke  the  ghost 
Of  the  To-Come.    Whate'cr  was  pure  and 

white. 
Soft-shining  with  a  snow-like  chastity. 
Came  back  from  childhood,  and  from  tliat 

dim  land 
Which  lies  behind  the  horizon  of  the  sense, 
Felt  though  forgotten  ;  vanishings  divine 
Of  the  strange  vapours  many-shaped  and  fair 
Which  moisten  sunrise  when  the  eye  of 

heaven 
Openeth  dimly  from  the  underworld : 
Faint  instincts  of  the  helpless  babe  that 

smiles 
At  the  sweet  pictures  in  its  mother's  eyes 
And  Ueth  with  a  halo  round  its  head 
Of  beauty  uncompleted  :  memories 
Of  young  Love's  vivid  heaven-enthroned 

hght. 
By  whose  moist  rays  the  pensive  soul  of 

youth 
Was  troubled  at  the  fountains,  like  a  well 
Wherein  the  mirror'd  motion  of  a  star 
Lies  dewy  and  deep  ;— and,  amid  all,  there 

dwelt 
A  vaguer  glory,  deeper  sense  of  power. 
Scarce  conscious  of  itself  yet  ruling  all. 
Like  the  hid  heart  which  rocks  the  jaded 

blood, 
Brightens  the  check,  throbs  music  to  the 

brain. 
Yet  dwells  within  the  breast  scarce  recog- 
nised, 
Save  when  our  pulses  warn  us  and  in  fear 
We  pause  to  listen. — Even  so  at  times 
Those  visions  tranced  me  to  a  dumb  dismay. 
And.  sudden  music  thronging  in  mine  ears, 
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I  hearken'd  for  that  central  loveliness 
Whose  magic  guided  and  created  alL 

Then  languor  balmier  than  the  blood  i' 

the  veins 
When  youth  and  maiden  mingle  and  the 

moon 
Breathes  on  the  odorous  room  wherein  they 

lie 
Chamber'd  as  in  a  folded  rose's  leaves, 
Oppress'd  me,  and  a  lover's  rapture  fill'd 
My  soul  to  swooning.    Lo,  I  kiss'd  the  stone, 
And  toy'd  with  the  cold  hand,  and  look'd 

for  light 
In  the  dim  onward-looking  marble  eyes. 
And  smooth'd  the  hair  imtil  it  seem'd  to 

grow 
Soft  as  the  living  ringlets  tingling  warm 
Against  a  heaving  bosom.    At  her  feet 
I  knelt,  and  tingled  to  the  finger-tips 
To  gaze  upon  her  breathless  loveliness — 
Like  one  who.  shuddering,  gazes  on  a  shrine 
From  human  eyes  kept  holy. 

Then  at  last  » 
Fair-statured,  noble,  like  an  aw'^ul  thing 
Frozen  upon  the  very  verge  of  life, 
And  looking  back  along  eternity 
With  rayless  eyes  that  keep  the  shadow 

Time. 
She  rose  before  me  in  the  milky  stone, 
White-limb'd,  inmxortal ;  and  I  gazed  and 

gazed 
Like  one  that  sees  a  vision,  and  in  awe 
Half  hides  his  face,  yet  looks,  and  seems  to 

dream. 


3.    The  Sin. 

Blue  night   I  threw  the  lattice  open  wide. 
Drinking  the  odorous  air ;  and  from  my 

height 
I  saw  the  watch-fires  of  the  town  and  heard 
The  gradual  dying  of  the  mtumurous  day. 
Then,  as  the  twilight  deepen'd,  on  her  limbs 
The  silver  lances  of  the  stars  and  moon 
Were  shatter'd,  and  the  shining  fragments 

fell 
Resplendent  at  her  feet.    The  Cyprian  star 
Quiver'd  to  liquid  emerald  where  it  hung 
On  the  ribb'd  ledges  of  the  darkening  hills, 
Gnzing  upon  her  ;  and.  as  in  a  dream, 
Methought  the  marble,  underneath   that 

look, 


Stirr'd— like  a  bank  of  stainless  asphodels 
Kiss'd  into  tumult  by  a  wind  of  light 

Whereat  there  swam  upon  me  utterly 
A  drowsy  sense  wherein  my  holy  dream 
Was  melted,  as  a  pearl  in  wine :  bright-eyed. 
Keen,  haggard,  passionate,  with  languid 

thrills 
Of  insolent  unrest  I  watch'd  the  stone. 
And  lo.  I  loved  it :  not  as  men  love  fame. 
Not  as  the  warrior  loves  his  laurel  wreath, 
But  with  prelusion  of  a  passionate  joy 
That  threw  me  from  the  height  whereon  I 

stood 
To  grasp  at  Glory,  and  in  impiousness 
Of  sweet  communing  with  some  living  Soul 
Chamber'd  in  that  cold  bosom.   As  1  gazed. 
There  was  a  buzz  of  revel  in  mine  ears, 
And  tinkling  fragments  of  a  song  of  love, 
\\'arbled  by  wantons  over  wine-cups,  swam 
Wildly    within    the   brain.— Then    I    w^ 

shamed 
By  her  i)ale  beauty,  and  I  scom'd  mjrself, 
And  standing  at  the  lattice  dark  and  cool 
Watch'd  the  dim  winds  of  twilight  enter  in, 
And  draw  a  veil  about  that  loveliness 
White,  dim,  and  breathed  on  by  the  common 

air. 

But.  like  a  snake's  moist  eye,  the  dewy  star 
Of  lovers  drew  me  ;  and  I  watched  it  grow 
Large,  soft,  and  tremulous  ;  and  as  I  gazed 
In  fascinated  impotence  of  heart, 
I  pray'd  the  lifeless  silence  might  assume 
A  palpable  life,  and  soften  into  flesh. 
And  be  a  beautiful  and  kuman  joy 
To  crown  my  love  withal ;  and  thrice  the 

prayer 
Blacken'd  across  my  pale  face  with  no  word. 
But  thro'  the  woolly  silver  of  a  doud 
The  cool  star  dripping  emerald  from  the 

baths 
Of  Ocean  brighten'd  in  upon  my  tower, 
And  touch'd  the  marble  forehead  with  a 

gleam 
Soft,  green,  and  dewy ;  and  I  said  *  the  prayer 
Is  heard!' 

The  live-long  night,  the  breathless 

night 
I  waited  in  a  darkness,  in  a  dream, 
Watching  the  snowy  figure  faintly  seen, 
And  ofttimes  shuddering  when  I  seem'd  to 
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Life,  like  a  tapo-  bnnilng  in  a  xkull. 
Gleam  thro'  the  rayless  eye* :  ^ea.  wearily 
Ihearken'dlbro'  the  dark  and  seem'd  to  hear 
The  low  wann  billowing  of  a  lirlag  breast, 
Or  ihe  slow  motion  of  anointed  Urabs 
New-stirring  into  life ;  and,  shuddering, 
Fearing  the  thing  I  hoped  for.  awful  eyed. 
On  her  cold  breast  I  placed  a  band  as  cold 
And  sought  a  fluttering  heart— But  aU  was 

stiU. 
And  chill,  and  breathless :  and  sbe  gazed 

right  on 

With  raylessorba,  normarvell'd  at  mytouch: 
White,  siknt.  pure,  ineffable,  a  shape 
Rebuking  humaa  hope,  a  dfathless  thing. 
Sharing  the  wonder  of  the  Sun  who  sends 
His  long  bright  look  thro'  all  ruturity. 


Stared  hi  upon  her :  when  I  open'd  eyes. 
And  saw  the  gradual  Dawn  encrimson  her 
Like  blood  that  blush'd  within  her,— and 

behold 
She  trembled — aad  I  shriek'd  I 

With  hagg"^  eyes, 
Igaiedonher.myfame,  my  work,  my  lose 
Red  sunrise  mingled  with  the  hisl  bright 

Of  palpable  life — she  trembled,  stiir'd,  an 

^gh'd— 
And  the  dim  blankness  of  her  stony  eyes 
Melted  10  aiure.     Then,  by  slow  dcErees, 
Sie  tingled  with  the  warmth  of  living  blood  : 
Her  eyes  were  vacant  of  a  seeing  soul, 
But  dewily  the  bosom  rose  and  fell. 
The  lips  caught  sunrise,  parting,  and  the 

Fainted  thto'  pearly  teeth. 

Who  gaies  on  a  goddess  serpent-eyed. 
And  cannot  fly,  and  knows  to  look  is  death. 
O  apparition  of  my  work  and  wish ! 
The  weight  of  awe  oppresi'd  me,  and  the 


4.    Death  in  Life. 
AbOijT  her  brow  the  marble  hair  had  clung 
With  wavy  tresses,  in  a  simple  knot 
Bound  up  and  braided  ;  but  behold,  her  eye* 
Droop'd  downward,    as   she  wonder'd  at 

herself. 
Then  fliish'd  10  see  her  naked  loveliness. 
And  trembled,  stooping  downward  ;  and  Ihe 

hair 
Unloosening  fell,  and  brighlen'd  as  it  fell. 
Till  gleaming  ringlets  tingled  to  the  knees 
'  cluster'd  round  about  her  where  she 
tood 
As  ydlow  leaves  around  a  lily's  bud, 

"  Qg  a  fountain  round  her  such  as  clips 
A  Naiad  in  the  sunshine,  pourinff  down 
And  throwing  moving  shadows  o'er  the  floor 
Whereon  she  stood  and  brighlen'd. 

Wondering  eyed. 
With  sofUy  heaving  breast  and  oulstretch'd 

Slow  as  an  eyeless  man  who  gropes  his  way. 
She  thrust  a  curving  fool  and  touch'd  the 

ground. 
And  stin'd  ;  and,  downcast-lidded,  saw  not 


One  sunlight-slip  that  thro'  the  curtain'd 

Crept  slant — a  gleaming  line  on  wall  and 

And  there,  in  light,  she  pausingsunn'd  her- 
self 
With  half-closed  eyes  ;  while  flying  gleams 

or  gold 
Sparkled  like  flies  of  fire  among  hei 
And  the  live  blood  show'dbtiglillier 
Gleams  thro'  a  curd-white  cup  of  porccbi 


SwiiDg  a*  the  Seas  swing  ai 


Thct. 
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Under  a  nightmare  of  the  murder'd  m 
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And  still  she,  downcast-lidded,  saw  me  not ; 
But  gather'd  glory  while  she  sunn'd  herself, 
Drawing  deep  breath  of  gladness  such  as 

earth 
Breathes  dewily  in  the  sunrise  after  rain. 

Then  pray'd  I,  lifting  up  my  voice  aloud. 
'O  apparition  of  my  work  and  wish  I 
Thou  most  divinely  fair  as  she  whose  face 
Haunted  me,  out  of  heaven  1    Raise  thine 

eyes! 
Live,  love,  as  thou  and  I  have  lived  and 

loved  1 
Behold  me — ^it  is  I — Pygmalion. 
Speak,  Psyche,  with  thy  human  eyes  and 

lips, 
Speak,  to  Pygmalion,  with  thy  human  soul ! ' 

And  stiU  she,  downcast-lidded,  saw  me  not, 
But  gather'd  glory  as  she  sunn'd  herself. 
Yet  listen'd  murmuring  inarticulate  speech, 
Listen'd  with  ear  inclined  and  fluttering  lids. 
As  one  who  lying  on  a  bed  of  flowers 
Hearkeneth  to  the  distant  fall  of  waves, 
That  Cometh  mufiSed  in  the  drowsy  hum 
Of  bees  pavilion'd  among  roses'  leaves 
Near  to  the  ears  that  listen.    So  she  stood 
And  listen'd  to  my  voice,  framing  her  lips 
After  the  speech;  nay,  when  the  soimd  had 

StUl  listen'd,  with  a  shadow  on  her  cheek — 
Like  the  Soul's  Music,  when  the  Soul  has 

fled. 
Fading  upon  a  dead  Musician's  face. 

But,  stooping  in  mine  awe,  with  out- 

stretch'd  arms, 
I  crept  to  her ;  nor  stirr'd  she,  till  my  breath 
Was  warm  upon  her  neck :  then  raised  she 

eyes 
Of  dewy  azure,  ring  in  ring  of  blue 
Less'ning  in  passionate  orbs  whereon  my 

face 
Fen  white  with  yearning  wonder;  when  a 

cry 
Tore  her  soft  lips  apart,  the  gleaming  orbs 
Widen'd  to  silvery  terror,  and  she  fled, 
Vnth  yellow  locks  that  shone  and  arms  that 

waved, 
And  in  the  further  darkness  cower'd  and 

moan'd. 
Dumb  as  a  ringdove  that  with  fluttering 

wings 
Watches  a  serpent  in  the  act  to  spring. 


What  follow'd  was  a  strange  and  wondrous 

dream 
Wherein,  half  conscious,  wearily  and  long 
I  wooed  away  her  fears  with  gentle  words. 
Smooth  gestures,  and  sweet  smiles, — with 

kindness  such 
As  calms  the  terror  of  a  new-ycan'd  lamb, 
So  pure,  it  fears  its  shadow  on  the  grass  ; 
And  all  the  while  thick  pulses  of  my  heart 
Throng'd  hot  in  ears  and  eyelids, — for  my 

Soul 
Seem'd  swooning,  deaden'd  in  the  sense, 

hke  one 
Who  sinks  in  snow$,  and  sleeps,  and  wakes 

no  more. 

Yet  was  I  conscious  of  a  hollow  void. 
A  yearning  in  the  tumult  of  the  blood. 
Her  presence  fill'd  not,  quell'd  not ;  and  I 

search'd 
Her  eyes  for  meanings  that  they  harbonr'd 

not. 
Her  face  for  beauty  that  disturb'd  it  not 
'Twas  Psyche's  face,  and  yet  'twas  not  her 

face, 
A  face  most  fair,  yet  not  so  heavenly  fair. 
As  hers  who,  when  my  time  of  travail  came, 
Haimted  me,  out  of  heaven.     For  its  smile 
Brought  no  good  news  from  realms  beyond 

the  Sim, 
The  lips  framed  heavenly  norhumanspeech. 
And  to  the  glorious  windows  of  the  eyes 
No  Soul  clomb  up— to  look  upon  the  stars, 
And  search  the  void  for  glimpsesof  the  peaks 
Of  that  far  land  of  morning  whence  it  comes. 

Then,  further,  I  was  conscious  that  my 

face 
Had  lull'd  her  fears  ;  that  close  to  me  she 

came 
Tamer  than  beast,  and  toy'd  with  my  great 

beard. 
And  murmur'd  soimds  like  prattled  in£Euits' 

speech. 
And  yielding  to  my  kisses  kissed  again. 
Whereat,  in  scorn  of  my  pale  Soul,  I  cried, 
'  Here  will  I  feast  in  honour  of  this  night  1 ' 
And  spread  the  board  with  meats  and  fruits 

and  wine. 
And  drew  the  curtain  with  a  wave  of  arm 
Bidding    the   sunlight    welcome:    lastly, 

snatcfa'd 
A  purple  robe  of  richness  ^rom  thft  >ic«3S^ 
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And  fiuDg  It  o'er  her  wMle  ibe  kiss'd  and 
Ginlllng  tbe  waist  with  cUip  and  coid  of 

Then  sat  wc,  side  by  side.    She,  queenly 

Amid  the  gleaming  fountain  of  her  hair, 
Wilh  liquid  aniie  orbs  and  msj  lips 
Gorgeous  with  honey'd  kisses ;    I,  lilie  «. 

Who  loves  fair  eyes  and  knows  Ihey  are  a 

And  in  them  sees  a  hcav'n  be  knows  is  hell. 
For,  like  aglorious  feast,  she  ate  and  drank. 
Staining  her  hps    io    crimson   wine,    and 

laugh' d 
To  feel  the  vinous  bubbles  froth  and  burst 
In  veiTis  whose  sparking  blood  was  meet 

A  sprit's  habitation.     Cup  on  eup 
I  diain'd  in  fulness — carelc^  as  a  god — 
A  haggard  bearded  head  upon  a  breast 
In  tumult  Uke  a  sun-kisl  bed  of  flowers. 

Bat  ere,  suRiised  wilh  light,  the  eyes  of 

Wideo'd  lo  gaie  upon   the   white-arm' 


n  stone  ve  reign'd  there,  side  by 


Stiller 

Yea.  like  a  lonely  King  whose  Gloiy  sits 
Beside  him,— impotent  of  life  but  fair, — 
BrighOy  apparelled  I  sat  above 
Tbe  tumult  of  the  town,  as  on  a  throne, 
Watching  her  wearily  ;  while  far  away 
Tbe  sunset  dark'd  like  dying  eyes  that  shj 
Under  the  waving  of  an  angel's  wing. 


5-    Shadow. 

Tbkze  days  and  nights  the  vision  dwelt 
Three  days  and  nights  we  doied  in  dreadful 


Across  tbe  city  undemealb  my  lower. 
Aadloi  there  came  a  roll  of  muffled  wheels, 
A  shrieking  and  a  hutryiag  to  and  fro 
Beneath,  and  1  gaied  forth.   Then  far  below 
I  heard  the  people  shriek  '  A  pestilence  I ' 


But,  while  ibey  shriek'd,  they  carried  forth 

their  Dead, 
And  Rung  them  oul  upon  the  common  ways. 
And  moaning  fled;  while  far  across  the  hills 
A  dark  and  braien  sunset  ribb'd  with  black 
Glared,  like  the  sullen  eyebalb  of  the  plague. 


Gleaming  in  sunset,  on  a  couch  asleep. 
And  lo  I  a  honor  lifted  up  my  scalp. 
The  pulses  plunged  upon  the  heart,  and  fear 
Froie  my  wide  eyelids.     Peacefully  she  lay 
In  purple  stole  atray'd,  one  little  hand 
Bruising  the  downy  cheek,  the  other  slill 
Clutching  the  dripping  goblet,  and  the  light, 
Wilh  gleams  of  crimson  on  the  ruinous  hair, 
SpangUag  a  blue-vein"d  bosom  whence  Ibe 

Fell   back   in   rifled  folds  ;  but  dreadful 

change 
Grew  pale  and  hideous  on  tbe  waxen  bee, 
And  Id  ber  sleep  she  did  aol  stir,  nor  dream. 
Therefore,  it  seem'd.  Death  pluck'd  me  by 

the  sleeve. 
And,  sweeping  past,  with  lean  foieGnger 

touch'd 
Hie   tieeper's   brow  and  smiled  ;   when, 

sbrialdng  back, 
I  tum'd  my  face  away,  and  saw  afar 
The  braicn  sullen  sunset  ribb'd  wilh  black 
Glare    on    her,    like    tbe   eyeballs   of   the 


O  apparition  of  my  work  and  wish  1 
Shrieking  I  fled,  my  robe  across  my  face. 
And  left  my  glory  and  my  woe  behind. 
And  sped,  tl^'  pathless  woods,  o'er  moon- 

Toward  sunrise  ; — nor  have  hailed  since 

thai  hour, 
Bui  wander  far  away,  a  homeless  man. 
Prophetic,  OT>han'd  botii  of  name  and  fame. 
Nay,  tike  a  timid  Phantom  evermore 
I  come  and  go  wilh  haggard  warning  eyes ; 
And  some,  that  sit  wilh  lemans  over  wme, 
Or  dally  idly  with  the  glorious  hour, 
Turn  cynic  eyes  away  and  smile  aside  ; 


And  s 


aved  b 
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ANTONY  IN  ARMS. 

Lo,  we  are  side  by  side  I — One  dark  arm 
furls 

Around  me  like  a  serpent  warm  and  bare ; 
The  other,  lifted  'mid  a  gleam  of  pearls, 

Holds  a  full  golden  goblet  in  the  air : 
Her  face  is  shining  through  her  cloudy  curls 

With  light  that  makes  me  drunken  un- 
aware, 
And  with  my  chin  upon  my  breast  I  smile 
Upon  her,  darkening  inward  all  the  while. 

And  thro'  the  chamber  curtains,  backward 
roll'd 

By  spicy  winds  that  fan  my  fever'd  head, 
I  see  a  sandy  flat  slope  yellow  as  gold 

To  the  brown  banks  of  Nilus  wrinkling  red 
In  the  slow  sunset ;  and  mine  eyes  behold 

The  West,  low  down  beyond  the  river's 
bed, 
Grow  sullen,  ribb'd  with  many  a  brazen  bar, 
Under  the  white  smile  of  the  Cyprian  star. 

A  bitter  Roman  vision  floateth  black 
Before  me,  in  my  dizzy  brain's  despite  ; 

The  Roman  armour  brindles  on  my  back, 
My  swelling  nostrils  drink  the  fumes  of 
fight: 

Bat  then,  she  smiles  upon  me  I—and  I  lack 
The  warrior  will  that  frowns  on  lewd 
delight. 

And,  passionately  proud  and  desolate, 

I  smile  an  answer  to  the  joy  I  hate. 

Joy  comipg  uninvoked,  asleep,  awake. 
Makes  sunshine  on  the  grave  of  buried 
powers; 
•  Ofttimes  I  wholly  loathe  her  for  the  sake 
Of  manhood  slipt  away  in  easeful  hours : 
But  from  her  lips  mild  words  and  kisses 
^  break. 

Tin  I  am  like  a  ruin  mock'd  with  flowers ; 
I  think  of  Honour's  face — then  turn  to  hers — 
Dark,  Uke  the  splendid  shame  that  she  con- 
fers. 

Lo,  how  her  dark  arm  holds  me ! — I  am 
boxmd 
By  the  soft  touch  of  fingers  light  as  leaves : 
I  dmg  my  face  aside,  but  at  the  sound 


Of  her  low  voice  I  turn — and  she  perceives 
The  cloud  of  Rome  upon  my  face  and  round 

^ly  neck  she  twines  her  odorous  arms  and 
grieves. 
Shedding  upon  a  heart  as  soft  as  they 
Tears  'tis  a  hero's  task  to  kiss  away  I 

And  then  she  loosens  from  me,  trembling 
still 
Like  a  bright  throbbing  robe,  and  bids 
me  '  go  I ' — 
When  pearly  tears  her  drooping  eyelids  fill, 
And  her  swart  beauty  whitens  into  snow ; 
And  lost  to  use  of  Hfe  and  hope  and  will, 

I  gaze  upon  her  with  a  warrior's  woe. 
And  turn,  and  watch  hersidelong  in  annoy — 
Then  snatch  her  to  me,  flush'd  with  shame 
and  joy  I 

Once  more,  O  Rome  I  I  would  be  son  of 
thine — 

This  constant  prayer  my  chain'd  soul  ever 
saith — 
I  thirst  for  honourable  end— I  pine 

Not  thus  to  kiss  away  my  mortal  breath. 
But  comfort  such  as  this  may  not  be  mine — 

I  cannot  even  die  a  Roman  death  : 
I  seek  a  Roman's  grave,  a  Roman's  rest — 
But,  dying,  I  would  die  upon  her  breast  I 
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HORATIUS  COGITABUNDUS. 
I. 

Favonius  changes  with  sunny  kisses 
The  spring's  ice-fetters  to  bands  of  flowers. 

And  the  deli  ate  Graces,  those  thin-skinn'd 
Misses, 
Are  beginning  to  dance  with  the  rosy 
Hours ; 

The  Dryades,  feeling  the  breeze  on  their 
bosoms. 

Thro'  tuby  branches  are  blowing  out  blos- 
soms; 

The  naked  Naiad  of  every  pool, 

Lest  the  sunshine  should  drive  her  to  playing 
the  fool, 

Lies  full  length  in  the  water  and  keeps  her- 
self cool  ; 
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Pan  b  piping  abr,  mid  the  irm. 
Hii  diltr  die*  on  the  dying  breeze, 
Wfaik  ■  wDod-nyaiph  leaneth  ber  bead  on 

In  a  dnam,  in  a  dmun,  wilh  hei  wild  eyes 


Drowsily  hum  the  honey-bees, 
Drowsily  mumiur  Ihe  birds  in  the 
Drowsily  dnipi  the  X!>icy  breeie, 
Drowsily  I  sit  at  Tnioe  esse. 


Her  bosom  throbbing,  ber  whole  loul  list- 
In  (Oct.  'tis  the  season  of  billing  and  cocring, 
Amoroui  flying  and  fond  pursuing, 
Kiuing,  and  prc^ng,  and  mischief-doing  ; 
And  pleasant  it  is  to  lake  one's  tipple 
In  llie  mild  warm  breath  of  the  spicy  South, 
And  deftly  to  fasten  one's  lipi  to  the  month 
Of  a  flasket  warmer  than  Venus'  nipple  ! 
Pleasant,  pleasanl.  at  this  the  season 
When  folly  is  reason  and  reason  treason, 
When  nought  is  so  powerful  neai  or  fat 
As  Ihe  palpitating 
Tilillaling 
Twinkle,  twinkle,  of  the  Cyprian  start 


But  what  has  a  shaky  quaky  fellow. 
Fall  of  the  sunshine  but  over-mellow. 
To  do  with  the  beautiful  Lesbiao  l,:ueen. 
The  pink-eyed  precious  wilh  locks  of  yellow, 
The  goddBS  of  twenty  and  sweet  eighteen. 
Whose  double  conquesto'crPrideand  Spleen 
In  the  Greek  King's  bed  put  a  viper  green 
Anddariien'dtheseaswiih  the  Grecian  force? 

Nothing,  of  course  I 
Wdl,  even  I  have  of  joy  my  measure 
And  can  welcome  the  newborn  Adonis  with 

pleasnre  ; 
For  since  at  Philippi,  worst  of  scrapes, 
I  saved  mysltin  fertile  good  of  the  nation. 
And  made  my  pious  ossevemtion 
To  scorn  ambition  and  cultivate  grapes, 
I've  found  by  a  carious  convolution 
Of  physical  ailments  and  heavenly  s(nn. 
And  <rf  wisdom  wean'd  on  iheUood-roilk 

That  my  pluck  is  surpass'  d  by  my  cJocolion — 

And  Icamt.  in  fine. 

Thai  r  sy  wine 
AimI  nnshine  agrt«  wilh  my  constitution  t 
|/W.».) 

Pleasant  it  is.  I  say,  to  til  here. 

Just  in  the  sunshine  withiiui  the  threshold. 

And,  with  fandfin|:rrsnndlips,  cnn-ss  old 
Bacchus'  bottle,  the  source  ui  w.l.  here  I 


An  idle  life  Is  the  life  for  me.— 
Idleness  spiced  by  philosophy  I 
I  care  notaSg  for  Ihe  cares  of  business, 
PoUlics  fill  me  with  dotOit  and  diuiness. 
Pomps  and  triumphs  are  simply  a  bore  to 

Crude  ambition  will  come  no  more  to  me, 

I  hate  the  vulgar  popolar  cattle. 

And  I  modestly  blush  Bt  the  mention  of 

No  I — Here  is  my  humble  definition 
Ofaperfectlj  happy  and  virtuous  conditioa  : 
A  few  fat  acres  aroundaboul. 

To  give  one  a.  sense  of  possession  ;  a  few 
Servants  lo  pour  the  sweet  Massic  out ; 

Plenty  to  eat  and  nothing  lo  do  ; 
A  feeling  of  coty  and  proud  virility  ; 

A  few  stray  pence  ; — 

And  the  tiniest  sense 
Of  self-conserving  responsibility  I 


For,  what  la  Lifc?— or,  rather  ask  here, 

Whatisthatfonnlain  of  music  and  motion 
We  can  th  -  Send  ^— Ai  I  sit  and  bsak  here, 
I  confess  that  I  haven't  the  sli(^lestnotiDD. 
Yet  Ralo  calls  it  eternal,  telling 
How  its  original  lofty  dwelling 
Was  among  Ihe  stan,  till,  fairly  repining 
At  eterrudly  turning  a  pvol  and  shmlng. 
Heaven  it  quitted 
To  dwet!  unpitied 
In  a  fleshly  mansion  of  wining  and  whining; 
Aristotle,  I  don't  know  why, 
Belieres  Ibat,  bom  up  above  in  the  sky 
The  laoment  that  Body  is  bom  on  the  earth, 
Tis  married  lo  Body  that  moment  of  birth  ; 
Hippo  and  olheis,   whose  beads  were  a 

Aflirm  'tis  compounded  of  water — paddle  I 
Fire,  not  a  few,  wilh  Demoeritus,  swear ; 
WTiilc  others— ch-imelcon 5 — rednceitlo  Air; 
Water  and  fiie.  cries  Hippocrates  I 
No,  water  and  earth,  cries  Xenophanet  I 
Earth  and  lire,  cries  Parmenides  t 
Slop  I  cries  Empedodes,— all  of  these  I 
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Ennius  follow'd  Pythagoras,  thinking 
The  transmigration  of  spirits  a  truth  ; — 
A  doctrine  I  choose  to  apply  in  sooth 
To  the  spirit  that  lies  in  the  wine  I'm  drink- 
ing; 
Speculation,  muddle,  tfouble. 
Some  see  obliquely,  others  double, 
While  under  their  noses, 
Which  smell  not  the  roses, 
Thtth  placidly  bursts  like  a  spangled  bubble. 


Altogether,  they  puzzle  me  quite, 
They  all  seem  wrong  and  they  all  seem  right. 
The  puzzle  remains  an  imsatisfied  question ; 
But  Epictunis  has  flatly  tried 
To  prove  that  the  soul  is  closely  allied 
To  wine,  and  simshine,  and  good  digestion. 
For  without  any  prosing,  head-racking,  or 

preaching, 
That's  the  construction  I  put  on  his  teaching  1 
'Tis  simple :  the  Soul  and  the  Body  are  one, 
Like  the  Sun  itself  and  the  light  of  the  Sun, 
Bom  to  change  with  all  other  creations, 
Homunculi,  qualities,  emanations. 
To  pass  thro'  wondrous  and  strange  grada- 
tions ; 
And  if  this  be  the  case,  our  best  resource 
Is  to  make  the  most  of  our  time,  of  course, 
Nor  grumble  and  question  till  hoary  and 

hoarse. 
And  I  slightly  improve  upon  Epicurus, 
Who  shirk'd  good  living,  as  some  assure  us. 
And  assert,  from  experience  long  and  rare, 
That  body  and  soul  can  be  perfectly  snug. 
With  sunshine,  fresh  air, 
And  no  physical  care. 
In  a  garden  that  never  requires  to  be  dug. 


I,  Qdntus  Horatius  Flaccus,  am  learning 

From  the  ttmefiil  stars  in  my  zenith  turning. 

From  my   bachelorhood,  which   is   wide 
awake. 
That  the  sum  of  good  is  a  life  of  ease, 
A  friend  or  two,  if  the  humour  i^ease. 

And  not  a  tie  it  would  pain  you  to  break. 

Call  me  sdfish,  indolent,  vahi, 

But  I  don't  and  won't  see  the  virtue  of  pain, 

Be  it  of  body  or  be  it  of  brain ; 

Philippi  finish'd  my  education. 

For  it  taught  me  the  doctrine  of  self-preser- 
vation. 


I  hate  the  barking  of  Scylla's  dogs, 
Round  Charybdis  your  sailor  may  spin, 

but  not  I ; — 
In  short,  I  am  one  of  those  excellent  hogs 
That  grunt  in  the  Grecian  epicure's  sty. 
Day  by  day,  my  delight  has  grown  wider 
Since  I  learnt  that  wine  is  a  natural  good, 
And  the  stubborn  donkey  called  Fortitude 
Has  a  knack  of  upsetting  the  bile  of  its  rider. 
All  creeds  that  vex  one  are  mere  vexation  ; 
But  I  firmly  believe,  and  no  man  dare  doubt 

me, 
In  Massic  taken  in  moderation, 
And  I  like  to  dwell  where  no  fools  can  flout 
me — 
Sans  physical  care, 
In  the  sunny  air. 
And  to  sing — when  I  feel  the  fresh  world 
about  me  I 

8. 

Bearwitness,  Flower! — One's  sense  perceives 
The  rich  sap  lying  within  your  leaves. 
Which  lusciously  swoon  to  a  soft  blood-red 
As  the  sunlight  woos  them  from  overhead  1 
Now,  here  is  a  parallel  worth  inspection 
Of  body  and  blood  in  perfect  connexion 
With  what  some  call  Soul,  that  obscure 

abstraction 
Which  I  have  proved  to  my  satisfaction 
To  be  Body  in  lesser  or  greater  perfection. 
The  perfect  parts  of  the  perfect  flower 
Were  nomish'd  by  sunshine  for  many  an 

hour, 
Till  the  sunshine  within  them  o'erflowing — 

hence 
The  juice  whose  odorous  quintessence. 
Though  sweetly  expressing  the  parts  and  the 

whole, 
Is  simply  a  part  of  the  whole,  and  sdll 
Inseparate  from  the  general  wiU. 
The  Flower  is  the  Body,  the  Scent  is  the 

Soull 
See  1    I  press  a  thorn  in  the  milky  stalk : 
The  small  thing  droops  o'er  the  garden  walk, 
The  soft  leaves  shiver,  the  sap  runs  dry. 
And  never  more  will  the  flower's  mild  eye 
Drink  the  breath  of  the  moon— it  will  linger, 

and  die. 
But  the  scent  of  the  flower,  some  would  cry, 

is  the  sweeter ; 
IVue,  bat  the  scent,  every  moment,  grows 

less. 
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And,  funher  cfeMrrins,  ttM7  woold  COQ- 
fess, 
That  the  flower,  as  a  flower.  Is  the  incom- 

Well,  between  my  fingers  I  sharpi   press 
The  delicate  leaves,  and  Ihro'  every  vein 
The  perfect  anatomy  shrinks  with  pain, 

And  the  flower  with  its  odorous  quint- 


As  Death  plucks  humanity  body  and  brain  1 
But  the  odour  has  not  yet  flown,  you  cry, 
It  sweetens  the  air,  tho'the  flower  doth  die  I 
Of  course ;  and  tlie  Teelers  and  stem  and 


And  the  sap  and  thi 

No  longer  peifecl 

Are  in  common  re 


BHck  to  first  principles— say  alomic  ; 
And  whatever  dcsli nation  your  fine 
Hard-headed  philosophers  choose  to  assigD 
To  the  several  parts,  they  are  reft  of  their 


The  soFi  air,  and  look  fair — and  its  first 
'Tia  clear  that  the  whok:  tl  no  longer  a 


Take  thai  bulky  and  tnily  delectable  whi^ 

The  egotistic  disciple  of  Bacchus. 
With  small  hare's-eycs  and  gray  hairs  on  his 
poU, 
Myself— good  Quintus  Horadus  Flaccus  ! 
There's  a  Body  !    There's  a  Soul  I 
Many  a  year,  over  Kome's  dominions, 
Has  he  vaunted  his  Epicurean  opinions  : 
He  may  be  wrong,  he  may  be  right. 
So  he  roars  his  creed  in  no  mad  heroics,'- 
Kince  down  in  the  grave,  where  all  creeds 

Even  Epicureans  are  changed  to  Stoics. 


Humph,  the  grave ! — not  the  pleasantesl 
prospect,  affirms 
This  quiet  old  bcanstarting  up  with  a 


Well,  'tis  rather  hatd  that  liquor  so  sweet 

Goes  simply  to  Savour  a  meal  for  worms  I 

After  all,  I'm  a  sensible  man. 

To  render  ray  span 

As  happy  and  easefiil  as  ever  T  can. 

To-morrow  may  mingle,  who  knows,  who 

The  Life  that  is  Dream  with  the  Death 
that  is  Sleep, 
And  the  grass  that  covers  my  last  repose 
May  make  a  sward  where  the  lambkins 

Round  a  mild-eyed  mellifluous  musical  boy 
Who  pipes  to  his  flock  In  a  past^Tal  joy, 
While  the  sun  that  is  shining  upon  bim  there 
Draws  silver  threads  thro'  his  curly  hair. 
And  Time  with  long  shadows  stalks  past 

And  the  Hours  pass  by,  and  he  sees  them  not  I 
Instead  of  moping  and  idly  rueing  it. 
Now,  this  is  the  pleasantesl  way  of  viewing 

it!— 
To  think,  when  all  is  over  and  done. 
Of  in<ensalely  feeling  one's  way  to  the  sun, 
or  being  a  part  or  the  veidure  that  chases 
The  mild  west-wind  into  shady  places. 
Whileone'sliver,  warming  the  roots  of  a  tree. 
Creeps  upward  and  flulteis  delectably 
In  the  leaves  that  tremble  and  sigh  and  sing. 
And  the  breath  bubbles  up  in  a  daisy  ring. 
And  the  heart,  mingling  strangely  with  rains 

and  snows. 
Bleeds  up  Ihio'  the  tuif  in  the  blood  of  a  rose. 


Which  K 


:,  here,  thai  the  si 


From  the  flower  that  is  withering  on  the 

May,  by  a  stretch  of  the  thought,  apply 

To  the  univeise— ocean,  earth,  air,  and  sky ; 

And  dividing  the  whole  into  infinite  less. 

First  principles,  atomics  numberless, 

We  End  that  the  sum  of  the  universe  slrange 

SulTere  continual  mystical  change  ; 

While  the  parts  of  the  whole,   tho'  their 

Thro'  all  combinations  (torn  men  down  to 

Are  eternal,  unchangeable,  suffer  no  phases. 
So  that  Death,  to  the  dullest  of  heads  so 

Is  (here  I  Improve  Eptctmis  slightly) 
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Is  bat  the  period  of  dissolution 

Into  some  untraceable  constitution 

Of  the  several  parts  of  the  Body  and  Soul, — 

And  the  total  extinction  of  Man  as  a  whole. 

As  to  Time— mere  abstraction  I    With  even 

motion 
Like  waves  that  gathering  foamy  speech 
Grow  duskily  up  on  a  moonlit  beach, 
And  seem  to  increase  the  huge  bulk  of  the 

ocean. 
Hours  roll  upon  hours  in  the  measureless  sea 
Of  eternity : 

Never  ceasing,  they  seem  increasing  ; 
But  the  parts  of  the  Infinite,  changing  never. 
Increase  not,  tho"  changing,  the  Whole,  the 

For  Ever. 
Time  ?    Call  it  a  compound,  if  you  please, 
A  divisible  drop  in  eternal  seas. 
An  abstract  figure,  by  which  we  men 
Try  to  count  our  sensations  again  and  again. 
And  then  you  will  know,  perceiving  we 

must 
Nourish  some  compound  with  dust  of  dust. 
And  seeing  how  short  our  sensations  and 

powers, 
Why  I  am  one. 
Who  sits  in  the  sun, 
Whose  Time  is  no  limited  number  of  hours. 
But  wine  ever-present,  in  nectarine  showers. 


12. 

O  Mutability,  dread  abstraction, 

Let  me  be  wise  in  the  satisfaction 

Of  my  moderate  needs  in  a  half-inaction  1 

While  Propertius  grows  love-sick  and  weary 

and  wan. 
While  thou,  Virgil,  singest  of  arms  and  the 

man. 
While  assassins  on  Caesar  sharpen  their  eyes. 
While  Agrippa  stands  grimly  on  blood- 
stained decks. 
While  Maecenas  flirts  with  the  female  sex, 
Teach  me  to  sport  and  philosophize  I 
O  Mutability,  lasting  ever. 
Changing  ever,  yet  changing  never, 
Teach  me,   O  teach   me,   and  make  me 

wise  I — 
In  the  dreadful  depth  of  thy  eyeballs  dumb, 
Strange  meanings  flutter  and    pass   to 
nought. 
And  beautiful  images  fade  as  they  come* 
Thro'  an  under-trouble  of  shady  thought ! 


13- 

Yonder,  yonder,  the  River  doth  run, 

From  sun  to  shade,  and  from  shade  to  sun, 
Shaking  the  lilies  to  seed  as  it  flows. 
Under  the  willow-trees  taking  a  doze. 

And  waking  up  in  a  flutter  of  fun  I 

Could  you  look  at  the  leaves  of  yonder  tree  t 

The  wind  is  stirring  them  as  the  sun  is  stir- 
ring me  I 

The  woolly  clouds  move  quiet  and  slow, 
In  the  pale  blue  calm  of  the  tranquil  skies, 

And  their  shades  that  run  on  the  grass  below 
Leave  purple  dreams  in  the  violet's  eyes  I 

The  vine  droops  over  my  head  with  bright 
Clusters  of  purple  and  green — the  rose 
Breaks  her  heart  on  the  air — and  the 
orange  glows 

Like  golden  lamps  in  an  emerald  night* 

While  I  sit,  with  the  stain  of  the  wine  on 
my  lip, 

Shall  nature  and  I  part  fellowship  ? 

No,  by  Bacchus  !  This  view  from  the  thres- 
hold of  home 

Is  as  glad   to  the  core,  and  as  sorrow- 
despising, 

As  Aphrodite  when  fresh  from  the  foam 

That  still  on  her  bosom  was  faUing  and 
rising. 

While  the  sunshine  crept  thro'  her  briny 
hair 

And  mingled  itself  with  the  shadows  there, 

And  her  deepening  eyes  drank  their  azure 
from  air. 

And  she  blush'd  a  new  beauty  surpassingly 
fair! 

14. 

'Tis  absurd  to  tell  me  to  ruffle  a  feather. 
Because  there  may  soon  be  a  change  of 

weather. 
When  the  Dog-Star  foams,  I  will  lie  in  the 

shade. 
And  watch  the  white  sim  thro'  an  emerald 

glade ; 
When  winter  murmurs  with  rain  and  storm, 
I  Moll  watch  my  hearth  smile  to  itself,  and 

keep  warm ; 
And  for  Death,  who  having  fulfilled  his  task 
Leaves  his  deputy  Silence  in  houses  of 

mourning, — 

*  Golden  lamps  in  a  green  night.— Andrkw 
Marvki:. 
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Wdl,  I  hope  he  no  troublesome  qoeMioDS 

vOlask. 
Bui  knock  me  down,  like  ao  ox,  witboot 

waming. 
Like  tbe  world,  I  most  wlemnl)'  promise 

devotion 
To  pleasure  commingled  of.light.  mo&ic. 


Serene,  bappy-eyed.  self-sufficient,  they  nil 
On  tbe  bill  wbere  tbe  blue  sky  is  leaning  ber 

Jore  seated  supreme  in  tbemidst,at  his  side 

Apolio  the  Sun  and  Selene  the  Moon, 
Jnno  half  dozing,  ber  fool  of  phde 
On  the  neck  of  Venus  the  diowsy-eyed, 
And  Pallas  hununinf  the  spbeiic  [une. 


To  (eel  tbe  blood  blush  like  a  flower  with  its 

glee, 
To  sing  Ukc  a  bird,  to  be  sliir'd  tike  a  tree. 
Drowsily,  diowiily,  iii  at  mine  ease. 
While  the  odd  rhymes  bnu  in  my  brain  like 

bee». 
And  over  my  wine-cup  to  chirp  and  to  nod. 
Ay  to  Dl— tiU  I  raU 
Like  that  peach  from  Ibe  wall— 
Self-sufficient,  serene,  happy-eyed.— like  a 

Gool  {fiiHf.) 

'S- 
Ay,  crop  the  com  with  the  crooked  sickle. 

Sow  harvest  early  and  reap  too  laic. 
Prove  Fortune  friendly  or  lalse  or  fickle, 

Blunder  and  bother  with  aching  pate. 
Attempting  to  conquer  chance  or  bte. 
Struggle,  ipecolale,  dig,  and  bleed, 
R(ap  the  wliiriwind  of  Venus'  seed, 

0  senseless,  impolenl  bunuui  breed  I 
What  avails  I  what  avails  I    Were  ye  less 

Intent 

On  yonr  raking  and  digging,  perchance 
ye'd  behold 

Tbe  fleecy  vapours  above  you  roU'd 
Round  the  doling  Deities  dead  to  strife. 
With  their  mild  great  eyes  on  each  other  bent 
Enchanging  a  wisdom  iadlBerent 
To  the  native  honours  of  death  and  life. 
Sober  tnilhs  of  a  pleasure  divine 
Keep  them  supine ! 

The  grand  lazy  fellows  have  nothing  to  do 
With  the  bubble  and  trouble  of  me  or  of  you. 
The  stars bimk  around  them  in  silver  foam. 
And  Ibey  calmly  amuse  themselves,  some- 

A  peep  at  us  pigmies,  with  much  the  same 

With  which,  from  the  candour  and  qniet  of 

1  gllncc  at  the  strife  of  political  Rome. 


Thunder,  loo— swift-footed  Ughtning  pur- 

Tbe  leaves  are  troubled,  the  winds  drop 

dead. 
The  air  grows  rumirumt  overhead — 
Splash  1 

That  great  round  drop  fell  pal  on  my  nose. 
Flash  I  crash  I  splash  I— 
I  must  nm  for  it.  I  suppose. 
O   what   a   fla thing    and    crashiog   and 
splashing, 

Theearthit  rocking,  the  skies  are  riven— 
Jore  in  a  pewion,  tn  god-like  fashion, 

Ii  breaking  the  crystal  urns  of  heaven. 


XVIIL 
FINE  WEATHER   BY  BAIAE. 

ViKGiL  TO  Horace. 

SWECT  is  soft  slumber,  Horace,  after  toil. 
To  him  who  holds  the  globe  and  ploughs 

the  fruitful  soil. 
Sweet  to  salt-blooded  mariners,  on  declis 

washed  red  with  storm. 
Deep  sleep  wherein  past  tempest  and  green 

Make  shadows  multiform ; 


Sweet  'tis  to  Cxsar,  when  tbe  red  star,  grown 
Swart  with  war's  dust,  doth  fade,  to  loll 

upon  a  throne 
Dispensing  gifts,  while  on  bis  Ups  a  crafty 

half-smile  dies. 
And  the  soft  whispers  of  approving  Rome 
Fan  hi)  hatr-closU  eyes  I 
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Sweet  to  Tibullus.  sick  and  out  of  tune, 
What  time  his  elegies  like  wolves  howl  at 

the  moon, 
Comes  Pity  loos'ning  Delia's  zone  as  breezes 

part  a  cloud  ; 
And  sweet  to  thee  a  wine-cup  rough  with 

sleep, 
After  the  tawny  crowd. 


And  further,  sweetly  comes  a  scroll  from  thee, 
To  Virgil  where  he  dwells  at  Baiae  near  the 

sea — 
For,  sick  with  servile  snakes  of  state  that 

twine  round  Csesar's  foot. 
He  welcomes  thy  moist  greeting  and  thy 

thought 

Poetically  put 

s. 

Such  alternation  of  unrest  and  rest, 

All  fitful  peace  and  passion  of  the  yearning 

breast. 
Deepen  the  meanings  flashing  swift  in  Joy's 

pink-lidded  eyne, 
And  help  the  Hours  to  juggle  with  the  fruits 
Of  easy  creeds  like  thine. 

6. 
The  time-glass  runs,  the  seasons  come  and 

After  the  rain,  the  flowers,  after  the  flowers, 

the  snow ; 
This  Hour  is  pale  and  olive-crown'd,  that 

s|dash'd  with  rebel-mud— 
This,  flusht  to  gaze  on  Csesar's  laurell'd 

brows. 
That,  drunk  with  Csesar's  blood ! 


Shall  merest  mortal  man  with  drowsy  nod 
Sit  under  purple  vine  and  doze  and  ape  the 

god? 
Wave  down  the  everlasting  strife  of  earth 

and  air  and  sea? 
And,  like  a*  full-fed  fruit  that  gorges  light. 
Grow  xx>tten  on  the  tree? 

8. 
Leave  the  grand  mental  war  that  mortals 

keep? 
Eat  the  £it  ears  of  corn,  yet  neither  sow  nor 

reap? 


Loll  in  the  sunshine,  sipping  sweets,  what 

time  the  din  of  fights 
Quenches  the  wind  round  Troy,  and  very 

gods 
Feel  dizzy  on  their  heights  ? 


Nay,  friend ! — For  such  a  man  each  hour 

supplies 
Portents  that  mock  his  ease,  affright  his 

languid  eyes : 
The  very  elements  are  leagued  to  goad  him 

blood  and  brain, 
The  very  Sun  sows  drouth  within  his  throat 
Until  it  raves  for  rain  ! 

10. 

Methinks  I  see  thee  sitting  in  the  sun, 
Whose  kisses  melt  thy  crusty  wrinkles  one 

by  one : 
Thy  lips  droop  darkly  with  a  worm  of 

thought,  half  sad,  half  wroth, 
Which  stirs  the  chrysalis  mouth,  then,  ripe 

with  wine, 
Bursts  like  a  golden  moth. 


II. 

Unfaith  is  with  thee,  Horace.   Sun  and  wird 

Disturb  the  tranquil  currents  of  thy  h(/irt 
and  mind  ; 

In  midst  of  Joy,  comes  pigmy  doubt,  prick- 
pricking  like  a  flea, 

TiU,  wide  awake,  you  rack  your  brains  to 
prove 
Your  perfect  bliss  to  me. 

12. 

O  better  far,  if  Man  would  climb,  to  range 
Thro'  sun  and  thunder-storm  tempestuous 

paths  of  change, 
To  mingle  with  the  motion  huge  of  earth 

and  air  and  main, 
And  lastly,  fall  upon  a  bed  of  flowers 
When  wearied  down  by  pain. 

13- 
Deep,  deep,  within  Man's  elemental  parts— 
Elarth,  water,  fire,  and  air  that  mix  in  human 

hearts,— 
Subsists  Unrest  that   seeketh    Rest,    and 

flashes  into  gleams 
That  haunt  the  soul  to  action,  and  by  niight 

Disturb  our  sleep  with  dreaxn&. 
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And  thus  we  fashion  with  a  piteous  will 
The  gods  in  drowsy  mildness  seated  on  a  hiU, 
The  day  before  them  evermore,  the  starry 

night  behind. — 
Inheritors  of  the  divine  repose 
We  seek  and  cannot  find. 

IS- 
Woe,  woe,  to  him,  who  craving  that  calm 

boon 
Falleth  to  sleep  on  beds  of  poppy  flowers 

too  soon  I 
The  elements  shall  hem  him  in  and  fright 

his  shrieking  soul. 
And,  since  he  asks  for  light.  Lightning  itself 
Shall  scorch  his  eyes  to  coal  I 

16. 
My  Horace  1 — I  am  here  beside  the  deep, 
Weaving  at  will  this  verse  for  Memory  to 

keep  : 
I  share  the  sunshine  with  my  friend,  and 

like  a  lizard  bask  ; 
But  I,  friend,  doubt  this  summer  joy,»-fmd 
you 
Shall  answer  what  I  ask.— 

X7. 
Bluff  March  has  blown  his  clarion  out  of 

tune. 
Gone  is  the  blue-edged  sickle  of  the  April 

moon ; 
Faded  hath  fretful  May  behind  a  tremulous 

veil  of  rain, — 
But  I  would  the  boisterous  season  of  the 

winds 
And  snows  were  here  again  1 

x8. 
For  I  am  kneeling  on  the  white  sea-sand. 
Letting  the  cold  soft  waves  creep  up  and 

kiss  my  hand ; 
A  golden  glare  of  sunshine  fills  the  blue  air 

at  my  back, 
Aad  swims  between  the  meadows  and  the 
skies. 
Leaving  the  meadows  black. 

19. 
An  is  as  still  and  beautiful  as  sleep  : 
Nay,  all  is  sleep— the  quiet  air.  the  azure 
deep; 


The  cool  blue  waves  creep  thro'  my  fingers 

with  a  sQver  gleam, 
As.  lost  in  utter  calm,  I  neither  think 
Nor  act.  but  only  dream. 

2a 

This  is  the  poetry  of  Heart's  repose, 

For  which  my  spirit  yeam'd  thro'  drifting 

winds  and  snows^ 
Only  the  tingling  coolness  on  my  hand  seems 

part  akin 
To  that  bleak  winter  warring  when  the 
dream 
Of  peace  arose  within. 

21. 

What  time  I  dream'd  of  this,  the  winds,  cast 

free, 
Swoop'd  eagle-like  and  tore  the  white  bowels 

of  the  sea ; 
The  winter  tempest  moved  above,  and  storm 

on  storm  did  frown  ;— 
I  saw  the  awful  Sea  bound  up  in  cloud 
And  then  torn  hugely  down. 

22. 
"N^tZifn  my  blood  arose  the  wild  commo- 
tion. 
My  soul  was  battling  abroad  with  winds  and 

ocean; 
But  in  the  centre  of  the  wrath,  all  nature, 

sea  and  sky, 
Call'd  out  aloud  for  peace  divine  as  this. 
And  lo,  I  join'd  the  cry. 

23- 
And  calm  has  come,  and  June  is  on  the 

deep. 
The  winds  are  nested,  and  the  earth  takes 

mellow  sleep ; 
Yet,  friend,  my  soul,  though  husht  in  awe. 

feels  peace  so  «till  is  pain. — 
And  the  monotonous  yearning  voice  within 
Calls  out  for  war  again  I 

24. 

For  hark  I  into  my  dream  of  golden  ease 
Breaketh  the  hollow  murmur  of  untroubled 

seas ; 
And  behold,  my  blood  a>^-akens  with  a  thrill 

and  sinks  and  swells, 
As  when  low  breeses  die  and  rise  again 
On  beds  of  a^odd& 
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25. 
Ay,  now,  when  all  is  pladd  as  a  star, 
My  soul  in  incompleteness  longs  for  active 

war; 
Amid  its  utter  happiness,  it  sighs  imperfectly 
In  answer  to  the  beautiful  unrest 
Within  the  sleeping  sea. 

96. 

Unsatisfied,  I  hunger  on  the  land, 

Only  subdued  by  this  bright  water  on  my 

hand ; 
The  beating  heart  within  my  breast  for 

louder  utterance  yearns — 
I  listen,  and  the  sympathetic  sea 
Its  endless  moan  returns. 

27. 
Quiet,     monotonous,     breathless,    almost 

drown'd, 
Inaudibly  audible,  fdt  scarce  heard,  cometh 

the  sound. 
Monotonous,  so  monotonous,  but  oh!  so 

sweet,  so  sweet. 
When  my  hid  heart  is  throbbing  forth  a 

voice, 
And  the  two  voices  meet 

28. 
The  void  within   the  calm  for  which  I 

yearned. 
Until   this   moment  was   imperfectly  dis- 
cerned; 
But  now  I  feel  to  the  roots  of  life  an  inner 

melody, 
That  harmonises  my  unquiet  heart 
With  the  unquiet  sea. 

29. 
Hear  I  the  crawling  movements  of  the  main  ? 
Or  hear  I  dim  heart-echoes  dying  in  the 

brain? 
Is  there  but  one  impatient  moan,  and  is  it 

of  the  sea? 
And,   if  two   voices   speak,   which  voice 
belongs 
To  ocean,  which  to  me? 

The  sounds  have  mingled  into  some  faint 

whole, 
Inseparate,  trembling  o'er  the  fibres  of  my 

soul; 


And  the  cool  waves  have  a  magic  all  my 

swooning  blood  to  quell ; 
The  sea  glides  thro'  and  thro'  me,  and  my 

soul 
Keeps  sea-sound  like  a  shell. 

31. 
Ah,  the  monotonous  music  in  my  soul, 
Enlarging  like  the  waves,  murmuring  with- 
out control ! — 
Is  it  that  changeful  nature  can  rest  not  night 

nor  day? 
And  is  the  music  bom  of  this  lorn  Man, 
Or  Ocean, — Horace,  say  ? 

32- 
Is  there  a  climbing  element  in  life 
Which  is  at  war  with  rest,  alternates  strife 

with  strife. 
Whereby  we  reach  eternal  seas  upon  whose 

shores  unstirr'd 
Ev'n  Joy  can  sleep, — ^because  no  moan  like 
this 
Within  those  waves  is  heard  ? 


XIX. 
THE  SWAN-SONG  OF  APOLLO. 


O  Lyre  I  O  Lyre  I 
Strung  with  celestial  fire  ! 
Thou  liviug  soul  of  sound  that  answereth 
These  fingers  that  have  troubled  thee  so 
long. 
With  passion,  and  with  music,  and  with 
breath 
Of  melancholy  song,-' 
Answer,  answer,  answer  me. 
With  thy  withering  melody  1 
For  the  earth  is  old.  and  strange 
Mysteries  are  working  change, 
And  the  Dead  who  slumber'd  deep 
Startle  troubled  fix>m  their  sleep. 
And  the  ancient  gods  divine. 
Pale  and  haggard  o'er  their  wine, 
Fade  in  their  ghastly  banquet-halls,  with 
large  eyes  fixed  on  mine  1 


Ah  me  I  ah  me  I 

The  earth  and  2ax  «xi<\  ^RS^ 


tINDEkTON£S. 


The  I 

Lot    Hibe  liiteni  in  Uw  act  to  fill. 
And  growetb  wan  and  gray : 
On  Ihe  banquet-table  spread, 
Fnilu  and  flowers  grow  sick  and  dead. 
Nectar  cold  in  every  cup 
Gleams  to  blood  and  wilhets  up  ; 
Aphroditi  breathes  a  chann, 
Gripping  Pallas'  bronzi^  ami ; 
Zeus  (he  Falher  ctencbes  teetb, 
While  his  cloud-lhrone  shakes  beneath  ; 

The  passion-flovrer  in  Herd's  hair  melts  in  a 
snowy  vrreatll  I 


One  climbeth  from  lidow,— 
A  mottal  shape  with  pallid  smile  divine, 
Beating  a  heavy  Cross  aad  crown'd  with 

His  brow  is  moist  with  blood,  bis  strange 
sweet  eyne 
Look  piteous  and  forlorn  ; 
Hark.  O  hark  1  his  cold  foot-fat] 
Breaks  upon  the  banquet-hall ! 
God  and  goddess  start  to  hear, 
Earth,  air.  ocean,  moan  in  (ear; 
Shadows  of  the  Cross  and  Him 
Dark  the  banquet-table  dim, 
Silent  sit  the  gods  divine. 
Old  and  haggBid  over  wine. 

And  (lowly  to  Ihy  *ong  they  bde,  with  large 
ejre*  fixed  on  mine  I 

4- 
O  Lyre  I    O  Lyre  I 
Thy  strings  of  golden  fire 
Fade  to  their  bding,  and  the  bond  is  chill 
That  touches  ihee ;  the  great  bright  brow 
grows  gray— 
I  ftint,  I  wither,  vhik  that  conclave  stDl 
Dies  wearily  away  I 
Ah,  the  prophecy  of  old 
Sung  by  us  to  smllers  cold  I — 
God  and  goddess  droop  and  die. 
Chilly  cold  again  >l  Ihe  iky. 
Then  [s  change  and  all  Is  done. 
Strange  look  moon  and  Stan  and  sun  I 
God  and  goddess  fade,  and  icc  1 
All  their  large  eyes  took  at  me  I 
WUle  woe  I  ah,  woe  I  in  dying  song,  I  fade, 
I  fade,  with  thee  I 


POETS  EPILOGUE. 
TO  MARY  ON  EARTH. 

'Simptei  muDditiif.* 

So  I  DOW  the  task  is  ended  ;  and  to-aigbt, 
Sick,  impotent,  no  longer  soul-susiaia'd. 
Withdrawing  eyes  from  ihai  ideal  height 
Where,  in  low  undenones,    those  Spirits 

Each  fun  of  special  glory  unattain'd,— 
I  turn  on  yoD,   Sweet-Heart,   my  weary 


First.,  sit  beside  me.     Place  your  hand  in 

From  deepest  fotmtain  of  your  veins  the 

white 
Call  up  your  Soul ;  and  briefly  let  it  shine 
In  those  gray  eyes  with  mildness  feminine. 
Yet,  smile.  Dear  1 — you  are  truest  when  you 

My   heart  to-night   fs   cahn   as  peaceful 

A&r  away  Ihe  wind  Is  ihriU,  the  culver 
EOows  up  and  down  the  moors  with  windy 

Hie  birch  unlooseneth  her  locks  of  silver 
And  shake*  tbem  softly  on  the  moimtain 

And  o'er  the  pave  thai  holds  my  David's 

The  Woon  uplifts  her  empty  dripping  horn: 
Thither  my  fancies  turn,  bul  turn  in  trust. 
Not  wholly  sadly,  faithful  though  forlorn. 
For  yoo,   too,    ovc  him.  mourn  his  life's 

quick  fleeting  : 
We  think  of  him  in  common.     Is  it  so  ?- 
Vour  little  hand  has  answer'd.  and  I  know 
HU  name  makes  music  in  your  heart's  soft 

And well,  'tis  somelhing  gain'd  forbim 

Him.  in  his  heaven,  and  me,  in  this  low  spot, 
Something  his  eyes  will  see.  and  joy  to  see- 
That  you,  too.  lovB  him,  though  you  knew 


TO  MARY  ON  EARTH, 


1% 


Yet  this  is  bitter.     We  were  boy  and  boy, 
Hand  link'd  in  hand  we  dreamt  of  power 

and  fame. 
We  shared  each  other's  sorrow,  pride,  and 

joy. 
To  one  wild  tune  our  swift  blood  went  and 

came. 
Eyes  drank  each  other's  hope  with  flash  of 

flame. 
Then,  side  by  side,  we  clomb  the  hill  of  life, 
We  ranged  thro'  mist  and  mist,  thro'  storm 

and  strife ; 

But  then, it.is  so  bitter,  now,  to  fed 

That  his  pale  Soul  to  mine  was  so  akin, 
Firm-&c'd  on  goals  we  each  set  forth  to  win. 
So  twinly  conscious  of  the  sweet  Ideal, 
So  wedded  (God  forgire  me  if  I  sin  !) 
That  neither  he,  my  friend,  nor  I  could  steal 
One  glimpse  of  heaven's  divinities — alone, 
And  flushing  seek  his  brother,  and  reveal 
Some  hope,  some  joy,  some  beauty,  else 

unknown ; 
Nor,  bringing  down  his  sunlight  from  the 

Sun, 
Can  sudden  up,  to  light  his  fellow's  £sux, 
A  smile  as  proud,  as  glad,  as  that  I  trace 
In  jour  dear  eyes,  now,  when  my  work  is 


Love  g  ^ms  in  giving.    "What  had  I  to  give 
Whereof  fais  Poet-Soul  was  not  possest? 
What  gleams  of  stars  be  knew  not.  fugitive 
As  lij^itning'flasbes,  could  I  manifest? 
What  music  £untmg  from  a  dearer  air? 
What  liglitsof  sunrise  from  beyond  the  grave? 
What  pride  in  knowledge  that  be  could  not 

share? — 
Ay,  Maiy.  h  is  bitter  ;  for  I  swear 
He  took  with  him.  to  heav'n,  no  wealth  1 

gave. 

6. 

No,  Love,  it  is  not  bitter  !     Thoughts  like 

those 
Were  sin  these  songs  I  sipg  you  must  adjust 

Not  bitter,  ah,  not  bitter  1— Ood  is  jUki : 
And,  seeing  our  one-knowledge,  just  QoA 

chose. 
By  one  swift  stroke,  to  port  lis.    FaraWire 

Th©  measure  of  my  hope,  sy  pride,  my 

love, 


Above  our  seasons,   suns  and  rains  and 

snows, — 
He,  like  an  exhalation,  thus  arose  ; 
Hearing  in  a  diviner  atmosphere 
Music  we  only  see,  when,  dewy  and  dim, 
The  stars  thro'  gulfs  of  azure  darkness  swim, 
Music  we  seem  to  see,  but  cannot  hear. 
But  evermore,  my  Poet,  on  his  height, 
Fills  up  my  Soul  with  sweetness  to  tlie  brim, 
Rains  influence,  and  warning,  and  delight ; 
And  now,  I  smile  for  pride  suid  joy  In  him  I 

7 
I  said.  Love  gains  by  giving.  And  to  know 
That  I,  who  could  not  glorify  my  Friend, 
Soul  of  my  Soul,  although  I  loved  him  so, 
Have  power  and  strength  and  privilege  to 

lend 
GUmpses  of  heav'n  to  Thee,  of  hope,  of  bliss  I 
Power  to  go  heavenward,  pluck  flowers  and 

blend 
Their  hues  in  wreaths  I  give  you  with  a  kiss— 
You,  Love,  who  dimb  not  up  the  beighu 

at  all! 
To  think,  to  think,  I  never  could  upcall 
On  his  dead  face,  so  proud  a  smile  as  this ! 


Most  just  \i>  God  :  who  bids  iu«  not  U;  sad 
For  his  dear  sake  whose  iiaiae  ii  dear  to  lU«i'. 
Who  bids  me  proudly  cUmb  aad  wujetiuics 

see 
With  joy  a  glimpse  of  him  in  glory  cli*d  , 
Who,  further,  bids  your  life  be  proud  and 

glad. 
Wh^  I  have  climb'd  and  mmsii,  U/t  joy  in  um;. 
My  lowly-minded.  geutk-Leartod  fy^ve  \ 
1  bring  you  down  his  gifit,  aa'i  aui  iUfcUiiii''! 
You  watch  and  pcay— 1  dimb— U'  Mw*d* 

above. 
So,  now  the  task  is  «id«d.  wUi  i>.  %m^  '* 


This  knowledge.  — btAJcf  *i*  y oui  ^  iuj»  \f^  i«s>» . 
BetU^  to  love  i  wu  Ui.  u«jr  fcA-iu  t  U*'>a>J  UMi* . 
•  llian  pMU<:  \f-»  n^-  ^  ^   ^^''  A^^*'^  '^  iflu^ 
Sbouki  k**'.  Ivr  ii*^K  UiiUi  h*  v**'  V^i^t 

bo  c«o«:r,  civ.*!.'  *t  I   .  Jv»  .*«*'»'  i*i-'. 
Mi«e  uyji^  **»"•'  iv**.  '•  i.'*^  yy— *  «v**« 

buck^  l'i«o-  tiii*-'  ^**^-:  '-yy^    *m  tiv*4a>  it 
tlAiu:i- 


UNDERTONES. 


To  fiWl  (he  (ommer  on  the  ouier  efltth) 
1  tarn  to  too,  and  on  your  bosom  TolL 
Lore  growi  by  giving.   1  have  given  mji  all. 
Sot  tmOe— to  show  jou  bold  the  ^  of 


Is,  in  due  mm,  to  Ihj  young  lite  to  tender 
Hopes  tbat  dcnole,  wbUe  blossoming  in 

splendotir, 
Where  an  invisitde  Angd'i  ibot  hath  trode. 


So,  Sweet-Heart,  I  have  given  ui 


my  soul 


Take  all,  take  all  1  Ay,  wind  white  ami! 
My  neck  and  from  mybteath  draw  bliss  foi 
SmDe,  Sweel-Heart,  EUid  be  happy— lesl 
How  much  the  gift  I  J^n  thee  makes  thet 


liiyls  and  Legends  of  Inverburn. 


(IS6S.) 


Fy  to  the  city,  Spiik  of  the  Spii 
BnatlM  lortly  on  Ihe  gyo  of  tho 
And  make  a  g;eD[le  piclure  of  ihi 
WheRid  (hue  men^uid  women  < 
Tbc  dacban  with  iti  hamming  % 
TlKqiudnt  aldsiUc),  rm&oft 


The  gUmniering(ipin  that  pe 


THE  LOWLAND    VILLAGE. 

liles  by  wood,  and  stiram, 
mntrr  load  that 


SSVBH  pleasan 

and  moor, 
Seren  milea  along 


Uphill  and  downhill  in  a  dusty  Une, 
Then  from  the  forehead  of  a  hill,  behold — 
Lying  below  me,  sparkling  ruby-like — 
The  village  I — quaint  old  gables,  rools  of 

thatch. 
The  glimmering  spire  that  pcep'd  above  the 

fin. 
The  sunset  lingering  orange-red  on  all, 
And  nearer,  tumbling  thro'  a  mossy  bridge. 
The  river  that  I  knew  I    No  womtrous  peep 
Into  the  faery  land  of  Oberon, 
lu  boweis.  Its  glowwonn-lighied  colonnades 
Where  p^my  lovers  wander  two  by  two. 
Could  weigh  upon  the  city  wanderer's  hfsrl 
With  peace  so  pure  as  this  I     Wby,  yonder 

A  fledgUng*!  downward  flight  beyond  the 

The  ftay  old  manse,  endenr'd  by 


3tLCk£tound  hcalhery  norland  hills, 
Lg  with  thfl  tegiona  of  Ihc  rala  1 


Of  Jean  the  daughter  of  the  minister ; 
And  in  the  cottage  with  tbe  painted  sign. 
Hard  bylbebridge,  how  many  a  winter  nigbt 
Had  I  with  politicians  sapient-eyed 
Discuss'd  the  county  paper's  latest  news 
And  md  of  toppling  thrones  I — And  nought 

seem'd  changed  I 
The  very  gig  before  the  smithy  door. 
The  barefoot  maiden  with  the  milking  pail 
Pausing  and  looking  backward  from  ilie 

The  lost  rook  wavering  homeward  to  the 

AH  seem'd  a  sunset-priclure,  every  lint 
Unchanged,  since  I  had  bidden  il  rarewHI. 
My  heart  grew  garrulous  of  olden  times. 
And  my  bee  sadden'd,  as  I  saunter' d  down. 
Then  came  a  rural  music  on  my  ears. — 
The  waggons  in  the  lanes,  the  waterfall 
With  cool  sotmd  plunging  in  its  wood-nest 


Then; 


wild. 


amid  the  windy  rookery. 
The  shouts  of  children,  and  more  far  away 
Thecrowingofacock.  Then  o'er  Ihe  bridge 
I  bent,  above  (be  ■Aia  gnsUng  down 


THE  LOWLAND    VILLAGE— WILLIE  BAIRD. 


Sank  in  the  ripple  of  its  own  quick  leap  ; 
And  like  some  olden  and  familiar  tune. 
Half  humm'd  flloud,   half  tinliling  in  (he 

TVoublously,  fainlly,  came  the  bun  of  looms. 
And  here  I  linger'd,  nested  in  the  shade 
Of  Peac«  that  makes  a  mtisic  as  sbe  grows ; 
And  when  the  vale  had  put  its  gloiy  on 
The  bilter  aspiration  was  subdued, 
And  Pleasure,  tho'  she  wore  a  woodland 


With  speedwell,  primjose,  and  anemone, 
1  walcb'd  the  bright  kjng-(isber  dart  about. 
His  quick  small  shadow  with  an  aiura  gleam 
Startling  Ihe  minnows  in  the  pool  beneath  ; 
Or  later  od  the  moors,  where  far  away 
Across  the  waste  the  sportsman  with  his  gun 
Stood  a.  dark  speck  across  the  aiure,  while 
The  heath-hen  tower'd  witb  beating  wings 

andfeU, 
Icaught  the  solemn  wind  that  wander'd  down 
With  thunder-echoes  heaved  among  the  hills. 
Nor  lack'd  I,  in  ibe  balmy  summer  nights. 
Or  on  the  dayi  of  rain,  such  counterpoise 
As  books  can  give.     The  honey-languaged 

Greek 
Who  gently  piped  tlie  sweet  bucolic  lay. 
The  wit  who  iBved  of  Lesbia's  loosen'd  zone 
And  loved  divinely  what  was  less  than  earth. 
Were  with  me  ;  others,  of  a  later  date : 
The  eagle-eyed  comedian  divine  ; 
The  EnglifJi  Horrier,  not  the  bumpback'd 

Who  sung  Belinda's  curl  at  Twickenham, 
Bui  Chapman ,  master  of  the  long  strong  line  1 
Moreover,  those  lew  singers  who  have  lit 
The  bcacon-Iighis  of  these  our  latter  days — 
Chief,  young  Hyperion,  who  setting  soon 
Sent  his  pale  look  along  (be  future  tirrte. 
And  the  tall  figure  m  the  hills,  that  stoopt 
To  see  (be  daisy's  shadow  on  the  grass. 


WILLIE  BAIRD. 


That  whistle  southward  from  tbe  Polar  seas: 
I  follow'd  in  his  footsteps  when  a  boy, 
And  knew  by  heart  the  mountains  round  our 

But  when  I  went  to  Edinglass,  to  learn 
At  college  there,  I  look'd  about  tbc  place. 
And  heard  the  murmur  of  tbe  bosy  stieels 
Around  me,  in  a  dream  ; — and  only  saw 
The  clouds  that  snow  around  tbe  mountain- 


im  of  tbe 
lams, — and  beard  tbe 


Tbe  mists  that  chase 

In  lonely  n 
while. 

Not  footsteps  sounding  hollow  to  and  fro, 
But  winds  sough-soughing  Ihro'  the  woods 

Time  pass'd  ;  and  day  by  day  those  sights 

and  sounds 
Grew  fainter,— till  tbey  troubled  me  no  more. 

O  Willie,  Willie,  are  yauslee|^ng  sound? 
And  can  you  feci  the  stone  that  1  have  placed 
Yonder  above  you  ?  Are  you  dead,  my  doo  ? 
Or  did  you  see  the  shining  Hand  that  parts 
The  clouds  above,  and  becks  tbe  bonnie 

Until  they  wing  away,  and  human  eyes. 
Thai  watch  Itiem  till  they  vanish  in  the  blue, 
t>nxip  and  grow  tearful  7   Ay,  I  ken,  I  ken, 
I'm  talking  folly,  but  I  loved  tbe  child  1 
He  was  the  bravest  scholar  in  the  school  1 
He  came  to  teach  the  very  domime— 
Mt,  with  my  lyart  locks  and  sleepy  bean  I 

O  weel  I  mind  tbe  day  his  mother  toonj^ 
Her  tiny  trembling  lot  wilb  yellow  hair, 
Her  tiny  poor-dad  tot  xiisc 


IDYLS  AND  LEGENDS  OF  INVBRBURN. 


But  wailed  lileDlIf.  wilh  shoeless  feet 
Swinging  abore  the  floor ;  in  wonder  e)red 
The  maps  upon  Ihe  walls,  the  big  black 

board, 
Tbe  sbles  and  books  and  copies,  and  mj 

Grey  bose  and  clumpy  bcols ;  Jail,  filing 

Upon  a  monster  spider's  neb  that  Sll'd 
One   comer  of  Oie  whitewash'd   criling, 

watch'd 
The  speckled  traitor  jamp  and  Jink  about, 
Till  he  forgot  my  unfamiliar  eyes. 
Weary  and  strange  and  o!d.     '  Come  here, 

And  timid  as  a  lamb  he  seedled  up. 
■What  do  they  call  ye?'     -Willie,'  coo'd 

Ibewean, 
Up.peeping  slyly,  scraping  with  his  feet 
I  put  my  hand  upon  his  yellow  hair. 
And  cheer'd  him  kindly.    Then  I  bade  him 

Hfl 
The  small  black  bell  that  stands  behind  Ibe 

And  ring  the  shouting  laddies  from  Ihdr 

'  Ron,  Willie  I '    And  he  ran,  and  ejred  the 

bell, 
Stoop'd  o'er  It,  seem'd  afraid  Ihat  it  would 


And  ran  full  merry  lo  the  door  and  rang, 
Aikd  lang,  and  rang,  while  lights  oi  music  Ht 
His  pallid  cheek,    till,    shouting,    panting 

hard. 
In  nm  the  bigrough  laddies  from  ibeirpUy. 

Then  rapping  sharply  on  the  desk  I  drove 
The  laddies  to  their  seats,  and  beckon  d  up 
The  stranger— smiling,  bade  him  seal  him- 
self 
And  hearben  to  the  resL  Two  weary  houis 
Bau-buzi.  boom-boom,  went  on  the  noise 

of  school. 
While  Willie  sat  and  Usten*d  o;  en-moulhed; 
Tin  school  was  over,  and  the  big  and  small 
Flew  home  in  flocks.    Bui  WlUie  stay'd 


I  beckon  d  tc 

And  took  bin 

talk'd. 

Pint,  be  was  timid  ;  next,  grew  bashful ; 

He  wnrm'd  and  told  me  stories  of  his  borne, 
His  fattier,  mother,  sisters,  brothers,  all ; 
And  bow.  when  strong  and  big,  he'hteant 

A  gig  to  drive  his  father  to  the  kirk. ; 
And  how  he  long'd  to  be  a  dominie  : 
Such  simple  prattle  as  1  plainly  see 
You  smile  at.     Bui  to  little  children  God 
Has  given  wisdom  and  myslerious  power 
Which  beat  the  mathematics.     Qvara^ 
Vtnm  IK  syhiU  Academi,  Sir, 
Is  meet  for  men  who  can  afford  to  dwell 
For  ever  in  a  garden,  reading  books 
Of  morals  and  the  logic.     Good  and  weel  I 
Give  me  such  tiny  truths  as  only  bloom 
Like  red-iipt  gowans  at  Ihe  hallanstone, 
Or  kindle  softly,  flashing  bright  at  times. 
In  futhng  collage  fires  ! 

The  laddie  still 
Was  Kated  on  my  knee,  when  at  the  door 
We  heard  a  sound  of  scraping ;   Willie 

prick'd 
His  ears  and  listened,   then  he  clapt  hla 

'  Hey  I  Donald,  Donald,  Donald  1 '     [See  t 

Looks  up  and  blinks  hi»  eyes — be  kens  hii 

namelj 
■  Hey,  Donald.  Donald  1 '  Willie  cried.    At 

the  door,  a  Dog — 

his  paws,  his  eyes  half 

At  light  of  Willie,  wilb  a  joyful  bark 
He  leapt  and  gamboU'd.  eying  f«ihe  white 
In  queer  suspicion:  and  the  mannock  pcep'd 
Into  my  face,  while  palling  Donald's  back — 
'  It's  Donald  I  he  has  come  to  take  me 


An  okl  man's  tale,  a  tale  for  men  gny- 

Who  wear,  ihro'  second  childhood  to  the 

gravel 
I'n  hasten  on.    Theoeefocwaid  WIIHe  came 


The  very  collie  doi 
Hisuos 


WILLIE  BAIRD. 


TogElher— Willie  walking  slow  but  sore, 
And  Donald  Irotting  sagel]'  bj  his  side. 
[A]r,  Donald,  be  is  dead  I  be  still,  old  man  I] 

Whal  link  existed,  homan  or  divine. 
Between  the  tinjr  lol  six  summers  old, 
And  yonder  life  or  mine  npon  the  bills 
Among  the  mistsandslonni?  "Tisstrange, 


Thai  I  had  left  behind  me  in  the  north. 
This  fancy  grew  and  grew,  till  ofl  I  sal — 
The  bunlng  school  around  me — and  would 

To  be  among  the  mists,  ihe  tracks  of  rain, 
Nearing  the  awful  sOenoe  of  the  snow. 
Slowly  and  surely  I  began  to  feel 
That  I  wns  all  alone  in  all  the  world. 
And  that  my  mother  and  my  father  slept 
Far,  bi  away  In  some  forgotten  kirk — 
Remember'd  but  in  dreams.  Alone  at  nights, 
I  TCad  my  Bible  more  and  Euclid  less. 
For,  mind  you,  tike  my  bellers,  I  had  been 
Half  scofTer,  half  believer ;  on  the  whole, 
I  thonghl  the  life  beyond  a  useless  dream, 
Best  left  alone,  and  shut  my  eyes  to  themes 
That  poziled  mathemadcs.     Bat  at  last, 
Wbsi  WtUie  Balrd  and  I  grew  friends,  and 

thoughts 
Came  to  me  from  beyond  my  father's  grave, 
I  found  'twas  fUeiant  late  at  e'en  to  read 
My  Bible— haply,  only  juat  to  pick 
Some  easy  chapter  for  my  pet  to  learn— 
Yd  night  by  night  my  soul  was  guided  on 
Like  a  blind  man  sonw  angel  band  convoys. 

I  cannot  bame  in  speech  the  thoughts  that 

eo'd 

Tliis  gray  old  brow,  tbe  (edings  dim  and 

That  soothed  the  throbblngs  of  this  weaiy 

heart! 
But  when  I  placed  my  band  on  WUie's  head. 
Warm  sunshine  tingled  from  the  yellow  hair 
Thro'    trembling    fingers    to    my   blood 


O'er  shadowy  mountains  murmuring  low 

And  often  when,  in  his  old-fashion'd  way. 
He  qnesiion'd  me,  I  secm'd  to  hear  a  voice 
From  far  away,  that  mingled  with  the  cries 
Hau  n  ting  the  legions  where  the  round  redsun 
Is  all  alone  with  God  among  the  snow  ! 

Who  made  the  stare?  and  if  within  his 

He  caught  and  held  one,  would  his  fingers 

It  1,  the  gray-hair'd  dominie,  was  dug 
From  out  a  cabbag*  garden  such  as  kt 
Was  found  in  ?  if,  when  bigger,  be  would 

Gray  homespun  hose  and  clumsy  boots  like 

And  have  a  house  to  dwell  In  all  alone  ? 
Thus  would  he  question,  seated  on  my  knee, 
While  Donald  (wheesht,  old  man  1)  siretch'd 

lyart  limbs 
Under  my  chair,  contented.  Open-mouth'd 
He  hearken'd  to  the  tales  I  loved  to  tell 
About  Sir  William  Wallace  and  the  Bruce, 
And  the  sweet  lady  on  the  Scottish  throne. 
Whose  crown  was  colder  than  a  band  of  ice. 
Vet  seem'd  a  sunny  crown  whene'er  sbe 

With  many  tales  of  genii,  giants,  dwarfs. 
And  little  folk  that  play  at  jlng-a-ring 
On  beds  of  bardiells  'nealh  the  silver  moon ; 
Stories  and  rhymes  and  Songs  of  Wonder- 
land ; 


And  fought  and  fought,  a  needle  for  his 

Dyeing  his  weapon  in  tbe  crimson  blood 
Of  the  foul  traitor  with  the  poison'd  fangs  t 

And  when  we  read  the  Holy  Book,  the 
child 
Would  think  and  think  o'er  parts  he  loved 

The  draught  of  (ish,  Ibe  Child  that  sal  so 

In  the  great  Temple,  Herod's  cruel  law 
To  slay  the  boirtu,  or — oflenesl  of  all — 
Tbe  crudfixion  of  Ihe  Good  KAiA'Vfta^ 
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Who  lored  the  weuu  and  wu  a  wean  him- 
self. 

He  Epeir'd  of  Death  1  and  weie  the  sleepers 
tald 

Down  in  the  dark  wet  earth  7  and  was  It 
God 

That  pat  (he  grass  and  flowers  !□  the  kirk- 

What  kind  or  dwelling-place  was  heavcD 
And  was  It  full  of  flowers  7  and  were  there 


re?  a 


tsitfar 


days. 


Then,  with  a  look  that  made  your  eyes 

Clasping    his    wee    white    hands   round 

Donald's  neck. 
'  Do  doggies  gang  to  heaven  ? '  he  would  ask ; 
'Would   Donald  gang?'    and    keelc'd    la 

Donald's  face. 
While  Donald  blink'dwilh  meditative  gau. 
As  if  he  knew  full  btawly  what  we  said. 
And  ponder'd  o'er  it.  wiser  far  than  we  I 
But  how  I  answer'd,  how  eiplain'd  these 

themes 
I  know  not.     Ofl  I  could  not  speak  at  all. 
Yet  every  question  made  me  think  of  things 
Foigollen.  putiled  so,  and  when  I  strove 
To  reason  puiiled  me  so  much  the  more. 
That,  flinging  logic  to  the  winds,  I  went 
Straight  onward  to  the  mark  )n  Willie's  way. 
Took  most  for  granted,  laid  down  pmnlsea 
Of  Faith,  imagined,  gave  my  wit  the  reins, 
And  ofl  on  nights  at  e'en,  to  my  surprise, 
Felt  palpably  an  angel's  glowing  face 
Gllmntoing  down  upon  me,  while  mlneeyes 
Dimm'd  iheir  old  orbs  with  tears  lliat  came 

tinbid 
To  bear  Ibe  glory  of  the  light  they  saw  ! 

So  summer  pass'd.    Yon  chestont  at  the 

Scatter'd  its  bumish'd  leaves  and  made  a 

Of  wind  among  its  brandies.    Every  day 

Came  Willie,  teldom  going  home  again 

Till  near  the  soniel ;  wel  or  dry  he  came : 

Ofl  In  the  rainy  weather  eanying 

A  big  umbrella,  under  which  he  walk*d — 

A  UltlB  fairy  In  a  parachute 

Blown  hhher.  ihiiher,  ai  the  wind's  wild 


Pleasedwaitnyheartto  see  hli  pallid  cheek*    Wth  grass  nngrowD. 


Old  Winter  tumbled  shrieking  from  Ibe  hiDs, 
His  while  hair  blowing  In  the  wind. 

The  house 
Where  WiUie's  mother  lives  Is  scarce  a  mile 
From  yonder  hallan,  if  you  take  a  cut 
Before  you  reach  Ibe  village,  cros^ng  o'ec 
Green  meadows  til!  you  rt3ch  theroad  Bg^ ; 
But  he  who  Ihither  goes  along  the  road 
Loses  a  reaper's  mile.  The  summer  long 
Wee  Wnlie  came  and  went  across  the  fields : 
He  loved  the  smell  of  flowers  and  grass,  the 

Of  cows  and  sheep,  the  changing  stalks  of 

And  he  was  weak  and  small.   When  winter 

Still  caring  not  a  straw  for  wind  or  rain 
Came  WiUie  and  the  eollie  ;  tiil  by  night 
Down  fell  thesnow,  and  felllhree  nights  and 


^  white  and 


Then  ceased.    The  ground  « 

The  window  trf  the  school  was  threaded  o'er 
V^th  flowers  of  bueless  ice — Frosl's  imseea 

Prit^'d  you  from  head  to  foot  wlih  tingling 

heat. 
The  shouting  uidiins,  yonder  on  the  greea. 
Hay'd  snowballs.     In  the  school  a  cheery 


Was  Idndled  every  day,  and  every  day 
When  Willie  came  he  had  the  warmest  seat. 
And  every  day  okl  Donald,  punctual,  came 
To  Join  us,  after  labour,  in  the  lowe. 

Three  days  and  nights  the  snow  had 

mistily  bH'n. 
It  lay  long  miles  along  the  country-side. 
White,  awful,  silent.     In  the  keen  cold  air 
There  was  a  hush,  a  sleepless  silentness. 
And  mid  it  all,  upraising  eyes,  you  fell 
God's  breath  upon  your  face  ;  and  in  your 

blood. 
Though  you  werccold  to  touch,  was  flaming 

fire. 


WILLIE  BAIRD. 


One  daf  in  school  I  saw. 
Through    thrtflded  window-panes,    soft 

snowy  flakes 
FaD  with  unquiet  motion,  mistily,  slowly. 
At  intervals :  but  when  the  bojs  were  gone, 
And  in  ran  Donald  with  a  diipping  nose, 
Theairwascteaiandgrayas glass.  Anbour 
Sat  Willie,  Donald,  and  myself  around 
The  mormuiing  Gie,  and  iben  wilb  tender 

I  mapt  a  comforter  round  Willie's  ihroat. 
Button  'd  his  coat  aioond  bim  close  and  wann, 
Aod  o£f  he  ran  with  Donaid,  happ>y-eyed 
And  merry,  leaving  faiiy  prints  of  feel 
Behind  him  on  the  snow.     I  walcb'd  them 

lade 
Roimd  the  white  cncre,  and,  (uming  with  a 

Came  in  to  sort  Ibe  room  and  smoke  a  ppe 
Before  the  fire;  Here,  dreaming  all  alone. 
1  sat  and  smoked,  and  in  the  fire  saw  clear 
The  norland  mountains,  white  and  cold  with 


That  crumbled  silentlv.  and  moved,  and 

changed, — 
When  suddenly  the  air  grew  sick  and  dark. 
And  from  Ihe  distance  cane  a  hollow  soimd. 
A  mnrmoi  Uke  the  moan  of  ^-off  seas. 


To  lash  the  nov-dothed  idun.  and  to  my- 
self 
I  prophesied  a  Monn  befoR  Ibe  nighl 
Then  with  an  icy  pain,  an  ddiilcb  fear. 
I  thought  of  Willie ;  bm  I  diea'd  my  b^ut. 
■  He's  name,  and  whh  his  mother,  king  ere 

While  thus  I  stood  the  hoUawmttrmur  grew 

Deeper,  the  wold  grew  daikei.  and  the  uiow 
Hush'd  downward,  wbirllag  in  a  diadowir 


Swept  round  and  round  in  clouds  upon  the 

earth, 
And  birmd  the  deathly  drift  aloft  with  moans. 
Till  all  \%-as  dreadful  darkness,     h'ai  above 
voice  was  shrieking,  Ukc  a  human  cry  I 

I  closed  die  door,  and  ttiin'd  me  (o  Ihe 
fire. 
With  something  on  my  heart — a  load —a 


Under  my  eyelids  blew  the  blinding  smoke. 
And  for  a  time  1  sat  like  one  bewilch'd, 

IS  a  stone,    llie  lonely  room  grew  dark. 
The  flickering  hre  threw  phanioms  of  the 

Along  the  floor  and  on  the  walls  around  ; 
The  melancholy  ticking  of  the  clock 
Was  like  (he  beating  of  my  heart.     But, 

hush  I 
Above  the  moaning  of  the  wind  I  beard 
A  siulden  scraping  at  the  door ;  my  heart 
Stood  still  and  liiten'd  ;  and  with  that  tlien 

An  awsome  bowl,  shrill  as  a  dying  screech, 
And  scrape-scnj»4cn.pe,  the  eound  beyond 

luld  not  think — I  could  not  breathe — a 
da^ 

Awful  foidioding  grip!  me  like  a  hand, 
peoing  the  door  I  gazed  itraight  out, 
nothing,  till  I  felt  a^jainH  my  iuuei 

Someilung  that  moved  and  beard  a  moaninf 


Tbsi,  panting,  moaning, 

DoMkld  ttte  <ki(,  alone,  and  while  with  i 


^rt*  thrt^rfml^ 


t  walk'd  to  yonder  door  and  opoi'd  it 


Whirr  I  the  w: 


wwitb  « 


clang. 
And  in  upon  me  with  an  iron-like  ctash 
Swoop'd  in  the  drift !    With  {nnch'd  diaip 

face  1  gazed 
Out  on  the  storm  I    Dark,  daric. 


Down,  Donald  1  down,  old  man  I    Sir, 

look  at  him  \ 

I  swear  be  knows  the  meaning  of  luy  wutdi, 

A]  i  iho'  be  cauwt  t^ieak,  bin  haan  u  lull  I 

See  now !  see  now  '■  be  puu  hit  viA  bUidi 

Into  my  pilm  and  whioce !  Ik  knuwi,  be 

Would  speak,  luid  cauuut,  L>u[  Lc  iuu>1j 
that  nighl  1 

ThettnorolmytMOitHiaii'ddMkiiitL'U'' 
DwBbly  I  wuad  and  wili^^  Ik*- 4l«  b»1L. 
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Wbopowd  inio  mr  bcc  and  whroed  and 

LoBp'd  at  Ibc  door,  dwi]  touched  roe  with 

And  hHlj,  pipl  1717  ««*  between  hi>  teeth. 
And   puTI'd  and  pull'd — whiles  growling. 

whin  ins  while*— 
Tin  falrlf  nuddra'd,  In  bewllder'd  fear, 
I  let  him  drag  me  through  the  banging  door 
Out  to  Ihe  whirling  ilonn.      Bareheaded, 

wJld, 
The  wind  and  inow-d  rift  beating  on  myface 
mowing  me  hllhcr,  thilher,  with  the  dog, 
I  dnih'd  along  the  road.     What  foDow'd 

leem'd 
At)  eerie,  eerie  dream  1 — n  world  of  snow, 
A  ihy  oFwInd,  a  whirling  howling  mi*t 
Which  iwnm  nround  with  hundred  ticklj' 

And  llonnlil  ilmKKiiig.   clnigging,  lirntcn, 

hmlml. 
I,eartln)(  mo  on  In  sonic^lhiiiK  thai  1  fmr'd— 
Atl  HWtuI  M)inrllilri|t,  nnil  1  knvw  nut  nhnl  1 
On,  on,  nml  fni  [lic-t  m\.  nml  vill  the  snow 
Whirling,  Ihr  triiipnt  nio.inliiK  I    llicn  1 

or  groping  blindly  in  the  iliailoA-y  light. 
And  Donald  by  me  Ininowlng  with  bi*  noie 
And  whining.    Ne>Lt  a  darkncu.  blank  and 

nut  then  t  mltid  of  tearing  Ihro'  the  itorm, 
Btumbllng  andtr<pp4n(.  blind  and  deaf  and 

And  hnldlng  lo  my  hrart  an  icy  load 
t  vlub'h'd  wtlh  [rrainx  fingm.   Far  away— 
ti  nmrd  king  niilet  on  milra  auiy— I  nw 
A  yvtlxir  lighl-unlQ  thai  li«hl  1  tore— 
AMvt  h'l.  irrannbeT  oponng  a  door 
And  Mling,  datiled  br  a  blinding  gleam 
Of  hmnan  fnrt«  and  a  lUmlng  fire, 
ktA  ftflliaiMnitKifwwcwtnmy  «n 
f*df»t  •**»  <*»>'  •  »»■**■'  <*  •»<»»■ 

XWwfl  1  aw-slrt^'J  »<>  m>w*f,  1  lay 

■A»  IWiW  f/».  «■>(  *«*w  awrf  Kvli'd  arwaml 

■X'fli  Ky«  Wa  i>«    X"*  *  >rtiK  ««(»(  Vh) 

vO«   WM   ; 


Hy  coat  linauM  \ai  teeth,  a  dog :  and  how 
Smiflra  and  cdd  I  fdL    Tbence.  when  the 

Had  pan'd  away.  Ihey  bore  me  to  my  home; 
I  listea'd  dmnUy,  (atching  at  the  sense : 
But  when  tbe  woman  menlion'd  Willie's 

And  I  was  fear'd  to  phrase  the  thought  that 


To  tell  the  thoughts,  the  fancies,  and  tbe 

That  weigh'd  upon  me,  ere  1  rose  in  bed, 
Bui  little  harm'd,  and  sent  the  wife  away. 
Rose,  slowly  drest,tookupmy  staff  and  went 
To  Willie's  mothers  cottage.     As  1  wilk'd. 
Though  all  the  air  was  calm  and  cold  and 

still. 
The  blowing  wind  .-ind  daiiled  snow  were 

yet 
Around  about.     I  w»;  bewilder'd  like  \ 
Ere  I  had  time  to  think  I  found  myself 
Beside  a  truckle  bed,  and  at  my  side 
A  weeping  woman.      And  I  deoefa'd  my 

And  took'd  on  Vnilie,  who  had  gone  to  sleep. 

Indeath-gDwn  white,  lay  WiDiefaslBsleep, 
HlsblueeyBdoaed,  his  liny  fingers  dench'd. 
Hit  lips  apart  a  wee  as  if  he  breaihAl. 
Mis  yellow  hair  kaini'dluitk.  and  on  his  face 
A  (mile — yet  not  a  smilo — a  dim  pile  light 
Svchasthesnowkrr|4in  il«  own  !oft  wings. 
Ay,  be  had  puw  to  iWp.  jnil  hf  was  sotmd ! 
And  by  tbr  Ivd  by  l\-tu^.l  watv-b:r,$  i^X 
Aad  wiMa  I  kwkii  tte  w^onl.  bvi  did  doc 


tn  tny  *rili  ^t  pahns  ;  but  a  wi  t«w  of 
I  pif*ii .!  ».'  vWit     Is  «■.'.'.■;  5  -rvtbitti  use 

AkI  •UTT'i  ».'t.     Si- ;»-.-;  — i»-i.   i!j-::a 

>\>*l  K«S«  a  t^t  li  .  ti*  X*  -«*  tie  wst : 

A  wtM(T  i*^  ■  a  ^i-i,ho»y;  ^teti  d  in  si>;«. 
A  wiM?  viadL  •  !■•>  wttike  .-udfai  boiat 


WILLIE  BAIRD—LORD  RONALD'S   WIFE. 


8j 


all 


's  shoulder,  shapes  in  bUck,  o'er 

The  solemn  clanging  of  an  iron  beU, 
And  lastly  me  and  Donald  standing  bolh 
Beside  a  liny  mound  ot  fresb-heap'd  earth, 
And  while  around  the  snow  began  to  fall 
Mistily,  softly,  Ihro'  tlie  icy 
Looking  al  oi 


And  Withe's 


dtimb  and  cold. 

I  compre- 


Ay,  bonnie  Willie  Baird  has  gone  before  : 
The  school,  the  tempest,  and  the  eerie  pain 
Seem  but  a  dream, — and  I  am  weary  like. 
I  begged  old  Donald  hard— they  gave  hin 


Of  speech  between  us  I    Here  we  dumbly 


cold. 

And  snow  is  falling  as  il  falleth  now. 
And  wintry  winds  are  moaning,  here  I  dream 
Of  Willie  and  the  unfamiliar  life 
I  left  behind  me  on  the  norUnd  hilb  < 
■  Do  doggies  gang  to  heaven?'  Willie  ask'd; 
And  ab  t  what  Solomon  of  modem  days 
Can  answer  that?    Yet  here  at  nights  1  sit, 
Reading  the  Book,  with  Donald  al  my  side  : 
And  stooping,  with  the  Book  upon  my  knee, 
I  sometimes  gaie  in  Donald's  patient  eyes — 

And  think  he  knows  thatWilUe  is  at  peace, 
Far  far  asvay  beyond  the  norland  hills. 
Beyond  the  silence  of  the  tmtiodden  snow. 


LORD  RONALD'S  WIFE. 


The  moon  peep'd  through, 
And  its  eye  was  red — 
T  would  that  my  love  were  awake  I '  I  said. 


Crept  to  the  door  and  open'd  it, 

'    d  enter'd  the  room  where  my  lady  slept; 
And  the  silver  lamp  threw  a  feeble  ray 
Over  the  bed  on  which  she  lay. 
And  sparkled  on  her  golden  hair, 
Smiled  on  her  hp  and  melted  there, 
And  Ishuddet'd  because  she look'd  so  fair; — 
For  Ihe  ctirtains  weie  white  and  ihe  pane  was 

And  the  moon  look'd  Ihrotigh, 


[  will  hold  hi 


'  hand,  and  think,'  I 


And  al  first  t  could  not  think  at  all. 

Because  her  hand  was  so  thin  and  cold  ; 
The  gray  light  flicker'd  along  the  wall, 
■  ad  1  seem'd  to  be  growing  old  ; 
)k'd  in  her  face  and  could  not  weep, 
hated   the  sound  of  mine  own  deep 

Lest  it  should  startle  her  from  the  deep 

That  seem'd  loo  sweet  and  mild  fordeath. 
I  heard  the  (ar-off  clock  intone 


The 


k  hound  shook  h 


.  chain  with  a 


As  the  village  clock  chimed  sk>wly, 
slonly,  slowly, 
I  pray'd  thai  she  might  rise  in  bed. 

And  smile  and  say  one  little  word, 
I  long  to  see  her  eyes  I '  I  said  .  . 

I  should  ha*e  shiiek'd  if  she  had 


I  never  sinn'd  against  thee,  Sweet ! 

And  yel  last  night,  when  none  could  see  . . 
I  know  not .  .  but  from  head  to  feet, 

t  seem'd  one  scar  of  infamy  : 
Perhaps  because  the  fingers  light 
I  held  had  grown  so  worn  and  while. 
Perhaps  because  you  look'd  so  fait. 
With  the  thin  gray  light  on  your  golden  hajrl 


You  were  warm,  and  I  v.as  cold, 
Yel  you  loved  me,  hide  one,  I  knew- 

I  could  not  trifle — 1  vras  old — 
I  was  wiser,  carefuller.  than  you  ; 

I  liked  m;  horse,  1  hkcd  my  bound. 

I  lik«d  tn  beax  ^i»  Vmavtt  wraxiA, 
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I  9T  Ihe  dimp  duD  daan  stare  in 
t  a  iSm  dima'd  face  triih  ooct  eyes  ; 
[  ofxn'd  die  bnke  qnictlT. 
And  tbecald  set  air  came  in  od  me. 

:  phck'd  two  roses  «dh  fingers  chill 
From  the  naei  tlsu  p™  ■!  T*"'''  "iiido*- 

sflL 
I  pinck'd  [WD  nao.  ■  while  and  a  red. 
Sidle  again  to  the  side  o(  -jovs  bed. 
RiBed  tbe  edge  trf  jtnr  winding  Told. 
Dnqip'd  (be  roses  opoo  four  breast. 
Coret'd  than  np  in  tbe  balmy  cold, 
TlBt  none  might  know— and  tbeie  tbey 

resti 
nd  out  >l  tbe  casUe-fate  I  crept 
Into  the  woods,  and  then  .  .  I  wepi  I 
Bnl  to-daj  Ihey  ranied  you  from  here, 
And  I  fallow'd  tout  co£n  mith  tearless 
cheek— 
They  knew  not  about  the  roses,  dear '.— 
■Quid  not  have  Ihcm  Ihink  me  weak. 


WLlb  the  roses  under  your  windin 
Tbe  days  and  nighls  are  dreary  ai 
And  I  am  foolish,  and  weak,  and 
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O  Loom.  Ihdl  loud  an  miirniiinni;. 
WIiM  doth  he  bear  Ihcc  siy  or  sing  t 
Thou  huDuioI  o'ei  ihe  dud  one's  ungs, 

Ht»nn«rhooKbulluuk, 
Hii  heart  wiih  tULrful  japlure  [hron^ 

Bnl  all  hll  £ice  £IW>  dark. 

O  collage  Fire,  ihu  biinnl  bright, 

What  picluiD  KE9  he  in  thy  light  T 

A  dly'i  Jtnoke,  a  urbilo  white  face, 

Pbantomi  ilmi  fade  and  die. 


And  bttgfaisg  t^pt  upon  my  knce^ 
And  ktsi'd  the  chiding  shadow  down. 

And  smoochd  mj  sieai  beaid  moiily; 
But  then  1  change  came  o'er  ycm.  Sweet  I 

Yoa  walk'd  about  with  pensire  bead ; 

You  trifil  to  read,  and  as  yoa  read 
Patted  your  unaQ  impatient  feel  :~-- 

'  She  is  wiser  now  \ '  I  smiling  said  *  < 
ABd  en  I  doobleil — you  were  dead. 


AD  this  came  back  upon  my  brain 
While  I  sat  alone  at  your  white  bedside, 

And  1  remember'd  tn  my  pain 

Those  words  you  spoke  briore  yon  died — 

For  around  my  neck  youi  anus  you  Stutg. 
And  sroiled  so  sweet  though  death  wu 

*  1  was  so  foolish  and  so  young  I 

And  yet  1  kivcd  thee  t— kiss  nw,  dearl' 
I  put  aside  youi  golden  hair. 

And  kiss'd  you,  and  you  went  to  sleep 
And  when  I  saw  that  death  was  there. 

My  grief  was  cold,  I  could  not  weep  ; 
And  late  last  nighl,  when  you  were  dead, 
1  did  nol  weep  beside  youi  bed, 
For  Ihe  curtains  were  white,  and  Ihe  pane 
wat  blue. 
And  the  moon  look'd  ilitough. 
And  its  eye  was  red — 
'HowGoMly  ibelieil'  I  wid. 


Then  loud,  Ki  loud,  before  I  knew, 

The  gray  ond  black  cock  scream'd  and  crew. 

And  I  hmrd  the  far^jfT  bells  inion« 

So  >K>n'1y.  so  slonly. 
Tht  block  hound  baik'd,  and  I  rose  with  a 

Ai  the  vlllntie  bells  cliinicd  slowly, 


Is  where  the  boy  was 
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I  round  jOD  standing  al  the  set  o'  son  .  . 
The  Lord  content  us — 'tis  a  weaiy  world. 
These  fiye-and-lwenty  jreais  I'tc  wroughl 

la  this  same  dwelling  ; — hearken  I  you  can 

The  looms   that  whuiile-whaiile  ben  the 

Where  Jean  and  Mysie,  lassies  in  their  teens. 
And  Jamie,  and  a  neighbour's  son  beside. 
Work  late  and  earijr.  Andrew  who  is  dead 
Was  our  Brsl-bora ;  and  when  be  crying 

Vi^th  beaded  een  and  pale  old-farranl  face. 
Out  of  the  darkness,  Mysie  and  mysel 
Were  young  and  heattsome  ;  and  his  smile, 

be  sure, 
Made  daily  toil  the  sweeter.     Hey,  his  kiss 
Put  honey  in  Uie  very  porridge-pot  I 
His  smile  strung  threads  of  sunshine  on  the 

And  when  he  hungaioond  bis  mother's  neck, 
He  deck'd  her  out  in  jewels  and  in  gold 
That  even  ladies  envied  1 . .  Weel  I. .  in  lime 
Came  other  children,  newer  gems  and  gold. 
And  Andrew  quitted  Mysie's  breast  for  mine. 
So  years  loU'd  od,  like  bobbins  on  a  loom  ; 
And  Mysie  and  mysel'  had  work  to  do. 
And  Andrew  took  his  turn  among  the  rest. 
No  sweeter,  dearer  -,  till,  one  Sabbath  day. 
When  Andrew  was  a  curly-pated  tot 
Of  sonny  summers  sU.  I  had  a  crack 
With  Mister  Mucklewraiih  the  Minister, 
Who  put  his  kindly  hand  on  Andrew's  head, 
Call'd  him  a  clever  wean,  a  bontiie  wean, 
Clerer  at  learning,  while  the  mannikin 
Blush'd  red  as  any  rose,  and  peqjing  up 
Went  ttriokle-lwinkle  with  his  round  black 

And  then,  while  Andrew  laugh'd  and  ran 

The  Minister  neat  deeper  iu  his  praise, 
And  prophesied  he  would  become  in  titiK 
A  man  of  mark.     This  set  me  thinking,  sir, 
And  watching,— and  the  mannock  puuled 


Would  sit  foe  boiux upon  a  slooland  draw 
DioU  [aces  on  the  slate,  while  otho-  lac" 
Were  shouting  at  their  ptay  ;  dumbly  would 


Had  leam'd  the  hymns  of  Doctor  Watts  by 
And  as  for  old  Scots  songs,  could  lilt  them 


And  oft,  altho'  he  feared  to  sleep  his  lane, 
Would  cowrie  at  the  threshold  in  a  storm 
To  watch  the  Ughlning, — as  a  birdie  sits. 
With  fluttering  fearsome  bean  and  dripping 

wings. 
Among  the  branches.    Once,  Iminditweel. 
e,  running,  with  a  bloody  nosr, 
i,  part  pleasure,  li         ~ 


Part  If 

he 
Holding  a  callow  mavis  golden-bill'd, 

'lite  film  of  death  across  its  eer, 
,  sobbing,  how  a  neighbour's  son 
Harried  the  birdie's  nest,  and  how  by  chance 
He  came  upon  the  thief  beside  the  bum 
Throwing  the  birdies  in  to  see  them  swim, 
' '   ■  yielded  up 
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.  theoi 


And  '  0  the  birdie  s  dying  ! '  sobb'd  he  sore, 
'  The  bonnie  birdie  'i  dying  1 ' — till  it  died  ; 
And  Andrew  dug  a  grave  behind  the  house. 
Buried  his  dead,  and  cover'd  it  with  eaith. 
And  cut,  to  mark  the  grave,  a  grassy  lurf 
Where  blew  a  bunch  of  gowans.  After  that, 
I  thought  and  thought,  and  thick  as  bees 

the  thoughts 
Buu'd    to   the  whuule-whauling    of   the 

loom- 
I  could  make  naeihing  of  the  mannikin  I 
But  by-and-by,  when  Hope  was  making  hay, 
And  web-work  rose,  I  setded  it  and  said 
To  the  good  wife,  ''Tisplainthatyonderlad 
Will  never  lake  to  weaving— and  al  school 
They  say  he  beats  the  rest  at  all  his  tasks 
Save  figmes  only :  1  have  settled  it : 
Andrew  shall  be  a  minister — a  ptide 
And  comfort  to  us,  Mysie,  in  oui  age ; 
He  shall  to  collie  in  a  year  or  twa 
(If  fortune  smiles  as  now)  at  Edinglass.' 
Yon  gness  the  wife  open'd  her  een,  cried 

■  Foosh  1  ■ 
And  call'd  the  plan  a  silly  senseless  dream, 
A  hopeless,  useless  castle  la  the  air ; 
But  ere  the  night  was  out,  I  talk'd  her  o'er. 
And  hoe  she  sat,  ho*  hands  upon  her  kneca^ 
Glow'ring  and  hcark'ning,  as  I  ccotoied.  «^ 
Amid  the  fog  bhA  to^  tA  'Sjjon^aa^ 
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\Jtet  ijoujeful  gloaming  and  b  godly  tune. 

WitlillfaMUticUewiaiih,we|)laiui'dit>',  ' 
And  dajr  bf  day  we  laid  a  penny  by  I 

To  (tn  the  Ud  wben  be  *)wnld  quit  the 
bkM. 

And  yean  wore  on  ;  and  year  od  year  «u 

cbeer'd 
^  tbongbu  or  Andrew,  drett  in  decent 

black, 
Throned  En  a   Pulpit,  preacliing  out  the 

Word. 
A  home  hli  own.  and  all  the  country-tide 
Totoucbthdrbonneutohfm.  Wcel.lheUd 
Grew  up  among  lu,  and  at  teventeen 
Hlihandiweregmly  whllr^,  andhewailall. 
And  uliin.  and  narrow- ■Imuliler'd  :  pnle  of 

.Sllcnl.  and  lAthful.    Thm  wr  Drm  Wgtn 
To  feci  lii.w  muckin  miitn  hr  tHiW  llinii  WP, 
To  cyr  lila  knuwlrdjtr  In  ■  kind  of  Frar, 
A>  fulknilghl  hiuk  U]H)n  a  ininirliliiK  limat, 
UonnlD.  but  llkr  rnoiluli  1<>  >l<r<  nnd  bllr. 
Up  cama  the  cloud  la-lwrni  \n  MW  folk 
And  (he  young  kul  tluil  ul  Riniiiia  lil>  Iiihi|i< 
Amid  the  Kllnive  of  (lie  night ;  anil  ufl 
It  palo'd  ui  Hire  to  fancy  hn  would  Irntn 
Knough  to  mBke  him  look  with  thaniF  anil 

On  (lil>  olil  dwrltlng.     "l\vni  hl<  m<i' 


Like  one  tuperioi :  dumbly  ho  would  iteal 
To  thebum^e.  or  Into  l.lii^lin  Woodn, 
With  wmc  new-famini  book,— and  when  I 

pcep'd, 
Dchold  a  book  of  jiiigUng-jangUng  rhynte, 
Kinp-wriitca  nothings  on  a  printed  page. 
And.  prcM'd  btmrcen  the  IniiL-s,  a  i1o*ct 

Anemone  or  blue  forget-me-not. 

i'lockt  Id  the  grassy  woodtind.    Then  1 

loukd 
Into  hii  dmwer,  among  his  papers  there. 
And  (ound — you  guess  ^ — a  heap  of  idle 

|li(-3uunding.  like  ibe   woithlesi   printed 


Wth   spiili  a 

I  doich'd  my  teeth,  aitd  groao'd.    Tbe 

beauteous  dream 
Of  the  good  Preacher  in  his  braw  black  dicss. 
With  house  and  income  snug,  began  to  lado 
Before  the  picture  of  a.  drunken  looa 
Bawling  out  songs  beneath  the  moon  and 

Of  poet  Willie  Clay,  who  wrote  m.  book 
About  Kiog  Robert  Bruce,  and  aye  got  foo. 
And  scalter'd  stars  in  verse,  and  aye  got  ton. 
Wept  the  world's  sins,  and  then  got  ton, 


And  brake  the  seventh  commandmenL    So 

I  up  and  said  to  Andrew,  '  You're  a  fool  1 
Vim  waste  yotlr  time  in  silly  senseless  verse, 
t^me  as  your  own  conceit :  take  heed  I  take 

herd  I 
Or,  like  your  betters,  come  lo  grief  ere  long!' 
Ilui  Andrew  flu^ht  and  never  spake  B  word, 
Vvl  eyrd  me  liiklong  with  his  beaded  een, 
And  lui^'d  awa',  and,  as  he  lum'd,  his 

Wk- 
Itnlf  worn,  hnlf  sorrow— stang  me.    After 

t  frit  hi-  never  heeded  word  of  onrs. 
And  ttio'  we  tried  to  teach  him  o 


He  Idled  as  he  plcnsed  ;  and  many  a  year. 
After  1  MiMke  hint  tirst,  that  look  of  his 
Canie  dark  between  us,  and  I  held  my 
tongue. 

And  fell  be  sconi'd  me  for  the  poetry's  sake. 
This  iii1ilui-«  srrw  and  grew,  until  at  last 
We  tat  H  tiLilc  iiiiiht'  before  the  fire  and  spoke 
No  word  to  unr  niiuihrr.  Une  fine  day. 
iSayi  MUter  Mutklowialih  to  me.  says  he, 
'  si)  I  you've  a  Kiel  in  jrotv  house  t '  and 

•Al'oetf  tio.IHul.UI  t  cried  ;  and  then 
It  all  eanie  out :  huw  An.hcw  slyly  sent 
Verse  to  he  pai>er  ;  how  thi^y  printed  it 
In  Poet's  Corner ;  how  Ihu  luinled  verso 
Had  cat  a  girdle  iu  th>: calluiu's  head  ; 
How  Misirra  Muckleniuilh  thev  Ihoi^t 

half  daft 
I^id  cot  tbe  nnei  out  and  pasted  then 
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In  albninj,  and  had  praised  tbeni  u 

I  said  but  lillte ;  for  my  schemes  and  dreams 
Were  (lunbling  down  like  castles  in  the  air. 
And  all  my  heart  seem'd  hardening  to  stone. 
But  after  thai,  in  secret  slealth,  I  bought 
The  papers,  himled  out  the  printed  ver^. 
And  read  it  Uke  a  thief :  thought  some  were 

good. 
And  others  foolish  havers,  and  in  most 
Saw  naething,  neither  common-sense  nor 

Words    pottle-bellied,    meaningless,    and 

That  strutted  up  and  dova  the  printed  pa{^. 
Like  baiUes  made  to  bluster  and  look  big. 

'Twas  useless  gtumbhng.    All  my  ^lenl 
looks 
Were  lost,  all  Mysie's  flyting  fell  on  ears 
Choke-full  of  other  counsel ;  but  ire  talk'd 
In  bed  o'  nights,  and  Mysie  wept,  and  I 
Fell  stubborn,  nrothfol,  wroDg'd.  It  was  to 


The  college  scheme.  Our  sorrow,  as  we  saw 
Our  Andrew  growing  cold  to  homely  ways, 
And  tcomful  of  the  bield,  but  strengthen'd 

Our  wholesome  wish  to  educate  the  lad, 
And  do  oiu  duty  by  him,  and  help  tiim  on 
With  our  rough  haiida — the  Lord  would  do 

thejESt. 
The  Lord  wotdd  mend  or  mar  him.    So  at 

last. 
New-clad  from  top  to  toe  in  homespun  doth. 
With  books  and  linen  in  a  muckle  trunk. 
He  went  his  nay  to  collie  :  and  we  sat, 
Myide  and  me,  in  weary  darkness  here  ; 
For  tho'  the  younger  bairns  were  still  about. 
It  seem'd  our  hearts  liad  gone  to  Edinglass 
With  Andrew,  and  were  choking  in  the  reek 
■  IS  town. 


II  was  a  gruesome  Sght, 
Both  for  oursel's  at  home,  and  for  the  boy. 
That  student  life  at  collie.     Hard  it  was 
To  scrape  the  fees  together,  but  beside. 
The  lad  was  youne  and  needed  meat  and 


Though  sorely  push'd,  he  throve,  though 

now  and  then 
With  empty  wame :  spinning  the  siller  out 
By  teaching  grammar  in  a  school  al  night. 
Whiles  be  came  home :  weary  old-fanant 

Pale  from  the  midnight  candle ;  bringing 

Good  news  of  college.    Then  weshookawa' 
The  old  sad  load,  b^an  to  build  again 
Our  airy  castles,  and  were  hopeful  Time 
Would  heal  our  wounds.    Bui,  sir,  Ihey 

plagued  me  still — 
Some  of  his  ways  I  When  here,  he  spent  his 

In  yonder  chamber,  or  about  the  woods, 

And  by  the  waterside, — and  with  him  books 

Of  poetry,  as  of  oid.    Mysel'  could  get 

But  little  of  liis  company  or  tongue  ; 

And  when  we  lalkt,  alweel,  a  kind  of  frost, — 

My  consciousness  of  silly  ignorance, 

And  worse,  my  knowledge  that  the  lad 

Felt  sorely,  keenly,  all  my  ignorant  shame, 
Made  talk  a  torture  ool  of  which  we  crept 
With  burning  faces.    Could  you  understand 
One  who  was  wild  as  if  he  found  a  mine 
Of  golden  guineas,  when  be  noticed  first 
The  soft  green  streaks  in  a  snowdrop's  inner 

And  once  again,  the  moonhght  glimmering 
Thro'  watery  transparent  slallis  of  flax  7 
A  flower's   a   flower  t  .  .  .   But  Andrew 

snooved  about. 
Aye  finding  wonders,  mighty  mysteries. 
In  things  that  ilka  learless  cottar  keim'd. 
Now,  'twas  the  falling  snow  or  murmuring 

Now,  'twas  the  laverock  singing  in  the  sun, 
And  dropping  slowly  to  the  callow  yoimg  ; 
Now,  an  old  tune  he  beard  his  mother  tilt ; 
And  aye  those  trifles  made  his  pallid  face 
Flush  brighter,  and  his  een  flash  keener  &r, 
Than  when  he  heard  of  yonder  storm  In 

Or  a  King's  death,  or,  if  Ihemu  bad  been, 
A  city's  downfaU. 

He  was  bom  with  lore 

For  things  both  great  and  smalt :  yet  seem'd 

The  small  thhigs  best    To  me,  II  leem'd 


ss 
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The  caOant  cared  for  nothing  for  itsel', 
But  for  some  special  quality  it  bad 
To  set  him  thinking,  or  at  least  bestow 
A  teazfol  sease  he  took  for  luxury. 
He  loved  as  in  his  silent  fsishion  weel ; 
Bat  in  oor  feckless  ignorance  we  knew 
'Twas  when  the  humoor  seized  him — with  a 

sense 
Of  some  queer  power  we  had  to  waken  up 
The  poetry— «y,  and  help  him  in  his  rhymel 
A  kind  of  patronising  tenderness, 
A  pitying  pleasuie  in  our  Scottish  speech 
And  bomdy  ways,  a  love  that  made  him  note 
Both  ways  and  speech  with  the  same  curious 

As  fifl'd  him  when  he  watch'd  the  birds  and 


He  was  as  sore  a  puzzle  to  us  then 
As  be  bad  been  before.    It  puzzled  us. 
How  a  big  lad,  down'<:heek'd,  almost  a  man, 
Coold  pass  his  time  in  silly  childish  joys  . .  . 
Until  at  last,  a  hasty  letter  came 
From  Andrew,  telling  he  had  broke  awa' 
From  ooD^ge,  pack'd  his  things,  and  taken 

tiain 
To  London  dty,  where  be  hoped  (he  said) 
To  make  both  fortune  and  a  noble  fiune 
Tbn>'  a  grand  poem,  carried  in  his  trunk ; 
How,  after  struggling  on  with  bitter  heart. 
H«  oonld  DO  Icogcr  bear  to  fight  his  way 
AflkOBf  tbe  oommoo  scbolari ;  and  the  end 
Bade  ttf  be  bopefal  tmstiDgGod.  and  sore 
Tbe  tight  of  this  ofld  borne  woald  gnkle  him 


Amid  tiie  mk  of  rrlL 

flaetewasl 
W«  fwB  wt«v  ksM  amarwl  than  yoa  nay 

llUvm^  w%  havS  bc/pnl  aad  ftar'd.  aad 

fM  4  wai»  hitfd  Vy  Lff»r^  bvd,  hard,  to  bev  I 
Our  tftfCk  k(  lbs  dk.fttdt  wa»  g'jtte  for  good ; 
Ajud  t»  ifM  Axk^r^mr—^i^^y  la4>  bad  ta'ea 
I'iifr  Mour  umA  p»tL,  mtA  leassi'd  tLe  Utter 

tatik 
CHyj^trtf  «Bud  tears,   fflbe  fnA    I  Mt 

WJiM«e  jrtrucrt^  itu<j  |^iiai«0/  Um»  csbm; 


Aad  j^undoe  city  cnmiUed  d'/wu  Vy  vrwik 
Our  Andrew;  and  my  liean  wat  aitik  M»d«t4d. . 


Ere  long,  the  news  across  the  country-side 
Speak  quickly,  like  the  crowing  of  a  cock 
From  &rm  to  farm — the  women  talkt  it  o'er 
On  doorsteps,  o'er  the  garden  rails ;  the  men 
Got  fu*  upon  it  at  the  public-house. 
And  whisper'd  it  among  the  fields  at  work. 
A  cry  was  quickly  raised  from  house  to 

house. 
That  an  the  blame  was  mine,  and  canker'd 

een 
Lookt  cold  upon  me,  as  upon  a  kind 
Of  upstart.  'Fie  on  pride! 'the  whisper  said, 
*  The  fiault  was  Andrew's  less  than  those  who 

taught 
His  heart  to  look  in  scorn  on  honest  work, — 
Shame  on  them  1 — but  the  lad,  poor  lad, 

would  learn  1 ' 
O  sir.  the  thought  of  this  spoil'd  many  a  web 
In  yonder — tingling,  tingling,  in  my  ears, 
Until  I  £Burly  threw  my  gloom  aside. 
Smiled  like  a  man  whose  heart  is  light  and 

young. 
And  with  a  future-kenning  happy  look 
Threw  up  my  chin,  and  bade  them  waitand 


But,  night  by  night,  these  een  lookt  London- 
ways, 
And  saw  my  laddie  wandering  all  alone 
'Mid  darkness,  fog.  and  reek,  growing  aCtf 
To  dark  proportions  and  gigantic  shape — 
Just  as  the  figure  of  a  sheep-hetd  kxMns, 
Awful  and  silent,  thro'  a  mountain  mist  I 

You  may  be  ken  the  rest  Atfirst.  therecame 
lYoQd  letters,  swiftly  writ,  tdling  bow  folk 
Now  roundly  caU'd  him  '  Poet,'  holding  out 
Bright  pictures,  whidi  we  smiled  at  wearily — 
As  people  smile  at  pictures  in  a  book, 
Untmebotbonnie.  Then  die  letters  ceased. 
There  came  a  siknceookl  and  stiD  as  frost, — 
We  nt  and  bearken'd  to  our  beating  hearts, 
Aad  pny'd  as  we  had  never  pray'd  before. 
Then  lastly,  on  the  silence  broke  the  news 
llmt  Andrew,  far  awa*.  was  sid:  to  death. 
And,  weaiy.  weaiy  of  the  noisy  streets. 
With  addng  head  and  weary  hopdess  heart. 
Was  ooming  home  £rom  mist  and  fog  and 


To  gnuf  y  lowlands  and  the  calkr  air. 
Twki  ftrai^ge.  'twas  stmnge  V- bat  this. 


POET  ANDREW. 


Came  lifce  a  tearful  comfort.  Lom  $pnuig  up 
Out  of  the  ubes  of  tbe  bousebold  fire, 
Wbere  Hope  was  Biuiering  like  tbe  loose 

wbite  film  ; 
And  Andrew,  our  owd  bo;,  seemed  nearer 

a  aching  hKirti 
1  nan  oe  naa  ever  Deen  iincB  he  becanie 
Wise  with  book-leamiDg.     With  an  eager 

I  met  him  at  the  train  and  brought  him 

home: 
And  when  we  met  thai  sunn]'  day  in  haint. 
The  ice  that  long  had  suader'd  us  bad 

We  met  in  silence,  and  otir  een  were  dim. 
Ab  I — I  can  see  that  look  of  his  this  night  I 
Part  pain,  part  tenderness — a  wearY  look 
Yeskining  for  comfort  such  as  God  the  Lord 
Puis  into  parents'  een.  I  brought  bim  here. 
Gently  we  set  him  down  beside  the  fire. 
And  spake  few  wotds,  and  hush'd  the  nois; 

Then  eyed  his  bollow  cheeks  and  lustrous 


Forgot  the  sickness  of  his  6we,  and  moied 
With  Ught  and  happy  footstep  but  and  beo. 
As  though  she  welcomed  to  a  men;  feast 
A  happy  goesL   In  time,  out  came  the  truth : 
Andrew  was  djing  :  in  bis  lungs  the  dust 
Of  cities  stole  unseen,  and  iiot  as  fire 
Burnt — like  a  deD's  red  een  ibat  gaied  at 

Death. 
Too  late  for  doctor's  skill,  tho'  doctor's  skill 
We  had  Id  plenty  ;  but  the  ill  had  ta'en 
Too  siue  a  grip.    Ajidiew  was  dying,  dying : 
The  beauteous  dream  bad  melted  Uke  a  mist 
The  sunlight  feeds  on  :  a'  remaining  now 
Was  Andrew,  bare  and  banen  of  his  pride, 
Stark  of  conceit,  a  wed-belov«d  child. 
Helpless  to  bdp  bimsel'.  and  dearer  thus. 
As  wben  bis  yaumer  * — like  tbe  com-craik's 


And  as  he  ikcani  grew  to  God  the  Lord, 
*  y^mmtr,  a  chRiT)  cry. 


Nearer  and  deflier  iUca  day  he  grew 
To  Mjrsie  and  mysel' — our  own  to  love, 
Tbe  world's  no  longer.     For  the  Gist  tast 

We  Iwa,  the  lad  and  I,  could  sit  and  ciack 
With  open  hearts — free-spoken,  al  our  ease  ; 
I  seem'd  to  know  as  mackle  then  as  he, 
Because  I  was  sae  sad. 


Which  blunts  tbe  edge  ol  world!;  sense  and 

Old  people  weans  again.     In  this  sad  time, 
We  never  troubled  al  his  childish  ways ; 
We  seem'd  to  jAnrx  his  pleasure  when  he  sat 
Ust'njng  to  birds  upon  the  eaves  ;  we  felt 
Small  wonder  when  we  found  him  weeping 

His  old  lorn  books  of  penciU'd  thoughts  and 

And  if,  oulbye,  I  saw  a  bonnie  Rower, 
I  pluckt  it  carefully  and  bore  it  borne 
Tomyackboy.  Tome.ilsomehowseem'd 
His   care   for   lovely  earthly  thingi   had 


Changed  from  tbe  cnriout  lore  it  once  bad 

□rawn  larger,  bigger,  holier,  peacefuDer ; 
And  though  he  never  lost  the  luiury 
Of  loving  beauteous  things  for  poetry's  Sake; 
His  heart  waa  God  the  Lord's,  and  he  was 

Death  came  to  lengthen  out  his   solemn 

thoughts 
Like  shadows  to  the  sunset.     So  we  ceased 
To  wonder.     What  is  folly  in  a  lad 
Healthy  and  bearlsome,  one  with  woA  to 

do, 
Brfis  the  freedom  of  a  dying  man.  .  . 
Mother,  who  chided  loud  the  idle  lad 
Of  old,  now  sat  her  sadly  by  his  side. 
And  read  from  out  the  Bible  soft  and  low. 
Or  lilted  lowly,  keeking  in  his  face, 
The  old  Scots  songs  itial  made  bis  ecu  so 

I  went  about  mj  daily  work  as  one 

Who  waits  to  hear  a  knocking  al  the  door. 

Ere  Death  creeps  in  and  shadows  those  that 

watch; 
And  seated  here  at  e'en  I'  the  IntleddR, 
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I  watch'd  the  pictures  in  the  fire  and  smoked 
My  pipe  In  sUenoe ;  for  my  head  was  fii' 
Of  many  rhymes  the  Ud  had  made  of  old 
(Rhymes  I  had  read  in  secret,  as  I  said), 
No  one  of  which  I  minded  till  they  came 
Unsummon'd,  murmuring  about  my  ears 
Like  bees  among  the  leaves. 

The  end  drew  near. 
Came  Winter  moaning,  and  the  Doctor  said 
That  Andrew  couldna  live  to  see  the  Spring  ; 
And  day  by  day,  while  frost  was  hard  at 

woric, 
The  lad  grew  weaker,  paler,  and  the  blood 
Came  redder  from  the  lung.    One  Sabbath 

day— 
The  last  of  winter,  for  the  caller  air 
Was  drawing  sweetness  from  the  barks  of 

trees — 
When  down  the  lane,  I  saw  to  my  surprise 
A  snowdrop  blooming  underneath  a  birk, 
And  gladly  pluckt  the  flower  to  carry  home 
To  Andrew.    Ere  I  rcach'd  the  bicld,  the 

air 
Was  thick  wi'  snow,  and  ben  in  yonder  room 
I  found  him,  Mysie  seated  at  his  side. 
Drawn  to  the  window  in  the  old  arm-chahr, 
Gating  with  lustrous  een  and  sickly  cheek 
Out  on  the  shower,  that  waver'd  softly  down 
In  glistening  siller  glamour.  Saying  nought, 
Into  his  hand  I  put  the  year's  first  flower, 
And  tum'dawa'  to  hide  my  face ;  and  he . . 
.  .  He  smiled  •  .  and  at  the  smile,  I  knew 

not  why, 
It  swam  upon  us,  in  a  frosty  pain, 
The  end  of  a'  was  come  at  last,  and  Death 
Was  creeping  ben,  his  shadow  on  our  hearts. 
We  gazed  on  Andrew,  call'd  him  by  his 

name, 
And  touch'd  him  softly . .  and  he  lay  awhile. 
His  een  upon  the  snow,  in  a  dark  dream. 
Yet  neither  heard  nor  saw ;  but  suddenly. 
He  shook  awa'  the  vision  wi'  a  smUe, 
Raised  lustrous  een,  still  smiling,  to  the  sky. 
Next  upon  us,  then  dropt  them  to  the  flower 
That  trembled  in  his  hand,  and  munnur'd 

low. 
Like  one  that  gladly  murmurs  to  himsel* — 
*  Out  of  the  Snow,  the  Snowdrop— out  of 

Death 
Comes  Life  ;*  then  closed  his  eyes  and  made 

a  moan. 
And  never  spake  another  word  again. 


.  .  And  you  think  wed  of  Andrew  s  book? 

You  think 
That  folk  win  love  him,  for  the  poetrj'f 

sake. 
Many  a  year  to  come  ?    We  take  it  kind 
You  speak  so  wed  of  Andrew  l^As  for  me, 
I  can  make  naething  of  the  printed  book ; 
I  am  no  scholar,  sir,  as  I  have  said. 
And  Mysie  there  can   just  read  print  m 

wee. 
Ay  1  we  are  feckless,  ignorant  of  the  world  t 
And  though  'twere  joy  to  have  our  boy  again 
And  place  him  lifu-  above  our  lowly  bouse. 
We  like  to  think  of  Andrew  as  he  was 
When,  dumb  and  wee,  he  hung  his  hdpleas 

arms 
Round  Mysie's  neck;  or— as  he  is  this 

night- 
Lying  asleep,  his  face  to  heaven — asleep. 
Near  to  our  hearts,  as  when  he  was  a  bairn, 
Without  the  poetry  and  himian  pride 
That  came  between  us  to  our  grief,  langsynel 


WHITE  LILY  OF  WE  A  RD ALE- 
HEAD, 

THE  SLVBS. 

All  day  the  sunshine  loves  to  dwell 
Upon  the  pool  of  Weardale  Well ; 
But  when  the  sunbeams  shine  no  more 

The  Monk  stalks  down  the  moonlit  dell : 
His  robe  is  black,  his  hair  is  hoar. 

He  sits  him  down  by  Weardale  Well ; 
He  bears  the  water  moan  bdow. 
He  sees  a  face  as  white  as  snow. 
His  nightly  penance  there  is  done. 
And  be  shall  never  see  the  sun. 

THB  MONK. 

Hear  them,  old  Anatomy  I 
Down  the  glade  I  sec  them  flee — 
White-robed  Elfins,  three  times  three  1 

THE  ELVES. 

Night  by  night,  in  pole  moonlight 
The  Monk  shall  tell  his  story  o'er. 

And  the  grinning  Gnome  with  teeth  of  white 
Hearkeneth  kanghing  evennote ; 

His  nightly  penance  thus  is 

AodteibUliwverMtesqal 


WHITE  ULY  OF  WEARDALE-HEAD. 
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THE  GNOME. 

Ever  new  and  ever  old, 
Comrade,  be  thy  story  told, 
While  the  face  as  white  as  snow 
Sighs  upon  the  pool  below. 

THE  MONK. 

'  I  love  the  sunshine.'  said 
White  LUy  of  Weardale-head. 

And  underneath  the  greenwood  tree. 

She  wander  free,  she  i^-ander'd  bold  ; 
The  merry  sun  smiled  bright  to  see, 

And  tum'd  her  yellow  hair  to  gold  : 
Then  the  bee.   and   the   moth,   and   the 
butterfly 

Hunting  for  sweets  in  the  wood-bowers 
fair. 
Rose  from  the  blooms  as  she  wander'd  by. 

And  played  in  the  light  of  her  shining  h^r. 
She  sat  her  down  by  Weardale  Well, 
And  her  gleaming  ringlets  rusded  and  fell, 
Qothing  her  round  with  a  golden  glow. 
And  her  shadow  was  light  for  the  pool  below ; 
Then  the  yellow  adder  fold  in  fold 
Writhed  from  his  lair  in  the  grass  and  roU'd 
With  glittering  scales  in  a  curl  o'  the  gold : 
She  stroked  his  bead  with  her  finger  light, 

And  he  gazed  with  still  and  glistening  eye; 
And  she  laught  and  clapt  her  hands  of  white, 
And  overhead  the  stm  went  by 
Thro'  the  azure  gulfs  of  a  cloudless  sky  ; 
'  All  things  that  love  the  sun,  love  me. 
And  O  but  the  sun  is  sweet  to  see. 
And  I  love  to  look  on  the  stm,'  said  she. 

But  the  Abbess  gray  of  Lintlin  Brae 
Hated  to  look  on  the  light  of  day  ; 
She  mumbled  prayers,  she  coimted  beads. 

She  whipt  and  whipt  her  shoulders  bare. 
She  slept  on  a  bed  of  straw  and  reeds. 

And  wore  a  serk  of  horse's  hair. 
By  candle-light  she  sat  and  read. 

And  heard  a  song  from  far  away. 
She  cross'd  herself  and  raised  her  head — 

*Who  sings  so  loud?'  said  the  Abbess 
gray. 
I,  who  sat  both  early  and  late 
A  shadow  black  at  the  Abbey  gate, 
*  Mater  sacra,  it  is  one 
Who  wanders  evermore  in  the  son. 


A  little  maiden  of  Weardale-head. 
Whose  father  and  mother  have  long  been 

dead. 
But   she  loves  to  wander  in   greenwood 

bowers. 
Singing  and  plucking  the  forest  flowers.' 
The  Abbess  frown'd,  half  quick,  half  dead, 
'  There  is  a  sin  I '  the  Abbess  said. 

I  found  her  singing  a  ditty  wild. 

Her  gleaming  locks  around  her  roU'd ; 
I  seized  her  while  she  sang  and  smiled. 

And  dragged  her  along  by  the  hair  of  gold: 
The  moth  and  butterfly,  fluttering, 

Follow'd  me  on  to  Lintlin  Brae, 
The  adder  leapt  at  my  heart  to  sting. 

But  with  sandall'd  heel  I  thrust  it  away ; 
And  the  bee  dropt  down  ere  I  was  'ware 
On  the  hand  that  gript  the  yellow  hair. 
And  stang  me  deep,  and  I  cursed  aloud, 
And  the  stm  went  in  behind  a  cloud  I 

THE  ELVES. 

Nightly  be  his  penance  done  I 
He  shall  never  see  the  sun  I 

THE  MONK. 

The  cell  was  deep,  the  cell  was  cold, 
It  quench' d  the  light  of  her  hair  of  gold  ; 
One  little  loop  alone  was  there. 

One  little  eye-hole  letting  in 

A  slender  ray  of  light  as  thin 
As  a  tress  of  yellow  hair. 

'  Oh  for  the  sunshine  I '  said 
White  LUy  of  Weardale-head : 
And  in  the  dark  she  lay. 

Reaching  her  fingers  small 
To  feel  the  little  ray 

That  glimmer'd  down  the  wall 

And  while  she  linger'd  white  as  snow 
She  heard  a  fluttering  faint  and  low  ; 
And  stealing  thro'  the  looplet  thin 
The  moth  and  butterfly  crept  in — 
With  golden  shadows  as  they  flew 

They  waver' d  up  and  down  in  air, 
Then  dropping  slowly  ere  she  knew. 

Fell  on  her  eyes  and  rested  there  : 
And  O  she  slept  with  balmy  sighs, 

Dreaming  a  dream  of  golden  day, 
The  shining  insects  on  her  eyes. 

Their  shadows  on  hec  cheeky  ^Qfc.^c)  \ 
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And  while  she  smiled  on  pleasant  lands, 
On  the  happy  sky  and  wood  and  stream, 

I,  creeping  in  with  outstretch'd  hands, 
Murder'd  the  things  that  brought  the 
dream. 

She  woke  and  stretch'd  her  hands  and 

smiled, 

Then  gazed  around  with  sunless  eyes, 
Her  white  face  gloom'd,  her  heart  went  wild, 

She  sank  with  tears  and  sighs. 
•Oh  for  the  sunshine  1 '  said 
White  Lily  of  Weardale-head. 

And  while  she  lay  with  cries  and  tears. 
There  came  a  humming  in  her  ears  ; 
And  stealing  through  the  looplet  thin 
The  yellow  honey-bee  crept  in, 
And  hover'd  roimd  with  summer  sound 

Round  and  around  the  gloomy  cell ; 

Then  softly  on  her  lips  he  fell, 
And  moisten'd  them  with  sweetness  found 

Among  the  flowers  by  Weardale  Well ; 
And  O  she  smiled  and  sang  a  song, 

And  closed  her  eyelids  in  the  shade. 
And  thought  she  singing  walkt  among 

The  Uly-blooms  in  the  greenwood  glade. 
I  beard  the  song  and  downward  crept, 

And  enter'd  cold  and  black  as  sin. 
And  slew,  although  she  raved  and  wept. 

The  bee  that  brought  the  sweetness  in : 
'  Oh  for  the  sunshine  I  *  said 
White  Lily  of  Weardale-head. 

And  while  she  lay  as  white  as  snow 
She  heard  a  hissing  sad  and  low ; 
And  writhing  through  the  looplet  thin 
The  little  yellow  snake  crept  in  \ 
His  golden  coils  cast  shadows  dim. 

With  glistening  eye  he  writhed  and  crept. 
And  while  she  smiloi  to  welcome  him. 

Into  her  breast  he  stole,  and  slept ; 
And  O  his  coils  fell  warm  and  sweet 
Upon  her  heart  and  husht  its  beat, 
And  softest  thrills  of  pleasure  deep 
Ran  through  her,  though  she  could  not  sleep. 
But  lay  with  closed  eyes  awake, 
Her  little  hand  upon  the  snake— 
'  All  things  that  love  the  sun,  love  me, 
And  O  but  the  sun  is  sweet  to  see  I 
And  I  long  to  look  on  the  sun,'  said  she. 

'  Then  down,  on  sandall'd  foot,  I  crept, 
To  kill  the  snake  that  heal'd  the  pang. 


But  up,  with  waving  arms,  she  leapt. 

And  out  across  the  threshold  sprang. 
And  up  the  shadowy  Abbey  stairs. 
Past  the  gray  Abbess  at  her  prayers. 
Through  the  black  court  with  leap  and 

run. 
Out  at  the  gate,  and  into  the  sun  1 
There  for  a  space  she  halted,  blind 

With  joy  to  fed  the  light  again, 
But  heard  my  rushing  foot  behind 
And  sped  along  the  Abbey  lane  ; 
The  sunshine  made  her  strong  and  fleet. 

As  on  she  fled  by  field  and  fold. 
Her  shining  locks  fell  to  her  feet 

In  ring  on  ring  of  living  gold  ; 
But  the  Sim  went  in  behind  a  cloud. 

As  I  gript  her  by  the  shining  locks, 
I  gript  them  tight,  I  laught  aloud. 

The   echoes  rang  through  woods  and 
rocks; 
Moaning  she  droopt.  then  up  she  sprang. 
The  adder  leapt  at  my  heart  and  stang. 
And  hke  a  flash  o*  the  light  she  fell 
Into  the  depths  of  Weardale  Well  I 
The  adder  stang  with  fatal  fang. 
Around  I  whirl'd  and  shriek'd  and  sprang. 

Then  tell  and  struggled,  clenching  teeth  ; 
Then  to  the  oozy  grass  I  clang. 

And  gazed  upon  the  pool  beneath ; 
The  white  death-film  was  on  mine  eye, 
Yet  look'd  1  down  in  agony ; 
And  as  I  look'd  in  throes  of  death. 
In  shining  bubbles  rose  her  breath 
And  burst  in  little  rings  of  light. 

And  upward  came  a  moaning  sound  ; 
But  suddenly  the  sun  shone  bright, 

And  all  the  place  was  gold  around, 
And  to  the  surface,  calm  and  dead, 
Uprose  White  Lily  of  Weardale-head  : 
Her  golden  hair  around  her  blown 
Made  gentle  radiance  of  its  own  ; 
Her  face  was  tum'd  to  the  summer  sky 

With  smile  that  seem'd  to  Uve  and  speak. 
The  golden  moth  and  butterfly. 

With  glowing  shadows,  on  her  cheek  ; 
And  lying  on  her  Ups  apart 

The  honey-bee  with  wings  of  gold. 
And  sleeping  softly  on  her  heart 

The  yellow  adder  fold  in  fold ; 
And  as  I  closed  mine  eyes  to  die. 
Overhead  the  stm  went  by 
Through  the  azure  gul^  of  a  cloudless 
sky! 
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THE  ELVES. 

All  day  the  sunshine  loves  to  dwell 
Upon  the  sleep  of  Weardale  Well ; 
All  day  there  is  a  gentle  sound. 

And  little  insects  pause  and  sing. 
The  butterfly  and  moth  float  round. 

The  bee  drops  down  with  humming  wing, 
And  an  the  pool  lies  clear  and  cold, 
Yet  glittering  like  hair  of  gold. 
An  day  the  Monk  in  hoUow  shen 

Lies  dumb  among  the  Abbey-tombs, 

While,  in  the  grass  and  foxglove-blooms, 
The  adder  basks  by  Weardale  WeU  ; 
But  the  adder  stings  his  heart  by  night  : 

His  tale  is  told,  his  penance  done. 
His  eyes  are  dark,  they  long  for  light. 

Yet  they  shan  never  see  the  sun  I 


THE  ENGLISH  HUSWIFE'S 
GOSSIP. 

A  ploaghman's  English  wife,  bright-eyed,  sharp- 

speech'd, 
Plump  as  a  pillow,  firedi  as  clothes  new-bleach'd  : 
The  firelight  dancing  ruddy  on  her  cheeks, 
Irons  Tom's  Sunday  linen  as  she  speaks. 

At  three-and-forty,  simple  as  a  child. 
Soft  as  a  sheep  yet  curious  as  a  daw, 
Wise,  cunning,  in  a  fashion  of  his  own. 
Queer,  watchful,  strange,  a  puzzle  to  us 

aU:— 
That's  John  1 

My  husband's  brother— seven  years 
Younger  than  TonL    When  we  were  newly 

wed, 
John  came  to  dweU  with  Tom  and  me  for 

good. 
And  now  has  dwelt  beside  us  twenty  years. 
But  now,  at  forty-three,  is  breaking  fast. 
Grows  weaker,  brain  and  body,  every  day. 
At  times  he  works,  and  earns  his  meat  and 

drink, 
At  times  is  sick,  and  lies  and  moans  in  bed, 
Beside  the  noisy  racket  up  and  down 
He  makes  when  he  is  glad.    A  natural ! 
Man-bodied,  but  in  many  things  a  child ; 
Unfinish'd  somewhere— where,  the  Lord 

knows  best 


Who  made  and  guards  him ;  wiser,  craftier, 

Than  Tom.  or  any  other  man  I  know. 

In  tiny  things  few  men  perceive  at  aU  ; 

No  fool  at  cooking,  clever  at  his  work, 

Thoughtful  when  Tom  is  senseless  and  un- 
kind. 

Kind  with  a  grace  that  sweetens  sOent- 
ness, — 

But  weak  when  other  working-men  are 
strong. 

And  strong  where  they  are  weak.  An  angry 
word 

From  one  he  loves, — and  off  he  creeps  in 
pain — 

Perhaps  to  ease  his  tender  heart  in  tears. 

But  easy-sadden'd,  sir,  is  easy-pleased  I 

Give  him  the  babe  to  nurse,  he  sits  him 
down, 

Smiles  like  a  woman,  and  is  glad  at  heart 

Crazed?    There's  the  question  I    Mister 
Mucklewraith, 
Yourfriend — and  John's  as  wen — wiU  answer 

'No!' 
And  often  has  he  scolded  when  I  seem'd 
To  answer  '  Yea.'    Of  late  the  weary  limbs 
Have  tried  the  weary  brain,  that  every  day 
Grows  feebler,  duller  ;  yet  the  Minister 
StiU  stands  his  friend  and  helps  him  as  he 

can. 
•Tender  of  heart,'  says  Mister  Muckle- 
wraith, 
•  Tender  of  heart,  good  wife,  is  wise  of  head: 
If  John  is  weak,  his  heart  is  to  be  blamed ; 
And  can  the  erring  heart  of  mortal  be 
O'er  gentle  ? '    Hey,  'tis  little  use  to  taUc  I 
The  Minister  is  soft  at  heart  as  he  1 

Talk  of  the  .  .  .  John  !  and  home  again 

so  soon  ? 
The  children  are  at  school,  the  dinner  o'er, 
Tom  still  is  busy  working  at  the  plough. 
Weary  ? — then  sit  you  down  and  rest  awhile. 
John  fears  aU  strangers — is  ashamed  to 

speak — 
But  stares  and  counts  his  fingers  o'er  as  now, 
Yet— trust  him  !— when  you  vanish  he  wiU 

ten 
The  colour  of  your  hair,  your  hat,  your 

clothes, 
The  number  of  the  buttons  on  your  coat— 
Eh,  J  ohn  ?^he  laughs— as  sly  as  sly  can  be  i 
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Hmy  b«  f«  wntitM  by  th«  gcntknuin 

[Ttnn  kn^mft  th«  nzmt]  from  Mister  MacUe- 

WTftUh't. 

Off,  Ilk*!  ftn  arrow  from  a  bow,  yoa  see  I 
'I  hat'*  noihlnjt  I    John  would  run  until  he 

dftipt 
FffT  mn,  and  ne^d  no  thanking  but  a  sniil<*, 
Would  work  and  work  his  fingers  to  the 

bonfl, 
tUtauMlit  I  an]ifi\,  without  or  in  the  house, — 
And  JuM  IiW'wuHr  I  cheer  him  merrily 
And  iipr<ak  him  kindly.   Tom  he  little  likes. 
And  would  not  budgo  a  single  step  to  serve, 
Koi  Tom  \*  rou^h.  and  »ay»  1  humour  him. 
And  uun-kn  hint  for  hiv  hilly  childish  ways. 
And  Tom  huv  rvanitn  to  lie  wroth  at  times  I 
hut  y<^terday  John  wt  him  on  a  stool, 
And  rlpp'd  the  bellows  up.  to  find  from 

whviv 
ThtJ  v^lnd  crtu\t»  I  klowly  did  it  bit  by  bit, 
A*  sMi^iv  »"«  Sv»U»mon.  and  when  'twas  done 
Ju»l  JKTHtvh  vi  hi"«  hi*ttd,  still  puzifileU.  creep- 
ing v»il" 
*U»  siomc  *nU  corner  in  the  meadow,  there 
'iV  think  the  pui(«W  out  in  peace  aloae  I 
ThK«  is  hjU  wvttkness^curiosity  t 
Thoti9  WAtvhiul.  prving.  curious  eyes  of  his, 
'llMtl  bk«  a  cat's  s)e«  better  in  the  dark. 
Art  iMi'vr  at  rest ;  bis  bands  and  eyes  a&d 

•ars 
Art  oa^v^r  getting  knowledge. — when  'tis 

got 
t  sHd  knoweth  In  what  comer  of  his  head 
Hi»  bide»  it,  but  it  ne'er  s<!es  b'ght  again  ! 

Oil  h0  r«Hmnd^  me  of  a  painter  lad 
Who  c«inK»  to  Invviburn  a  summer  :iince, 
Went  i)v>k)ng  ovefv^htre  with  pallid  fiice, 
I  houi^hti  paiiticd.  v^onUer'd  in  the  woods 

i\iouo. 
Wcnkd  ^%  loui;  iiHHmikg  at  .i  IiMi  or  dower, 
AikI  i^ot  tb«  iMuue  oi  ciev«r.    John  ami  be 
M«de  trKttds^a  thii^  I  never  could  make 

out . 
H^,  bk»c^  luy  It^  I  It  seem'd  to  qw  tbe  lad 
Wa*  .iu»t  4  jo^  >%hio  had  Icamt  tareail  and 

He  !^>»  i  .i.>cii.  wlfau  dco  tie  nnt.  but 

v.\Mlllt 


A  mighty  cakniation  sagely  summ'd ; 
Oar  eldest  daughter  goes  to  Kdinglass, 
Brings  home  a  box— John  eyes  the  box  with 

greed. 
And  next,  we  catch  him  in  the  lassie's  room. 
The  box  wide  open,  John  upon  the  floor. 
And  in  his  hand  a  bonnet,  eyed  and  eyed, 
Tum'd  o'er  and  o'er,  examined  bit  by  bit, 
Like  something  wondrous  as  a  tumbled  starl 
Our  youngest  has  a  gift— a  box  of  toys, 
A  penny  trumpet— not  a  wink  for  John 
Till  he  has  seen  the  whole,  or  by  and  by 
He  gives  the  child  a  sixpence  for  the  toy. 
And  creeps  away  and  cuts  it  up  to  bits" 
In  wonder  and  in  joy.     It  makes  me  cry 
For  fun  to  watch  his  pranks,  the  natural  I 
But  think  not,  sir.  that  he  was  ever  so  : — 
Nay  I  twenty  years  ago  but  few  could  tell 
That  he  was  simpler  than  the  rest  of  men — 
His  step  was  firm,  he  kept  his  head  erect. 
Could  hold  his  tongue,  because  he  knew  foB 

well 
That  he  was  not  so  clever  as  the  rest. — 
AVur,  when  his  wits  have  gone  so  Cast  asleep. 
He  thinks  he  is  the  wisest  man  of  men  ! 
Yet.  sir,  his  heart  is  kindly  to  the  core. 
Tho'  sensitive  to  touch  as  fly-trap  flowers : 
He  loves  them  best  that  seem  to  think  him 

wise. 
Consult  him,  notice  him.  and  those  that 

mock 
His  tenderness  be  never  will  forgive. 
Money  be  saves  to  buy  the  children  gifts — 
Qothes,  toys,  whate  er  be  ^mdes  like  to 

please— 
And  many  of  his  ways  so  tender  are. 
So  gende  and  so  good,  it  nrcs  my  blood 
To  see  him  vex' d  and  troubled.  Just  a  child! 
He  weeps  in  silence,  if  a  little  ill : 
A  cold,  a  beadaclio — he  is  guing  to  die ; 
But  then,  again,  he  can  be  tnisted.  sr  ! 
(Ye  cannot  say  the  hke  of  many  men  !) 
"Tell  him  a  secret,— ton ure.  death  itself. 
Would  fail  to  make  him  v«m<per  and  betraT:. 

li&y,  sit  you  down— and  smoke?     Ay^ 
smoke  your  ^ ' 
Both  John  and  father  !ifce  their  cnttr-pipe ; 
Tom  will  be  here  a»  '  a^i  a»  be  cam  come ; 
Aod  I  can  chat  and  talk  is  weil  as  woric 


IiBis>  has  hud  has 
iabHi 
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Our  JohD  another  man  and  strengthea'd 
The  cmrent  gave  a  swiil,  and  caught  the 


1  know  b7  bl»  downcast  eyes  and  qoivering 

Ifpi 
Hii  heart  is  aching  ;  bat  he  ne'er  complains 
0[  Ihal—Hie  sorest  thought  he  has  to  bear. 
I  know  he  thinks  of  Jessie  Clover  then  ; 
But  let  him  be.  u1]  o'er  his  bead  the  cloud 
Passes,  and  leaves  a  meekness  and  a  hush 
Upon  the  heartit  sbadow'd.  Jessie,  sir?— 
She  was  a  neighbour's  daughter  in  her  teens, 

Was  pretty  in  its  way  :  a  jet-black  eye. 
Red  cheeks,  black  eyebrows,  and  a  comely 

The  pelltcoal  and  shoit-gown  saited  weQ. 
Id  here  she  came  and  stood  and  taik'd  for 

(Her  longue  was  like  a  bell  upon  a  sheep— 
Her  very  motion  seem'd  to  make  il  jing] 
And,  ere  I  guess'd  it,  John  and  she  were 

She  pierced  the  silly  with  her  jet-black  eye, 
HiunoDr'd  him  ever,  seem'd  to  think  him 

Was  serious,  gentle,  kindly,  to  his  face, 
And,  eie  1  guess'd,  so  flaller'd  his  conceit 
That,  tho'  bis  lips  were  silent  at  her  side, 
He  grew  a  mighty  man  behind  her  back, 
Held  ap  his  head  in  gladness  and  in  pride, 
And  seem'd  to  have  an  errand  in  the  world. 
At  first  1  laugh'd  and  banter'd  with  the  rest — 
'How's  Jessie,  John?'  and   'Name  the 

happy  day  ; 
And,  '  Have  ye  spoken  to  the  minister? ' 
Thinking  it  jusi  a  joke  ;  and  when  the  lass 
Would  sit  by  John,  her  arm  about  his  neck. 
Holding  his  hand  in  hers,  and  htmraor  him. 
Vet  laugh  her  Gil  behind  the  silly's  back, 
I  let  il  pass.    I  little  liked  her  ways— 
I  gtKts'd  her  heart  vras  tough  as  cobbler's 

.  Yet  what  of  that  ^-'Twu  bat  a  piece  of  fus. 


A  piece  of  fun  ! — 'Twas  serious  work  to 

John  I 
The  huizie  lured  him  with  her  wicked  eyes. 
And  danced  about  him,  ever  on  the  watch. 
Like  pussie  yonder  playing  with  a  mouse. 
I  saw  but  little  of  them,  never  dream'd 
They  met  unknown  to  me  ;  hut  by  and  by 
The  country-side  was  ringing  with  the  talk 
That  John  and  she  went  walking  thro'  the 

fields. 
Sat  underneath  the  slanted  harvest  sheaves 
Watching  the  ghmmer  of  the  silver  moon, 
Met  tale  and  early— courted  night  and  day- 
John  earnest  as  yon  please,  and  Jess  for  fun. 
I  held  my  peace  awhile,  and  used  my  eyes  ! 
New  bows  and  tibbons  upon  Jessie's  back. 
Cheap  brooches,  and  a  bonnet  once  or  twice. 
Proved  that  the  piece  of  fun  paid  Jessie  well. 
And  showed  why  John  no  longer  spent  his 

pence 
In  presents  to  the  boys.     1  saw  it  all. 
But.  pitying  John,  afraid  to  give  him  pain 
I  spake  to  Jessie,  sharply  bade  her  heed. 
Cried  'shame'  upon  her,  tor  her  heartless- 


Andal 


laugh'd  and  coolly  wenther  way. 


rthal 


To  talk  and  clatter.     But  the  cruel  sport 
Went  on,  I  fotmd.    One  day,  to  my  surprise. 
Up  came  a  waggon  to  the  cotiage  door. 
John  walking  by  the  side,  and  while  I  stated 
He  quickly  cajiied  to  the  kitchen  her«, 
A  table,  chairs,  a  wooden  stool,  a  broom. 
Two  monster  saucepans,  and  a  trashing  tub. 
And  last,  a  roll  of  blankets  and  of  sheets. 
The  waggon  went  away,  here  llnger'd  John 
Among  the  things,  and  blushing  red  says  he, 
'  I  bought  them  all  at  Farmer  Simpson's 

sale- 
Yell  keep  them  till  I  need  them  for  myself  I' 
And  then  walk'd  out.    Long  time  1  stood 

and  stared, 
Poiiled,  amazed  ;  but  hy-and-by  I  saw 
The  meaning  of  it  all.     Alas  for  John  I 
The  droll  beginning  of  a  stock  in  trade 
Forimama/estoodbetoremel  Jessie'seyes 
And  lying  tongue    had    made  him  fairly 

And  ta'en  the  Utile  wits  he  had  to  spare. 
With  flashing  lace,  set  teeth,  away  I  lan 
To  Jessie— found  her  washing  at  a  tub. 
Covered  with  soap-suds— and  I  told  her  all  j 
And  for .:  while  she  could  notS9eak.».«i«^ 
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For  laughter.      'Shame  upon  ye,  shame, 

shame,  shame  I 
Thus  to  misuse  the  lad  who  loves  ye  so  I 
Mind,  Jessie  Glover,  folks  with  scanty  brains 
Have  hearts  that  can  be  broken  I '  Still  she 

laugh'd ! 
While  tears  of  mirth  ran  down  her  crimson 

checks 
And  mingled  with  the  frothy  suds  of  soap  ; 
But,  trust  me,  sir,  I  went  not  home  again 
Till  Jessie's  parents  knew  her  wickedness ; 
And  last.  I  wrung  a  promise  from  her  lips 
From  that  day  forth  to  trouble  John  no  more. 
To  let  him  know  her  fondness  was  a  joke. 
Pass  by  him  in  the  street  without  a  word. 
And,  though  perhaps  his  gentle  heart  might 

ache, 
Shake  him  as  one  would  shake  a  drunken 

man 
Until  his  sleepy  wits  awoke  again. 

I  watch'd  that  Jessie  Glover  kept  her  word. 

That  night,  when  John  was  seated  here 

alone. 
Smoking  his  pip)e,  and  dreaming  as  I  gucss'd 
Of  Jessie  Glover  and  a  wedding  ring, 
I  stole  behind  him  silently  and  placed 
My  hand  upon  his  shoulder  :  when  he  saw 
The  shadow  on  my    face,   he  trembled, 

flush'd, 
And  knew  that  I  was  sad.    I  sank  my  voice, 
And  gently  as  I  could  I  spake  my  mind, 
Spake  like  a  mother,  told  him  he  was  wrong. 
That  Jessie  only  was  befooling  him 
And  laugh'd  his  love  to  scorn  behind  his 

back. 
And  last,  to  soothe  his  pain,  I  rail'd  at  her. 
Hoping  to  make  him  angry.     Here  he  sat. 
And  let  his  pipe  go  out.  and  hung  his  head. 
And  never  answer'd  back  a  single  word. 
'Twas  hard,  'twas  hard,  to  make  him  under- 
stand ! 
He  could  not,  would  not  1  All  his  heart  was 

wrapt 
In  Jessie  Glover ;  and  at  twenty-three 
A  full-grown  notion  thrusts  its  roots  so  deep, 
'Tis  hard  indeed  to  drag  it  up  without 
Tearing  the  heart  as  well.    Without  a  word. 
He  crept  away  to  bed.    Next  mom,  his  eyes 
Were  red  with  weeping — but  'twas  plain  to 

see 
He  thought  I  wrong'd  both  Jessie  and  him- 

&elt 


That  morning  Jessie  pass'd  him  on  the 

road : 
He  ran  to  speak— she  toss'd  her  head  and 

laugh'd — 
And  sneering  pass'd  him  by.     All  day  he 

wrought 
In  silen6e  at  the  plough— ne'er  had  he  borne 
A  pang  so  quietly.    At  gloaming  hour 
Home  came  he,  weary  :  here  was  I  alone  : 
Stubborn  as  stone  he  tum'd  his  head  away. 
Sat  on  his  stool  before  the  fire  and  smoked ; 
Then  while  he  smoked  I  saw  his  eyes  were 

wet: 
'  John  I '  and  I  placed  my  hand  upon  his  arm. 
He  tum'd,  seem'd  choking,  tried  in  vain  to 

speak. 
Then  fairly  hid  his  face  and  wept  aloud,— 
But  never  wept  again. 

The  days  pass'd  on. 
I  held  my  tongue,  and  left  the  rest  to  time, 
And  wam'd  both  father  and  the  boys.     My 

heart 
Was  sore  for  John  1   He  was  so  dumb  and 

sad, 
Never  complaining  as  he  did  of  old. 
And  toiling  late  and  early.     By-and-by, 
•  Jenny,'  says  he,  as  quiet  as  a  lamb, 
'  Ye'U  keep  the  things  I  bought  at  Simpsons 

sale — 
I  do  not  need  them  now  I '  and  tried  to  smile, 
But  could  not  Well,  I  thank'd  him  cheerily, 
Nor  seem'd  to  see  his  heart  was  aching  so : 
Then  after  that  the  boys  got  pence  from 

John, — 
The  smaller   playthings,    and   the  bigger 

clothes : 
He  eased  his  heart  by  spending  as  of  old 
His  money  on  the  like. 

Well  may  you  cry 
Shame,  shame  on  Jessie  !   Heartless,  grace- 
less lass ! 
I  could  have  whipt  her  shoulders  with  a 

staff  I— 
But  One  above  had  sorer  tasks  in  store. 
Ere  long  the  village,  like  a  peal  of  bells. 
Rang  out  the  tale  that  Jessie  was  a  thief. 
Had  gone  to  Innis  Farm  to  work  a  week. 
And  stolen  Maggie  Fleming's  watch  and 

chain — 
They  found  them  in  her  trunk  with  scores 
of  things 
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From  pooter  houses.    Woe  to  Jes^e  tlien 
If  Parmer  Fleming  had  unkindly  been, 
Nor  spared  her  for  her  sickly  father's  sake  I 
The  punlshmenl  was  spaied— she  kept  (he 

The  scandal  rose,  with  jingting-jangUns  din, 
And  chattering  lasses,  wives,  and  mothers 

joinU 
At  Grsl  she  saw  not  that  the  sin  was  guess'c 
But  slowly,  one  by  one,  her  lassie  friends. 
Her  very  bosom-gossips,  shook  her  ofF; 
She  heard  the  din,  she  blush'd  and  hid  he 

face. 
Shrinking  away  and  trembling  as  with  cold. 
Like  Eve  within  the  gaTden  when  hei  mouth 
Was  bitter  with  the  apple  of  the  Tree. 

One  night,  when  John    returned  from 

work  and  took 
His  seat  upon  the  stool  bedde  (be  (ire, 
I   iBw  be  knew  the  truth.       For   he   was 

changed  I 
His  look  was  dark,  his  voice  was  loud,  his 

eyes 
Hod  lost  their  meelmess  ;  when  we  spoke 

He  flusb'd  and  answer'd  sharply.    He  bad 

The  lale  of  Jessie's  shame  and  wickedness,— 
'What  thought  he  of  it  all?    Believe  me,  sir, 
He  was  a  riddle  slill :  in  many  things 
So  peevish  and  so  simple,  but  in  one — 
His  silly  dream  of  Jessie  Glover's  face — 
So  manly  and  so  dumb, — wilb  power  to  hide 


Hissc 


in  his  hi 


Now,  bold  as  Jessie  was,  she  could  n 


We  met  she  tingled  to  the  (ingcr-tips  ; 
And  soon  she  Qed  away  to  Edinglass 
To  hide  among  the  smoke.    It  came  10  pass, 
The  Sabbath  after  sbe  bad  flitted  off, 
Ttiat  Mister  Mucklewiaith  (God  bkss  him  I) 

preacb'd 
One  of  those  gentle  sermons  low  and  sad 
Wherewith  he  gathers  wheal  for  Him  he 

The  text — lei  him  who  is  sinless  cast  the  first 
Stone  at  the  sinner;  and  we  knew  he  preacb'd 
Of  Jessie  Glover.    Hey  1  lo  hear  him  talk 


Yewi 


«Jesi 


Uke  one  that  shuts  his  eyes  when  men  pass 

by 
But  looks  on  Him.     'Tvms  natural  to  think 
John  wotild  have  taken  angry  spiteful  joy 
In  Jessie's  &11, — for  he  was  ever  slow 
Forgetting  and  forgiving  injuries  ; 
But  no  I  his  voice  was  dumb,  his  eyes  were 

fierce, 
Yelchiefly  when  they  menlion'djessin  Si 
He  seem'd  coitfused  and  would  not  ui 


injured  thing  for  folk  lo  pet  and  coax  I 
But  tho'  ye  know  'twas  folly,  spiinglDg  up 
Out  of  a  heart  so  kindly  to  the  core, 
Yotv  eyes  were  dim  with  tears  while  hearken- 

He  spake  so  low  and  sadly.  Johnwasthera 
And  early  down  the  stairs  caitie  John  next 

Diestinhis  Sabbath  clothes.     'I'm  going 

He  whispers,  '  for  a  day  or  tnaybe  two— 
Don't  be  afraid  if  I'm  away  at  night. 
And  do  not  speak  to  Tom  : '  and  off  he  ran 
Ere  I  could  question.     When  the  evening 

No  sign  of  John  I    Night  pass'd,  and  not 

Tom  sought  him  far  and  near  without  avai'. 
Theneitnight  came,  and  we  were  sitting  here 
Weary  and  pensive,  wondering,  listening, 
Toeverystepthatpass'd.whenin  Slept  John, 
And  sal  beside  the  fire,  and  when  we  ask'd 
Where  he  had  been,  he  snapt  us  short  and 

Away  10  bed. 

But  by-and-by,  I  heard 
The  truth  from  John  himself— a  truth  indeed 
That  was  and  is  a  puzile,  will  remain 
A  punle  to  the  end.     And  can  ye  guess 
Where  John  had  been  ?  Awayin  l£dinglass, 
Ai  Jessie  Glover's  side,  holding  her  hand 
And  looking  in  her  eyes  I 


■Jesi 


And  while  she  stared  stood  scraping  with  his 
And  humm'd  and  haw'd  and  slammer  d  out 
Whose  sense,  made  clear  and  shorten'd. 


i^M*i 
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The  country  folk  that  call'd  her  crud  names 
And  mock'd  her  so,  had  done  the  same  by 

hhnl 
He  did  not  give  a  straw  for  what  they  said  1 
He  did  not  give  a  straw,  and  why  should  she? 
And   tho'  she  laugh'd  before,   perchance 

when  folk 
MiscaU'd  her,  frighten'd  her  from  home  and 

friends, 
She*d  turn  to  simple  John  and  marry  him? 
For  he  had  money,  seven  pound  and  more, 
And  yonder  in  his  home,  to  stock  a  house. 
The  household  things  he  bought  at  Simp- 
son's sale ; 
John  Thomson  paid  him  well,  and  he  could 

work. 
And,  if  she  dried  her  eyes  and  married  him, 
Who  cared  for  Tom  and  Jennie,  and  the 

folk 
That  thought  them  crazed  ?  .  .  John,  then 

and  now  ashamed. 
Said  that  she  flung  her  arms  about  his  neck, 
And  ¥rept  as  if  her  heart  was  like  to  break. 
And  told  him  sadly  that  it  could  not  be. 
He  scratch'd  his  head,   and  stared,   and 

answer'd  nought — 
His  stock  of  words  vras  done,  but  last,  he 

forced 
His  money  in  the  weeping  woman's  hand. 
And  hasten'd  home  as  fast  as  he  could  run. 

He  feels  it  still  1  it  haunts  him  night  and 

day  ! 
Ay,  silly  tho'  he  be,  he  keeps  the  thought 
Of  Jess  still  hidden  in  his  heart ;  and  now. 
Wearing  away  like  snowdrift  in  the  sun. 
If  e'er  he  chance  to  see,  on  nights  at  home. 
One  of  the  things  he  bought  at  Simpson's 

sale 
(I  keep  them  still,  tho'  they  are  worn  and 

old,) 
His  eyes  gleam  up,  then  glisten, — then  are 

dark. 


THE  FAERY  FOSTER-MOTHER, 

I. 

Bright  Eyes,  Light  Eyes !  Daughter  of  a 

Fay  I 
I  had  not  been  a  married  wife  a  twelvemonth 

and  a  day, 


I  had  not  nurst  my  little  one  a  month  upon 

my  knee, 
When  down  among  the  blue-bdl  banks  rose 

elfins  three  times  three, 
They  gript  me  by  the  raven  hair,  I  could 

not  cry  for  fear. 
They  put  a  hempen  rope  around  my  waist 

and  dragg'd  me  here. 
They  made  me  sit  and  give  thee  suck  as 

mortal  mothers  can. 
Bright  Eyes,  Light  Eyes  !  strange  and  weak 

and  wan! 

II. 

Dim  Face,  Grim  Face  1  lie  ye  there  so  stUl? 
Thy  red  red  lips  are  at  my  breast,  and  thoo 

may'st  suck  thy  fill ; 
But  know  ye,  tho'  I  hold  thee  firm,  and  rock 

thee  to  and  fro, 
'Tis  not  to  soothe  thee  into  sleep,  but  just 

to  still  my  woe? 
And  know  ye,  when  I  lean  so  calm  against 

the  wall  of  stone, 
'Tis  when  I  shut  my  eyes  and  try  to  think 

thou  art  mine  own  ? 
And  know  ye,  tho'  my  milk  be  here,  my 

heart  is  far  away, 
Dim  Face,  Grim  Face  1  Daughter  of  a  Fay ! 

III. 

Gold  Hair,  Cold  Hair !  Daughter  to  a  King! 
Wrapt  in  bands  of  snow-white  silk  with 

jewels  glittering, 
Tmy  slippers  of  the  gold  upon  thy  feet  so 

thin. 
Silver  cradle  velvet-lined  for  thee  to  slumber 

in, 
Pigmy  pages,  crimson-hair'd,  to  serve  thee 

on  their  knees. 
To  bring  thee  toys  and  greenwood  flowen 

and  honey  bags  of  bees, — 
I  was  but  a  peasant  lass,  my  babe  had  but 

the  milk, 
Gold  Hair,  Cold  Hair  I  raimented  in  silk  1 

IV. 

Pale  Thing,  Frail  Thing  1  dumb  and  weak 

and  thin, 
Altho'  thou  ne'er  dost  utter  sigh  thou'rt 

shadow'd  with  a  sin  ; 
Thy  minnie  scorns  to  suckle  thee,  thy  minnie 

isan  df. 
Upon  a  bed  of  rose's-kaves  she  lies  and  fans 

herself; 
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And  I  gallop'd  and  I  gallop'd  00  my  palfrey 


And  Ihough  my  heart  is  aching  so  for  one 

^sj  from  me, 
I  often  look  into  thy  face  and  drop  a  tear 

for  thee, 
And  I  am  but  a  peasant  born,  a  lowly  cotter's 

I^eThing.FrailThing  I  sucking  at  mj  life  1 


Weak  Thing,  Meek  Thing  I  take  no  blame 

Aliho'  my  \ieix  103;:}  fade  for  lack  of  what  I 

give  lo  Ihee ; 
For  though  thou  art  a  stranger  thing,  and 

though  thou  art  my  woe. 
To  feel  thee  sucking  at  my  breast  is  all  the 

joy  I  know, 
It  soolbes  me  ibo'  afar  away  I  hear  my 

daughter  call,     - 
My  heart  were  broken  if  I  fell  no  little  lips 

at  all  I 
If  I  had  none  to  lend  at  all,  to  be  its  uuise 

and  slave. 
Weak  Tlihig,  Meek  Thing  1 1  should  shriek 


To  feel  my  own  babe's  little  lips,  as  I  am 

feeling  thine. 
To  smooths  the  golden  threads  of  hair,  to 

see  the  blue  eyes  shine,  — 
I'll  lean  mj  heajl  against  the  wall  and  close 

And  tUnkmyown  babe  draws  the  milk  with 

balmy  pants  and  ^ghs, 
And  smile  and  Wess  my  little  one  and  sweetly 

Bright  Eyes,  Ughl  Eyes  I  Daughter  ofaFayl 


THE  GREEN  GNOME. 


Ring,  ling  [  ring,  sing  1  pleasant  Sabbath 
bells! 

Chune,  rhyme  I  chime,  rhyme  I  through  the 
dales  and  dells  I 

Rhyme,  ting  I  chime,  sing  I  pleasant  Sab- 
bath bells  I 

Chime,  (ing  1  rtijnK,  ring  I  over  Gelds  and 
feltil 


:  w.is  of  the  sea-green  woof,  my  serk 
i  of  ibe  silk. 
My  hair  was  golden  yellow,  and  it  floated 

My  eyes  were  lilte  two  harebells  bathed  in 

shining  drops  of  dew ; 
My  palfrey,  never  stopping,  made  a  music 

elly  blent 
With  the  leaves  of  autumn   dropiMng  all 

around  me  as  I  went  ; 
^nd  I  heard  the  bells,  grown  fainter,  \zi 

behind  me  peal  and  play. 
Fainter,   fainter,   fainter,   Winter,  till  they 

seem'd  (o  die  away  ; 
And  beside  a  silver  runnel,  oua  lonely  heap 

of  sand, 
I  saw  the  green  Gnome  sitting,  with  his 

cheek  npoD  his  band  ; 

with  07  and  boimd, 
And  drew  me  from  my  palfrey  white,  and 
set  me  on  the  ground  : 

0  crimson,  crimson,  were  his  locks,  his  lace 

But  he  cried,  '  O  ligbt-balr'd  las^,  yon  are 

bound  10  many  me  I ' 
He  claspt  me  round  the  middle  small,  be 

kissed  me  on  the  cheek, 
He  kissed  me  once,  he  kissed  me  twice— I 

could  not  stir  or  speak  ; 
He  kissed  me  twice,  he  kissed  me  thrice— 

but  when  be  kissed  again, 

1  called  aloud  upon  the  name  of  Him  who 
died  for  men  I 


Ring,  sing  I  ting,  ^g ;  pleasant  Sabbath 
bells! 
lime,  rhyme  I  chime,  rhyme  I  through  the 

dales  and  dells  1 
lyme.  ring  1  chiiiK.  sin^l  pleasant  Sab- 
bath bells  [ 
lime,  sing  I  rhyme,  ring  I  over  Gdds  and 
fells  1 
O  fatally,  fotatly,  faintly,  calling  men  and 

maids  to  pray. 
So  faintly,  faintly,  faintly,  rang  the  bells 

afar  away ; 
And  as  I  named  the  Blessed  Name,  as  in 
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His  hands  were  white,  his  beard  was  gold, 

h)!  eyes  were  black  as  sloes. 
His  tunic  was  or  scarlet  woor.  and  silken 

A  pensive  lieht  fiom  Fairyland  slJll  linger'd 

on  his  cheek, 
His  voice  was  like  Ihe  running  brook,  when 

'  O  you  have  cast  away  the  charm  m;  step- 

dame  put  on  me, 
"     n  years  1  dwelt  in  Falkland,  And  you 


lefreel 


II  thy  palfrey  white,  and  ride 
to  kirk  wilh  thee. 
And  by  (hose  sweetly  shining  eyes,  we  twain 
vrUl  wedded  be  I ' 

Back  wegallop'd,  never  stopping,  he  before 
and  I  behind. 

And  the  nuluron  leaves  were  dropping,  red 
and  yellow,  in  Ihe  wind. 

And  the  sun  was  shining  drarcr,  and  my 
heart  was  high  and  proud. 

As  nearer,  nearer,  nearer,  rang  the  klrk- 
bells  sweet  and  loud. 

And  we  saw  (he  kirk  before  us,  as  we  trotted 
down  the  felk. 

And  nenrer,  clearer,  o'er  us.  rang  the  wel- 
come of  the  bells  1 

Ring,  sing  I  ring,  sing  1  pleasant  Sabbath 
bells! 

Chime,  rhyme  1  chime,  rhyme  t  through  (be 
dales  and  dells ! 

Rhyme,  ring  I  chime,  sing  I  pleawnl  Sab- 
bath bells  I 

Chime,  sing  I  rh}nie,  ring  1  over  Helds  and 
feiiii 


'PMiivdMiniunoflii 


'Thr  lily  minds  me  of  a  maiden  broir,' 
Hush  Sutho^und  would  say  :  '  (he  marigold 
It  full  uiit  tunny  like  her  >-cllow  hair, 
Tba  hin^iknni  rose  bee  lips  with  swee(Den 


Bui  if  you  seek  a  likeness  lo  her  eyes — 
Go  to  the  pansy,  friend,  and  find  i(  there  I 
'Ay,  leeiemeon  (faepansiesl' HughvoulC 

Hugh   Sutherland,    (be   weaver— be  wb( 

Here  in  Ihe  white-wash 'd  cot  you  fancy  so— 
Who  knew  the  learned  names  of  all  thl 


Pansies?    You  praise  (he  oi 


From  blue  lo  deeper  blue,  in  mids(  of  each 
A  golden  daiilc  like  a  glimmering  star, 
Each  broader,  bigger,  than  a  silver  crown ;' 
While  here  the  weaver  sat.  his  labour  done. 
Watching  his  ature  pets  and  rearing  them. 
Until  they  seem*d  (o  know  bis  step  and 


ning  early,  lingering  late. 


Was  counlij'bred — I  knew  him  from  the 

When  on  a  bed  of  pain  he  lost  a  lind>. 
And  rose  at  las(,  a  lame  and  sickly  lad, 
Appren(iced  (o  Ihe  loom— a  peeviib  kid. 
Mooning  among  (he  shadows  by  himseIC 
Among  these  shadows,  with  (he  privilege 
Of  one  who  loved  his  flock,  I  sought  him 

And  gently  as  I  could  I  wnn  his  heart ; 
And  Ihen,  Iho'  he  »'as  young  and  I  was  Old, 
We  soon  grew  friends.     He  told  his  giicfi 

His  joj-s,  his  troidiles.  and  I  help'd  him  on  ; 
Vet  sought  in  vain  (o  drive  away  Ihe  cloud 
Deep  piiin  had  lef(  upon  his  ^ckly  cheek. 
And  lure  him  from  the  skides  that  decpen'd 

Then  Heaven  took  the  task  apon  itself 
And  seni  an  angel  down  amot;g  the  flowen  I 
Ahmost  before  I  knew  (be  work  wai  doo^ 
I  found  him  settled  in  this  but  and  ben. 
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in  eye  thai  brighten'd,  he  bad 
loved  his  gatden,  and  begun 


Tlie  angel  in  hij  garden  found  him  out : 
But  pansy-growing  made  his  beart  within 
Blow  fresh  and  fragtant.    When  he  game 

This  cottage  with  a  brother  of  the  craft, 
Only  some  poor  and  sickly  bunches  bloom'd, 
Vagrant,  though  fair,  among  the  garden- 

And  idly,  carelessly,  he  water'd  these. 
Spread  tbem  and  irain'd  them,  till  Ihey  grew 

and  grew 
In  siie  and  beauty,  and  the  angel  thmal 
Its  bright  atmis  upward  thro'  thebiigbt'ning 


sod, 


|[  around  ifae  sickly  garden 


Then  Sutherland  grew  calmer,  and  the  cloud 
Was  fading  from  bis  face.  Well,  by-and-by. 
The  coundy  people  saw  and  ptaised  the 

And  what  at  first  had  been  an  idle  joy 
Became  a  sober  serious  work  for  fame- 
Neil,  being  won  to  send  a  bunch  for  show. 
He  gained  a  priie— a  siilh  or  seventh  rate. 
And  slowly  gath'ring  courage,  rested  not 
Till  he  had  won  the  highest  prize  of  alL 
Here  in  the  suDshiae  and  the  shade  he  toil'd 
Early  and  late  in  joy,  and.  by-and-by. 
Rose  high  in  fame  -,  for  not  a  botanist, 
A  lover  of  the  flowers,  poor  man  or  rich. 
Came  to  the  village,  but  the  people  said 
■  Go  down  the  lane  lo  Weaver  Sutherland's, 
And  see  his  pansics  I ' 


Thus  the  summers  pass'd. 

And 

Sutherland  grew  gentler,  happier  ; 

The 

ang 

God  had  sent  him  clung  lo  him : 

Ther 

w  a  rapturous  sadness  in  his  lone 

When  he 

was  gladdest,  like  the  dewiness 

Tha 

tno 

leui  pansiei  when  they  bloom  the 

And  in  his  bee  there  daim'd  a  gentle  light 
Like  Ihal  which  softly  dings  about  a  flow'r, 
And  makes  yoa  love  iL    Yet  hii  hean  wat 


More  forthepansies' sakes  than  forhisown: 
His  eye  was  like  a  father's,  moist  and  bright. 
When  ihey  were  praised :  and,  as  I  said, 

To  make  themselves  as  beauteous  as  Ihey 

Smiling  to  please  him.    Blessings  on  the 

flowers  I 
They  were  his  children  I      Father  never 

His  little  darlings  more,  or  for  their  sake: 
Frelled  so  dumbly  1    Father  never  beni 
More  tenderly  above  his  little  ones. 
Id  the  still  watches  of  the  nighl,  when  sleep 
&eatbes  balm  upon  their  eyelids  I    Night 

and  day 
Poor  Hugh  was  careful  for  the  genile  things 
Whose  presence  brought  a  sunshine  to  Ibe 

Where  sickness  dwell :  this  one  was  wCak 

and  small. 
And  needed  watching  like  a  sickly  child  ; 
This  one  so  beauteous,  that  it  shamed  its 


And  made  him  angry  wi 
'I  cannot  rest !'  cried  Hughie  with  a  smiles 
'  I  scarcely  snatch  a  moment  to  myself^ 
They  plague  me  so  1 '  Part  fun,  part  earnest. 

He  loved  Ihe  pansfes  belter  than  he  knew. 
Ev'n  in  the  shadow  of  his  weaving-room 
They  haunted  him  and  brighten'd  on  bis 

Daily  uhile  busy  working  at  the  loom 
The  humming  seem'd  a  mystic  melody 
To   which  the  pansies  sweetly  grew  and 

grew— 
A  leaf  unrolling  soft  to  every  note, 
A  change  of  colours  with   the  change  of 

And  walking  lo  Ihe  door  lo  rest  himself. 
Still  wi.h  Ihe  pleasant  murmur  in  his  cars. 
He  saw  the  flowers  and  heard  the  melody 
They  make  in  growing  I    Pleasure  such  as 

So  eiquisile,  so  lonely,  might  have  pass'd 
Into  the  shadowy  restlessness  of  yore  ; 
Bui  wholesome  human  contact  saved  him 

here. 
And  kept  him  fresh  and  meek.    Tbepeople 
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The  Bedik  aad  Ibe  ptacs  he  had  goc— 
A  pile  in  iducl. 


And  dnp  niods  pSt-ted  Ibe ' 
He.BW  its  gkuning  in  ibe  aMuge  &R. 
Whiter  ■ilbaboofcc'botasToalmbiee. 
He  Ht  ukI  bBDpT'd  for  the  tK^idi  cf  ipriiif. 
The  angel  of  rb?  Somn  sasiriihhnii  KiO  ? 
Herebedicf  raaa  nrEUa'd  all  Ibe  page ; 
Hen  liliei  nrhilei  than  Ihe  itSaag  incnr 
Cnpc  gleaming  jofllr  &0111  (be  piolcd  Sacs  -. 
Here  dnrjr  rioleu  ipwUed  till  the  book 
Danled  hit  eva  viib  laji  of  miMj  bbE  ; 
And  beie.  amid  a  page  of  Lalin  namci. 
AD  the  men  Scottish  Bovos  together  grev 
Witb  fngrance  of  the  SDauner. 

Hugh  and  I 
Woe  AiG  fast  frieadi,  and  niU  I  bdp'dhini 

And  oAen  in  Ihe  plfasnl  snmnieT-iinie. 
The  seniee  tna.  tm  the  Sabbath  day, 
I  joia'd  taint  in  the  gatden.  wbae  we  sat 
And  clotted  in  tbe  son.    Bui  all  at  once 
It  came  BpdD  me  thai  tbe  gaidenet's  band 
Had  grani  las  diligent :  l«llw'  'twas  June 
Hie  gudoi  that  hail  besi  the  tillage  pride 
Look'd  bDt  the  shadow  of  its  finiiKT  self ; 
And  CR  a  we^  was  oat  I  taw  in  church 
Two  samples  Curer  far  tlian  anr  blown 
In  Hngfaie's  gaidra — blooming  bngbler  far 
In  ■wcMO'  uO.     What  wonder  that  a  man. 


Sncet  Mary  Moftu't  (porUing  pantj-eyes  7 

The  tnnb  was  ooL     The  n^to  plajr'd 

tl  diriflcn'd  it  in  sport  that  rerr  day) 

Of  '  Love  ainoDg  tbe  Puuies  I'     As  he 

Tdlhig  me  all.  I  saw  upon  his  bee 
Tbe  peerisb  ckrad  thalilhad  worn  in  youth  ; 
I  cbeer'd  him  at  I  eonld.  and  bade  him  hope: 
*  Yoa  bulb  are  pom',  bat,  SnlheHand.  God's 

An  poor  as  well  \ '    He  brighten'd  as  I 

And  aoiwet'd,  '  II  is  witlod  I  1  have  kept 
Tin  secret  ^  tbe  lul,  lesl  "  nay  "  thould 


Hit  bkei  and  dislOxa,  (fao(]^  he  knew  I 

BoratT  beloradif  it  was  me^  and  raild. 

And  so  be  cbose  a  maidoi  pm  and  knr. 
Who.  Kke  his  garden  pets.  hadknelaqwH 

And  yd  a  tmdtr  **"e'"g  thing,  too  weak 


Si>tai  Sotbeiiaiid  and  she  be  kned  wen 


That  rolknr'd.b!os50(n'd  with  the  other  bod 
A  liny  maidoi  will)  bcT  mollteT's  eyeb 
Tbe  little  garden  was  itscV  agun. 
The  sunshine  spaiUed  co  tbe  aam  beds : 
The  angd  Heaioi  had  Kot  to  sare  a  sodl 
Stole  from  Ibe  blooms  and  took  an  in&n 

And  wild  with  pleaime,  seeing  bow  tb 

Had  giTea   hir  thdr  t^icesl  light*  ant 

Tbe  father  borf  his  baby  to  the  font 
And  had  her  chrisicn'd  Pamst. 


Poor  Hugh  IT 

Dit-ided  in  his  cons  lor  all  bis  pets, 

And  proudest  of  the  one  he  loved  tbe  bat. 

The  summer  found  bim  merry  as  a  kiog, 

Dandng  Ihe  IJItlc  one  upon  hit  knee 

Hoc  in  the  garden,  while  the  plots  aromti 

Cleam'd  in  the  sun,  and  seem'd  as  glad  as  be 


15  of  honey  w 


Wrought  sore  to  gain  h 

pittance  in  a  wnHi 

rfis  pansiia  made  so  fai 

.     Came  Poverty 

Vuh   baggfird  eyes  la 

dn-ell  within    tb 
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When  fiisl  sbe  law  [be  gaiden  she  waa 

glad, 
And,  sealed  on  the  ibreshald,  smiled  and 

But  times  grew  harder,  bread  was  scarce  as 

A  shadow  fell  on  Pansy  and  ihe  flowers  ; 
And  when  the   strife    was    sorest,    Hugh 

An  office — lighter  work  and  higher  pay- 
To  take  a  foreman's  place  Izi  Edinglass. 
'Twas  hard,  'twas  hard,  to  leave  the  little 

He  loved  so  dearly ;  but  the  weaver  look'd 
Al  Mary,  saw  the  sorrow  in  her  face. 
And  gave  consenl, — happy  at  heart  to  think 
His  dear  ones  would  not  want.    To  Edin- 

glass 
They  went,  and  tettled.    Thro'  the  winter 

Bravely  the  weaver  loil'd  ;  his  wife  and  child 
Were  happy,   he  was  heartsome — Iho'  bis 

Was  grassy  lowlands  and  the  caller  air. 


The  cottage  here  renu 
The  angel  of  the  flowers  forsook  Uie  place. 
The  sunshine  faded,  and  the  pansies  died. 

Two  summers  passd  ;  and  still  in  Edin- 
glass 
The  weaver  loU'd,  and  ever  when  I  went 
Into  the  city,  to  his  house  I  hied — 
A  welcome guesL  NowEist,  Isawachange 
Had  come  to  Sutherland  :  for  be  was  pale 
And  peevish,  had  a  venom  on  his  tongue. 
And  hong  the  under-Up  like  one  that  doubts. 
Part  of  the  truth  I  heard,  and  part  I  saw — 
But  knew  too  tale,  when  all  the  ill  vras  done  I 
At  first,  poor  Hugh  had  shrunk  from  making 

And  pored  among  his  books  of  botany. 
And  later,  in  Ihe  dull  dark  nights  he  sat, 
A  dismal  book  upon  bis  knee,  and  read  : 
A  book  no  longer  full  of  leaves  and  flowers. 
That  gUmmer'd  on  the  soul's  sweel  con- 


The  sunshine  perish'd  in  Ihe  dt/s  smoke. 
The  pansies  grew  no  more  to  comfort  him. 
And  he  began  to  spend  bis  nights  with  those 


Who  waste  their  substance  in  the  pubhc- 

The  flowers  had  lenl  a  sparkle  to  his  talk. 
Which  pleased  the  muddied  wits  of  idle  men; 
Sought  after,  treated,  liked  by  one  and  all. 
He  took  to  drinking  ;  and  at  last  lay  down 
Stupid  and  senseless  on  a  lainy  night. 
And  ere  he  waken'd  caught  the  flaming  Are, 
Which  gleams  to  white-beat  on  the  face  and 

Oear  crimson  in  the  limgs. 


Ere  any  knew  poor  Hughie's  pUgbl ;  and. 

He  saw  his  danger,  on  the  mother's  breast 
Lay  Pansy  withering— tho'  the  dewy  breath 
Of  spring  was  floating  like  a  misty  rain 
Down  from  the  mountains.     Then  the  tiny 

flower 
Folded  its  leaves  in  silence,  and  the  sleep 
That  dwells  in  winter  on  the  flower-beds 
Fell  on  the  weaver's  housev   At  that  sad  hour 
I  enler'd,  scarcely  welcomed  with  a  word 
Of  greeting :  by  the  hearth  the  woman  sat 
Weeping  full  sore,  her  apron  o'er  a  face 
Haggard  with  midnight  wmching,  while  the 

Cover'd  bis  bloodshot  eyes  and  cursed  him- 
self. 
Then  leaning  o'er,  mj  hand  on  his,  I  said — 
'  She  could  not  bear  the  smoke  of  cities. 

Hugh  I 
God  to  His  Garden  has  transplanted  her. 
Where  summer  dwells  for  ever  and  the  alT 
Is  fresh  and  pure  I '     But  Hugbie  did  not 

I  saw  full  plainly  that  he  blamed  bimsdf ; 
And  ere  the  day  was  out  be  lient  above 
His  little  sleeping  flower,   and  wept,  and 

'  Ay,  sir  I  she  withcr'd,  vrither'd  like  the  rest. 
Neglected  1 '  and  I  saw  his  heart  was  full. 
When  Pansy  slept  beneath  the  churchyard 

Poor  Hnghie'sangel  had  retum'd  to  Heaven, 
And  all  his  heart  was  dark.   His  ways  grew 

Peevish,  and  sullen ;  often  he  would  ^t 
And  drink  alone  :  the  wife  and  he  grew  coU, 
And  harsh  to  one  another  ;  tin  at  last 
A  stem  physician  put  an  end  to  all. 
And  told  l±D  he  must  die. 


M  '  rr-"ryr--  r-  rKi-Efi 


.  hjii.     I  lull,  tiu  CiaTitener 

ii.v^iii  II  fill  paraat    Ni^i 
I--  u.  s-.iv.i!.m<   am  wL-Tt- 
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Some  sickly,  like  yourself,  and  mean  Bud 

He  loves  Ibem  all,  (he  Gardener  lores  them 

Then  later,  when  he  could  no  longer  sit 
Out  on  the  threshold,  and  the  end  was  near. 
We  set  a  plate  of  pansies  by  his  bed 
To  cheer  him.  '  He  is  coming  near,'  I  said, 
■  Great  is  the  garden,  but  the  Gardener 
Is  coming  to  ibe  comer  where  you  bloom 
So  sickly  I '    And  he  smiled,  and  moan'd, 

■Ihearl' 
And  sank  upon  his  pillow  wearily. 
His  hollow  eyes  no  longer  bore  [be  light. 
The  darkness  gatbei'd  round  him  as  1  said, 
'  The  Gardener  is  standing  at  your  side. 
His  sli3.de  is  □□  you  and  you  cannot  see  : 

0  Lord,  that  lovest  both  the  strong  and 

Pluck  bim  and  wear  him ! '     Even  as  I 
prayd, 

1  felt  the  shadow  there  and  bid  my  bee  ; 
But  when  I  look'd  Eigain  the  flower  wu 

The  shadow  gone :  the  sunshine  thro'  the 

bUnd 
Gleam'd  bdnlly,  and  the  widow'd  w< 


THE  DEAD  MOTHER, 


As  I  lay  asleep,  as  I  lay  asleep. 

Under  the  grass  as  I  lay  so  deep, 

As  I  lay  asleep  In  my  cotton  So-k 

Under  the  shade  of  Our  Lady's  Kirk, 

I  waken'd  up  in  the  dead  of  nigbl. 

I  waken'd  up  In  my  death-serk  white. 

And  I  heard  a  cry  ftom  lar  away. 

And  I  knew  the  voice  of  my  daughter  May: 

■  Mother,  mother,  come  hither  to  me  1 

Mother,  mother,  come  hither  and  see  I 

Mother,  mother,  mother  dear. 

Another  mother  is  sitting  here  : 

My  body  is  bruised,  and  in  pain  I  cry. 

On  straw  in  the  dark  afraid  I  lie. 

I  lliirst  and  hunger  for  drink  and  meal. 

And  mother,  mother,  lo  sleep  wete  sweet  1 ' 

I  beard  the  cry.  though  my  grave  was  deep, 

And  awoka  &om  sleep,  and  awoke  &om 

■bp. 


awoke  from  sleep.  I  awoke  from  sleep. 
Up  I  rose  from  my  grave  so  deep  1 
The  earth  was  black,  but  overhead 
~"      tars  were  yellow,  the  moon  was  red  ; 
And  1  walk'd  along  all  white  ojid  thin, 

'  'ifled  the  latch  and  enter'd  in. 
And  reach'd  the  chamber  as  dark  as  night, 
And  though  ii  was  dark  my  face  was  while : 
Mother,  mother,  I  look  on  thee  1 
lotber,  mother,  you  frighten  me  I 
For  your  cheeks  are  thin  and  your  hair  1 
grayl' 

I  smiled,  and  kisj'd  her  fears  away, 

100th 'd  her  hair  and  I  sang  a  song, 

And  on  my  knee  I  rock'd  her  long  : 

lOlher.  mother,  sing  low  to  me — 

sleepy  now,  and  I  cannot  lee  1 ' 

I  kiss'd  her,  but  I  could  not  weep. 

And  she  went  to  steep,  she  went  to  sleep. 


As  we  lay  asleep  as  we  lay  asleep. 

My  May  and  I,  in  our  grave  so  deep. 
As  we  lay  asleep  in  the  midnight  mirk. 
Under  the  shade  of  our  Lady's  Kirk, 
I  waken'd  up  in  the  dead  of  night. 
Though  May  my  daughter  lay  warm  and 

And  I  heard  the  cry  of  a  little  one. 

And  1  knew  'twas  the  voice  of  Hu^h  my 

■  Mother,  mother,  come  hither  to  me  I 

Mother,  mother,  come  hither  and  see  1 

Mother,  mother,  mother  dear. 

Another  mother  is  sitting  here  : 

My  body  is  bruised  and  my  heart  is  sad. 

But  I  speak  my  miad  and  call  them  bad  \ 

I  thiist  and  hunger  night  and  day, 

And  were  I  strong  I  would  fly  away  I ' 

1  heard  the  cry,  though  my  grave  was  deep. 

And  awoke  from  sleep,  and  awoke  from 


I  awoke  from  sleep,  I  awoke  from  sleep, 
Up  1  rose  from  my  grave  so  deep. 
The  earth  was  black,  but  overhead 
The  stars  were  yellow,  the  moon  was  red  ; 
And  1  walk'd  along  all  white  and  thin, 
And  lifted  (he  latch  and  enter'd  in. 
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*  Mother,  mother,  and  art  thon  here? 
I  know  your  lace,  and  I  feel  no  fear ; 
Raise  me,  mother,  and  kiss  my  cheek. 
For  oh  I  am  weary  and  sore  and  weak.* 
1  smooth'd  his  hair  with  a  mother's  joy, 
And  he  laugh'd  aloud,  my  own  brave  boy ; 
1  mised  and  held  him  on  my  breast. 
Sang  him  a  song,  and  bade  him  rest 

♦  Mother,  mother,  sing  low  to  me — 
1  am  sleepy  now  and  I  cannot  see  1  * 
I  kiss'd  him,  and  I  could  not  weep. 

At  he  went  to  sleep,  as  he  went  to  sleep. 

V. 

At  I  lay  a&lccp.  as  I  lay  asleep, 

With  my  girl  and  boy  in  my  grave  so  deep, 

Ai  I  lay  asleep.  I  awoke  in  fear, 

Awoke,  but  awoke  not  my  children  dear, 

And  heard  a  cry  to  low  and  weak 

]<Vom  a  tiny  voice  that  could  not  speak ; 

I  heard  the  cry  of  a  little  one, 

My  l>aim  that  could  neither  talk  nor  run. 

My  littloi  little  one.  uncaress'd. 

Htarving  for  lack  of  the  milk  of  the  breast ; 

And  1  rose  (W>m  sleep  and  cnter'd  in. 

And  found  my  little  one  pinch'd  and  thin, 

And  oroon'd  a  song  and  hush'd  its  moan. 

And  put  In  ll|ui  to  my  white  ljreast-lH)ne ; 

And  the  red,  red  moon  tliat  lit  the  place 

Wont  white  to  look  at  the  little  face. 

And  1  kUs'd  and  kiss'd.  and  I  could  not 

weepi 
Ai  it  wont  to  hleep,  as  it  went  to  sleep. 

VI. 

As  it  lAy  ahleep,  ai  it  lay  asleep, 
I  Mt  it  duwn  in  the  darkness  deep, 
Hmooili'd  its  linibs  and  laid  it  out. 
And  drew  the  curtains  around  about ; 
Tlien  into  the  dark,  dark  room  I  hied 
Where  he  lAy  awake  at  the  woman's  side, 
And  though   the  chamber  was  black  as 

night. 
He  saw  my  face,  for  it  was  so  white  ; 
I  gased  in  his  eyes,  and  he  shriek'd  in  pain, 
And  I  knew  he  would  never  sleep  again, 
And  back  to  my  grave  went  silently. 
And  soon  my  baby  was  brought  to  me ; 
My  son  and  daughter  beside  me  rest, 
My  little  baby  is  on  my  breast ; 
Our  bed  is  warm  and  our  grave  is  deep. 
But  he  cannot  sleep,  he  cannot  sleep  I 


THE   WIDOW  MYSIE. 
An  Idyl  of  Love  and  Whisky. 

Tom  Love,  a  man  *  prepared  Kot  friend  or  foe, 
Whisker'd,  well-featured,  tight  from  top  to  toe' 

O  Widow  Mysie,  smiling,  soft,  and  sweet ! 
O  Mysie,  buxom  as  a  sheaf  of  wheat  1 
O  Mysie,  Widow  Mysie,  late  Monroe, 
Foul  fall  the  traitor-face  that  served  roe 
so  1 

0  Mysie  Love,  a  second  time  a  bride, 

1  pity  him  who  tosses  at  your  side — 
Who  took,  by  honied  smiles  and  speedi 

misled, 
A  beauteous  bush  of  brambles  to  his  bed ! 

You  saw  her  at  the  ploughing  match,  you 

ken. 
Ogling  the  whisky  and  the  handsome  men : 
The  smiling  woman  in  the  Paisley  shawl. 
Plump  as  a  partridge,   and  as  brood  as 

taU. 
With  ribbons,  bows,  and  jewels  fair  to  seen 
Bursting  to  blossom  like  an  apple-tree. 
Ay,  that  was  Mysie, — now  two  score  and 

ten. 
Now  Madam  Love  of  Bungo  in  the  Glen  1 
Ay,  that  was  Mysie,  tho'  her  looks  no  more 
Dazzle  with   beams   of  brightness   as  of 

yore ! — 
The  tiny  imps  that  nested  in  her  eyes. 
Winning  alike  the  wanton  and  the  wise. 
Have  ta'en  the  flame  that  made  my  heart 

forlorn 
Back  to  the  nameless  place,  where  they  were 

bom. 

0  years  roll  on,  and  fair  things  fade  and 

pine  1 — 
Twelve  so>^ings  since  and  I  was  twenty-nine : 
With  ploughman's  coat  on  back,  and  plough 

in  hand, 

1  wrought  at  Bungo  on  my  father's  land. 
And  all  the  neighbour-lassies,  stale  or  fair. 
Tried  hard  to  net  my  father's  son  and  heir. 
My  heart  was  lightsome,  cares  I  had  but 

few, 
I  climb'd  the  mountains,  drank  the  moun- 
tain dew, 
Could  sit  a  mare  as  meiilcsome  as  fat, 
Could  put  the  stone  with  «|^*ta.th»j 


THE  WIDOW  MYSIE. 


Had  been  lo  college,  and  bad  leam'd  to 

dancp, 
Could  blether  ihro'  m;  nose  like  follu  in 

And  stood  erect,  prepared  for  Triend  or  foe, 
■Whisker'd,  well-tealurcd,  light  from  top  to 


But.  s 


,  ofal 


Wedlock,  I  fa 


rnjoy  oi 


was  the  d] 

Lc  pretty  peasant's  side, 
(Jndcr  the  slanted  sheaves  i  loved  10  hide. 
Lilting  the  burthen  of  a  Scottish  tune. 
To  sil,  and  kiss  perchance,  and  watch  ihe 

Pillow'd  on  breasts  like  beds  of  lilies  while 
Heaving  and  felling  in  the  pale  moonlight : 
Bat  rather  would  have  sat  wilh  crimson  race 
Upon  the  cutty-stool  with  Jean  or  Grace, 
Than  buy  in  kirk  a  panner  with  the  power 
To  (tim  the  mother-milk  of  Freedom  sour. 


Is  who  wisfa'd 

towed.— 
I  knew  their  arts,  was  not  so  cheaply  won. 
They  loved  my  fathers  Siller,  not  his  Son. 
Still,  laughing  In  my  sleeve,  I  here  and  there 
Took  liberties  allow'd  my  father's  heir. 
Stole  kisses  from  the  comeliest  of  the  crew, 
And  Boiled  upon  the  virgin  nettles  too. 
So  might  the  game  have  daimder'd  on  till 

this, 
And  lasted  till  my  father  went  lo  blls«,— 
Bui  Widow  Mysie  came,  as  sly  as  sin, 
And  settled  in  the  ■  William  Wallace '  Inn. 


And  poor  Jock  Watt,  wbo  follow'd  in  his 

Back'd  by  the  sourest,  gumUeit  of  shrews, 
(The  whisky  vile,  the  water  never  bot, 
Tbe  very  sugar  sour'd  by  Mistress  Watt,) 
Had  found  the  gossips,  grumbling,  groaning, 

ToSandie  Kitkson's,  half  a  mile  away. 
*  her  I  at  Widow  Mysie's  rosy  face, 

e  came  o'er  the  s[Nriu  of  tbe  place. 


The  (ire  blazed  high,  tbe  shining  pewter 


And  Mysie,  Widow  Mysie,  w 


idivii 


O  sweet  was  Widow  Mysie,  sweet  and  sleek  I 
The  peach's  blush  and  down  were  on  her 

cheek. 
And  there  were  dimples  in  her  lender  chin 
For  Cupids  small  lo  hunt  for  kisses  in  ; 
Dark-glossy  were  her  ringlets,  each  a  priie. 
And  wicked,  wicked  were  her  beaded  eyes  ; 
Plump  was  her  figure,  rounded  and  com- 
plete. 
And  tender  were  her  tiny  tinkling  feel ! 
All  lliis  was  nothing  to  the  warmth  and  light 
That  seem'd  to   hover  o'er  her  day  and 

nighl  ;— 
Where'er  she  moved,  she  seem'd  lo  soothe 


Like  snow-while  doves  that  flying  cr 


And   when    her  linger-. 


Flashl  sunlight  on  the  mirrors  of  yonr  own, 
Daziling  your  spirit  with  a  wicked  sense 
Tbal  seem'd  more  heavenly-bora  Ihaninno- 


4  and  so  sweet  had 


a,  where'er  by  Fonone 


And  checr'd  the  sc 

But  with  a  liackground  of  the  pewter  bright, 
Whereon  the  fire  cast  gleams  of  rosy  ligtit, 
With  Jingling  glasses  round  her,  and  a  scent 
Of  spice  and  lemon-peel  where'er  she  went. 
What  wonder  she  should  to  the  cronies  seem 
An  angei.  in  a  cloud  of  loddy  steam  ? 
What  wonder,  while  I  slpt  my  glass  one 

Sbe,  and  tbe  whisky,  stole  mj  heart  amy  7 
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She  wftf  not  loath  N— for,  while  her  comely 
face 

Shone  foil  <m  other  haunten;  of  the  place, 
From  me  she  tum'd  her  head  and  pcep'd 

fun  sly 
With  just  the  comer  of  her  roguish  eye, 
And  blush'd  so  bright  my  toddy  seem'd  to 

glow 
Beneath  the  rosy  blush  and  sweeter  grow ; 
And  once,  at  my  request,  she  took  a  sip, 
And  ncctar'd  all  the  liquor  with  her  lip. 
•  Take  heed !  for  Widow  Mysie's  game  is 

plain/ 
The  gossips  cried,  but  wam'd  me  all  in  vara: 
Ivike  sugar  melting  at  the  toddy's  kiss. 
My  very  caution  was  dissolved  in  bliss. 
Fear  died  for  ever  with  a  mocking  laugh, 
And  Mysie's  kisses  made  his  epitaph. 

Kisses  ?    Ay,  faith,  they  foUow'd  score  on 

score, 
After  the  first  I  stole  behind  the  door. 
And  lingered  softly  on  these  lips  of  mine 
IJke  Massic  whisky  drunk  by  bards  divine. 
But  O  I  the  glow,  the  r«ipture,  and  the  glee, 
That  night  she  let  me  draw  her  on  my  knee- 
When  bliss  thrill' d  from  her  to  my  finger- 
tips, 
Then  eddied  wildly  to  my  homing  lips, 
From  which  she  drank  it  back  with  kisses 

ffiin. 
Then  blush'd  and  glow'd  and  breathed  it 

back  Again— 
Till,  madden'd  with  the  ecstasy  divine, 
Iclflsp'd  her  close  and  craved  her  to  be  mine. 
And  thrilling,  panting,  struggling  up  to  fly, 
She  breathed  a  spicy  '  Yes '  with  glistenhig 

eye. 
And  while  my  veins  grew  fire,  my  heart 

went  wild, 
Fell  like  a  sunt)eam  on  my  heart,  and  smiled  I 

The  deed  thus  done,  I  hied  mo  home,  yo« 

say, 
And  rued  my  ftilly  when  I  woke  next  day  7 
Nay  I  nil  my  biisirr*^  wns  to  cwve  and  cry 
That  Hrnven  wouM  Imsfe  the  holy  knot  to  He, 
Though  •  Mysle  law,'  I  said,  '  mr  goUl  and 

gear 
Are  smnll,  and  will  !>r  smnll  fnr  nmny  n  year, 
Since  father  is  but  fifty  years  and  three, 
And  tough  as  cobbler's  wax,  though  spare 

and  wet  1 ' 


'Ah,  Tarn,'  she  sigh'd,   '  there's  nothing 

there  to  me — 
The  gold,  the  gear,  that  Mysie  wants  is  jron! ' 
And   brightly  clad,   with    kisses    thrffling 

through  me, 
Qong  like  a  branch  q&  trembling  blossGnis 

to  me. 

I  found  my  father  making  up  his  books, 
With  yellow  eyes  and  penny-hunting  looks. 

•  Father,'  I  said,  '  I'm  sick  of  single  life. 
And  will,  if  you  are  willing,  take  a  wife.' 

'  Humph,'  snapt  my  father,  '  (six  and  four 

are  ten. 
And  ten  are  twenty) — Marry  ?  who  ?  and 

when?' 
'  Mistress  Monroe,'  I  said,  '  that  keeps  the 

inn.' 
At  that  he  shrugg'd  his  shoulders  with  a 

grin: 
'  I  guess'd  as  much  !  the  tale  has  gone  the 

round  1 
Ye  might  have  stay'd  tiH  I  was  undergroond! 
But  please  yourself — I've  nothing  to  refuse. 
Choose  where  you  will — you're  old  enough 

to  choose ; 
But  mind, '  he  added,  blinking  yellow  eye, 
'  I'll  handle  my  own  guineas  till  I  die  ! 
Frankly  I  own,  you  might  have   diosen 

worse, 
Since  you  have  little  siller  in  your  puise — 
The  Inn  is  thriving,  if  report  be  true. 
And  Widow  Mysie  has  enough  for  two ! ' 

'  And  if  we  wait  till  he  has  gone  his  way. 
Why,  Mysie,  I'll  be  bald,  and  you'll  be  gray,' 
I  said  to  Mysie,  laughing  at  her  side. 
'Oh,  let  him  keep  his  riches,'  she  replied, 
'  He's  right  I  there's  plenty  here  for  you 

and  me  I 
May  he  live  long ;  and  happy  may  he  be  ! ' 

•  O  Mysle,  you're  an  angel,'  I  rctum'd. 
With  eye  that  glisten'd  dewily  and  3ream'd. 
Then  running  off  she  mixed,  with  tender 

glee, 
A  glass  of  comfort— sat  her  on  my  knee— 

•  Cotne,  Tarn  I '  she  cried,  '  who  cares  a  fig 

for  wealth— 
Ayi   let  him  keep  it  all,  and  here's  his 

health  I ' 
And  added,  shining  brightly  on  my  breast, 

•  Ah,  Tnm,  the  siller's  worthless— Love  is 

best  1 ' 


THE    WIDOW  MYSIE. 


O  Widow  Mysie.  wcrl  thou  fint  sincere. 
^^'hen  tender  accents  trembli;!!  on  mine  ear. 
Like  bees  thai  o'er  a  flower  will  float  and 

fleel. 
And  ere  the;  ligbt  make  muimurs  soft  and 


0  Widow  Myste,  not  at  Once  are  we 
Taughl  the  bise  icripluie  oT  Hypocrisy  I 

Even  pink  Sellishness  has  times.  1  know. 
When  thro'  hii  tal  a  pauioi'a  feeLngs  glow  ; 
Falsi.-hood  fint  learns  her  nature  u  ilh  a  sigh, 
And  nnises  bitterly  bei  first-born  Lie  ! 

Days  pass'd ;  and  I  began,  to  my  amaie, 
To  see  a  colder  light  in  Mysie's  gaie ; 
Once   when,   with   aim  about  her  softly 

1  snatch'd  a  kiss,  she  snapt  and  Bushl  and 

frownd ; 
But  oflener  her  face  a.  shadow  wore. 
Such  as  had  never  darken 'd  il  before  ; 
I  spoke  of  this,  I  begg'd  her  lo  eiplain,- 
She  tapt  my  cheek,  and  smiled,  aad  mused 

But,  in  the  middle  of  my  tove«laim. 

The  Leech's  watch  went  '  tick '  at  Bungo 

Farm; 
My  father  sicken'd.  and  his  features  cold 
Retain'd  the  hue,  without  the   gleam,  of 

Then  My^e  soften' d,  saddcn'd,  and  would 

Of  Eaiher's  sickness  with  a  dewy  cbeek  ; 
When  to  the  Inn  1  wander'd,  unto  me. 
Lightly,  as  if  she  walk'd  on  wool,  caoie  she. 
And  'Is  he  better?'  '  Is  he  changed  at  all  ? ' 
And  '  Heaven  help  him  I '  tenderly  would 


The    lore,    Ibe  Oie,   a   daughter's  handt 

possess— 
He  knows  our  troth — be  wiD  not  say  me  nay; 

And  he  may  live,  for  darker  cases  mend. 
To  bless  us  and  to  join  us  in  the  end  1 ' 
'  But,  Mysie '  '  Not  a  word,  the  thing  is 

She  said,  and  stopt  my  mouth  with  warm 

white  hand 
She  went  with  gentle  eyes  that  very  nighl. 
Stole  10   the  chamber  like  a  moonbeam 

while ; 
My  falbn'  scowl'd  at  first,  but  soon  was 

The  keep  was  carried,  and  the  deed  was 


call 


And  musing  stood,  one  little  hand  Of  snow 
Nestling  and  fluttering  on  my  shoulder — so  I 
But  father  sicken'd  on,  and  then  one  night, 
\^  hen  we  were  sitting  in  the  ingle-Ugbt, 
■  O  Tam,'  ibe  cried,  '  I  have  it  1—1  ihould 


She  smooth'd  the  plUowi  tmdetnea^  hit 

head, 
She  brought  sweet  music  roimdabont  his 

She  made  the  veiy  mustard-blislers  glow 
With  fire  as  soft  as  youthful  lovers  know. 
The  very  physic  bottles  losi  their  gloom 
And  seem'd  like  little  fairies  in  the  room. 
The  very  physic,  charm'd  by  her,  grew  line. 
Rhubarb  w^  neclaj,  castor-oil  was  wine. 
Half  darkly,  dimly,  yet  with  secret  flame 
Thai  titillated  up  and  down  his  frame. 
The  grim  old  man  lay  slill,  wifh  himgty 
eye 


Belter  and  better  every  day  grew  he. 
Colder  and  colder  grew  his  nuise  to  me, 
Till  up  be  leapt,  with  fresher  new  life  altir. 
And  only  sank  again—to  imeel  to  her  1 


no 
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'  Mysie  I ' — and  then,  in  accents  fierce  and 

bold, 
Demanded  why  ber  looks  had  grown  so 

cold? 
She  trembled,  flnsh'd.  a  tear  was  in  her  eye. 
She  dropc  her  gaze,  and  heaved  a  balmy 

»igh, 
Then  spoke  vrith  tender  pauses  low  and 

sad: 
Had  I  a  heart?    She  knew  full  wdl  I  had. 
Could  I  without  a  conscience-qualm  bdiold 
My  white-hair'd  father,   weak,  untended, 

old. 
Who  had  so  very  short  a  time  to  live, 
Reft  of  the  peace  a  woman's  hands  can  give  ? 
'  Mysie  I '  I  shriek'd,  with  heart  that  seem'd 

to  rend, 
With  glaring  eyes,  and  every  hair  on  end. 
Clasping  her  little  hands,  'O  Tarn,'  she 

cried, 
'  Save  for  my  help  your  father  would  have 

died; 
Bliss !  to  have  saved  your  filial  heart  that 

sorrow! 
But  for  my  help,  why,  he  may  die  to-morrow. 
Oo,  Tarn  I — this  weak  warm  heart  I  cannot 

trust 
To  utter  more— be  generous  !  be  just  I 
I  long  have  felt— I  say  it  hi  humility— 
A  sort  of— kind  of— incompatibility  I 
Go,  Tarn  I    Be  happy  I    Bless  you  I   Wed 

another  I 
And  I  shall  ever  love  you  !— as  a  mother  1 ' 


Sir.  so  it  was.    Stunn'd.  thunder-stricken, 

wild. 
I  raved,  while  father  trembled,  Mysie  smiled; 
O'er  all  the  country-side  the  scandal  rang, 
And  ere  I  knew,  (he  bells  began  to  clang  ' — 
And  shutting  eyes  and  stopping  ears,  as 

red 
As  ricks  on  firo,  I  blushing  turn'd  and  fled. 
Twelve  years  have  pass'd  since  I  escaped 

Ihr  net, 
And  fmhcr,  toujjh  ns  leather,  lingers  yet, 
A  grny  mare  rules,  the  laugh  has  come  to 

!IU\ 

I  sport,  and  thnnk  my  stars  that  I  am  free  t 
If  Mysie  likes  her  Imrgain  ill  or  well, 
Only  the  Deil,  who  won  it  hor,  can  tell  \ 
But  she,  who  could  so  well  his  arts  pursue. 
May  learn  a  trick  to  cheat  her  Teacher  too. 


THE  MINISTER  AND 
THE  ELFIN. 

I. 

'  O  WHO  among  you  will  win  for  me 

The  soul  of  the  Preacher  of  Woodilee? 

For  he  prays,  he  preaches,  he  labours  sore. 

He  cheats  me  alike  of  rich  and  poor. 

And  his  cheek  is  pale  with  a  thought  divine, 

And  I  would,  I  would  that  he  were  mine? ' 

•  O  surely  /  will  win  for  thee 

The  Minister  of  Woodilee ; 

Round  and  around  the  elfin  tree. 

Where  we  are  fleeting  in  company. 

The  Minister  of  Woodilee, 

Laughing  aloud,  shall  dance  with  me  t ' 

n. 

The  Minister  rode  in  the  white  moonshine. 
His  face  was  pale  with  his  thought  divine. 
And  he  saw  beneath  the  greenwood  tree 
As  sweet  a  maiden  as  well  could  be  : 
My  hair  of  gold  to  my  feet  fell  bright. 
My  eyes  were  blue,  and  my  brow  was  white. 
My  cheeks  were  fresh  as  the  milk  of  kine 
Mingled  with  drops  of  red  red  wine, 
And  they  shone  thro'  my  veil  o'  the  silk 

with  gleam 
Uke  a  lover's  face  thro'  a  thin  light  dream ; 
But  the  sickness  of  death  was  in  mine  ee, 
And  my  face  was  pallid  and  sad  to  see. 
And  I  moaned  aloud  as  the  man  came  near. 
And  I  heard  him  mutter  a  prayer  in  fear  1 

III. 

But  the  Minister,  when  he  look'd  on  roe. 
Leapt  down  and  set  my  head  on  his  knee. 
Wet  my  lips  with  the  running  stream. 
And  I  open'd  my  eyes  as  in  a  dream, 
I  open'd  my  eyes  and  look'd  on  him. 
And  his  head  whirl'd  round  and  his  cheek 

grew  dim  I 
I  kiss'd  him  twice,  I  kiss'd  him  thrice, 
Till  he  kiss'd  again  with  lips  of  ice. 
Till  he  kiss'd  again  with  lips  of  stone. 
And  clasped  me  close  to  his  cold  breast- 
bone ; 
And  tho'  his  face  was  weary  and  sad. 
He  laugh'd  aloud  and  seem'd  mad.  so  mad. 
Ihen  up  to  my  feet  I  leapt  in  glee. 
And  round  and  round  and  around  went  we, 
Under  the  moonlit  greenwood  tree  1 


^^j^OLimL 
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He  leapt  an  his  steed  and  borne  rode  he, 
The  Minister  of  Woodilee  ; 
And  when  at  the  door  of  the  manse  he  rdn'd, 
With  blood  his  lips  were  damp'd  and  slain'd. 
And  he  pruy'd  B  pra-yer  for  his  shame  and 

And  diopi  a  tesr*^  he  entet'd  in. 

But  ihe  smile  divine  from  his  face  had  fled, 

When  he  laid  him  down  on  his  dying  bed. 


'  O  thanks,  for  thou  hast  won  for  m 
The  Minister  of  Woodilee, 
Who  nevermore,  O  nevermore. 
Shall  preach  and  pray  and  labour  s( 
And  cheat  mc  alike  of  rich  and  pool 
For  the  smile  divine  no  more  wears 
Hasten  and  bring  his  soul  to  me  I ' 


Oh,  off  I  lan  his  soul  to  win. 
And  the  gray  gra)'  manse  I  enler'd  in. 
And  I  saw  him  lying  on  his  bed. 
With  book  and  candle  at  his  head  ; 
But  when  be  tum'd  him,  weaiy  and  weak. 
A  smile  and  a  leai  were  on  his  cheek. 
And  be  look  my  hand  and  kiss'd  it  thrice, 
Tho'  his  lips  were  datnmy  cold  as  ice:. 
'  O  wherefore,  wherefore,  doM  Ihon 
One  who  has  stolen  thy  soul  from  bUss  ? ' 
Then  over  his  face  so  pak  with  pain 
The  thought  divine  came  back  again. 
And  '  I  love  thee  more  for  the  shame,'  he 

said, 
'  I  love  thee  more  on  my  dying  bed, 
And  I  cannot,  cannot  love  thee  less, 
Tbo'  my  heart  is  wae  for  its  wickedness  ; 
1  love  thee  better,  I  love  thee  best, 
Sweet  S[»rit  that  errest  and  wanderest ; 
Colder  and  colder  my  blood  doth  run, 
I  pray  for  Ibee.  pray  for  thee,  little  one  1 ' 
Then  I  heard  the  bell  for  the  dying  toll. 
And  I  reach'd  out  hands  to  seize  his  soul. 
But  I  trembled  and  shriek'd  lo  see  as  he 

died 
An  angel  in  white  at  hts  bedside  1 
And  I  fled  away  to  the  greenwood  tree. 
Where  the  elves  were  fleeting  in  company. 
And  I  bate  mjr  Immortality, 
And  'twere  better  to  be  a  man  and  dee  1 


VILLAGE  VOICES. 


JANUARY  WIND. 

The  wind,  wife,  the  wind  ;  how  it  blows. 

how  it  blows ; 
It  grips  the  latch,  it  shakes  the  house,  it 

whistles,  it  screams,  it  crows. 
It  dashes  on  the  window-pane,  then  rushes 


otTwi 


Ve  scarce  can  hear  your  own  loud  voice,  it 

clatters  so  loud  and  high  ; 
And  far  away  upon  the  sea  it  floats  with 

thunder-call, 
The  wind,  wife,  the  wind,  wife ;  the  wind 

that  did  it  all  I 


The  wind,  wife,  the  wind ;  how  it  blew,  how 

it  blew; 
The  very  night  our  boy  was  bom,  ll  whistled. 

And  while  you  moan'd  upon  your  bed,  and 
your  heart  was  dark  with  fright, 

I  swear  il  mingled  with  the  soul  of  the  boy 
you  bore  that  night ; 

It  scarcely  seems  a  winter  since,  and  the 


The  wind,  wile,  the  wlikd  ;  bow  it  blowi, 
bow  it  blowl ! 

It  changes,  shifts,  without  a  cause.  It  ceases. 


dgoes; 
And  David  ever  was  (h 

and  wild,  and  bold- 
For  wilful  lad  will  have  his  way,  and  the 

wind  no  hand  can  hold  ; 
But  ah  I  the  wind,  the  changeful  wind,  was 

more  in  the  blame  than  he  ; 
The  wind,  wife  ;  the  wind,  wife,  that  blew 


r  'tis  ntn,  now 
!el  the  sOenoe 
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'Twas  thus  the  night  he  went  away,  and  we 

sat  in  silence  here, 
We  listen'd  to  our  beating  hearts,  and  aU 

was  weary  and  drear ; 
We  long'd  to  hear  the  wind  again,  and  to 

hold  our  David's  hand — 
The  wind,  wife  ;  the  wind,  wife,  that  blew 

him  out  from  land  I 

V. 

The  wind,  wife,  the  wind  ;  up  again,  up 

again ! 
It  blew  our  David  round  the  world,  yet 

shriek'd  at  our  window-pane  ; 
And  ever  since  that  time,  old  wife,  in  rain, 

and  in  sun,  and  in  snow. 
Whether  1  work  or  weary  here,  I  hear  it 

whistle  and  blow. 
It   moans   aroimd,   it    groans  around,   it 

comes  with  scream  and  cry  - 
The  wind,  wife  ;  the  wind,  wife ;  may  it 

blow  him  home  to  die  I 


II. 
APRIL  RAIN. 

I. 

Showers,  showers,  nought  but  showers, 

and  it  wants  a  week  of  May, 
Flowers,  flowers,  summer  flowers,  are  hid 

in  the  green  and  the  gray  ; 
Green  buds  and  gray  shoots  cover  their 

sparkling  gear, 
They  stir  beneath,  they  long  to  burst,  for 

the  May  is  so  near,  so  near, — 
While  I  spin  and  I  spin,  and  the  Angers  of 

the  Rain 
Fall  patter,  pitter,  pattei,  on  the  pane. 

II. 

Showers,  showers,  silver  showers,  murmur 

and  softly  sing. 
Flowers,     flowers,    summer    flowers,    are 

swelling  and  hearkening  ; 
It  wants  a  week  of  May,  when  my  love  and 

I  will  be  one, 
The  flowers  will  burst,  the  birds  will  sing, 

as  we  walk  to  church  in  the  stm. 
So  patter  goes  my  heart,   in  a  kind  of 

pleasant  pain. 
To  the  patter,  pitter,  patter  of  the  RAin. 


III. 
SUMMER  MOON. 

I. 

Summer  Moon,  O  Summer  Moon,  across 

the  west  you  fly, 
You  gaze  on  half  the  earth  at  once  with 

sweet  and  steadfast  e3re  ; 
Summer  Moon,  O  Summer  Moon,  were  I 

aloft  with  thee, 
I  know  that  I  could  look  upon  my  boy  who 

sails  at  sea. 

II. 

Summer   Moon,  O   Summer  Moon,   you 

throw  your  silver  showers 
Upon  a  glassy  sea  that  lies  round  shores  of 

fruit  and  flowers. 
And  on  the  blue  tide's  silver  edge  drop 

blossoms  in  the  breeze. 
And  the  shadow  of  the  ship  lies  dark  near 

shades  of  orange-trees. 

111. 

Summer  Moon,   O  Summer  Moon,   now 

wind  and  storm  have  fled, 
Youi  light  creeps  thro'  a  cabin-pane  and 

lights  a  flaxen  head  : 
He  tosses  with  his  hps  apart,  lies  smiling  in 

your  gleam, 
For  underneath  his  folded  lids  you  put  a 

gentle  dream. 

IV. 

Summer  Moon,  O  Summer  Moon,  his  head 

is  on  his  arm. 
He  stirs  with  balmy  breath  and  sees  the 

moonlight  on  the  Farm, 
He  stirs  and  breathes  his  mother's  name,  he 

smiles  and  sees  once  more 
The  Moon  above,   the   fields  below,   the 

shadow  at  the  door. 

V. 

Summer  Moon,  O  Summer  Moon,  across 

the  lift  you  go, 
Far  south  you  gaze  and  see  my  Boy,  where 

groves  of  orange  grow  I 
Simimer  Moon,  O  Summer  Moon,  you  turn 

again  to  me, 
And  seem  to  have  the  smile  of  him  who 

sleeps  upon  the  sea  1 
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IV. 

DECEMBER  SNOW. 

upon  the  floor. 
And  tick  1  lick  1  tick  1  wife,  the  dock  goes 

THE  cold,  cold  mow  1  Uic  snow  that  lid  so 

white ! 

The  moon  and  stara  are  hidden,  there  ia 

■Tis  cold,  cold,   cold  1— 'twere  belter  she 

nciiher  wannih  nor  light— 

were  dead. 

Not  ibal  I  beedthe  Minister,  and  the  bitter 

JeanieUes this  night? 

things  he  said.— 

Bat  to  tbink  my  lassie  cannot  find  a  pUce 

to  lay  her  head- 

■Tis  cold.  cold.  cold,  since  Jeanie  wenl  avraj. 

'Tis  cold,  cold,  cold,  wife— better  she  wete 

Theworid  has  changed,  I  ut  and  irait,  and 

dcadl 

lislcD  night  and  day, 

The  boose  is  silent,  silenl,  and  my  hair  has 

grown  so  gray-^ 

The  cold,  cold  snow  I  the  snow  that  lies  to 

Tis  cold,  cold,  cold,  wife,  since  Jeanie  went 

white! 

away. 

Beneath  the  snow  faer  little  one  is  bidden 

out  of  sight. 

And  tick  1  tick  1  tick  1  the  clock  goes  ever- 

But  up  above,  the  wind  blows  keen,  there's 

neither  warmlb  nor  Ught, 

It  chills  me,  wife— il  teecns  10  keep  our 

baim  beyond  Ibe  door; 

Jeanie  Ues  this  nl^t  1 

London  Poems. 
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inr  UoeiD  ia'i  mile  HeuchcDkba  1 
ler  tebc't,  nidiL  Tielen  ist'i  bckvuM, 
0  Lhr^i  [■'^kt,  da  ut'i  intertEaat. 

Famti  -  Vmtitl  mu/iUm  TJumlir. 


BEX  HILL,  1866. 

Now,  when  the  calkins  of  Ibe  hanl  swing 
Wilher'd  above  Ihe  lealy  nook  wherein 
The  chaffincb  breasts  hei  Eve  blue  speckled 

«ES. 
All  nnuid  the  thorn  grows  fragtant,  white 

with  may. 
And  undenwath  the  fresh  wild  hyadnih- 

bed 
Shimmers  like  water  in  the  whispering  wind  1 
Now.  on  this  sweet  still  gloaming  of  the 

spring. 
Within  my  collage  by  the  sea.  I  sit. 
Thinking  of  yonder  dly  wboe  I  dwdt, 
Wbeitin  I  sleken'd,  and  whereof  I  learn' 
So  much  thnt  dweDs  like  music  on  my  hrain. 


\a  Ihe  glooming ;  and  I  feel 
of  other  yean, — 
of   distant    dorer 


Sweet,  iweet.  Ihough  ihey  awaken  letiovs 

The  good  days  dead,  the  wdl'bek>vid 
gone 
Before  me,  kmely  I  abode  amid 
The  baying,  and  the  selling,  and  Ibe  ttrUe 
CX  linle  naimti :  yr  there  stQI  nmabt'd 


it4 
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Something  to  thank  the  Lord  for.— I  could 

live! 
On  winter  nights,  when  wind  and  snow  were 

out, 
Afford  a  pleasant  fire  to  keep  me  warm  ; 
And  while  I  sat,  with  homeward-looking 

eyes, 
And  while  I  heard  the  humming  of  the  town, 
I  fancied  'twas  the  sound  I  used  to  hear 
In  Scotland,  when  I  dwelt  beside  the  sea. 
I  knew  not  how  it  was,  or  why  it  was, 
I  only  heard  a  sea-sound,  and  was  sad. 
It  haunted  me  and  pain'd  me,  and  it  made 
That  little  life  of  penmanship  a  dream  I 
And  yet  it  served  my  soul  for  company, 
When  the  dark  city  gather'd  on  my  brain, 
And  from  the  solitude  came  never  a  voice 
To  bring  the  good  days  back,  and  show  my 

heart 
It  was  not  quite  a  solitary  thing. 

The  purifying  trouble  grew  and  grew, 
Till  silentness  was  more  than  I  could  bear. 
Brought  by  the  ocean  murmur  from  afar, 
Came  silent  phantoms  of  the  misty  hills 
Which  I  had  known  and  loved  in  other  days; 
And,  ah  !  from  time  to  time,  the  hum  of  life 
Around  me,  the  strange  faces  of  the  streets, 
Mingling  with  those  thin  phantoms  of  the 

hills. 
And  with  that  ocean-murmur,  made  a  cloud 
That  changed  around  my  life  with  shades 

and  sounds, 
And.  melting  often  in  the  light  of  day, 
Left  on  my  brow  dews  of  aspiring  dream. 
And  then  I  sang  of  Scottish  dales  and  dells, 
And  human  shapes  that  lived  and  moved 

therein, 
Made  solemn  in  the  shadow  of  the  hiUs. 
Thereto,  not  seldom,  did  I  seek  to  make 
The  busy  life  of  London  musical. 
And  phrase  in  modem  song  the  troubled 

lives 
Of  dwellers  in  the  sunless  lanes  and  streets. 
Yet  ever  I  was  haunted  from  afar, 
While  singing ;   and  the  presence  of  the 

mountains 
Was  on  me  ;  and  the  murmur  of  the  sea 
Deepen'd  my  mood ;  whijc  everywhere  I  saw, 
Flowing  beneath  the  blackness  of  the  streets, 
The  ciurent  of  sublimer,  sweeter  life, 
Which  is  the  source  of  human  smiles  and 

tears, 


And,  melodised,  becomes  the  strength  of 
song. 

Darkling,  I  long'd  for  utterance,  whereby 
Poor  people  might  be  holpen,  gladden'd, 

cheer'd ; 
Bright'ning  at  times.  I  sang  for  singing's 

sake. 
The  wild  wind  of  ambition  grew  subdued, 
And  left  the  changeful  current  of  my  soul 
Crystal  and  pure  and  clear,  to  glass  like 

watfer 
The  sad  and  beautiful  of  human  life  ; 
And.  even  in  the  unsung  city's  streets, 
Seem'd  quiet  wonders  meet  for  serious  song. 
Truth  hard  to  phrase  and  render  musicaL 
For  ah  I  the  weariness  and  weight  of  tears. 
The  crying  out  to  God,  the  wish  for  slumber, 
They  lay  so  deep,  so  deep  I    God  heard 

them  aU ; 
He  set  them  tmto  music  of  His  own ; 
But  easier  far  the  task  to  sing  of  kings, 
Or  weave  weird  ballads  where  the  moon-dew 

glistens, 
Than  body  forth  this  life  in  beauteous  sound. 
The  crowd  had  voices,  but  each  living  man 
Within  the  crowd  seem'd  silence-smit  and 

hard : 
They  only  heard  the  murmur  of  the  town. 
They  only  felt  the  dimness  in  their  eyes. 
And  now  and  then  tum'd  startled,  when  they 

saw 
Some  weary  one  fling  up  his  arms  and  drop, 
Clay-cold,  among  them, — and  they  scarcely 

grieved. 
But  hush'd  their  hearts  a  time,  and  hurried 

on. 

'Twas  comfort  deep  as  tears  to  sit  alone. 
Haunted  by  shadows  from  afar  away. 
And  try  to  utter  forth,  in  tuneful  speech, 
What  lay  so  musically  on  my  heart 
But,  though  it  sweeten'd  life,  it  seem'd  in  vain. 
For  while  I  sang,  much  that  was  clear  be- 
fore— 
The  souls  of  men  and  women  in  the  streets. 
The  sounding  sea.  the  presence  of  the  hills. 
And  all  the  weariness,  and  all  the  fret. 
And  all  the  dim,  strange  pain  for  what  had 

fled— 
Tum'd  into  mist,  mingled  before  mine  e>'es, 
Rbll'd  up  like  wreaths  of  smoke  to  heaven, 
and  died : 
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The  pen  drupl  from  my  hand,  mine  e]'es 
And  Ibe  greal  xoex  was  in  mine  ear^  again, 

Hither  to  pastoral  soliluile  I  came, 
Happy  (o  breathe  again  serencr  air 
And  feel  a  purer  snnshine  ;  and  the  woods 
And  meadow^  were  to  me  an  ecstasy. 
The  sitiging  birds  a  glory,  and  ihe  trees 
A  giecn  perpema!  feasi  10  till  the  eye 
And  shimmer  in  upon  the  soul ;  but  chief, 
There  rame  Ihe  murmur  of  the   waters, 

sounds 
Of  sunny  tides  that  wash  on  silver  sands. 
Or  cries  of  waves  that  anguish'd  and  went 

white 
Under  the  eyes  of  lightnings.    'Twas  a  bhss 
Beyond  the  bliss  of  dreaming,  yet  in  lime 
It  grew  familiar  as  my  mother's  face  ; 
And  when  the  wonder  and  the  ecstasy 
Had  mingled  with  Ibe  beatings  of  my  heart. 
The  terrible  City  loom'd  from  fai  away 
Andgacber'don  me  cloudily, dropping  dews, 
Even  as  those  phantoms  of  departed  days 
Had    haunted  me  in  London  streets  and 

Wherefore  in  brighter  mood  I  sought  again 

To  make  the  hfe  of  London  musical. 

And  sought  the  mitrorof  mysoulforshaiKS 

That  linget'd,  faces  bright  or  agonised, 

Yet  ever  taking  something  beautiful 

From  glamour  of  green  branches,  and  of 

clouds 
Tlial  jUded  piloted  by  g;oIden  aits. 


And  ill 


list  to  sing  of  sad  things  oft, 
id  things  in  this  life  of  breath 
sweetest,  deepest    Tears  bring 


Sweetens  the'smeUing  brier  ;  and  I,  thank 

God, 
Have  anguish'd  here  in  no  ignoble  teara— 
Tears  for  the  pale  friendwith  the  singing  lips, 
Tears  for  the  father  with  the  gentle  eyes 
(My  dearest  up  in  heaven  neit  to  God) 
Who  loved  me  like  a  woman.     I  have 

wrought 
Ko  garland  of  the  rose  a 
Grown  in  a  careful  gardi 
But  I  have  galher'd  samphire  diidly, 
Oote  to  (he  bcdlowiouing  at  K  Sea. 


Gut  a  aifuUr 

Andlcaniux^u'ayihf; 
GrHQ  boughs  arc  Ita-'^hing 

And  the  Howimi  ai  lay  f< 
the  wind  thai  bringcth  lh< 


THE  LITTLE  MILLINER; 
With  fairy  foot  and  fearless  gaie 


3r  lin  hath  she, 

donthaSea, 

her,  day  Jind  night ; 


Mv  girl  hath  violet  eyes  and  yellow  hair, 
A  soft  hand,  like  a  lady's,  small  and  fair, 
A   sweet   face   pouting  in  a  white  sttaw 

bonnet, 
A  tiny  fool,  and  little  bool  upon  it ; 
And  all  her  finery  to  charm  beholders 
Is  the  gray  shawl  drawn  light  around  her 

shoulders. 
The  plain  stuff-gown  and  collar  white  as 

And  sweet  red  petticoat  that  peeps  below. 
But  gladly  in  the  busy  town  goes  she. 
Summer  and  winter,  fearing  nobodie  ; 
She  pats  the  pavement  with  her  fairy  feel. 
With  fearless  eyes  she  charms  the  crowded 


We  lodged  in  the s,ime house ayear ago; 
She  on  the  topmosl  floor,  1  jusl  below, — 
She,  a  poor  milliner,  content  and  wise, 
I,  a  poor  city  clerk,  with  hopes  ti 
And,  long  e 


re  frieads,  Ilotint  to 


The  little  angel  on  the  floor  abore. 
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Tot,  every  mom,  ere  from  my  bed  I  stirr'd, 
Her  chamber  door  would  open,   and   I 

heard, — 
And  listen'd,  blushing,  to  her  coming  down, 
And  palpitated  with  her  rustling  gown. 
And  tingled  while  her  foot  went  downward 

slow, 
Creak'd  like  a  cricket,  pass'd,   and  died 

below  ; 
Then  peeping  from  the  window,  pleased  and 

sly, 
I  law  the  pretty  shining  face  go  by. 
Healthy  and  rosy,    fresh   from   slumber 

sweet, — 
A  sunbeam  in  the  quiet  morning  street 
All  winter  long,  witless  who  peep'd  the  while, 
She  sweeten'd  the  chill  mornings  with  her 

smile : 
When  the  soft  snow  was  falling  dimly  white. 
Shining  among  it  with  a  child's  delight, 
Bright  as  a  rose,   though  nipping  winds 

might  blow. 
And  leaving  fairy  footprints  in  the  snow ! 

And  every  night,  when  in  from  work  she 

tript. 
Red  to  the  ears  I  from  my  chamber  slipt, 
l*hat  I  might  hear  upon  the  narrow  stair 
Her  low  'Good  evening,'  as  she  pass'd  me 

there. 
And  when  her  door  was  closed,  below  sat  I. 
And  hearken'd  stilly  as  she  stirr'd  on  high, — 
Watch'd  the  red  firelight  shadows  in  the 

room, 
Fashion'd  her  face  before  me  in  the  gloom, 
And  heafd  her  close  the  window,  lock  the 

door, 
Moving  about  more  lightly  than  before, 
And  thought,  '  She  is  undressing  now  I '  and 

ohi 
My  checks  were  hot,  my  heart  was  in  a  glow! 
And  I  made  pictures  of  her, — standing  bright 
Before  the  looking-glass  in  bed-g^own  white, 
Upbinding  in  a  knot  her  yellow  hair. 
Then  kneeling  timidly  to  say  a  prayer ; 
Till,  lost,  the  floor  creak'd  sofily  overhead, 
'Neath  bare  feet  tripping  to  the  little  bed, — 
And  all  was  hush'd.    Yet  still  I  hearken'd 

on, 
Till  the  faint  sounds  about  the  streets  were 

gone; 
And  saw  her  slumbering  with  lips  apart. 
One  little  hand  upon  her  little  heart, 


The  other  pillowing  a  face  that  smiled 
In  slumber  like  the  slumber  of  a  child. 
The  bright  hair  shining  round  the  small 

white  ear. 
The  soft  breath  stealing  visible  and  clear. 
And  mixing  with  the  moon's,  whose  frosty 

gleam 
Made  round  her  rest  a  vaporous  light  of 

dream. 

How  free  she  wander'd  in  the  wicked  place, 
Protected  only  by  her  gentle  face  I 
She  saw  bad  things — how  could  she  choose 

but  see? — 
She  heard  of  wantonness  and  misery ; 
The  city  closed  aroimd  her  night  and  day, 
But  lightly,  happily,  she  went  her  way. 
Nothing  of  evil  that  she  saw  or  heard 
Could  touch  a  heart  so  innocently  stirr'd, — 
By  simple  hopes  that  cheer'd  it  through  the 

storm. 
And  little  flutterings  that  kept  it  warm. 
No  power  had  she  to  reason  out  her  needs, 
To  give  the  whence  and  wherefore  of  her 

deeds ; 
But  she  was  good  and  pure  amid  the  strife. 
By  virtue  of  the  joy  that  was  her  life. 
Here,  where  a  thousand  spirits  daily  fall. 
Where  heart  and  soul  and  senses  turn  to 

gall. 
She  floated,  pure  as  innocent  could  be. 
Like  a  smsdl  sea-bird  on  a  stormy  sea« 
Which  breasts  the  billows,  wafted  to  and 

fro. 
Fearless,  uninjured,  while  the  strong  winds 

blow, 
While  the  clouds  gather,  and  the  waters 

roar. 
And  mighty  ships  are  broken  on  the  shore. 

And  London  streets,  with  all  their  noise 

and  stir, 
Had  many  a  pleasant   sight  to  pleasure 

her. 
There  were  the  shops,  where  wonders  ever 

new. 
As  in  a  garden,  changed  the  whole  year 

through. 
Oft  would  she  stand  and  watch  with  laughter 

sweet 
The  Punch  and  Judy  in  the  quiet  street ; 
Or  look  and  listen  while  soft  minuets 
Play'd  the  street  organ  with  the  marionettes; 
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Or  joinwl  the  motley  group  of  mm?  folks 
Roood  the  jiitel  hnclister  irilh  his  wares 

aod  jokes. 
Fearless  uid  glad,  she  joio'd  (he  crowd  thai 

flows 
Along  the  »tr«els  at  festivals  and  shows. 
In  summer  tin>e,  ihe  loved  the  porks  and 

Where  &IK  folk  drive  Iheir  carriages  and 

In  winter  time  hei  blood  was  In  a  glow. 
At  the  white  coming  of  the  pleasant  snow  : 
And  ID  the  slonn;  nights,  when  dark  lain 

pours. 
She  found  it  [deasant,  too,  to  sit  indoors. 
And  sing  and  sew,  and  listen  to  the  gales, 
Or  read  the  penny  journal  with  the  tales. 

Once  In  the  year,  at  merry  Christmas 


She  saw  the  glor 

Feasted  and  wtmder'd,  langh'd  and  clBpp'd 

Up  in  the  gallery  among  the  crowd. 
Gathering  dreams  of  ^dryland  and  fun 
To  cheer  her  till  another  year  was  done  ; 
More  happy,  and  more  near  to  heaven,  so. 
Than  many  a  lady  in  the  tiers  below. 

And  JQSt  because  her  heart  was  pure  and 
glad. 
She  lack'd  the  pride  that  finer  ladies  had  : 
She  had  no  scom   for  those   who  Uvcd 

The  weary  women  with  Ihcir  painted  Uisa ; 
It  never  struck  her  little  braio,  be  sure. 
She  was  so  rery  much  more  fine  and  pure. 
Softly  she  pass'd  them  in  the  public  places, 
MarveUing  at  their  fearful  childish  faces  ; 
She  sbdter'd  neai  them,  when  a  shower 

would  fall. 
And  felt  a  little  fiigfaten'd.  that  i 
And  walch'd  tbem,  noting  as  ihey  stood 

Their  dress  and  fine  things  with  i 
eye. 


We 


c  friendless,  yet.  in  fear  and 


T  sought  in  vain  for  courage  to  speak  out. 
Wilder  my  heart  could  ne'er  have  throbb'd 

before  her. 
My  thoughts  have  stoop'd  more  humbly  to 

adore  hn-. 
My  love  more  timid  and  more  still  have 

Had  Polly  beeti  a  queen  upon  a  throne. 
All  I  could  do  was  wish  and  dream  and  sigh. 
Blush  to  theears  whene'er  she  pass'd  me  by, 
SliU  comforted,  altbongh  she  did  not  love 


Because — her  little  room  wi 

'Twas  when  the  spring  w 


:  just  above  mel 
s  coming,  when 


Hod  melted,  and  fresh  winds  began  to  blow. 
And  girls  were  selling  violets  in  the  town. 
That  suddenly  a  fever  stmck  me  down. 
The  world  was  changed,  the  sense  of  life 

And  Dolbing  but  a  shadow-tand  lemain'd ; 
Death  came  in  a  dark  mist  and  look'd  at 

I  felt  his  breathing,  thongb  I  could  not  see. 
But  heavily  I  lay  and  did  not  stir. 
And  had  strange  images  and  dreams  of  ktr. 
Then  came  a  vacancy  :  with  feeble  breath, 
I  sbivei'd  under  the  cold  touch  of  Death, 
And  swoon'd  among  stiange  visions  of  the 


When  J 


'oice  call'd  from  Heaven,  and  he 


And  it  was  night,  and  I  coold  see  and  hear. 
And  I  was  in  the  room  1  held  so  dear,  _ 
And  ttnaware,  stietch'd  out  upon  my  bed, 
I  hearken'd  for  a  footstep  overhead. 

Bat  an  was  bush'd.    I  look'd  aroond  Ibe 

And  slowly  made  out   shapes  amid   the 

gWnL 
The  wall  was  redden'd  by  a  rosy  light, 
A  laint  file  Bicker'd,  and  I  knew  'twas  niglil, 
Beiaase  bdow  there  was  a  soimd  of  leet 
Dying  away  along  the  quiet  itreoi,— ^ 
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When,  turning  my  pale  face  and  sighing 

low, 
I  saw  a  vision  in  the  quiet  glow : 
A  little  figure,  in  a  cotton  gown, 
Looking  upon  the  fire  and  stooping  down. 
Her  side  to  me,  her  face  illumed,  she  eyed 
Two   chestnuts    burning    slowly,   side  by 

side, — 
Her  lips  apart,  her  clear  eyes  strain'd  to  see. 
Her  little  hands  clasp'd  tight  aroimd  her 

knee. 
The  firelight  gleaming  on  her  golden  head. 
And  tinting  her  white  neck  to  rosy  red. 
Her  features  bright,  and  beautiful,  and  pure. 
With  childish  fear  and  yearning  half  demure. 

Oh,  sweet,  sweet  dream  !  I  thought,  and 
strain'd  mine  eyes, 
Fearing  to  break  the  spell  with  words  and 
sighs. 

Softly  she  stoop'd,  her  dear  face  sweetly 

fair, 
And  sweeter  since  a  light  like  love  was  there. 
Brightening,  watching,  more  and  more  elate. 
As  the  nuts  glow'd  together  in  the  grate. 
Crackling  with  little  jets  of  fiery  light, 
Till  side  by  side  they  tum'd  to  ashes  white, — 
Then  up  she  leapt,  her  face  cast  off  its  fear 
For  rapture  that  itself  was  radiance  clear. 
And  would  have  cbpp'd  her  little  hands  in 

glee, 
But,  pausing,  bit  her  lips  and  peep'd  at  me. 
And  met  the  face  that  yeam'd  on  her  so 

whitely. 
And  gave  a  cry  and  trembled,  blushing 

brightly. 
While,  raised  on  elbow,  as  she  tum'd  to  flee, 
*  Polly  I*  I  cried,— and  grew  as  red  as  she  ! 

It  was  no  dream  !— for  soon  my  thoughts 
were  clear. 
And  she  could  tell  me  all.  and  I  could  hear  : 
How  in  my  sickness  friendless  I  had  lain, 
How  the  hard  people  pitied  not  my  pain  ; 
How,  in  despite  of  what  bad  people  said, 
She  left  her  labours,  stopp'd  beside  my  bed. 
And  nursed  me,  thinking  sadly  I  would  die  ; 
How,  in  the  end.  the  danger  pass'd  me  by  ; 
How  she  had  sought  to  steal  away  before 
The  sickness  pass'd,  and  I  was  strong  once 
more. 


By  fits  she  told  the  story  in  mine  ear. 
And  troubled  all  the  telling  with  a  (ear 
Lest  by  my  cold  man's  heart  she  shonkl  be 

chid, 
Lest  I  should  think  her  bold  in  whatshe  did ; 
But.  lying  on  my  bed*  I  dared  to  say. 
How  I  had  watch'd  and  loved  her  many  a 

day. 
How  dear  she  was  to  me,  and  dearer  still 
For  that  strange  kindness  done  while  I  was 

ill. 
And  how  I  could  but  think  that  Heaven 

above 
Had  done  it  all  to  bind  our  lives  in  love. 
And  Polly  cried,  turning  her  face  away. 
And  seem'd  afraid,  and  answer'd  'yea  'nor 

•nay  ;' 
Then  stealing  close,  with  little  pants  and 

sighs. 
Look'd  on  my  pale  thin  face  and  earnest 

eyes. 
And  seem'd  in  act  to  fling  her  arms  about 
My  neck,  then,  blushing,  paused,  in  flutter- 
ing doubt. 
Last,  sprang  upon  my  heart,  sighing  and 

sobbing, — 
That  I  might  feel  how  gladly  hers  was 

throbbing  ! 

Ah  I  ne'er  shall  I  forget  until  I  die 
How  happily  the  dreamy  days  went  by, 
While  I  grew  well,  and  lay  with  soft  heart- 
beats, 
Heark'ning  the  pleasant  murmur  from  the 

streets. 
And  Polly  by  me  like  a  sunny  beam, 
And  life  all  changed,  and  love  a  drowsy 

dream  I 
'Twas  happiness  enough  to  lie  and  see 
The  little  golden  head  bent  droopingly 
Over  its  sewing,  while  the  still  time  flew, 
And  my  fond  eyes  were  dim  with  happy 

dew  I 
And  then,  when  I  was  nearly  well  and 

strong. 
And  she  went  back  to  labour  all  day  long. 
How  sweet  to  lie  alone  with  half-shut  eyes, 
And  hear  the  distant  murmurs  and  the  cries. 
And  think  how  pure  she  was  from  pain  and 

sin. — 
And  how  the  summer  days  were  coming  in  I 
Then,  as  the  sunset  faded  from  the  room. 
To  listen  for  her  footstep  in  the  gloom, 
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'o  pant  at  it  came  stealing  up  the  stair, 
~a  feel  my  whole  life  biighien  unaware 
Vhen  the  soft  tap  came  to  the  door,  and 

rhe  door  was  opeo'd  for  her  smile  again  I 

lest,  (he  long  eveningsl— when,  till  late  at 

night, 


in  the  long  and  pleasant  eventide. 
Why,  what  is  Polly  making  at  my  side  ? 
What  but  a  silk-gown,  beautiful  and  grand, 
We  bought  together  lalely  in  ihe  Strand  I 
What  but  a  dress  to  go  to  church  in  aoOD, 

wear  right  queenly    neaih  a  hotiey- 


And  who  shall  n 


I  woidd  draw  close  hi 


with  ber  n 


Vhile  ■  Here.'  I  cried,  '  I  count  my  wealth 

in  gold  1  ■ 
kimelimea  we  play'd  ai  cards,  and  ihrill'd 

withbli^, 
>D  trumping  one  another  with  a  kiss. 
Uid  oft  our  thoughts  grew  sober  and  found 

)f  wondrous  depth  in  marriage  plans  and 

schemes  ; 
Ind  she  with  pretty  calculating  lips 
iat  by  me,  cautious  to  the  Gnger-tipi, 
rill,  all  our  calculations  grown  a  bore, 
Ve  summ'd  them  up  in  kisses  as  before  I 


Her  tiny  fool  and  liilTe  boot  upon  it. 
Embtoider'd  peliicoal  and  silk-gown  new, 
And  shawl  she  wears  as  few  fine  ladies  do? 
And  she  will  keep,  to  charm  away  all  ill, 
The  lucky  sixpence  in  her  pocket  still  I 
And  we  will   turn,    come  fair  or  cloudy 

To  ashes,  like  the  chestnuts,  close  logeiher  1 


Through  the  bluk  intake  upm 


While  binlly,  ndly,  iilfully  she  ipeaki. 


-low,  when  that  night  I  woke  and  look'd 

found  hetbusy  with  a  charm  profound, — 
)ne  chestnut  was  hereelf,  my  girl  confess'd, 

\nd  if  they  bum'd  together  side  by  side, 
le  loved  her.  and  she  would  become  his 

Vnd  bum  indeed  they  did,  to  her  delight.- 
lad  had  the  pretty  charm  not  proven  right  7 
rhus  much,  and  more,  with  timorous  joy, 

she  said, 
Aliile  her  confessor,  loo,  grew  rosy  red, — 
Vnd  close  logeiher  press'd  two  blis^ul  faces, 
U  I  absolved  the  sinner,  with  embtaces. 


r  come  again,   winds 


It  patters  down  the  glass,  and  on  the  sill. 
And  splashes  in  the  pools  along  the  lane — 
Then  gives  a  kiad  of  shiver,  and  is  still : 
One  likes  to  bear  il,  though,  when  one  is 
ill. 
Rain,  rain,  rain,  rain  1 
Ah,  how  it  pours  and  pours  I 

A  dismal  day  for  poor  girls  ont-o'-doon  I 


Ah,  don't  I  That  sort  ofcomtott  mokes  me 
cry. 

And,  Parson,  since  I'm  bad,  I  want  to  die. 
The  roaring  of  the  street 
The  tramp  of  feet. 
The  sobbing  of  the  rain. 
Bring  nought  bul  pain ; 
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They're  gone  into  the  aching  of  my  brain ; 
And  whether  it  be  light, 
Or  dark  dead  night, 
Wherever  I  may  be,  I  hear  them  plain  1 
I'm  lost  and  weak,  and  can  no  longer  bear 
To  wander,  like  a  shadow,  here  and  there — 
As  useltts  as  a  stone — tired  out—and 

sick! 
So  that  they  put  me  down  to  slumber 
quick, 
It  does  not  matter  where. 
No  one  will  miss  me ;  all  win  hurry  by. 
And  never  cast  a  thought  on  one  so  low ; 
Fine  gentlemen  miss  ladies  when  they  go, 
But  folk  care  nought  for  such  a  thing  as  I. 

in. 

'Tis  bad,  I  know,  to  talk  bice  that— too  bad! 
Joe.  though  he's  often  hard,  is  strong  and 

tnie^ 
[And  there's  the  baby,  too  1— 
But  I'm  so  tired  and  sad. 
I'm  glad  it  was  a  boy,  sir,  very  glad. 
A  man  can  fight  along,  can  say  his  say. 
If  not  look'd  down  upon,  holds  up  his 

head. 
And,  at  a  push,  can  always  earn  his  bread: 
Men  have  the  best  of  it,  in  many  a  way. 
But  ah !  'tis  hard  indeed  for  girls  to  keep 
Decent  and   honest,   tramping   in   the 

town, — 
Their  best   but  bad— made  light  of— 
beaten  down- 
Wearying  ever,  wearying  for  sleep. 
If  \hey  grow  hard,  go  wrong,  from  bad  to 
badder, 
Why,  Parson  dear,  they're  happier  being 

bUnd: 
They  get  no  thanks  for  being  good  and 
kind— 
The  better  that  they  are,  they  feel  the  sadder! 

IV. 

Nineteen  1  nineteen  1 

Only  nineteen,  and  yet  so  old,  so  old ; — 
I  feel  like  fifty.  Parson— I  have  been 

So  wicked,  I  suppose,  and  life's  so  cold  1 
Ah,  cruel  are  the  wind,  and  rain,  and  snow. 

And  I've  been  out  for  years  among  them 
all: 

I  scarce  remember  being  weak  and  small 
Like  baby  there — it  was  so  long  ago. 


It  does  not  seem  that  I  was  bom.    I  woke. 
One  day,  long,  long  ago.  in  a  darkroom. 
And  saw  the  housetops  round  me  in  the 
smoke. 
And,  leaning  out,  look'd  down  into  the 
gloom. 
Saw  deep  black  pits,  blank  walls,  and  bndcen 
panes. 
And  eyes,  behind  the  panes,  that  flash'd 
at  me. 
And  heard  an  awful  roaring,  from  the  lanes. 

Of  folk  I  could  not  see ; 
Then,  while  I  look'd  and  listen'd  in  a  dream, 
I  tum'd  my  eyes  upon  the  housetops  gray. 
And  saw.  between  the  smoky  roofs,  a  gleam 

Of  silver  water,  winding  Ibi  away. 
That  was  the  River.   Cool  and  smooth  and 
deep, 
It  glided  to  the  sound  o'  folk  below. 
Dazzling  my  eyes,  till  they  began  to  grow 
Dusty  and  dim  with  sleep. 
Oh,    sleepily   I    stood,    and   gazed,    and 
hearken'd ! 
And  saw  a  sirange.   bright  light,  that 

slowly  fled. 
Shine  through  the  smoky  mist,  and  stain 
it  red. 
And    suddenly    the    water    flash'd. — ^thoi 

darken'd  ; 
And  for  a  little  time,  though  I  gazed  on. 
The  river  and  the  sleepy  light  were  gone ; 
But  suddenly,  over  the  roofs  there  lighten'd 
A  pale,  strange  brightness  out  of  heaven 
shed. 
And,  with  a  sweep  that  made  me  sick  and 
frighten'd. 
The  yellow  Moon  roll'd  up  above  my 
head  ; — 
And  down  below  me  roar'd  the  noise  o' 

trade, 
And  ah !  I  felt  alive,  and  was  afraid. 
And  cold,   and  hungry,  crying  out  for 
bread. 

V. 

All  that  is  like  a  dream.   It  don't  seem  true  f 
Father  was  gone,  and  mother  left,  you 

see, 
To  work  for  little  brother  Ned  and  me ; 
And  up  among  the  gloomy  roofs  we  grew.— > 
Lock'd  in  full  oft,  lest  we  should  wander 
out. 
With  nothing  but  a  crust  o'  bread  to  eat. 


While  molbec  chai'd  for  poor  folk  round 
Or  sold  cheap  odds  and  ends  from  street 

Vet,  Parson,  there  were  pleasures  ftesh  and 
bir, 

To  nuke  the  time  pass  happilj  up  there  : 

A  steamboat  going  past  apoQ  the  tide^ 
A  pigeon  lighting  an  the  roof  close  by, 
The  sparrows  teaching  little  ones  to  Ay, 

The  small  wbite  moving  doods,  that  ne 

And  thought  were  living,  la  the  Ut  of 

sky- 
Wilh  sights  like  these  right  glad  were 
Ned  and  I : 
And  then,  we  loved  to  hear  the  soft  laln 
calling, 
Pattering,  pattering,  upon  the  tiles. 
And  it  was  fine  lo  see  the  still  snow  falling. 
Making  the  housetops  while  for  miles  on 

And  catch  it  in  ddt  little  hands  In  play. 
And  laugh  to  feel  it  melt  and  slip  away  1 
But  I  was  ^,  and  Ned  was  only  three, 
And  thinner,  weaker,  wearier  than  me ; 

And  one  cold  day,  in  winter  time,  when 
mother 
Had  gone  away  into  the  snow,  and  we 

Sat  close  for  warmth  and  cuddled  one 
another. 
He  pal  his  little  bead  upon  my  knee, 
Andwml  to  sleep,  and  would  not  stir  alimb. 

But  look'd  quite  strange  and  old ; 
And  when  1  shook  him,  kiss'd  Um,  spoke 

He  smiled,  and  grew  so  cold. 

Then  I  was  (righten'd,  and  cried  out,  and 

(Could  bear  ne  :  while  I  lal  and  nursed 
his  head. 
Watching  the  trtiiten'd  window,  while  the 
Sun 
Feep'd  in  upon  his  face,  and  made  it  red. 
And  1  began  to  sob ; — till  mother  came. 
Knell  down,  and  scrcun'd,  and  named  the 
good  God's  nvne. 
And  told  me  he  was  dead. 
And  when  she  put  his  night-gown  on,  and. 


'Z.  lai 

And  took  his  little  hand,  and  felt  no  fear. 
But  when  the  place  grew  gray  and  cold 
and  drear. 
And  the  roand  Moon  over  the  roofs  came 

creeping. 
And  put  a  silver  shade 
All  round  the  chilly  lied  where  he  was  laid, 
I  cried,  and  was  afraid. 


Ah,  yes,  it's  like  a  dream  ;  for  time  pass'd 

By. 

And  I  went  out  into  the  smoky  air. 
Fruit-selling,    Parson  — trudging,    wet   oi 
dry- 
Winter  and  summer— weary,  cold,  and 

And  when  old  mother  laid  her  down  lo  die. 

And  parish  buried  her,  I  did  not  cry, 

And  hardly  seem'd  to  care  ; 
[  was  too  hungry,  and  too  dull ;  bedde, 

The  roar  o'  streets  had  made  me  dry  as 
dust— 


And  when  I  wns  not  out  amid  the  roar. 
Or  standing  froren  at  the  playhouse  dour. 

Why,  I  was  coil'd  upon  my  straw,  and 
s[ee[dng. 

Ah.  pence  were  hard  to  gain  t 

Some  girls  were  pretty,  loo,  but  I  was  plain  : 

Fine  bdies  never  stopp'd  and  look'd  and 

And  gave  me  money  for  my  face's  sake. 

Tiat  made  me  hard  and  angry  when  a  child; 

~  it  thrills  my  heart,  and  makes 


I,  poor  things,  what  could 


The  pretty  oi 

Fighting  and  starving  in  the  wicked  town. 
But  go  from  bad  to  badder— down,  down. 

Being  so  poor,  and  yet  so  pretty,  too? 
Never  could  bear  the  like  of  that— ah,  no  1 
Better  have  starved  outright  than  gone  SO 


o  call  to  boast 
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The  tall,  pale  lady,  in  the  mourning  dress. 
Though  we  were  cold  at  first,  that  wore 
away — 

She  was  so  mild  and  young, 

And  had  so  soft  a  tongue, 

And  eyes  to  sweeten  what  she  loved  to  say. 

She  never  seem'd  to  scorn  me — no,  not  she ; 

And  (what  was  best)  she  seem'd  as  sad  as 

met 
Not  one  of  them  that  make  a  girl  feel  base, 
And  call  her  names,  and  talk  of  her  disgrace, 
And  frighten  one  with  thoughts  of  flaming 
heU. 
And  fierce  Lord  God  with  black  and 
angry  brow; 
But  soft  and  mild,  and  sensible  as  well ; 

And  oh,  I  loved  her,  and  I  love  her  now. 
She  did  me  good  for  many  and  many  a 
day — 
More  good  than  pence  could  ever  do.  I 

swear, 
For  she  was  poor,  with  little  pence  to 
spare — 
Leam'd  me  to  read,  and  quit  low  words. 

and  pray. 
And,  Parson,  though  1  never  imdcrstood 
How  such  a  life  as  mine  was  meant  for  good. 
And  could  not  guess  what  one  so  poor  and 
low 
Would  do  in  that  sweet  place  of  which 
she  spoke. 
And  could  not  feel  that  God  would  let  me 

Into  so  bright  a  land  with  gentlefolk, 
I  liked  to  hear  her  talk  of  such  a  place. 

And  thought  of  all  the  angels  she  was 
best. 
Because  her  soft  voice  soothed  me.  and  her 

face 
Made  my  words  gentle,  put  my  heart  at 

rest 

VIII. 

Ah,  sir  !  'twas  very  lonesome.     Night  and 
day, 
Save  when  the  sweet  miss  came,  I  was 

alone, — 
Moved  on  and  hunted  through  the  streets 
of  stone. 
And  even  in  dreams  afraid  to  rest  or  stay. 
ITien,  other  girls  had  lads  to  work  and  strive 
for; 
I  envied  them,  and  did  not  kaov 
wrong, 


And  often,  very  often,  used  to  long 
For  some  one  I  could  like  and  keep  alive  for. 
Marry  ?    Not  they  1 

They  can't  afford  to  be  so  good,  you  know; 
But  many  of  them,  though  they  step  astray. 

Indeed  don't  mean  to  sin  so  much,  or  go 
Against  what 's  decent  Only — 'tis  their  way. 
And  many  might  do  worse  than  that,  may  be, 

If  they  had  ne'er  a  one  to  fill  a  tboogbt— 
It  sounds  half  wicked,  but  poor  girls  like  me 

Must  sin  a  Uttle,  to  be  good  in  aught 

IX.  « 

So  I  was  glad  when  I  began  to  see 
Joe  Purvis  fancied  me  ; 
And  when,  one  night,  he  took  me  to  the  play. 
Over  on  Surrey  side,  and  offer'd  feir 
That  we  should  take  a  little  room  and 
share 
Our  earnings,  why.   I  could  not  answer 

•  Nay ! ' 
And  that's  a  year  ago ;  and  thoqgfa  Fm 
bad. 
I've  been  as  true  to  Joe  as  girl  could  be. 
I  don't  complain  a  bit  of  Joe,  dear  lad, 

Joe  never,  never  meant  but  well  to  me ; 
And  we  have  had  as  fair  a  time,  I  think. 
As  one  could  hope,  since  we  are  both  so 

low. 
Joe  likes  me — never  gave  me  posh  or  blow. 
When  sober :  only,  he  was  wild  in  drink. 
But  then  we  don't  mind  beating  when  a  man 
Is  angry,  if  he  likes  us  and  keeps  strai^t 
Works  for  his  bread,  and  does  the  best  be 
can; — 
'Tis  being  left  and  slighted  that  we  hate. 

X. 

And  so  the  baby 's  come,  and  I  shall  die  1 
And  though  'tis  hard  to  leave  poor  baby 

here, 
Where  folk  will  think  him  bad,  and  alTs 
so  drear, 
The  great  Lord  God  knows  better  far 

than  I. 
Ah,  don't ! — 'tis  kindly,  but  it  pains  me  sol 
You  say  I'm  wicked,  and  I  want  to  go  ! 
*  God's  kingdom.'  Parson  dear?    Ah  nay, 
ah  nay  I 
That  must  be  like  the  country — which  I 


I  wir  the  country  once,  one  sununer  day. 
Aad  I  woold  mther  die  in  Londoii  here 


"3 


For  I  was  sick  of  hunger,  cold,  and  slrife. 
And  took  a  sudden  fancy  in  my  head 
To  try  Ihe  countiy,  and  lo  earn  my  bread 
Oul  among  fields,  where  I  had  heard  one's 

life 
Was  easier  and  brighter.    So,  that  day, 
1  toolt  my  basket  up  and  stole  away, 
Just  after  sunrise.     As  I  went  along. 
Trembling  and  loath  to  leave  the  busy 

1  felt  that  I  was  doing  something  wrong. 

And  fear'd  to  look  policemen  in  the  face. 
And  all  was  dim  :  the  streets  were  gray  and 

After  a  rainy  night :  and  all  was  still ; 

I  held  my  shawl  around  me  with  a  chill, 

And  dropl    my  eyes    from  every  face  I 

Until  ibe  streets  began  to  fade,  the  road 
Grew  fresh  and  clean  and  wide, 

Hne  houses  where  the  gentlefolk  abode, 
And  gardens  full  of  Sowers,  on  every  side. 

Thai  made  me  walk  the  quicker— on,  on. 

As  if  I  were  asleep  with  half-shut  eyes, 

And  alt  at  once  I  saw,  to  my  surprise. 
The  houses  of  the  gentlefolk  were  gone. 
And  I  was  standing  stilt. 
Shading  my  face,  upon  a  high  green  hill, 

And  the  bright  sun  was  blazing, 
And  all  the  blue  above  me  seem'd  to  melt 

To  bnmiDg,  flashing  gold,  while  1  was 

On  the  great  smoky  cloud  where  I  had  dwelt 


The  rain  had  hung  a  TDilUon  drops  of  light; 
The  air,  loo,  was  so  clear  and  vrarm  and 

It  seem'd  a  sin  to  breathe  it    All  around 
Were  bills  and  Belds  and  Uees  that  trem- 
bled through 
A  burning,  blazing  fire  of  gold  and  blue  ; 

And  there  was  not  a  sound. 

Save  a  bird  singing,  singing,  in  the  skies. 

And  the   soft   wind,   that  ran  along  Ihe 

Awl  blew  so  iweetjy  on  my  lips  and  eyes. 


Then,  with  my  heavy  hand  upon  my  chest. 
Because  the  bright  air  pain'd  me,  trem- 
bling, sighing, 
I  stole  into  n  dewy  field  to  rest. 
And  oh,  the  green,  green  grass  where  I 
was  lying 
Was  fre^  and  living— and  the  bird  sang 

Oul  of  a  golden  cloud— 
And  1  was  looking  up  at  him  and  crying  I 


How  swift  the  hours  sliptonl — and  by  and  by 
The  sun  grew  red,  big  shadows  fill'd  the  sky. 

The  air  grew  damp  with  dew. 

And  the  dark  night  was  coming  down,  I 
knew. 
Well,  I  was  more  afraid  than  ever,  then. 

And    felt   that  I  should  die  in  such  a 

So  back  lo  London  town  I  lum'd  my  face, 
And  crept  into  the  great  black  streets  again  ; 
And  when  I  breathed  the  smoke  and  heard 

Why,  I  was  better,  for  in  London  here 

My  heart  was  busy,  and  I  fell  no  fear. 
I  never  saw  the  countiy  any  more. 
And  I  have  slay'd  in  London,  well  or  ill — 

I  would  not  stay  out  yonder  if  I  could. 

For  one  feels  dead,  and  all  looks  pure  and 

I  could  not  bear  a  life  so  bright  and  stilL 

All  that  I  want  is  sleep. 

Under  the  flags  and  stones,  so  deep,  so  deepl 

God  won't  be  hard  on  one  so  mean,  but  He, 
Perhaps,  will  lela  tired  girl  slumber  sound 
There  in  the  deep  cold  darkness  under 
ground  ; 

And  1  shall  waken  up  in  time,  may  be, 


Thegreat,  still  Light  that  folds  Him  round 


Seel  there's  the su 


el  creeping  through  Ihe 


How  cool  and  moist  It  looks  amid  the  raini 
1  like  to  bi?ar  ihe  splashing  of  the  drops 
On  the  house-tops. 

And  the  loud  humming  of  the  folk  ihal  go 
Along  the  streets  below  t 
I  like  the  smoke  and  noise — I  am  so  bad— 
They  make  a  low  one  bard,  and  still  her 


.  znnoir  ttesx. 
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And  Use 


i(  was  niitjr 


And  his  wings  were  dusty 
Wi  th  grime  of  Ihe  street. 

And  be  sidelong  peer'd. 
With  eyes  of  aooi. 

And  scowl'd  and  sneer'd,— 
And  was  lanie  of  a  fool  I 

And  he  long'd  lo  go 

And  the  tailor,  you  know, 
Wai  just  the  same. 


An  kind*  of  weather 

They  felt  confiaed, 
And  swore  together 

For  their  mirth  was  done, 

And  Ihey  felt  like  brothers. 

And  the  swearing  of  one 

Meant  no  more  than  Ihe  other's 

'Twos  just  a  way 

They  had  leani'd,  you  see, — 
■  lo  say 


Only  this— -Woe's  me  1 

In.  a  poor 

.Id  fellow. 

And  I 

0  prison'd  so. 

While  the 

And  the  com  waves  yellow. 

And  the  fresh  winds  blow. 

And  the  (o 

I  don  t  care 

IflUv 

EOT  die, 

or  air. 

wish  to  fly  1  ■ 

Vet  unable 

Andt 

<o  wild  to  bear, 

They  couli 

only  multer  it. 

And  swear. 

Andn. 


It  pity. 


And  few  were  sparing 

Of  censure  and  coldness 
To  bear  them  swearing 

With  such  plain  boldness  : 
Bui  at  last,  by  ihe  Lord, 

Their  noise  was  stopt, — 
For  down  on  his  board 

The  taHoi  dropt. 


And  they  found  him  dead. 

And  done  with  snarling. 
And  over  his  head 

Still  grumbled  the  Starling  ; 
But  when  an  old  Jew 

Claim'd  the  goods  of  the  tailor. 
And  with  eye  askew 

Eyed  Ihe  feathery  railer. 
And,  with  a  frown 

At  Ihe  dirt  and  rust. 
Took  Ihe  old  cage  down, 

In  a  shower  of  dust, — 
Jack,  with  heart  aching. 

Felt  Ufe  past  bearing. 
And  shivering,  quaking. 
All  hope  forsaking. 

Died,  (wealing. 


JfAJ^E  I.EWSOtf. 

Clasping  hii  knee  with  one  ton  Udy-ha 

The  other  lingcrintt  his  glui  of  wine, 
Black-ninicnUd,  while-haii'd,  polite,  ii 

With  mtllov  rwce  diicaunn  Doctor 
Hb  wMmi,  with  deep  tyei  Miir 
lirtl. 

And  round  >boat  hii  lerioui  ulk  Ihe  while. 
Kindly,  ytt  penuve-woridly  wist,  jnl  bright. 

Like  bloom  upon  tbe  bLLckIhoin,blowi  hit  mule. 


Ah,  strong  and  mighty  a 

Braving  Ihe  whirlwind  .on 

Facing  the  grim  fort's  hi 

hre. 


idred  tongues  oi 


Ay,  and  in  England,  'ncath  Ihe  olive  bmnch. 
Pushing  a  stubborn   elbow   through    ihe 

To  get  among  the  heights  that  keep  the 

But  there  is  might  and  might.— and  in  the 

Our  dames  and  daughters  shame  tis.   Come. 

my  friend. 
My  roan  of  sinews,— conscious   of   your 

strength. 
Proud  of  your  well-won  uTcstks  with  the 

world,— 
Hear  what  a  feeble  nattur  can  endure  I 
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And  solemn  voice,  that  seem'd  a  call  to 

prayer ; 
Another  yellow  woman,  dress'd  in  black. 
Sad,  too,  and  solemn,  yet  with  bitterness 
Bum'd  in  upon  the  edges  of  her  lips, 
And   sharper,    thinner,    less   monotonous 

voice  : 
And  last,  a  little  woman  auburn-hair' d, 
Pensive  a  little,  but  not  solemnised, 
And  pretty,  with  the  open  azure  eyes. 
The  white  soft  cheek,  the  little  mindless 

mouth. 
The  drooping  childish  languor.  There  they 

dwelt. 
In  a  great  dwelling  of  a  smoky  square 
In  Islington,  named  by  their  pious  friends. 
And  the  lean  Calvinistic  minister — 
The  Misses  Lewson,  and  their  sister  Jane. 

Miss  Sarah,  in  her  twenty-seventh  year, 
Knew  not  the  warmer  passions  of  her  sex, 
But  groan'd  both  day  and  night  to  save  her 

soul ; 
Miss  Susan,  two  years  younger,  had  regrets 
Her  sister  knew  n«t,  and  a  secret  pain 
Because  her  heart  was  withering — whence 

her  tongue 
Could  peal  full  sharp  at  times,  and  show  a 

sting ; 
But  Jane  was  comely — might  have  cherish'd 

hopes, 
Since  she  was  only  twenty,  had  her  mind 
Been  hopefuller.      The  elders   ruled    the 

house. 
Obedience  and  meekness  to  their  will 
Was  a  familiar  habit  Jane  had  learn'd 
Full  early,  and  had  fitted  to  her  life 
So  closely,  'twas  a  portion  of  her  needs. 
She  gazed  on  them,  as  Eastern  worshippers 
Gaze  on  a  raylcss  picture  of  the  sun. 
Her  acts  seem'd  ether  than  her  own ;  her 

heart 
Kept  melancholy  time  to  theirs  ;  her  eyes 
Look'd  ever  unto  them  for  help  and  light ; 
Her  eyelids  droop'd  before  them  if  they  chid. 
A  woman  weak  and  dull,  yet  fair  of  face  I 
Her  mother,  too,  had  been  a  comely  thing — 
A  bright-hair'd  child  wed  to  an  aged  man, 
A  heart  that  broke  because  the  man  was 

hard, — 
Not  like  the  grim  first  wife,  who  brought 

the  gold. 
And  yielded  to  his  melancholy  kiss 


The  melancholy  virgins.     Well,  the  thrre. 
Alone  in  all  the  world,  dwelt  in  the  house 
Their  father  left  them,  Uving  by  the  rents 
Of  certain  smaller  houses  of  the  poor. 
And  they  were  stem  to  wring  their  worldly 

dues — 
Not  charitable,  since  the  world  was  base, 
But  cold  to  all  men,  save  the  minister. 
Who  weekly  cast  the  darkness  of  his  blessing 
Over  their  chilly  table. 

All  aroimd 
The  life  of  London  shifted  lik«  a  cloud. 
Men  sinned,  and  women  fell,  and  children 

cried. 
And  Want  went  ragged  up  and  down  the 

lanes  ; 
While  the  two  hueless  sisters  diagg'd  their 

chain 
Self-woven,  pinch'd  their  lives  complexioQ- 

less. 
Keeping  their  feelings  quiet,  hard,  and  port 
But  Jane  felt  lonesome  in  the  world ;  and 

oft. 
Pausing  amid  her  work,  gazed  sadly  forth 
Upon  the  dismal  square  of  wnthcr'd  trees. 
The    dusty   grass    that   grew    within   the 

rails, 
The  garden-plots  where  here  and  there  a 

flower 
Grew  up,  and  sicken'd  in  the  smoke,  and 

died ; 
And  when  the  sun  was  on  the  square,  and 

sounds 
C  amefrom  the  children  in  the  neighbouring 

streets. 
She  thought  of  happy  homes  among  the 

fields. 
And  brighter  faces.      When   she   walk'd 

abroad, 
The  busy  hum  of  life  oppress' d  her  heart 
And  frighten 'd  her  :  she  did  not  raise  her 

eyes. 
But  stole  along, — a  sweet  shape  clad  in 

black, 
A  pale  and  pretty  face,  at  which  the  men 
Stared  vacant  admiration.     Far  too  dull 
To  blame  her  gloomy  sisters  for  the  shape 
Her  young  days  took,  she  merely  knew  the 

world 
Was  drear ;  and  if  at  times  she  dared  to 

dream 
Of  things  that  made  her  colour  come  and  gOi 
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And  dared  to  hope  for  cheerier,  sunnier 

days, 
She  grew  the  wanner  afterwards,  and  felt 
Sad  and  ashamed.    The  dull  life  that  she 

wore, 
Like  to  a  gloomy  garment,  day  by  day, 
Was  a  fiEuniliar  life,  the  only  life 
She  clearly  understood.     Coldly  she  heard 
The  daily  tale  of  human  sin  and  wrong, 
And  the  small  thunders  of  the  Sunday  nights 
In  chapeL    All  around  her  were  the  streets, 
And  frightful  sounds,  and  gloomy  sunless 

faces. 
And  thus  with  tacit  dolour  she  resign'd 
Her  nature  to  the  hue  upon  the  cheeks 
Of  her  cold  sisters.    Yet  she  could  not  pray 
As  they  pray'd,  could  not  wholly  feel  and 

know 
The  blackness  of  mankind,  her  own  heart's 

sin  ; 
But  when  she  tried  to  get  to  God,  and 

yearn' d 
For  help  not  human,  she  could  only  cry. 
Feeling  a  loveless  and  a  useless  thing. 
Thinking  of  those  sweet  places  in  the  fields, 
Those  homes  whereon  the  sun  shone  plea- 
santly, 
And  happy  mothers  sat  at  cottage  doors 
Among  Uieir  children.     ^ 

Save  for  household  work, 
She  would  have  wasted  soon.     From  week 

to  week 
The  burthen  lay  on  her, — the  gloomy  twain 
Being  too  busy  searching  for  their  souls, 
And  begging  God  above  to  spare  the  same. 
Yet  she  was  quiet  thus,  content  and  glad 
To  silent  drudgery,  such  as  saved  her  heart 
From  wilder  fiutterings.     The  Sabbath  day 
Was  drearest :  drest  in  burial  black,  she  sat 
Those  solemn  hours  in  chapel,  listening, 
And  scarcely  heeding  what  she  heard,  but 

watching 
The  folk  around,  their  faces  and  their  dress, 
Or  gazing  at  the  sunshine  on  the  floor  ; 
And  service  over,  idly  pined  at  home, 
And,   looking    from   Uie  window  at    the 

square, 
Long'd  for  the  labour  of  the  coming  day. 
Her  sisters  watch'd  her  warily,  be  sure ; 
And  though  their  hearts  were  pure  as  pure 

cottldbe, 
They  \oitidi  her  none  the  better  for  her  face. 


Love  is  as  cunning  as  disease  or  death. 
No  doctor's  skill  >*ill  ward  him  off  or  cure. 
And  soon  he  found  this  pale  and  weary  girl. 
Despite  the  cloud  of  melancholy  life 
That  rain'd  around  her.     In  no  beauteous 

shape, 
In  guise  of  passionate  stripling  iris-eyed. 
Such  as  our  poets  picture  in  their  songs. 
Love  came  ; — ^but  in  a  gloomy  garb  of  one 
Whom  men  call'd  pious,  and  whose  holy 

talk 
Disarm'd  the  dmgons.     'Twere  but  idle, 

friend. 
To  count  the  wiles  by  which  he  won  his  way 
Into  her  heart ;  how  she  vouchsafed  him  all 
The  passion  of  a  nature  not  too  strong  ; 
How,  when  the  first  wild  sunshine  dazzled 

her. 
The   woman    loved   so  blindly,   that  her 

thoughts 
Became  a  secret  trouble  in  the  house  ; 
And  how  at  last,  with  white  and  frighten'd 

face, 
She  glided  out  into  the  dark  one  night, 
And  vanish'd  with  no  utterance  of  farewell. 

The  sisters  gave  a  quick  and  scandall'd 

cry, 
And  sought  a  little  for  the  poor  flown  bird; 
Then,   thinking    awful    things,   composed 

their  hearts 
In  silence,   pinch'd  their  narrow  nat  res 

more, 
And  waited.     'This  is  something  strange,' 

they  thought, 
•  Which  God  will  clear  ;  we  will  not  think 

the  worst. 
Although  she  was  a  thing  as  light  as  straw.' 
Nor  did  they  cry  their  fear  among  their 

friends, 
Hawking  a  secret  shame,  but  calmly  waited, 
Trusting  no  stain  would  fall  upon  their  chill 
And  frosty  reputations.     Weeks  pass'd  by ; 
They  pray'd,  they  fasted,  yellowing  more 

and  more, 
They  waited  sternly  for  the  end,  and  heard 
The  timid  knock  come  to  the  door  at  last 

It  was  a  dark  and  rainy  night ;  the  streets 
Were    gleaming   watery    imderneath    the 

lamps. 
The  dismal  wind  scream'd  fitfully  without, 
And  made  within  a  melancholy  sound ; 
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And  the  £a!nt  knock  came  to  the  door  at  last 
llie  sisters  look'd  in  one  another's  faces, 
And  knew  the  wanderer  had  returned  again, 
But  spoke  not ;  and  the  younger  sister  rose, 
Open'd  the  door,  peer'd  out  into  th*;  rain, 
And  saw  the  weary  figure  shivering  there. 
Holding  a  burthen  underneath  her  shawL 
And  silently,  with  wan  and  timid  look, 
The  wanderer  sUpl  in.   No  word  of  greeting 
Spake  either  of  the  sisters,  but  their  eyes 
Oleam'd  sharply,  and  they  waited.    White 

and  cold, 
Her  sweet  face  feebly  begging  for  a  word, 
Her  long  hair  dripping  loose  and  wet,  stood 

Jane 
Before  them,  shivering,  clasping  tight  her 

load, 
In  the  dull  parlour  with  the  cheerless  fire. 
Till  Susan,  pointing,  cried  in  a  shrill  voice. 
'What  are  you  carrying  underneath  your 

shawl, 
Jane  I^ewson?'  and  the  faint  despairing 

voice, 
While  the  rain  murmur'd  and  the  night-wi-ind 

blew, 
Moan'd,  •  It's  my  P*ih  /  *  and  could  say  no 

more. 
For  the  wild  sisters  scrcam'd  and  raised  their 

hands, 
And   Jane  fell  quivering  down  upon  her 

knees, 
The  old  shawl  opening  show*d  a  child  asleep. 
And,  tre))ling  terror  with  a  piteous  cry, 
Ttie  child  awakcn'd. 

Pointing  to  the  door, 
With  twitching  lips  of  venom.  Susan  said— 
'  Go  t '  and  ttie  elder  sister  echo'd  her 
More  sndly  and  more  solemnly.    But  Jane, 
Clinging  to  Sarah's  skirts,   implored  and 

moan'd, 
•  Don't  turn  me  out  1  my  little  girl  will  die  I 
I  have  no  homo  in  nil  the  world  but  here ; 
Kill  me,  but  do  not  drive  from  the  house  I  * 
'Jane  I.«wson.'  Susan  cried,  as  white  as 

death. 
'  Where  Is  the  father  o'  this  child  ? '  and  Jane 
Moan'd.  'Gone.  gone,  gone;'  and  when 

she  named  his  name. 
And  how.  while  she  who  spake  in  sickness 

lay, 
lie  Fccrvtiv  had  fled  across  the  seas, 
They  shiver'd  to  the  hair.   Holding  her  hand 


Upon  her  heart,  the  elder  sister  spake 

In   dun   monotonous  voioe — '  Look   up  1 

look  up ! 
Perhaps  'tis  not  so  ill  as  we  believed. 
Are  you  a  wedded  woman? '    The  reply 
Was  silentness  and  heavy  drooping  e3res. 
Yet  with  no  blush  around  the  quiyering  fids; 
And  Sarah,  freezing  into  ice,  spake  on 
In  dull  monotonous  voioe-^'  Your  sin  has 

brought 
Shame  on  us  all,  but  they  who  make  their 

beds 
Must  sleep  upon  them ;   go    away,    bod 

woman  1 
The  third  of  what  our  father  left  is  yours. 
But  you  are  not  our  sister  any  more.' 
Still  moaning,  shuddering,  the  girl  begg'd 

on. 
Nor  c»sed  to  rock  the  babe  and  stUl  its 

cries. 
'  Kin  me,  but  do  not  drive  me  from  the 

house! 
Put  any  pain  upon  me  that  you  please. 
But  do  not,  do  not.  drive  me  forth  again 
Into  the  dreadful  world !    I  have  no  friends 
On  aU  the  earth  save  you  I '    The  sisten 

look'd 
At  one  another,  and  without  a  word 
Walk'd  from  the  i^m. 

Jane  sat  upon  the  floor. 
Soothing  the  child,  and  did  not  rise,  but 

waited ; 
The  agony  and  terror  dried  her  tears. 
And  she  could  only  listen,  praying  God 
That  He  would  soften  them  ;  and  the  little 

one 
Look'd  in  her  face  and  laugh'd. 

A  weary  hour 
Pass'd  by,  and  then,  still  white,  and  stem, 

and  cold. 
The  sisters  enter'd.  and  the  elder  one 
Spake  without  prelude :  '  We  have  talk'd  it 

o'er, 
Jane  Lewson.  and  have  settled  how  to  act ; 
You  have  a  claim  upon  us  :  will  you  take 
The  third  of  what  our  father  left,  and  find 
Another  home  ? '    But  Jane  cried,  •  Do  not, 

do  not, 
Drive  me  away ;  I  haN-e  no  friends  save  you ; 
And  I  am  sorry.'    Trembling,  for  her  heart 
Was  not  aU  cold,  the  elder  icicle 
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Resumed :    '  Take  what  is  left  you,  and  be 

gone, 
And  never  see  our  faces  any  more  ; 
Or  if  you  will,  stay  with  us  here,  but  only 
On  these  conditions :  For  the  infant's  sake, 
And  for  the  sake  of  our  good  name,  our 

friends 
Must  never  know  the  miserable  child 
Is  yours ;  but  we  will  have  it  given  out 
That,  being  lonely  and  unwedded  here, 
We  have  adopted  a  poor  tenant's  child. 
With  view  to  bring  it  up  in  godliness.' 
Jane  answer'd,  with  a  feeble  thrill  of  hope, 
•  Anything,  anjrthing, — only  leave  me  not 
Alone  in  the  dark  world. '     '  Peace ! '  Susan 

said, 
'  You  do  not  understand :  the  child  herself 
Must    never  know  Jane   Lewson   is  her 

mother: 
Neither  by  word  nor  look  nor  tender  folly, 
Must  you  reveal  unto  the  child  her  shame, 
And  yours,  and  ours  I '  Then,  with  a  bitter 

cry. 
And  a  wild  look,  Jane  cried,  '  And  must  my 

babe 
Not  know  me?'     'Never,'  Sarah  Lewson 

said : 
'  For  the  babe's  sake,  for  yours,  for  ours, 

the  shame 
Must  not  be  utter' d.    See,  you  have  your 

choice : 
Take  what  our  father  gave  you,  and  depart. 
Or  stay  on  these  conditions.     We  are  firm. 
We  have  decided  kindly,  not  forgetting 
You  were  our  sister,   nor  that  this  poor 

chUd 
Is  blameless,  save  that  all  the  flesh  is  sin, 
But  not  foigetting,  either,  what  we  owe 
To  God  above  us.'  Weeping  o'er  the  chyfl, 
Not  rising  yet,  Jane  answer'd,  '  I  will  stay  ; 
Yes,  gladly,  for  the  little  baby's  sake, 
That  folk  may  never  call  it  cruel  names.' 
And  the  stem  sisters  took  from  off  the  shelf 
The  gnat  old  Bible,  placed  it  in  her  hands 
And  made  her  kiss  it,  swearing  before  God 
Never  to  any  one  in  all  the  world, 
Not  even  to  the  child  itself,  to  tell 
She  was  its  sinful  mother.   Wild  and  dazed. 
She   sware    upon    the    Book.      'That  is 

enough,' 
Said  Sarah ;  'but,  Jane  lewson,  never  again 
Speak  to  us  of  the  evil  that  has  pass'd ; 
Live  with  us  af  you  used  to  do,  and  ask 


The  grace  of  God,  who  has  been  kinder  far 
Than  you  deserved.' 

Thus,  friend,  these  icicles 
Dealt  their  hard  measure,  deeming  that  they 

did 
A  virtuous  and  a  righteous  deed  ;  and  Jane, 
The  worn  and  mindless  woman,  sank  again 
Into  submission  and  house-drudgery. 
Comforted  that  she  daily  saw  her  child, 
And  that  her  shame  was  hidden  from  the 

world, 
And  that  the  child  would  never  suffer  scorn 
Because  a  sinner  bore  it.     But  her  heart 
Was  a  bruised  reed,  the  little  sunny  hue 
Had  gone  from  all  things;  and  whene'er 

she  pray'd. 
She  thought  the  great  cold  God  above  her 

head 
Dwelt  on  a  frosty  throne  and  did  not  hear. 

n. 

Yet  He,  the  Almighty  Lord  of  this  our 

breath, 
Did  see  and  hear,  and  surely  pided  too. 
If  God  can  pity, — but  He  works  as  God, 
Not  man,  and  so  we  cannot  understand. 

No  whisp  r  of  reproach,  no  spoken  word, 
Troubled  with  memories  of  her  sinfulness 
The  suffering  woman  ;  yet  her  daily  life 
Became  a  quiet  sorrow.     In  the  house 
She  labour'd  with  her  hands  from  mom  to 

night. 
Seeing  few  faces  save  the  pensive  ones 
Whose  yellow  holiness  she  bow'd  before  ; 
And  tacitly  they  suffer'd  her  to  sink 
Into  the  household  dmdge. — with  privilege 
Upon  the  Sabbath  day  to  dress  in  black. 
Sit  in  the  sunless  house  or  go  to  prayer, — 
So  idle,  that  her  thoughts  could  travel  back 
To  shame  and  bitterness.     Her  only  joy 
Was  when  she  gave  her  little  girl  the  breast, 
(They  dared  not  rob  her  weary  heart  of  that, ) 
When,  seated  all  alone,  she  felt  it  suck. 
And,  as  the  little  lips  druw  forth  the  milk, 
Felt  drowsily  resign'd,  and  closed  her  eyes, 
And  trembled,   and  could  feel  the  happy 

tears. 

There  came  a  quiet  gathering  in  the  house, 
And  by  the  gloomy  minister  the  child 
Was  christen'd ;  and  the  name  he  gave  to  her 

K 
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Was  •  Margaret  Lewson.'    For  the  sisters 
said, 

*  Her  mother  being  buried,  as  it  were, 
The  girl  shall  take  our  name.'    And  Jane 

sat  by, 
And  heard  the  pious  lie  with  aching  heart, 
And  ever  after  that  her  trouble  grew. 

Soon,  when  the  sound  of  little  feet  were 

heard 
In  the  dull  dwelling,  and  a  baby-voice 
Call'd  at  the  mother's  heart,  Jane  thriil'd 

and  heard. 
But  even  as  she  listen'd  the  sweet  sounds 
Would  seem  to  die  into  the  cloud  that  hid 
The  great  cold  God  above  her.    Margaret 
Grew  to  a  little  wildling,  quick  and  bright, 
Black-eyed,  black-hair'd,    and   passionate 

and  quick. 
Not  like  its  mother  ;  fierce  and  wild  when 

chid. 
So  that  the  gloomy  sisters  often  thought, 

*  There  is  a  curse  upon  it  ; '  yet  they  grew 
To  love  the  little  wildling  unaware, 
Indulged  it  in  their  stern  and  solemn  way, 
More  cheer'd  than  they  believed  by  its  shrill 

laugh 
Within  the  dismal  dwelling.     But  the  child 
Clung  most  to  Jane,  and  though,  when  first 

It  leam'd 
To  call  hi'r  by  her  Christian  name,  the  sound 
Bruised  the  poor  suffering  heart,  that  wore 

away ; 
And  all  the  little  troubles  of  the  child. 
The  pretty  joys,  the  peevish  fits,  the  bursts 
Of  passion,  work'd  upon  her  nature  so, 
That  all  her  comfort  was  to  snatch  it  up, 
And  cover  it  with  kisses  secretly. 
Wilful  and  passionate,  yet  loving  too, 
Grew  Margaret, ~ an  echo  in  a  cave 
Of  human  life  without ;  clinging  to  Jane. 
Wlio  never  had  the  heart  to  fondle  it 
Before  her  sisters  ;  not  afraid  at  times 
To  pinch  the  thin,  worn  arms,  or  pull  the 

hairs 
Upon  the  aching  head,  but  afterwards 
Cwing  the  pain  with  kisses  and  with  tears. 
So  that  as  time  wore  on  the  mother's  heart 
Grew  tenderer  to  iu  trouble  than  before. 

Then  later,  when  the  little  girl  went  forth 
To  school  hard  by.  the  motion  and  the  light 


Hied  from  the  bouse ;  and  all  the  morning 

hours 
The  thin  fisice  came  and  went  against  the 

panffSt 
Looking  out  townward.~tiIl  the  little  shape 
Appear'd  oat  of  the  dond,  and  pale  eyes 

grew 
Dim  to  iu  coming.    As  the  years  went  on, 
The  mother,  with  the  agony  in  her  heart 
She  could  not  utter,  quietly  subdued 
Her  nature  to  a  listening  watchfulness : 
Her  face  grew  settled  to  expectant  calm. 
Her  vision  penetrated  things  around 
And  gazed  at  something  lying  far  beyond. 
Her  very  foot  linger'd  about  the  house. 
As  if  she  loiter'd  hearkening  for  a  sound 
Out  of  the  world.    For  Margaret,  as  she 

grew, 
Was  wilder  and  more  wilful,  openly 
Master'd  the  gloomy  virgins,  and  escaped 
The  pious  atmosphere  they  daily  breathed 
To  gambol  in  a  fre€r,  fresher  air  ; 
And  Jane  would  think,  '  'Twill  kill  me,  if 

my  child 
Should  turn  out  wicked.'    Mindless  though 

she  was. 
And  feeble,  yet  the  trouble  made  her  sense 
Quick,  sharp,  and  subtle  to  perceive  and 

watch. 
A  little  word  upon  the  girlish  tongue 
Could  sting  her,— nay.  a  light  upon  the  fiuse, 
A  kindling  of  the  eye,  a  look  the  child 
Wore  when  asleep,  would  trouble  her  for 

dajrs, 
Carrying  strangest  import.     So  she  waited, 
Watching  and  listening, — while  the  young 

new  life 
Drew  in  the  air,  and  throve,  absorbing  hues 
Oat  of  a  thousand  trivial  lights  and  shades 
That  hovcr'd  lightly  round  it.    Still  to  Jane 
The  habit  of  submission  cliug  :  she  watch'd 
The  wiser  sterner  faces  oftentimes. 
Trembling  for  confirmation  of  her  fears  ; 
And  nightly  pray'd  that  God,  who  was  so 

just. 
So  hard  to  those  who  went  astray  at  a]l« 
Would  aid  her  sisters,  helping  them  to  make 

The  little  Margaret  better  as  she  grew, 

Waking  her  secret  trouble  evermore 
With  countless,  nameless  acts  of  help  and 

love, 
And  bumble  admonition, —comforted 
By  secret  fondlings  of  the  little  arms, 
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Or  kisses  on  ihe  tiny,  wilful  mouth 
Apait  in  childi^  slumber. 

Thus  the  years 
Pass'd  orei  her  like  pensive  clouds,  and 

Into  that  dew;  glimmer  on  ibe  brain. 
Which  men  call  Memory.  Wherefore  recount 
T\x  lilUe  J07S  and  sorrows  <rf  the  time : 
The  hours  when  sickness  came,  and  thought 

itself 
Tick"d  hke  a  death-watch.— all  the  daily 

And  impulses  and  fears?    Enough  (0  (ell. 
That  bU  went  onward  like  a  troubled  stream, 
Until  Ihe  sistera.  worn  and  growing  old. 
Felt  the  still  angel  coming  nearer,  nearer. 
Scattering  steep-dust  on  uplooking  eyes  : 
And  Jane,  though  in  ber  prime,  was  Ituning 


Then  the  pain, 
The    wonder,    deepen'd    on  the    mother's 

Her  mother,  her  worn  mother,  whom  she 

To  be  her  mother.    As  she  might  have 

A  wondrous  spirit  from  another  world, 
Jane  Lewson  watch'd  her  child.   Could  this 

fair  girl, — 
This  wild  and  dauling  bfe,  be  bom   of 


kerl- 
Atightningilashst 


The  « 


I  still  n 


rkfrora 


gray; 
And  Mai^aret  was  a 


laiden  Bower  full- 


o-flower  1 — a  maiden  whose  rich 


t  fire  that  tum'd  the 


Bum'd  wi 
light 

Of  the  sweet  eyes  into  a  warm  dark  dew ; 
One  of  those  shapes  so  marvellously  made. 
Strung  so  intensely,  that  a  finger-press. 
The  draining  of  a  stray  curl  unaware 
Upon  the  naked  breast,  a  look,  a  tone, 
Can  vibrate  to  the  vei?  roots  of  life. 
And  draw  from  out  the  spirit  light  that 

To  scorch  the  tender  cheeks  it  shines  upon  ; 

A  Tkalure  running  o'er  with  ecstasy 

Of  very  being,  an  appalling  splendour 

Of  anioial  sensation,  loveliness 

Like  to  the  dazzling  panther's  :  yet,  withal, 

The  genlie,  wilful,  clinging  sense  of  love, 

Which  makes  a  virgin's  soul.    It  seem'd, 

indeed. 
The  gloomy  dwelling  and  Ihe  dismal  days.  Nor  had  Mar^rel  fail' 

Gloaming  upon  her  heart,  had  lent  this     The  hard-won  sisters  ;  ofi  their  frosty  eyes 

show  Enlarged   themselves  upon   her  and  grew 

Of  shining  life  a  melancholy  shade 
That  trebled  it  m  beauty.     Such  a  heart 
Needed  no  busy  world  to  make  it  beat : 
It  could  throb  bummgly  in  solitude  ; 
Since    kindly    Heaven    gave    it    strength 

enough 
To  rock  the  languid  blood  into  the  brainj 


Who  h:is  been  sick  in  darkness  nuiny  days. 
And  steps  into  the  sunshine,  Jane  beheld 
Her  daughter,    and  fell  bUnd.      A  terror 

U|»n  her,  that  Ihe  smother'd  sense  of  pride 
Lack'd  |»wer  to  kill.     She  pitiy'd,   she 

wept,  she  dieam'd, 
And  thought,  if  Margaret's  had  been  a  face 
More  like  the  common  bees  of  the  streets, 
'Twould  have  been  belter.  With  this  feel- 
ing, grew 
The  sense  of  her  own  secret.  Oftentimes 
A  look  from  Margaret  brought  the  feeble 

blush 
Into  the  bloodless  cheek  ; — creeping  away 
Into  her  chamber.  Jane  would  wring  her 

Moaning  in  pain.  'God  help  me  I    If  she 

Ah,  if  she  knew  I'  And  then  for  many  dayj 
Would  haunt  the  dwelling  fearfully,  afraid 
To  look  on  what  she  loved.— 


e  liitl 


And  in  their  loveless  way,  they  a 
A  frighten'd  pleasure  in  the  beau 
That  brighten'd  the  dull  dwellinj 


Oftn 


ly  imaller  natures. 
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F'.r  J  cTiA  •*■«  Jiyin^.  '  Lori.  I  v%ant  to  die! 
My  'Kild  jvould  If  rave  me,  or  my  luelesslife 
V/',ulrl  furn  A  v*rrow  to  her,  if  I  stay'd : 
f  /.T'l.  kt  me  die ! '     Yea,  the  doll  nature 
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I  |i'  i.ti-i{M  uliiiiit  tli«:  ro<im,  and  prayingstiD 
I'lif    ciH  Mi^ili    M)    happy    in  her    drowsy 

fin  iiin. 
I  h'li  ulii'  will  I  liili  at  liincii,  and  felt  that 

tliriii|tli|a 

(;ii  h'iMi|iMt  ui  II-  II  liin.     A  darker  hour 
f  ilnniii  il ':ni>n  ii|hhi  Iht  brain.     She  could 

tiiif  ri-i' 
I  lih  fMir  alt^  liivi'il :  mumiur'd  delirious 
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eyes, 
Cried  ■  Mugaret  1  Margarel  I '    Then  the 

sisters  sought 
To  lead  the  girl  away,  lest  she  should  hear 
The  seciel ;  but  she  conquer'd,  and  re- 

And  one  still  evening,  when  the  quiet  Gm 
Was  maJdng  ghosts  thai  quiver'd  on  the 


ivx. 
Waved  ber  thin  anns.  died,  '  Margaret  I 

Margaret  1 
Where  are  you.  Margaret  ?  Have  you  gone 

Come  lo  your  niolher  1 '    The  wild  cry  of 


pain 


Weeping  and  kissing ;  but  the  woman  sigh  d 
And  shiver'd,  crying  feebly,  '  Let  me  die  I 
My  Uttle  girl  has  gone  into  the  town, 
And  she  has  leam'd  to  call  me  wicked 


Jane  sank 

Hill, 
Thinking  of   those   strange  words ;   and 

though  at  last 
She  sbul  them  bata  her  thotighl  as  idle 

Tbdr  pain  relum'd  upon  her.    The  next 


the  sisten  of  the  some, 
n  a.  low  voice,  '  She  talk'd  of  m< 
I'd  out  loudly  for  a  UtUe  child- 
.  child  7  ■    The  6rsl  quick  flash 


'  But  yon.  my  child,  most  watch  her  sick- 
bed less— 
Van  are  too  young,  too  weak,  to  bear  such 


And  this  time  Margaret  did  not  say  a  word. 
But  yielded,  thinking,  '  It  is  veiy  strange  1 — 
There  is  a,  mystery,  and  I  will  watch  ; 
Can  Jane  have  bad  a  child  ? ' 

The  dark  m 

And  she  awoke,  remembering  nought,  and 


Two  days  they 


The  sisters  watching  h 

And  spake  but  very  little,  though  they  saw 
The  wan  eyes  wander  with  a  hungry  look. 
Seeking  the  face  they  loved.    Then  Sarah 

took 
Janes  hand,  a 
(Such  natures, 

sge.) 
Than  she  had  done  for  many  years,  and 


'  We  do  not  blame  you,  and  perchance  the 

Lord 
Spake  through  you  I    We  have  Ihooghl  it 


Now  listen,  jane.      Si 
We  have  not  spoken  c 


ce  that    unhappy 
your  shame,  yet 


You  have  repented. '  Withherfacestillhid. 
Jane  lalter'd,  '  Let  me  die !'  but  Sarah  said, 
'  We  do  not  think,  Jane  Lewson,  you  will 

live: 
So  mnrk  me  well.     If,  ere  you  go  away. 
You  feel  lliat  you  could  go  more  cheerfully, 
If  you  are  certain  thai  it  is  not  sin. 
Poor  Margaret  shall  know  she  is  your  child; 
We  will  not,  now  you  die,  deny  you  this  ; 
And  Margaret  will  be  silent  of  the  shame,— 
And,  lest  you  break  your  oath  upon  th« 

Word, 
Otir  lips  shall  lell  her.'     Still  Jane  Lewson 

Her  lace  ;  and  all  was  quiet  in  the  room, 
Save  fora  shivering  sound  and  feeble  crying. 
But  suddenly  Jane  lifted  up  her  face. 
Beauteous  beyond  all  beauty  given  to  joy. 
And  quicldy  whiipeiingi  press'd  the  chilly 

■I  will  not  speak  1  I "(rtawA^MSVTiij *tSA 
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Mar^rtt  bcid  her  mothn-  round  the  ned 
And  led  ber  to  hei  Iotct  in  the  boose. 
And  wilh  her  lipa  set  (inn  together,  sayln 
'This  Is  TD,j  dear,  dear  motber,'  told  h 


And  tbey  dwelt  together, — leaving 
The  dismal  dwelling  In  the  smoky  square, 
To  dwell  within  a  collage  close  to  (own  ; 
But  Jane  lind  with  them  only  for  &  year. 
And  then,  because  the  heart  that  had  been 

To  miferlng  so  long  could  not  endure 
To   be   so  happy,   died ;   worn  out  and 

dred. 
Kilting    her   cbUd ;    and   as    her   dying 

thoughts 
Went  back  along  the  ytars,  the  suffering 

Not  such  a  thankless  suffering  after  all. 
But  like  a  faded  gannent  one  has  leam'd 
To  lore  through  habit ; — and  the  woman 

On  her  stem  ^teis  with  her  dying  breath. 


LANGLEY  LANE. 

In  aH  the  land,  range  up,  lange  down. 
Is  there  ever  a  place  so  pleasant  and 

As  Langley  Lane,  in  London  (own, 
Jost  out  of  the  bustle  of  square  and 
street? 

Llltle  white  cottages,  all  in  a  row. 

Gardens,  where  bachelors' -buttons  grow, 
Swallows'  nesis  In  roof  and  wall. 

And  up  above  the  still  blue  sky. 

Where  Ihe  woolly-white  clouds  go  sailing 


IM 


n  10  be  able  to 


:e  il  aU  1 


For  now,  in  summer.  1  lake  my  chair, 
And  sil  outside  in  the  sun,  and  hear 

The  distant  murmur  of  street  and  square. 
And  the  swallows  and  sparrows  chirping 

And  Fanny,  who  lives  just  over  the  way. 
Comes  rmining  many  a  lime  each  day. 
With  her  liiile  hand's-ioDcb  so  warm  and 

kind; 
And  I  smile  and  talk,  wllb  the  sun  on  my 

cheek. 
And  Ihe  tittle  live  band  seems  to  stir  and 

For  Fanny  is  dumb  and  I  am  blind. 


And  I  am  older  by  summers  three, — 
Wby  should  we  hold  one  another  so  dear? 

Because  she  cannot  utter  a  word. 

Nor  hear  the  music  of  bee  or  bird. 
The  water-cart's  splash,  or  the  milkman's 
call. 

Because  I  have  never  seen  the  sky. 

Nor  Ihe  little  singers  that  hum  and  fly. — 
Yet  know  she  is  gazing  upon  ihem  alL 

For  the  sun  is  shining,  the  swallows  fly. 
The  bees  and  the  blue-flies  murmur  low. 

And  1  hear  the  water-cart  go  by. 
With  its  cool  splash-splash   down  the 
dusly  row ; 

And  the  little  one,  dose  at  my  side,  per- 


shim 
And  I  heai,  though  I  cannot  look,  and 

Though  she  cannot  hear,  can  the  singer* 

And  the  bltle  soft  fingers  nullei  in  mine. 


Do  I  not  know  she  Is  prelly  and  young? 

Hath  not  my  sou)  an  eye  to  see  ? 
'Tis  pleasure  to  make  one's  bosom  stir. 
To  wonder  how  things  appear  to  ber. 

That  I  onljr  hear  u  they  pass  around ; 
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And  as  long  as  we  sit  in  the  music  and 

Ught. 
She  is  happy  to  keep  God's  sight, 
And  /  am  happy  to  keep  God's  sound. 

Why,   I    know   her   face,   though    I   am 
blind— 
I  made  it  of  music  long  ago  : 
Strange  large  eyes,  and  dark  hair  twined 
Round  the  pensive  light  of  a  brow  of 
snow ; 
And  when  I  sit  by  my  little  one, 
And  hold  her  hand,  and  talk  in  the  sun. 
And  hear  the   music   that   haunts  the 
place. 
I  know  she  is  raising  her  eyes  to  me. 
And  guessing  how  gentle  my  voice  must 
be. 
And  seeing  the  music  upon  my  face. 

Though,  if  ever  Lord  God  should  grant  me 
a  prayer, 
(I  know  the  fancy  is  only  vain,) 
I  should  pray  :  Just  once,  when  the  weather 
is  fair. 
To  see  little  Fanny  and  Langley  Lane  ; 
Though  Fanny,   perhaps,  would  pray  to 

hear 
The  voice  of  the  friend  that  she  holds  so 
dear, 
The  song  of  the  birds,  the  hum  of  the 
street, — 
It  is  better  to  be  as  we  have  been, — 
Each  keeping  up  something,  unheard,  un- 
seen, 
To  make  God's  heaven  more  strange  and 
sweet 

Ah  1  life  is  pleasant  in  Langley  Lane  I 
There   is   always   something   sweet   to 
hear; 
Chirping  of  birds,  or  patter  of  rain ; 

And  Fanny,  my  Uttle  one,  always  near ; 
And  though  I  am  weak,  and  cannot  live 

long. 
And  Fanny,  my  darling,  is  far  from  strong, 
And  though  we  can  never  married  be, — 
What  then  ? — since  we  hold  one  another  so 

dear. 
For  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  one  cannot 
hear. 
And  the  pleasure  that  only  one  can  see? 


EDWARD  CROWHURST% 

OR,  'A  NEW  POET.* 
I. 

Potts,  in  his  dtisty  chamber,  writes, 

A  dilettante  lord  to  please : 
A  ray  of  country  sunshine  lights 

The  foggy  region  ruled  by  these ; 
Flock,  kind  advisen,  critics  sage, 

To  damn  the  simple  country  down, — 
The  mud  of  English  patronage 

Grows  round  his  feet,  and  keeps  him  down. 

•  This  little  mean-faced  duodecimo, 
"Poems    by    Edward    Crowhurst.    I-v 
bourer," 
This  coarsely-printed  litde  book  of  rhjrmes, 
Contains  within  the  goodliest  gift  of  song 
The  gods  have  graced  us  with  for  many  a 

day : 
A  crystal  clearness,  as  of  nmning  brooks. 
A  music,  as  of  green  boughs  murmuring. 
A  peeping   of  fresh   thoughts   in   shady 

places 
Like  violets  new-blown,  a  gleam  of  dew- 
drops, 
A  sober,  settled,  greenness  of  repose, — 
And  lying  over  all,  in  level  beams. 
Transparent,  sweet,  and  immistakable. 

The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land. 

* 

'  Let  all  the  greater  and  the  lesser  lights 

R^fard  these  lines  upon  a  Wood  in 
Spring, 

Or  those  which  follow,  call'd  ••  the  Barky- 
Bird." 

And  then  regard  their  laurels.     Melody 

More  sweet  was  never  blown  through  pas- 
toral pipe 

In  Britain,  since  the  Scottish  Ramsay  died. 

Nor  let  the  squeamish  dreamers  of  our 
time. 

Our  rainbow  bards,  despise  such  song  as 
this, 

Wealthy  in  images  the  poor  man  knows, 

And  household  chords  that  make  the  women 
weep. 

Simply  yet  subtly,  Edward  Crowhurst 
works : 

Singing  of  lowly  truths  and  homely  things-^ 

Death  snatching  up  a  cotter's  child  at 
play. 
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Ught  flashing  from  far  worlds  on  dying 

eyes 
That  never  saw  beyond  their  native  fields, 
The  pathos  and  the  power  of  common  life  ; 
And  while,  perchance,  his  deeper  vein  nms 

on 
Less  heeded,  by  a  random  touch  is  waken'd 
A  scent,  a  flow^-tint.  a  wave  of  wings, 
A  sense  of  rustling  boughs  and  running 

brooks, 
Touch'd  by  whose  spell  the  soul  is  stirr'd, 

and  eyes 
Gaze  on  the  dark  world  round  them,  and 

are  dim. 

'This  Mister  Crowhurst  is  a  poor  young 

roan. 
Uneducated,  doom'd  to  earn  his  bread 
By  working  daily  at  the  plough  ;  and  yet, 
Sometimes  in  midst  of  toil,  sometimes  at 

night, 
Whenever  he  could  snatch  a  little  time, 
Hath  written  down  (he  taught  himself  to 

write!) 
His  simple  verses.     Is  it  meet,  we  ask, 
A  nature  so  superb  should  languish  thus  ? 
Nay,  he  deserves,  if  ever  man  deserved. 
The  succour  of  the  rich  and  high  in  place. 
The  opportunity  to  labour  less, 
And  use  those  truly  wondrous  gifts  of  his 
In  modest  competence ;  and  therewithal. 
Kindness,  encouragement,  and  good  ad- 
vice, 
Such  as  the  cultured  give.    Even  now,  we 

hear, 
A  certain  sum  of  money  is  subscribed, 
£«nough  to  furnish  well  his  present  needs. 
Among   the   donors,   named  for   honour 

here. 
We  note  the  noble  Earl  of  Chremiton, 
Lord  Phidippus,  Lord  Gnathos,  Lady  Dee, 
Sir  Charles  Toroon.     But  more  must  yet 

be  done. 
We  dare  to  put  the  case  on  public  grounds. 
Since  he  who  writes  so  nobly  is,  indeed, 
A  public  benefactor,— with  a  claim 
On  all  who  love  to  listen  and  to  look. 
When  the  fresh  Saxon  Muse,  in  homespun 

gear, 
The  free  breeze  blowing  back  her  looscn'd 

hair, 
Wanders  barefooted    through  the  dewy 

lanes 


And  sings  aloud,  till  all  the  valleys  ring 
For  pleasure,  and  the  echoes  of  the  hills 
Make  sweet  accord  1 ' 

— Conservative  Review, 


II.  • 
After  Ten  Years. 

A  homely  matron,  who  has  once  been  fair, 

In  quiet  suffering  old,  yet  young  in  years ; 
Soft  threads  of  silver  in  her  auburn  hair, 

And  lines  around  the  eyes  that  tell  of  tears ; 
But  on  her  face  there  trembles  peaceful  light, 
lliat  seems  a  smile,  and  yet  is  far  less  bright, — 
To  tell  of  watchings  in  the  shade  and  sim. 
And  melancholy  duty  sweetly  done. 

What,  take  away  my  Teddy?  shut  him  up 
Between  stone  walls,  as  if  he  was  a  thief? 
You  freeze  my  blood  to  talk  of  such  a  thing! 
Why,  these  green  fields  where  my  old  man 

was  bom, 
The  river,  and  the  woodland,  and  the  lanes. 
Are  all  that  keep  him  Uving  :  he  was  evet 
O'er  fond  of  things  lil^e  those ;  and  now, 

you  see, 
Is  fonder  of  them  than  he  was  before, 
Because  he  thinks  so  little  else  is  left. 
Mad  ?    He 's  a  baby  I    Would  not  hurt  a 

fly! 
Can  manage  him  as  easy  as  our  girl ! 
And  though  he  was  a  poet  and  went  wrong. 
He  could  not  help  his  failings.     Ah,  True 

Heart, 
I  love  him  all  the  deeper  and  the  dearer  ! 
I  would  not  lose  him  for  the  whole  wide 

world  1 

It  came  through  working  lonely  in  the 

fields, 
And  growing  shy  of  cheerful  company, 
And  worrying  his  wits  with  idle  things 
He  saw  and  heard  when  quiet  out  o'  doors. 
For,  long  ere  we  were  wedded,  all  the  place 
Knew  Teddy's  ways :  how  mad  he  was  for 

flowers 
And  singing  birds  ;  how  of^en  at  the  plough 
He  used  to  idle,  holding  up  his  head 
And  looking  at  the  clouds  ;  what  curious 

stuff 
He  used  to  say  about  the  ways  of  things ; 
How  week-days  he  was  never  company, 
Nor  tidy  on  a  Sunday.    Even  then 
Folk  call'd  him  stupid :  so  did  I  myself. 
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At  first,  before  his  sheepishness  wore  off; 
And  then,  why  I  was  frighten'd  for  a  time 
To  find  how  wondrous  brightly  he  could  look 
And  talk,  when  with  a  girl,  and  no  one  by. 
Right  soon  he  stole  this  heart  of  mine  away, 
So  cunningly  I  scarcely  guess'd  'twas  gone, 
But  found  my  tongue  at  work  before  I  knew. 
Sounding  his  praises.    Mother  shook  her 

head ; 
but  soon  it  was  the  common  coimtry  talk 
That  he  and  I  were  courting. 

After  that 
Some  of  his  sayings  and  his  doings  still 
Seem'd  foolish,  but  I  used  to  laugh  and  say, 
'  Wait  till  we  marry  1    I  shall  make  him 

change  I ' 
And  it  was  pleasant  walking  after  dark, 
In  summer,  wandering  up  and  down  the 

lanes, 
And  heark'ning  to  his  talk  ;  and  pleasant, 

too, 
In  winter,  to  sit  cuddling  by  the  fire. 
And  whispering  to  the  quiet  firelight  sound 
And  the  slow  ticking  of  the  clock.   Ere  long, 
I  grew  to  care  for  many  things  he  loved. 
He  knew  the  names  of  trees,  and  birds,  and 

flowers. 
Their  mccs  and  their  seasons ;  named  the 

stars. 
Tlicir  comings  and  their  goings ;  and  could 

tell 
Strange  truths  about  the  manners  of  the 

clouds. 
5k;t  him  before  a  hedgerow  in  a  kine. 
And  hr  was  Imppy  all  alone  for  hours. 
Thn  woods  and  fields  were  full  of  joy  to  him. 
And  wonders,  and  fine  meanings  ever  new. 
How,  at  the  bottom  of  the  wayside  well, 
Tim  foul  toad  lies  and  purifies  the  drink ; 
How  twice  a  year  red  robin  sings  a  song. 
Once  wticn  tlic  orchis  blows  its  bells  in 

itpring, 
Onco   when   the  gold  is  on  the  slanted 

shonvcs ; 
How  Intc  at  night  the  common  nightingale 
Comrs  in  the  season  of  the  barley-sowing, 
Hilrntly  builds  her  nest  among  the  boughs, 
And  then  sings  out  just  as  the  roses  blow. 
And  it  is  iwcct  and  pleasant  in  the  moon. 
Why,  half  hit  courtship  lay  in  talk  like  that. 
And,  oh  i  the  way  he  talk'd  fiU'd  high  my 

heart 


With  pleasure.  Then,  o*  quiet  winter  nights, 
With  wild  bright  eyes  and  voice  that  broke 

for  joy. 
He  often  read  aloud  from  books  of  songs ; 
One  I  remember,  that  I  liked  the  best. 
A  book  of  pictures  and  of  love-tales,  caU'd 
'  The  Seasons.'    I  was  young,  and  did  not 

think: 
I  only  felt  'twas  fine.     Yet  now  and  then 
I  noticed  more,  and  took  a  sober  fit. 
And  tried  to  make  him  tidy  in  his  clothes. 
And  could  not,  though  I  tried ;  and  used  to 

sigh 
When  mother  mutter'd  hints,  as  mothers 

wiU, 
That  he  should  work  more  hard  and  look 

ahead. 
And  save  to  fiunish  out  a  house  for  me. . . . 
For  Teddy  smiled,  poor  lad,  and  wmk'd 

more  hard. 
But  save  .  .  .  not  he !     Instead  of  laying 

by. 
Making  a  nest  to  rear  the  young  ones  in. 
He  spent  his  hard-won   cash    in  buying 

books, — 
Much  dusty  lumber,  torn  and  black  and 

old. 
Long  sheets  of  ballads,  bundles  of  oild 

rhyme, — 
And  read  them,  one  by  one,  at  home  o' 

nights. 
Or  out  aloud  to  me,  or  at  the  plough. 
I  chid  at  first,  but  quickly  held  my  tongue. 
Because  he  look'd  so  grieved  ;  and  once  he 

said. 
With  broken  voice  and  dewlight  in  his 

eyes, 
'  Lass.  I  'm  a  puzzle  to  myself  and  you. 
But  take  away  the  books,  and   I  should 

die!' 
His  back  went  bare  for  books,  his  stomach 

starved 
To  buy  them,— nay,  he  pawn'd  his  jacket 

once. 
To  get  a  dreary  string  of  solemn  stuff 
All  about  Eve  and  Adam.    More  and  more 
He  slacken'd  at  his  toil ;  and  soon  the  lad. 
Who  tum'd  the  cleanest  furrow,  when  he 

pleased. 
Of  all  the  ploughmen,    let  his  work  go 

spoil. 
And  fairly  led  an  idle  thriftless  life 
In  the  green  woods  and  on  the  river  side. 
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And  then  I  found  that  he  himself  made 

verse 
In   secret,^  verse  about    the  birds   and 

flowers, 
Songs  about  lovers,  rhymes  about  the  stars. 
Tales  of  queer  doings  in  the  village  here, — 
AH  vmt  on  scraps  of  paper  out-o'-doors, 
And  hidden  in  an  old  tin  coffee-pot 
Where  he  had  kept  his  cash.    The  first  I 

heard 
Was  just  a  song  all  about  him  and  me. 
And  cuddling  in  the  kitchen  while  'twas 

snowing; 
He  read  it  to  me,  blushing  like  a  girl. 
And    I  was   pleased,   and   laugh'd,    and 

thought  it  fine, 
And  wonder'd  where  he  leam'd  to  make  the 

words 
Jingle  so  sweetly.    Then  he  read  me  more, 
Some  that  I  Uked,  some  that  I  fancied  poor; 
And,  last  of  all,  one  mom  in  harvest-time, 
When  all  the  men  were  working  in  the 

fields. 
And  he  was  nearly  ragged,  out  it  came — 
•They're  reaping  com,  and  com  brings 

gold,  my  lass ; 
But  I  will  reap  gold,  too,  and  fSune  beside,— 
I  'm  going  to  print  a  Book  I ' 

I  thought  him  mad  I 
The  words  seem'd  dreadful— such  a  fool 

was  I; 
And  I  was  puzzled  more  when  he  escplaiu'd: 
That  he  had  sent  some  verses  by  the  post 
To  a  rich  man  who  lived  by  selling  songs 
Yonder  in  London  city ;  that  for  months 
No  answer  came,  and  Teddy  strain' d  his 

eyes 
Into  the  clouds  for  comfort ;  that  at  last 
There  came  a  letter  full  of  wondrous  praise 
From  the  great  man  in  London,  offering 
Poor  Teddy,  if  he  sent  him  verse  enough 
To  make  a  pretty  little  printed  book. 
To  value  it  in  money.    Till  I  die, 
I  '11  ne'er  forget  the  light  on  Teddy's  face— 
The  light,  the  glory,  and  the  wonder  there  : 
He  laugh'd,  and  read  the  letter  out  aloud, 
He  leapt  and  laugh'd  and  kiss'd  me  o'er  and 

o'er, 
And  then  he  read  the  letter  o'er  again, 
And  then  tum'd  pale,  and  sank  into  a  chair, 
And  hid  his  bright  face  in  his  bands,  and 

cried* 


Bewilder'd  though  I  was,  my  heart  was 

glad 
To  see  his  happy  looks,  and  pleased  beside 
That  fine  folk  call'd  him  clever.     I  said 

nought 
To  mother — for  I  knew  her  ways  too  well- 
But  waited.     Soon  came  other  wondrous 

news: 
The  scraps  of  verse  had  all  been  copied  out 
On  fine  white  sheets,  written  in  Teddy's 

hand, 
Big,  rotmd,  and  clear,  like  print ;  and  word 

had  come 
That  they  were  read  and  praised  by  other 

folk, 
Friends  of  the  man  in  London.  Last  of  all. 
One  night,  when  I  was  ironing  the  clothes. 
And  mother  knitting  sat  beside  the  fire. 
In  Teddy  came — as  bright  and  fresh  and 

gay 

As  a  cock  starling  hopping  from  the  nest 

On  May-day ;  and  with  laughing  eyes  he 
cried, 

'Well,  mother,  when  are  Bess  and  I  to 
wed?' 

'Wed?'  mother  snapt,  as  sour  as  butter- 
milk, 

'  Wed  ?  when  the  birds  swim,  and  the  fishes 

fly. 

And  the  green  trees  grow  bread  and  cheese 

and  butter 
For  lazy  loons  that  lie  beneath  and  yawn  I ' 
Then  Teddy  laugh'd  aloud,  and  when  I 

frown'd 
And  shook  my  head  to  warn  him,  laugh'd 

the  more  ; 
And,  drawing  out  his  leathem  ploughman's 

pouch, 
'  See.  mother,  see ! '  he  cried, — and  In  her 

lap 
Pour'd  thirty  golden  g^neas  I 

At  the  first, 
I  scream'd,  and  mother  look'd  afraid  to 

touch 
The  glittering  gold,— and  plain  enough  she 

said 
The  gold,  she  guess'd,  was  scarcely  honest 

gain  ; 
Then  Teddy  told  her  all  about  his  book. 
And  how  those  golden  guineas  were  the 

price 
The  great  rich  mai)  in  Loudon  put  upon 't 
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She  shook  her  head  the  more  ;  and  when 

he  read 
The  fpreat  man's  letter,  with  its  words  of 

praise, 
Look'd  puzzled  most  of  all;  and  in  a  dream, 
Feding  the  goki  with  her  thin  hand,  she 

tat, 
While  Teddy,  proud  dew  sparkling  in  his 

eyett 
5ttMiir'd  me  fn  print  the  little  song  he  made 
Of  eoddling  in  the  kitchen   while   'twas 

snowing. — 
'And.  Bess,'  he  cried,  '  the  gold  will  stock 

a  house, 
But  little  'tis  I  care  about  the  gold : 
This  bit  of  printed  verse  is  sweeter  far 
Than   all  the  shining  wealth  of  all  the 

world  I' 
And  lifted  up  the  paper  to  his  mouth 
And  kiM'd  the  print,  then  held  it  out  at 

length 
To  look  upon 't  with  sparkling,  happy  eyes. 
And  foldrd  it  and  put  it  in  his  pouch, 
As  tenderly  and  carefully,  I  swear, 
As  If  it  were  a  note  upon  a  bank 
V(tr  wealth  untold.     Why  linger  o'er  the 

tale?— 
Th//iigh  mm  my  poor  old  man  is  weak  and 

111. 
f<weel  Is  (lie  telling  of  his  happy  time. 
7'he  rri<mey  strK-k'd  a  hmise,  and  in  a  month 
Wa  two  were  man  and  wife. 

Tcfldy  was  proud 
And  lidfypyt-^trusy  Anishing  the  book 
'Chnl  wns  his  heart's  delight ;  and  as  for 

me, 
My    llurtiglits  were  merry  ns   a   running 

Ifrooki 
Vht  Ti'MiIy  seem'd  fl  wlw  mnn  after  all ; 
An'l  II  wn<i  «|>rlng  tifiie,  nnrl  our  little  home 
Wnt  tiiitig  with  while  rleinntis,  }x;rch  and 

Wfllli 

Afiil  wrtll  flower,   iMitiililtiri,  nnrl    f^ondon 

|rrl«t*', 
All  iililiiliiK  foiiriM  n  tliiir  tnmh  In  bloom, 
Mw»'»'l»'tMl  lli»lHil«'  MjiifiirnfgMtdeti  ground; 
And  f'M^y  n<t  n  finriri  ainmy  ne^i 
\Vh«  xli  willilii  ;  III*'  mile  sliMplnff-room 
Ami  fed  tiled  klltlien  ;  and,  tnndc  sntignnd 

fine 
Yly  iluilrs  and  tables  nit  of  brnn-new  deni, 
Tim  little  pntldur,  -  on  the  ninnlH  piece 


Fieki-floweis  and  fisms  and  btrd'»-egg  nop- 
laces, 
Two  pretty  pictnres  pasted  on  the  waSs, 
(The  portraits  of  one  Milton  and  one  Boms.) 
And,  in  the  comer  Teddy  loved  the  best. 
Three  shelves  to  keep  the  old,  black,  thumb- 
maik'd  books. 

And  if  my  heart  hod  fisver,  lest  the  life 
Begun  so  well  was  over-bright  to  last, 
Teddy  could  cheer  me ;  for  he  plaoed  his 

arm 
Around  me,  looking  serious  in  his  joy. 
When  we  were  wed  three  days;  and  *Bes^* 

he  said, 
'  The  Lord  above  is  very  kind  to  me ; 
For  He  has  given  me  this  sweet  place  and 

you. 
Adding  the  bibs  of  seeing  soon  in  print 
The  verse  I  love  so  mnrh.*    Then,  Idssing 

me, 
'  I  have  been  thinking  of  it  all.'  he  said, 
'  Holpen  a  bit  by  lives  of  other  folk. 
Which  I  have  read.     Now,  many  men  like 

me 
Grow  light  o'  head  and  let  their  labour  go ; 
But  men  can't  live  by  writing  verses,  Bess.' 
*Nay,  nay,'  cried  I,   ''twere  jMty  if  they 

could, 
For  every  man  would  try  the  easier  ta^. 
And  who  would  reap  the  fields  or  grind  the 

com?' 
And  Teddy  smiling,  said,  ' 'Tis  so  1  'tb sol 
Pride  shall  not  puff  my  wits,  but  all  the  day 
I  will  toil  happily  in  the  fields  I  love  ; 
And  in  the  pleasant  evenings  'twill  be  fine 
To  wander  forth  and  see  the  world  with  you. 
Or  read  out  poems  in  the  parlour  here. 
Or  take  a  pen  and  write,  for  ease  o'  heart. 
Not  praise,  not  money.'    I  was  glad  ten- 
fold.— 
Put  all  my  fears  aside,  and  trusted  him,—- 
And  well  he  kept  his  word 

Yet  ill  at  case. 
Restless  and  eager,  Teddy  waited  on, 
Until  the  night  a  monster  parcel  came 
From  London  :  twelve  brown  volumes,  all 

the  same, 
Wide- printed,  thin,  and  on  the  foremost 

P«g<*. 
'  Poems  by  Edward  Crowhurst.  Labourer.* 
The  happiest  hour  my  Teddy  ever  knew  I 
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He  turn'tl  the  volumes  oVr,  examined  each, 
Counted  ihe  sheets,    counted   the   printed 

hnes, 
Stared  at  his  name  in  print,  held  out  the  page 
At  arm's  length,  feasting  with  his  mouth  and 

eyes. 
I  wonder'd  at  his  joy,  yet,  spite  o'  me, 
I  shared  it    'Twas  so  catching.    The  old 

tale! 
A  little  thing  could  make  my  Teddy's  heart 
Gay  as  a  bunch  of  roses,  while  a  great 
Went  by  unheeded  like  a  cannon-ball. 
The  glowworm  is  a  little  common  grub, 
Yet  what  a  pretty  gleam  it  often  sheds  ; 
And  that  same  poor,  small,  common-looking 

book. 
Set  on  our  table,  kept  around  its  leaves 
A  light  like  sunshine. 

When  his  joy  grew  cool, 
Teddy  took  up  a  book  to  read  it  through  ; 
And  first  he  show'd  me,  next  the  foremost 

page, 
A  bit  of  writing  called  the  '  Author's  Life,' 
Made  up  of  simple  things  my  man  had  told — 
How  he  was  but  a  lowly  labourer, 
And  how  the  green  fields  work'd  upon  his 

heart 
To  write  about  the  pretty  things  he  saw — 
All  put  together  by  a  clever  man 
In  London.     For  a  time  he  sat  and  read 
In  silence,  looking  happy  with  his  eyes  ; 
But  suddenly  he  started  up  and  groan'd. 
Looking  as  black  as  bog-mud,  while  he  flung 
The  book  upon  the  table  ;  and  I  gript 
His  arm,  and  ask'd  whatail'd  him.    '  Bess,' 

he  said, 
•  The  joy  o'  this  has  all  gone  sudden  sour. 
All  through  the  cruel  meddling  of  a  fool : 
The  story  of  my  life  is  true  enough. 
Despite  the  fine-flown  things  the  teller  sticks 
Around  it — ^peacock's  feathers  stuck  around 
The  nest  of  some  plain  song-bird ;  but  Uie 

end 
Is  like  the  garlic  flower,— looks  fine  at  first. 
But  stinks  on  peeping  nearer.   Bess,  my  lass, 
I  never  begg'd  a  penny  in  my  life, 
I  sought  the  help  of  no  man.  but  could  work, 
What  then?  what  then?    O  Bess,  'tis  hard. 

'tis  hard ! 
They  make  me  go  a-begging,  book  in.  hand. 
As  if  I  were  a  gipsy  of  the  lanes 
WbistUng  for  coppers  at  an  alehouse  door  I  * 


I,  too,  wasluirt,  but  tried  to  comfort  him  ; 
'Twas  kindly  nuant,  at  least,  I  thought  and 

said  ; 
But  Teddy  clench'd  his  teeth,  and  sat  him 

down, 
And  wrote,  not  rudely,  but  as  if  in  grief, 
To  him  in  London.    Till  the  answer  came. 
The  printed  poems  cheer'd  him,  though  the 

book 
Had  lost  a  scent  that  ne'er  would  come 

again ; 
And  when  the  answer  came,  'twas  like  the 

words 
A  mother  murmurs  to  a  silly  child — 
A  smiling,  pitying,  quiet  kind  of  tone. 
That  made  him  angrier  than  violent  speech ; 
And  at  the  end  a  melancholy  hint 
About  ingratitude.    Teddy  must  trust 
In  those  who  had  his  fortime  most  at  heart. 
Nor  rashly  turn  his  friends  to  enemies, 
Nor  meddle  with  the  kindly  schemes  of  those 
Who  knew  the  great  world  better  far  than 

he. 
Oh,  Teddy's  eyes  were  dim  with  bitter  dew  I 
•  Begging  is  begging,  and  I  never  begg'd  I 
Shame  on  me  if  I  ever  take  their  gold  ! ' 
I  coax'd  him  to  be  silent ;  and  though  soon 
The  bitter  mood  wore  off,  his  gladness  lost 
The  look  of  happy  pride  it  wore  of  old. 

'Twas  happy,  happy,  in  the  little  home. 
And  summer  round  about  on  wood  and  field. 
And  summer  on  the  bit  of  garden  ground. 
But  soon  came  news,  like  whiffs  of  colour'd 

smoke, 
Blown  to  us  thickly  on  the  idle  wind, 
And  smelling  of  the  city.     For  the  land 
Was  crying  Teddy's  praises  !     Every  mom 
Came  papers  full  of  things  about  the  Book, 
And  letters  full  of  cheer  from  distant  folk  ; 
And  Teddy  toil'd  away,  and  tried  his  best 
To  keep  his  glad  heart  humble.    Then,  one 

day. 
A  smirking  gentleman,  with  inky  thumbs, 
Call'd.  chatted,  pried  with  little  fox's  eyes 
This  way  and  that,  and  when  he  went  away 
He  wrote  a  heap  of  lying  scribble,  styled 
'A  Summer  Morning  with  the  Labourer 

Bard!' 
Then  others   came :    some,    mild   young 

gentlemen. 
Who  chirp'd,  and  blush'd,  and  simper'dt 

and  were  gone ; 
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Some,  sallow  ladies  wearing  spectacles, 
And  pale  young  misses,  rolling  languid  eyes. 
And  pecking  at  the  words  my  Teddy  spake 
Like  sparrows  picking  seed ;  and,  once  or 

twice, 
Plump  merry  gentlemen  who  talk'd  no  stuff, 
But  chatted  sensibly  of  common  things, 
And  made  us  feel  at  home.    Ay,  not  a  day 
But  Teddy  must  be  sent  for,  from  the  fields, 
To  meet  with  fine-dad  strangers  from  afar. 
The  viUnge  folk  began  to  open  eyes 
And  wonder,  but  were  only  more  afraid 
Of  Teddy,  gave  him  hard  suspicious  looks. 
And  shunn'd  him  out-o' -doors.    Yet  how 

they  throng'd, 
Buuing  like  humble  bees  at  swarming  time, 
That  mom  the  oil'd  and  scented  gentleman 
(For  such  we  thought  him)  brought  a  little 

note 
From  Lord  Fitttalbot  of  Fitrtalbot  Tower. 
Yonder  across  the  moorland.     'Twas  a  line 
Bidding  my  Teddy  to  the  To^**er,  and  he 
Who  brought  it  ^^-as  the  footman  of  my  lord. 
Well.  Teddy  went,  \*-as  many  hours  away, 
And  then  return 'd  with  cat's-da^^'S  roxmd 

his  lips. 

•  See  ! '  Teddy  cried,  and  flung  a  little  purse 
Of  money  in  my  lap ;  and  I,  amazed. 
Counted  ten  golden  guineas  in  my  palm. 
Then  gazed  at  Teddy,  saw  how  pale  hev^-as. 
And  ask'd  what  ail'd  him.    '  'Tis  the  money. 

lass,* 
He  answer'd,  groaning  deepi     '  He  talk'd, 

and  seem'd 
Right  kindly ;  ask'd  about  my  home,  and 

you ; 
Spoke  of  the  poems,  smiled,  and  bow'd 

fiirewcU ; 
And.  dropping  that  same  money  in  my  hat. 
Bade  me  go  dine  below.     I  bura'd  like  fire. 
Felt  choking,  yet  was  fearful  to  <^end. 
And  took  the  money,  as  I  might  have  took 
A  blazing  cinder,  bow'd,  and  came  away. 
O  Lord  1  O  Lord  1   this  comes  of  yonder 

loon. 
Who  sent  the  book  a-begging  1 '    Then  be 

talk'd - 
How   fierody  and  how  wildly,  dendiing 

hands : 

•  Was  not  a  poet  better  than  a  lord  ? 
Why  should  the  cruel  people  use  him  so  ? 
Wliy  would  the  worid  noi  teate  his  home 

in  peace?' 


And  last,  he  vow'd  to  send  the  money  bode 
But  I,  though  shamed  and  troubled,  thought 

him  wrong. 
And  vow'd  my  lord  was  kind,  and  meant 

ns  well. 
And  vron  him  o'er  at  last  to  keep  the  purse. 
And  ah  I  we  foimd  it  useful  very  soon. 
When  I  lay  in,  and  had  a  dreadful  time. 
And  brought  our  girL     Then  Teddy  put 

aside 
All  grief  and  anger ;  thought  of  us  alone ; 
Forgot,  or  nearly,  all  the  praise  and  blame 
Of  lovdess  strangers  ;  and  was  proud  and 

glad, 
Making  fond  rhymes  about  the  babe  and  ma 

Ah  !  had  the  folk  but  let  my  man  alone, 
All  would  be  happy  now.     He  loved  his 

work, 
Because  it  kept  him  in  the  fidds ;  he  loved 
The  babe  and  me ;  and  all  he  needed  more. 
To  keep  his  heart  content,  was  pen  and  ink. 
And  now  and  then  a  book.     And  as  for 

praise, 
He  needed  it  no  more  than  singing  birds ; 
And  as  for  money,  why.  he  wanted  none ; 
And  as  for  prying  strangers  in  the  house. 
They  brought  a  clumsy  painful  sense  of  pride 
That  made  him  restless.     He  was  ever  shy 
Of  company — he  loved  to  dream  alone — 
And  the  poor  life  that  he  had  known  so  kng 
Was  just  the  kind  of  life  he  suited  best 
He  look'd  a  fine  straight  man  in  homeqjon 

gear. 
But  ne'er  seem'd  easy  in  his  Sunday  coat 

Wliat  should  his  fine  friends  do  at  last, 

but  write. 
Bidding  my  man  to  London, — there  to  meet 
A  flock  o*  gentlefolk,  who  spent  their  days 
In  making  books !  -  Though  here  we  dwdl 

so  near, 
That  northward,  far  away,  >^u  see  the  sky 
Black  with  the  smoky  breathing  of  the  dty, 
We  ne'er  had  u-ander'd  far  away  from  home. 
Save  once  or  tii^ice,  five  miles  to  westward 

yonder. 
To  kersey  Fair.    Wdl.  Teddy  fix'd  to  go  ; 
And  seeing  him  full  bent,  I  hdd  my  tongue. 
And  off  he  set,  one  day.  in  Sunday  black, 
A  hajBd  sta£f  o^-er  his  shoulder  flung. 
His  bondk  swinging,— -and  was  sped  hf 
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To  London  lown.    Two  weeks  be  suy'd 

away; 
And,  wben  be  came  from  L^niloo,  he  was 

changed. 
Hia  eyes  look'd  wild,  bis  cheeli  was  pale, 


And  snapt  me  short ;  and  when  I  biought 

the  child. 
He  push'd  hei  btyta  him.    Next  day,  wben 

be  rose. 
His  face  was  pallid  ;  but  his  kindly  smile 
Came  baclc  upon  it     Ere  the  day  was  out. 
He  told  me  of  bis  doings,  of  the  men 
And  places  he  bad  seen,  and  when;  and  bow< 
He  bad  been  dull  in  dwelUngs  of  the  rich. 
Had  fell  ashamed  ia  great  grand  diawing- 

And  angry  Ibal  the  kindly  people  smiled 
Aa  if  in  pity  ;  and  (he  time,  he  said. 
Would  bave  gone  drearily,  had  he  lack'd 

He  chanced  to  lind  among  some  jovial  folk 
Who  hved  by  making  books.    Full  plain  I 

That  something   had   gone   wrong.     His 

ways  were  strange. 
He  did  not  seem  contented  in  his  home. 
He  ttaitx\-j  glinted  at  the  poor  old  books 
He  loved  so  dearly.    In  a  little  lime, 
Teddy  grew  more  himself,  at  home,  a- field. 
And  tbough,  from  that  day  forward,  he 

began 
To  take  a  glass  and  smoke  a  pipe  at  nighl, 
1   scarcely  noticed.     Thus  the  year  wore 


And  Teddy  had  made  friends ;  folk  who 

could  talk 

About  the  things  he  loved,  and  flatler  him. 

Ay,  laugh  aloud  lo  see  him  drink  his  glass. 

And  cl^  his  back,  and  shake  him  by  ihe 

How  wild  soe'er  he  talk'd.  For  by  degrees 
His  longue  grew  fre^.  be  was  more  at  ease 
Wiih  itrangen.    Oft  be  spent  the  evening 

Kith  meny-moken  in  Ihe  poblio-house, 


loKer'd  home  with   staring,  daiiled 

Tbe  country  people  Uked  him  belter  aow. 
And  loved  to  coax  bim  out  to  drink  at 

And,  gaping,  heark'd  to  ibe  slrange  things 

Ah,  Ihen  my  fear  grew  heavy,  though  bis 

Was  kindly  still,  bis  head  still  clear  and 

And  he  went  waslering  only  now  and  then. 

But  soon  his  ways  grew  beller,  for  bis 

Was  spent  in  finishing  another  book. 

Yet  Ihen    I  found  bim  changed  in  olber 

For  once  or  twice  when  money  as  before 
Was  sent  or  given  him,  be  only  laugh'd. 
And    took    il,    not  in  anger.      And,     be 


To  speak  about  tbe  book.    Whal  came  of 

ibal. 
Was  much  the  same  as  what  had  come 

The  papers  praised  il  over  all  the  land, 
Bui  just  a  shade  more  coolly  ;  slrange  folk 

But  not  so  oft.  Yet  Teddy  was  in  glee, 
For  Ihii  lime  Rfly  golden  guineas  came 
From  the  rich  man  ia  London. 


They  coai'd    him  up  lo   London ;    once 

Home  came  he  changed,— with  wiWer  words 

of  wit. 
And  sharper  sayings,  on  his  tongue.    He 

toil'd 
Even  less  than  ever  :  nay.  his  idle  friends. 
Who  loved  to  drain  the  bottle  ai  his  side. 
Took  up  his  time  Full  sorely.     We  began 
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And  jtist  as  work  grew  hardest  to  his 

mind. 
The  Lord  Fitztalbot  pass'd  him  on  the 

road, 
And  tum'd  his  head  away.    A  change  had 

come, 
As  dreadful  as  the  change  within  himself. 
The  papers  wrote  the  praise  of  newer  men, 
The  strange  folk  sent  him  letters  scarce  at 

all; 
And  when  he  spake  about  another  book, 
The  man  in  London  wrote  a  hasty  '  No  1 ' 
And  said  the  work  had  little  chance  to  selL 
Those  words  were  like  a  sunstroke.     Wild 

and  scared. 
My   Teddy   stared    at    London — all    his 

dreams 
Came   back   upon   him — and  with  bitter 

tongue 
He  mock'd  and  threaten'd.    'Twas  of  no 

avail  1 
His  fine-day  friends  like  s^^'allows  wing'd 

away, 
The  summer  being  o'er  ;  the  country  folk 
Began  to  knit  their  foreheads  as  of  old, 
Save   one  or  two  renown'd  as  ne'er-do- 
wells  ; 
And,  mad  with  pride,  bitten  with  shame 

and  fear. 
Teddy  drank  deeper  at  the  public-house. 

Teddy  to  blame?  Teddy  to  blame?  Ah, 

nay ! 
The  blame  ,be  theirs  who  broke  his  simple 

pride 
With  money,  beggar'd  him  against  his  wilL 
The  blame  be  theirs  who  flatter'd  him  from 

home, 
And  led  him  out  to  make  his  humble  wajrs 
An  idle  show.    The  blame  be  theirs  who 

smiled 
Whene'er  he  play'd  a  wrong  and  foolish 

part, 
Because  he  had  skill  to  write  a  bit  of  verse. 
The  blame  be  theirs  who  spoil' d  him  like  a 

child, 
And,  when  the  newness  of  his  face  was 

gone, 
Tum'd  from  him  scornfully  and  smiled  else- 
where. 
Teddy  to  blame !— a  silly,  ignorant  man. 
Not  leam'd,  not  wise,  not  cimning  in  the 

world ! 


But  hearken  how  I  changed  him  yet  onoe 

more. 
One  day  when  he  was  sick  and  ill  with 

pain. 
I  spake  of  all  our  early  courting  days. 
Full  low  and  tender,  of  the  happy  time 
When  I  brought  forth  our  girl,  and  of  the 

words 
He  spake  when  we  were  happy  ;  last  of  all, 
'  Teddy,'  I  said,  '  let  people  be  unkind. 
The  whole  world  hard,  you  cannot  heal 

your  pain 
Wastering,  idling  ;  think  of  merrier  days. 
Of  me,  and  of  our  giri.  and  drink  no  more.' 
He  gazed  at  me  full  long,  his  bosom  rose 
And  flutter' d,  and  he  held  my  hand  in  his. 
And  shivering,  moaning,  sank  into  a  chair; 
And.  looking  at  the  bookshelf  at  his  side. 
And  at  the  common-looking  thumb-mark'd 

books, 
He   promised,   promised,   with    his   poor 

cheeks  wet. 
And  his  voice  broken,  and  his  lips  set  firm. 

True  Heart,   he  kept  his  word.     The 

public-house 
Knew  him  no  longer ;  in  the  fields  he  toil'd 
Lonely  once  more  ;  and  in  the  evenings 
Read  books  and  wrote, — ^and  all  he  wrote, 

I  know. 
Was  sad,  sad,  sad.     Bravely  he  work'd  all 

day, 
But  not  so  cheerfully.    And  no  man  cared 
To  brighten  him  with  goodly  words.    His 

face 
Was  stale  with  gentlefolk,  his  heart  too 

proud 
To  mix  with  coarse,  low  men.    Oft  in  the 

fields 
They  saw  him  turn  his  poor  eyes  London- 
wards, 
And  sigh  ;  but  he  was  silent  of  the  pain 
That  grew  upon  him.    Slowly  he  became 
The  sadden'd  picture  of  his  former  self  : 
He   stood  at  ploughtail   looking   at   the 

clouds. 
He  watch'd  the  ways  of  birds  and  trees  and 

flowers; 
But  all  the  little   things  he  leam'd  and 

loved 
Had  ta'en  a  sadder  meaning.    OftentimeSi 
In  spite  of  all  he  did  to  hide  his  heart, 
I  saw  he  would  have  been  a  happy  maa 
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If  any  one  had  praised  him  as  of  old ; 
Bat  he  was  never  sent  for  from  the  fields, 
No  strangers  wrote  to  cheer  him,  and  he 

leem'd 
Allf  an,  forgotten.    Still,  as  true  as  steel, 
He  held  his  promise  to  our  girl  and  me. 
Though  oft,  I  know,  the  dreadful  longing 

came 
To  fly  to  drink  for  comfort    Then,  one 

night, 
I  heard  a  stirring  in  the  dark  :  our  girl 
Crept  close  to  me,  and  whisper' d  in  mine 


'Haik!  father's  crying ! ' 

O  'tis  terrible 
To  hear  a  strong  man  weep  !    I  could  not 

bear 
To  find  him  grieving  so,  but  crept  imto 

him, 
And  put  my  arms  about  him,  on  his  neck 
Weeping,  •  O  Teddy,  Teddy,  do  not  so  I 
Cheer  up,  for  you  will  kill  me  if  you  cry. 
What  do  you  long  for?    Why  are  you  so 

sad?' 
And  I  could  fed  him  crush  his  hot  tears 

down, 
And  shake  through  every  limb.     '  O  lass  1 ' 

he  cried, 
'  I  cannot  give  a  name  to  what  I  want ; 
I  cannot  tdl  you  why  I  grow  so  sad  ; 
But  I  have  lost  the  pleasure  and  the  peace 
The  verses  brought  me.     I  am  sick  and 

changed, — 
I  think  too  much  of  other  men, — I  seem 
Despised  and  useless.    If  I  did  not  feel 
Yoa  loved  me  so,  and  were  so  kind  and 

tme. 
When  an  the  world  is  cruel,  I  should  faU 
And  wither.     AU  my  strength   is  gone 

away,    > 
And  I  am  broken  !' 

'Twas  but  little  cheer 
That  I  could  give  him :  that  was  grief  too 

deep 
For  foolish  me  to  understand  or  cure. 
I  made  the  little  parlour  bright  o'  nights, 
Coax'd  him  to  read  aloud  the  books  he 

loved, 
And  often  he  was  like  himself  again. 
Singing  for  ease  o'  heart;  and  now  and 

then. 


A  poem  printed  in  a  newspaper, 

Or  something  kind  from  people   in   the 

world, 
Help'd  me  a  little.   So  the  time  wore  on ; — 
Till  suddenly,  one  night  in  winter  time, 
I  saw  him  change.    Home  came  he  white 

and  pale, 
Shivering,    trembling,    looking   wild   and 

strange. 
Yet   speaking   quietly.      'My  head    feels 

queer — 
It  aches  a  bit  1 '  he  said  ;  and  the  next  day 
He  could  not  rise  from  bed.     Quiet  be 

lay, 
But  now  and  then  I  saw  him  raise  his 

hand 
And  hold  his  forehead.     In  the  afternoon, 
He  fell  to  troubled  sleep,  and,  when  he 

woke, 
He  did  not  seem  to  know  me.      Full  of 

fear, 
I  sent  for  Doctor  Barth.     When  Doctor 

came, 
He  found  poor  Teddy  tossing  on  his  bed. 
Moaning   and    muttering   and   clenching 

teeth, 
And  Doctor  said,  '  The  ill  is  on  the  brain — 
Has  he  been  troubled  lately  ? '  and  I  cried, 
'  Ay,  much,  much  troubled  1    He  has  fretted 

sore 
For  many  months  1 ' 

'Twas  sad,  'twas  sad,  to  see 
My  strong  man  suffer  on  his  dull  sick-bed. 
Not  knowing  me,  but  crying  out  of  things 
That  haimted  him.    I  will  not  weary  you, 
By  telling  how  the  Doctor  brought  him 

round, 
And  how  at  last  he  rose  from  bed,  the 

ghost 
Of  his  old  self,  and  something  gone  away 
That  never  would  return.    Then  it  was 

plain 
That  he  could  work  no  more :  the  Light 

had  fled. 
Which  keeps  a  man  a  man  despite  the 

world 
And  all  its  cruel  change.  To  fright  the  wolf, 
I  took  in  washing  at  the  cottage  here  ; 
And  people  sent  us  money  now  and  then. 
And  pitying  letters  readi'd  us  from  the 

worid, 
Too  late  t  too  late  I 
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Thank  the  good  God  above, 
Who  made  me  strong  and  willing,  I  could 

keep 
The  little  house  above  us,   though  'twas 

dear, 
And  ah  1  I  work'd  more  hard  because  I 

knew 
Poor  Teddy's  heart  would  break  outright 

elsewhere. 
Yet  Teddy  hardly  seem'd  to  comprehend 
All  that  had  happen'd.    Though  he  knew 

me  well. 
And  spake  full  sensibly  of  many  things. 
He  lack'd  the  power  to  speak  of  one  thing 

long. 
Sometimes  he  was  as  merry  as  a  bird, 
Singing  wild  songs  he  Icam'd  by  heart  when 

young; 
Sometimes  he  wish'd   to  wander  out   a- 

field, 
But  easy  'twas  to  lead  his  wits  away 
To  other  things.    And  he  was  changeful 

ever, 
Now  laughing  and  now  crying ;   and  at 

times 
He  wrote  strange  notes  to  poets  that  were 

dead, 
And  named  himself  by  all  their  names  in 

turn, 
Still  maldng  verse,  whiclT  I  had  sense  to 

see 
Was  wild,  and  strange,  and  wrong^not 

like  the  verse 
He  made  of  old.    One  day  for  hours  he 

sat. 
Looking  upon  the  bit  of  garden  ground, 
And  smiling.    When  I  spoke,  he  look'd 

and  laugh'd. 
•Surely  you   know  me,   Teddy?'    I   ex- 

claim'd  ; 
And  up  he  raised  his  head,  with  shrill  thin 

voice 
Saying,  •  Yes,  you  are  Queen  Elizabeth, 
And  I  am  Sliakespeare ; '  and  again  he 

smiled 
Craftily  to  himself ;  but  when  I  hung 
Around   his  neck,  and   wept,  and  ask'd 

again. 

He   tum'd   upon    me    with    so   pale  a 

look. 
So  wan,  so  sharp,  so  full  of  agony, 
Twas  clear   the   cloud  was  lifted  for  a 

moment, 


'Twas  dear  he  knew  that  he  was  Teddy 

Crowhurst, 
And  that  the  light  of  life  had  gone  away. 

And  oft,  in  sunny  weather,  he  and  I 
Had  walks  in  quiet  places, — in  the  lanes, 
And  in  the  woods,  and  by  the  river  side ; 
And  he  was  happy,  prying  as  of  old 
In  little  mossy  nests,  or  plucking  flowers. 
Or  dropping  pebbles  at  the  water-brim, 
To  maike  the  speckled  minnows  start  and 

fly 
In  little  gleams  of  light     Ne'er  had  he 

been 
More  cimning  in  the  ways  and  looks  of 

things. 
Though  memory  fiail'd  him  when  he  tried 

for  names. 
The  sable  streaks  upon  the  arum-flower 
Were  strange  to  him  as  ever ;  a  lark  singing 
Made  his  eyes  misty  as  it  used  to  do  ; 
The   shining  sun,   the   waving    of  green 

boughs, 
The  rippling  of  the  river  down  the  dell. 
Were  still  true  pleasure.    All  the  seasons 

brought 
Something  to  charm  him.    Staring  on  the 

snow. 
Or  making  great  snow-houses  like  a  boy, 
He  was  as  busy  when  the  boughs  were 

bare, 
As  carrying  home  a  bough  of  scented  May 
Or  bunch  of  yellow  lilies  from  the  pond. 
What  had  been  pleasure  in  his  younger 

days 
Came  back  to  keep  him  quiet  in  the  world. 
He  gave  much  love  to  trees  and  birds  and 

flowers, 
And,  when  the  mighty  world  was  all  unkind, 
The  little,  gentle,  speechless  things  were 

true. 

True  Heart,  I  never  thought  that  he  could 

bear 
To  last  so  long ;  but  ten  slow  years  have 

fled 
Since  the  first  book  that  brought  the  trotible 

and  pain  ^ 

Was  printed, — and  within  the  parlour  there    * 
Teddy  is  sitting,  busy  as  a  bee. 
Doing?    He  dreams  the  world  that  knows 

him  not 
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Rings  with  his  praises,  and  for  many  an 

hour 
Sts  busy  with  the  verse  of  later  years. 
Marks,  copies,  and  arranges  it  with  care, 
To  go  to  some  great  printer  that  be  thinks 
Is  waiting  ;  and  from  time  to  time  he  eyes 
The  books  they  printed,   nmnbering  the 

lines, 
Counting   the  pages.     Sometimes   he   is 

Bums, 
Sometimes  John  Milton,  sometimes  other 

men, 
And  sometimes — always   looking   saddest 

then — 
Knows  he  is  Teddy  Crowhurst.  Thin  he  is, 
And   worn,  and   feeble, — ^wearing   slowly 

down 
•  Like  snowdrift;  and  at  times,  when  Memory 
I     Comes  for  a  moment  like  a  mirror  flash'd 

Into  his  eyes,  he  does  not  groan  and  weep, 
^      But  droops  the  more,  and  seems  resign'd 

andstiU. 
True  Heart.  I  fear  the  end  is  near  at  last  I 
He  sits  and  hearkens  vacantly  and  dreams. 
He  thrills  at  every  knocking  at  the  door. 
Stilly  he  waits  for  light  that  never  comes, 
•  That  never  will  retiu-n  until  the  end. 
And  oft    at    evening,  when  my  work  is 

done. 
And  the  dark  gathers,  and  he  holds  my 

hand. 
The  waiting  grows  intenser,  and  becomes 
The    sense   o'  life  itself.      Take   Teddy 

hence! 
Show  me  the  man  will   draw   my  hand 

away! 
I  am  a  quiet  comfort  to  his  pain ; 
For  though  his  thoughts  be  far  away  from 

here, 
I  know  he  feels  my  hand ;  and  ah !  the 

touch 
Just  keeps  his  heart  from  breaking.    Tis 

my  joy 
To  work  where  I  can  watch  him  through  the 

day. 
And    quiet  him,    and  see  he  wants  for 

nought 
He   loves  to  sit  among   his   books   and 

flowers, 
^    And  wears  away  with  little  pain,  and  feels 
The  quiet  parlour  is  a  pleasant  place  ; 
And  there — God  bless  himl — ^in  a  happy 

time 


Teddy  will  feel  the  darkness  pass  away, 
And  smile  farewell  upon  his  wife  and  girl, 
And  Light  that  he  has  lost  will  come  again 
To  shine  upon  him  as  he  goes  to  sleep. 
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The  scorn  of  the  nations  is  bitter, 
But  the  touch  of  a  hand  is  warm. 

Is  it  not  pleasant  to  wander 

In  town  on  Saturday  night, 
While  people  go  hither  and  thither. 

And  shops  shed  cheerful  light? 
And,  arm  in  arm,  while  our  shadows 

Chase  us  along  the  panes, 
Are  we  not  quite  as  cozy 

As  down  among  country  lanes? 

Nobody  knows  us,  heeds  us. 

Nobody  hears  or  sees. 
And  the  shop-lights  gleam  more  gladly 

Than  the  moon  on  hedges  and  trees  ; 
And  people  coming  and  going. 

All  upon  ends  of  their  own. 
Though  they  work  a  spell  on  the  spirit, 

Make  it  more  finely  alone. 

The  sound  seems  harmless  and  pleasant 

As  the  murmur  of  brook  and  wind  ; 
The  shops  with  the  fruit  and  the  pictures 

Have  sweetness  to  suit  my  mind  ; 
And  nobody  knows  us,  heeds  us. 

And  our  loving  none  reproves, — 
/,  the  poor  figure-painter  1 

YoUi  the  lady  he  loves  I 

And  what  if  the  world  should  scorn  you 

For  now  and  again,  as  you  do. 
Assuming  a  country  kirtle. 

And  bonnet  of  straw  thereto, 
Or  the  robe  of  a  vestal  virgin. 

Or  a  nun's  gray  gabardine. 
And  keeping  a  brother  and  sister 

By  standing  and  looking  divine  ? 

And  what  if  the  world,  moreover, 

Should  silently  pass  me  by. 
Because  at  the  dawn  of  the  struggle, 

I  labour  some  stories  high  1 
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Wliy,  there 's  comfort  in  waiting,  working, 
And  feeling  one's  heart  beat  right, — 

And  rambling  alone,  love-making, 
In  London  on  Saturday  night 

For  when,  with  a  blush  Titianic, 

You  peep'd  in  that  lodging  of  mine. 
Did  I  not  praise  the  good  angds 

For  sending  a  model  so  fine? 
When  I  was  fiU'd  with  the  pureness 

You  brought  to  the  lonely  abode. 
Did  I  not  learn  to  love  you? 

And— did  Love  not  lighten  the  load? 

And  haply,  indeed,  little  darling, 

While  I  yeam'd  and  plotted  and  plann'd. 
And  you  watch'd  me  in  love  and  in  yearning 

Your  heart  did  not  quite  understand 
All  the  wonder  and  aspiration 

You  meant  by  your  loveliness. 
All  the  faith  in  the  frantic  endeavour 

Your  beautiful  face  could  express  I 

For  your  love  and  your  beauty  have  thriven 

On  things  of  a  low  degree, 
And  you  do  not  comprehend  clearly 

The  drift  of  a  dreamer  like  me ; 
And  perchance,  when  you  look'd  so  divinely, 

You  meant  and  meant  only,  to  say  : 
'  How  sad  that  he  dwells  in  a  garret  1 

And  lives  on  so  little  a  day  1 ' 

What  of  that?     If  your  sweetness  and 
beauty. 

And  the  love  that  is  part  of  thee, 
Were  mirror'd  in  wilder  visions. 

And  expressed  much  more  to  me. 
Did  the  beautiful  face,  my  darling. 

Need  subtler,  loftier  lore  ? — 
Nay,  beauty  is  all  our  wisdom, — 

We  painters  demand  no  more. 

Indeed,  I  had  been  no  painter, 

And  never  could  hope  to  rise. 
Had  I  lack'd  the  power  of  creating 

The  meanings  for  your  sweet  eyes ; 
And  what  you  were  really  thinking 

Scarcely  imported,  in  sooth, — 
Since  the  truth  we  artists  fail  for, 

Is  the  truth  that  looks  the  truth. 


Your  beautiful  fieioe  was  before  me, 

Set  in  its  golden  hair ; 
And  the  wonder  and  love  and  yearning 

Were  shining  sublimely  there  1 
And  your  eyes  said — *  Work  for  glory  f 

Up,  up,  where  the  angels  call  1 ' 
And  I  tmdeistood,  and  I  labour'd. 

And  I  love  the  face  for  it  all! 

I  am  talking,  yon  think,  so  strangely  I 

And  you  watch  with  wondering  eyes  1 
Could  I  utter  one  half  of  the  yearning 

Yom'  &ce,  even  now,  implies  I 
But  the  yearning  wiQ  not  be  utter'd. 

And  never,  ah  I  never  can  be. 
Till  the  work  of  the  world  Is  over. 

And  we  see  as  immortals  see. 

Yet  bless  thee  for  ever  and  ever. 

For  keeping  me  humble  and  true. 
And  would  that  my  Art  could  utter 

The  wisdom  I  find  In  you. 
Enough  to  labour  and  labour. 

And  to  feel  one's  heart  beat  right 
And  to  ¥rander  unknown,  love-making. 

In  London  on  Saturday  night  1 

You  think :  '  How  deariy  I  love  him  1 

How  dearly  he  loves  me  I 
How  sweet  to  live  on,  and  love  him, 

\^th  children  at  my  knee ! 
With  the  useless  labour  over. 

And  comfort  and  leisure  won. 
And  clever  people  praising 

The  work  that  he  has  done  I ' 

I  think :  '  How  deariy  I  love  her  1 

How  dearly  she  loves  me  I 
Yet  the  beauty  the  heart  would  utter 

Endeth  In  agony ; 
And  life  is  a  climbing,  a  seeking 

Of  something  we  never  can  see  I 
And  death  is  a  slumber,  a  dreaming 

Of  something  that  may  not  be  1 ' 

And  your  face  is  sweetly  troubled. 

Your  little  hand  stirs  on  mine  own. 
For  you  guess  at  a  hidden  meaning. 

Since  I  speak  in  so  tender  a  tone ; 
And  you  rain  the  yearning  upon  me 

You  brought  to  my  help  before, 
And  I  ask  no  mightier  wisdom,— 

We  painters  demand  no  more. 
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And  we  shall  lire,  mj  darling. 

Together  till  we  grow  old, 
And  people  will  buy  my  pictures. 

And  you  will  giiiher  the  gold. 
And  yont  Jovehness  will  rewaid  qie, 

And  sanctify  all  I  do. 
And  toiling  for  Love's  sake,  darling, 

I  ma;  toil  for  Fame's  sake,  (oo. 

Ah,  dearest,  how  much  you  leach  me, 
How  much  of  hope  Emd  of  light. 

Up  yonder,  planning  and  painting, 
And  here  on  Saturday  night ; 

And  I  turn  sad  eyes  no  longer 

From  ihc  pageant  that  passes  around. 

And  the  bead  may  yet  be  ciown'd  I 

And  I  oslc  no  more  rrom  mortals 

Than  your  beautiful  face  implies,— 
The  beauty  the  artist  beholding 

Inlerprels  and  sanctifies. 
Who  says  that  men  have  fallen, 

That  life  is  wrelched  and  rough? 
I  say,  the  world  is  lovely, 

And  that  loveliness  is  enough. 

So  my  doubting  days  are  ended. 

And  the  labour  of  lite  seems  dear ; 
And  life  hums  deeply  around  me, 

Just  like  the  murmur  here. 
And  quickens  the  sense  of  living. 

And  shapes  me  for  peace  and  storm, — 
And  dims  my  eyes  with  gladness 

When  it  glides  into  colour  and  form  I 

His  form  and  His  colour,  darling. 

Are  all  we  appiehenil. 
Though  the  meaning  that  underlies  them 

May  be  utter'd  In  the  end ; 
And  I  seek  to  go  no  deeper 

Thau  the  beauty  and  wonder  there. 
Since  the  world  can  look  so  wondrous, 

And  your  face  can  look  so  fair. 

For  ah  I  life's  streatn  is  bitter. 
When  loo  greedily  we  drink. 

And  I  might  not  be  so  happy 
If  I  knew  quite  all  you  think  ; 

And  when  God  takes  much,  my  darling. 
He  leaves  us  the  colour  and  form,— 
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But  the  toucb  of  «  baBd  is  WBim. 


But,  while  the  gilheri 


Around  s  bcc  grown  deathly  thui ; 
Her  elbow  rests  upon  her  kiwe, 
Aad  in  her  palms  she  props  her  chlo. 

See,  Nan  I  his  little  face  looks  piuch'd  with 

fright. 
His  little  hands  are  clench'd  together  tight  I 
Bom  dead,  that's  comfort  I  quiet  loo  ;  when 

Thinks  of  what  kill'd  him  I    Klsi  him, 
Nan,  forme. 
Thank  God,  he  never  look'd  upon  the  sun 
That  saw  his  father  hang'd  on  gallows- 
tree. 
O  boy,  my  boy  t  you're  better  dead  and 

siee^Hng, 
Kill'd  by  poor  mother's  fear,  and  shame, 

and  weeping  : 
She  never  loved  another  living  man. 
But  held  (o  father  all  thro'  tight  and 

Ah.  yes  I  1 


You're  a  Idnd  vraman.  Nan  I  ay,  kind  and 

God  willbegoodlo&ilhfuirolklikeyoul 
FB«knewmy  Ned? 

A  better,  kinder  lad  never  drew  breath  — 
We  loved  each  other  true,  though  never  wed 

In  church,  like  some  who  look  him  to  his 

A  tad  as  gentle  as  a  lamb,  but  lost 
His  senses  vrtien  be  took  a  drop  too 

Diink  did  It  all-~drink  made  him  road  when 
cross'd— 
;  was  a  poor  man,  and  they're  bard  on 

O  Nan  I  that  night  I  that  night  I 

When  I  was  silling  in  this  very  chair. 

Watching  and  waiting  in  the  candle-lighti 
And  heard  his  foot  come  creaking  up  the 

And  lum'd,  and  taw  bim  standing  jvnAr-, 
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And  wild,  wiih  starii^  eyes  and  iixmpled 
hair! 
And  when  I  caught  his  arm  and  call'd,  in 
fright, 
He  push'd  me.  swore,  and  to  the  door  he 

pass'd 
To  lock  and  bar  it  fast  I 
Then  down  he  drops  jnst  like  a  lump  of 
lead. 
Holding  his  brow,  shaking,  and  grovdng 

whiter,  • 

And— Nan  I—jnst  then  the  light  seem'd 
growing  brighter, 
And  I  could  see  the  hands  that  held  his 

head. 
All  red  !  all  bloody  red  I 
What  could  I  do  but  scream  ?    He  g^oan'd 
to  hear, 
Jump'd  to  his  feet,  and  gripp'd  me  by  the 
wrist; 
'  BestiD.  or  Ishall  kill  thee.  Nell  t '  hehiss'd. 
And  I  was  still,  for  fear. 

•  They're  after  me — I've  knifed  a  man  ! '  he 

said. 

•  Be  still !— the  drink— drink  did  it— he  is 

deadr 
And  as  he  said  the  word,  the  wind  went  by 
With  a  whistle  and  cry — 
The  room  swam  rotmd — the  babe  unborn 

seem'd  to  scream  out,  and  die ! 

Then  we  grew  still,  dead  stiH   I  couldn't 

weep- 
All  I  could  do  was  ding  to  Ned  and  heark— 
And  Ned  was  cold,  cold,  cold,  as  if  asleep, 
But  breathing  hard  and  deep. 
The  candle  flicker'd  out— the  room  grew 
dark — 
And— Nan  I— although  my  heart  was  true 
and  tried, — 
When  all  grew  cold  and  dim, 
I  shudder' d — not  for  fear  of  them  outside, 

But  just  afraid  to  be  alone  with  him. 
For   winds   were   wailing— the  wild   rain 

cried, — 
Folk's  footsteps  soimded  down  the  court 

and  died — 
What  could  I  do  but  dasp  his  knees  and 
cling? 
And  call  his  name  beneath  my  breath  in 
pain? 
Until  he  threw  his  head  up,  listening, 
And  gave  agroan,  and  hid  his  face  again  ; 


'  Ned  !  Ned ! '  I  wfaisper'd — and  he  moan'd 

and  shook — 
But  did  not  heed  or  look  ! 
*  Ned  1  Ned  I  speak,  lad  !  teQ  me  it  is  not 
true!' 
At  that  he  raised  his  head  and  lo<^'d  so 
wild  \ 
Then,  with  a  stare  that  froze  mj  blood,  he 
threw 
His  arms  arotmd  me,  crying  like  a  child. 
And  held  me  dose — and  not  a  word  was 
spoken — 
While  I  dung  tighter  to  his  heart  and 
press'd  him — 
And  did  not  fear  him,  thoo^  my  heart  was 
broken — 
But  kiss'd  his  poor  stain'd  hands,  and 
cried,  and  bless'd  him  ! 

Then,  Nan,  the  dreadful  daylight,  commg 

cold 
With  sound  o'  falling  rain,— 
When  I  could  see  his  iust^  and  it  look'd 
old. 
Like  the  pinch' d  face  of  one  that  dies  in 
pain; 
Well,  though  we  heard  folk  stirring  in  the 

sun. 
We  never  thought  to  hide  away  ot  run. 
Until  we  heard  those  voices  in  the  street. 
That  hurrying  of  feeL 

And  Ned  leap'd  up,  and  knew  that  they 
had  come. 
*  Run,  Ned ! '  I  cried,  but  he  was  deaf 
and  dmnb ! 
'  Hide,  Ned ! '  I  scream'd,  and  hdd  him — 

'  hide  thee,  man !  * 
He    stared    with    bloodshot    eyes,    and 

bearken'd,  Nan! 
And  all  the  rest  is  Uke  a  dream — the  sound 

Of  knocking  at  the  door — 
A  rush  of  men — a  struggle  on  the  ground— 

A  mist— a  tramp — a  roar ; 
For  when  I  got  my  senses  back  again. 
The  room  was  empty^and  my  head  went 
round! 
The  neighbours  talk'd  and  stiir'd  about  the 
lane, 
And  Seven  Dials  made  a  moaning  sound ; 
And  as  I  listen'd,  lass,  it  seem'd  to  me 
Just  like  the  murmur  of  the  great  dark  Sea, 
And  Ned  a-lying  somewhere,  stiff  and 
drown'dl 
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Godbdpbim?    God  wtV/ help  him  I    Ay, 

It  was  tbe  drink,  not  Ned— he  meant  no 

So  kind  I  so  good  I — and  I  am  useless  here, 
NciiT  be  is  lost  that  loved  me  tnie  and 

Why,  just  before  the  last  of  it, we  paned. 
And  Ned  was  calm,  though  I  was  broken- 

And  ab,  m^  heart  aas  broke  I  and  ah,  I 

cried 
And  kiss'd  him, — till  they  look  me  from  his 

And  though  he  died  (iai  way,  {God  bless 
bim  1)  Ned 
Went  through  it  brawly,  calm  as  any 

They've  wrought  their  fill  of  spile  upon  bis 
bead. 
And — there's  the  hat  and  clothes  he  used 


.  .  ■  That  night  before  be  died, 

I  didn't  cry— my  heart  was  hard  and  dried  ; 

But  when  the  clocks  went  '  one,'  1  took  my 

To  cover  up  my  face,  and  stole  away. 
And  walk'd  along  the  silent  streets,  where  all 

Look'd  cx>1d  and  stiU  and  gray,— 
Only  the  lamps  o'  London  here  and  there 

Scatler'd  a  dismal  gleaming  ; 
And  on   1  went,  and  stood  in  Leicester 

Ay,  like  a  woman  dreaming : 
Bui  iost  as  'three'  was  sounded  close  at 

t  started  and  tDm'd  east,  before  I  knew, — 
Then  down  Saint  Martin's  Lane,  along  the 

And  through  the  toll-gate,  on  to  Water- 
loo. 
How  I  remember  all  I  saw,  altbotigh 

'Twas  only  like  a  dream  I— 
The  long  still   lines  o'  Ughts,  the  chilly 
gliam 
Of  moonshine  on  the  deep  black  strean 

While  far,  far,  far  away,  along  the  sky 

Sutflks  soft  as  silver  ran, 
And  tbe  pale  Moon  look'd  paler  up  or 

And  little  sounds  in  tarHjff  itreets  began 


Well,  while  1  stood,  and  waited,  and  look'd 

And  thought  how  sweet  'twould  be  to  drop 
and  drown, 
le  men  and  lads  went  by. 

)und,  I  gaied,  and  watch'd 


Then 


mgo, 


stopp'd  and  had  some  coffee  at 
Because  I  felt  so  chill ; 
I  cock  crew  somewhere,  and  it 


'd  close  beside  the  stall- 


Ay,  nearer,  nearer  to  the  dreadful  place, 

All  in  the  falling  rain, 
I  went,  and  kept  my  shawl  upon  my  face. 

And  fell  no  grief  or  pain — 
Only  the  wet  that  soak'd  me  through  and 
through 
Seem'd  cold  and  sweet  .ind  pleasant  to 
the  touch — 
It  made  the  streets  more  drear  and  silent, 

And  kept  away  the  light  Ifear'd  so  much. 
Slow,  slow  the  wet  stieels   (ill'd.   and  all 
seem'd  going. 

Laughing  and  chatting,  the  same  way, 
And  grayer,  sadder,  lighter,  it  was  grow- 


Though  still  the  ra 
Nan  I— every  pulse  v 


1  fell  fast  and  daik- 
s  burning — 1  could 
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bKwt—  Swore,  ffid  be?   Very  preCj  I    Threaten'd? 


Demanded  monej?    Yoa.  of  coarse,  said 

•No? 
'Tl#  bard— fny  life  wiU  never  be  secoie^ 
Hi^O  Im  m/  nils  lome  day,  I  am  sure. 


ATTORNEY  SHEAK. 


I  don't  deny  my  origin  was  low — 
AH  the  more  credil  u>  myself,  you  know: 
Mother  (I  DCrer  saw  ber)  was  a  tiamp, 
FuhcT  half  tramp,  balT  pedlar,  and  whole 

Who  travell'd  over  England  with  a  pack, 
And  carried  me  about  apon  his  back, 
Tnidging  from  door  to  door,  lo  feasts  and 


food. 

Pilfering  odds  and  ends  wbere'er  be  could, 
And  resting  in  a  dly  now  and  then, 
Tni  it  became  too  bot, — and  off  again. 
Beat  me  ?    No,  he  knew  better.     I  confess 
He  nsed  me  with  a  sort  of  tenilemess  ; 
Bnt  would  bave  watp'd  my  nature  Into  sin, 
Had  I  been  weak,  for  lack  of  discipline. 
Why,  even  now.  I  shudder  to  the  soul. 
To  Ibink  bow  oft  1  ate  the  food  be  stole, 
And  bow  I  wore  upon  my  back  the  things 
He  won  by  cbeals  and  lawless  bargainings. 
Ob,  be  had  feelings,  tbal  I  freely  say  ; 
But,  without  principle,  what  good  ate  ihey? 
He  swindled  and  he  stole  on  every  hand. 
And  I  was  far  too  young  to  reprimand  ; 
And,  for  the  rest,  why,  he  was  drcumspec'. 
And  might  have  be«i  committed  for  neg- 
lect. 


Ah  I  how  1 1 
To  thrive  al  all,  lo  me  ia.myslery  9tllL 
In  spite  of  father,  though,  I  got  along. 
And  early  leam'd  to  judge  the  right  from 

At  roadsides,  when  we  stopp'd  to  rest  and 

feed. 
He  gave  me  lessons  bow  to  write  and  read, 
I  got  a  snack  of  schooling  here  and  there. 
And  leam'd  lo  sum  by  instinct,  as  it  were. 
Then,  lallerly,  when  I  was  seventeen. 
All  sorts  of  evil  I  had  heard  and  seen  ; 
Knew  father's  evil  ways,  bemoan'd  my  fate, 
Long'd  to  be  wealthy,  virtuous,  and  great ; 
Swore,  with  Ihe  fond  ambition  of  a  tad, 
To  makegooduseof  what  poor  gifts  I  bad. 


At  last,  tired,  sick,  of  wandering  up  and 
Hither  I  tnm'd  my  thoughts,— to  London 


And  finally,  with  liiOe  doubt  or  fear. 
Made  up  my  mtad  lo  try  my  fortune  here. 
Well,  bther  stared  at  first,  and  shook  his 

«ad; 

rhen  he  fotmd  I  held  to  what  I  said, 
He  clasp'd  me  tight,  and  bugg'd  me  to  his 

heart. 
And  begg'd  and  piay'd  (ha    I  would  not 

Said  I  was  all  for  whom  he  had  10  caie, 
His  only  joy  In  trudging  here  and  there ; 
Vow'd,  if  I  ever  left  him,  he  would  die, — 
Then,  last  of  all.  of  course,  began  lo  cry. 
You  know  how  men  of  his  position  feel  ? 
Selfish,  al  best,  even  when  it  is  real  1 
1  tried  to  smooth  him  over,  and,  next  day, 
I  pack'd  what  things  I  bad,  and  ran  away. 

I  need  not  tell  you  all  my  weaiy  Bght, 
To  gel  along  in  life,  and  do  Bright — 
How  often  people,  when  I  sought  a  place. 
Still  pusb'd  my  blessed  father  in  my  face ; 
Until,  at  last,  when  I  was  almost  stark. 
Old  Lawyer  Hawk  made  me  his  under- 

deik; 
How  from  that  moment,  by  avoiding  wrong. 
Possessing  principle,  I  got  along  ; 
Read  for  the  law,  plolled,  and  dream'd, 

and  plann'd, 
Until— I  reach'd  the  beigbt  on  which  I 


'Twos  bard,  'twas  hard  I    Jusi  as  my 

bo^ess  grows. 
In  (alher  pops  his  miserable  nose. 
Steps  in,  not  sober,  in  a  ragged  dress, 
And  worn  tenfold  with  want  and  wicked- 
Calls  me  hard  names  because  I  wlsh'd  lo 

rise; 
Here,  in  the  office,  like  a  baby  cries ; 
Smothers  my  pride  witb  shame  and  with 

red  as  fire,  IcoaVdhim  from  the  place. 
What  could  I  do  under  SO  great  a  blow? 
I  gave  him  money,  tried  to  make  him  go ; 
But  ah  I  be  meant  lo  rest,  I  plain  couldsee. 
His  mgged  legs  'nealh  my  mahogany  I 
No  principle  I   When  I  b^an  complaining. 
How  he  wonld  be  my  ruin  by  remaining. 
He  tum'd  upon  me,  white  and  wHd,  and 

And  would  bave  hit  roe,  had  I  uttec'd  nwirf 
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'Tommy,'  be  dared  to  say,  ' yoa've  done 

amiss ; 
I  never  thought  to  see  you  come  to  this. 
I  would  have  stopp'd  you  early  on  the 

journey, 
If  I  had  ever  thought  you'd  grow  attorney. 
Sucking  the  blood  of  people  here  in  London ; 
Bat  you  have  done  it,   and  it   can't  be 

undone. 
And,  Tommy.  I  will  do  my  best  to  see 
You  don't  at  all  disgrace  yourself  and  me.' 

I  rack'd  my  brains,  I  moan'd  and  tore  my 

hair. 
Saw  nothing  left  but  ruin  and  despair ; 
Father  at  hand,  why.  all  would  deem  me 

low : 
•Sneak's  father?  humph  ! '—the  business 

would  ga 
The  labour  of  long  years  would  come  to 

nought  t 
At  last  I  hit  upon  a  happy  thought : 
Why  should  not  father,  if  he  pleased  to  be, 
Be  decent  and  respectable  like  me  ; 
He  would  be  glad  and  grateful,  if  a  grain 
Of  principle  were  settled  in  his  brain. 
I  made  the  offer,— proud  he  seem'd  and 

glad,— 
There  rose  a  hope  he'd  change  to  good 

from  bad, 
Though,   'Tommy,  'tis  a  way  of  getting 

bread 
I  never  thought  to  come  upon.'  he  said  ; 
And  fo  I  placed  him  in  the  office  here, 
A  clerk  at  Ave  and  thirty  pounds  a  year. 

f  put  it  to  you,  could  a  man  do  more  ? 
I  felt  no  mnlicc,  did  not  close  my  door. 
Gave  him  the  chance  to  show  if  he  was  wise : 
He  had  the  world  before  him,  and  could 
rise. 

Well,  for  a  mon  h  or  more,  he  play'd  no 

trickA. 
Writ-dmwing,  copying,  from  nine  to  six. 
Not  imnrt,  of  course,  or  clever,  like  the 

rest, 
Hut  trying,  it  appcnr'd.  to  do  his  best ; 
But  by  and  by  he  changed— old  fire  broke 

out— 
He   inapp'd   when    seniors   order'd    him 

about-- 


Came  late  to  office,  tried  to  loaf  and  shirk- 
Would  sit  for  precious  bonis  before  his 

woric. 
And  scarcely  lift  a  pen,  but  sleepOy  stare 
Out  through  the  window  at  the  empty  air. 
And  watch  the  sunshine  lying  in  the  lane. 
Or  the  bluebottles  buzzing  on  the  pane. 
And  look  as  sad  and  worn  and  grkeved  and 

strange 
As  if  he  ne'er  had  had  a  dtanoe  to  change ; 
Came  one  day  staggering  in  a  drunken  fit ; 
Flatly  refused  one  day  to  serve  a  wriL 
I    talk'd,  appeal'd.  talk'd  of  my  honest 

name, 
He  stared,  tum'd  pale,  swore  loud,  and  out 

it  came: 
He  hated  living  with  that  monkey  crew. 
Had  tried  his  best  and  found  it  would  not 

do ; 
He  could  not  bear,  forsooth,  to  watch  the 

tears 
Of  people  with  the  Law  about  their  ears. 
Would  rather  steal  his  meals  from  place  to 

place. 
Than  bring  the  sorrow  to  a  poor  man's 

face — 
In  fact,  you  see,  he  hated  all  who  pay. 
Or  seek  their  moneys  in  the  honest  way  ; 
Moreover,  he  preferr'd  a  roadside  crust. 
To  cleanly  living  with  the  good  and  just : 
Old,  wild,  and  used  to  roaming  up  and 

down. 
He  could  not  bear  to  stagnate  in  a  town ; 
To  stick  in  a  dark  office  in  a  street. 
Was  downright  misery  to  a  man  with  feet ; 
Serving  the  law  was  more  than  he  could 

bear. 
Give  him  his  pack,  his  freedom,  and  fresh 

air. 

Mark  that  I  how  base,  ungrateful,  gross,' 
and  bad  1 
His  want  of  principle  had  made  him  mad. 
I  gave  him  money,  sent  him  off  by  train, 
And  trusted  ne'er  to  see  his  face  again. 

But  he  came  back.    Of  course.    Look'd 
wan  and  ill. 
More  ragged  and  disreputable  still. 
Despairing,  groaning,  wretchedest  of  men, 
I  granted  him  another  trial  then. 
Still  the  old  story — the  same  vacant  stare 
I  Out  through  the  window  at  the  empty  air, 


ATTORNEY  SNEAJC-^BARBARA   CRAY. 


Mire  watching  of  the  sunihiae  In  the  lan< 
AdiI  the  btuebollles  buuing  OD  the  pane, 
Then  more  of  tipsiaess  and  drunken  dici 

And  rage  at  things  done  in  the  way  of  bu: 


Sprawling  hkx  any  schoolboy  on  his  seal. 
And   scratching   drawings  on  a  foolscap 

sheet: 
Hoc.  an  old  hag,  with  half-a-doien  chits. 
Lash'd    with   a   cat-o'-nine-lails,    labell'd 

'  Writs  ;  ■ 
There,  a  joung  rascal,  ragge  I  as  a  daw. 
Drinking  a  cup  of  poison,  labdl'd  '  LAW  ;' 
Elsewhere,  the  Devil,  looking  o'er  a  pile 
Of  old  indictments  with  a  cmfiy  smile. 
And  sticking  Lawyers  on  an  oflSce  file  1 
And  in  a.  comer,  wretchedly  devised. 
A  shape  in  black,  that  Idck'd  and  agonised. 
Strung  by  a  pauper  to  a  gallows  great. 
And    undetneath    it    wiillen,     'ToHMiS'S 

I  touch'd  his  aim,  coiulucted  him  aside. 


ne.  and  came,  still  ragged,  bad,  and 

will  be  my  rain,  I  am  sure. 

;  the  same  old  tale  from  ytai  to  year. 

Calls   I 

>f  his  tenderness  and  suffering. 

And  mother's  loo and  all  thai  sort 

thing  1 

He  haunts  me  ever  like  a  goblin  giim. 
And — to  be  candid— 1  'm  afraid  of  him  : 
For,  ab  I  .ill  now  Is  hopeless.  lo  my  cost 
Through  want  of  principle  the  man  is  la 

—That 's  Badger,  is  it?    He  must  go 
Vere, 
The  Bank  of  England  clerk.    The  writ 


BARBARA   GRAY. 

Qiunlnff  wonum,  robed  id  Hack, 


See,  here  are  two  subpomas,  there  a  writ 
Serve  these  on  Such-a-one  and  So4nd-s( 
Be  sharp, — and  mind  your  conduct,  or  ) 


Tum'd  white,  and  look  the  paper  silently, 
Put  on  his  bat,  and  peep'd  again  at  me. 
Then  quietly,  not  like  a  man  in  ire. 
Threw  all  the  precious  papers  on  the  fire  I 
And  turning  quickly,  crying  with  a  shout, 
■You,  and  your  documents,  be  damn'dl 


what  the  w 


He  came  again  I  Ay,  after  wandering  o' 
The  coanlry  as  of  old.  he  came  once  mor 
1  gave  him  money,  off  be  went ;  and  thei 
After  a  little  year,  he  come  again  ; 


say. 


m  the  threshold  fled. 
When  he  was  breathing  on  his  dying  bed  ; 

But  when,  wilh  heart  grown  bold, 

I  ctoss'd  the  threshold  cold. 
Here  lay  John  Hamerton,  and  he  was  dead. 


And  all  the  house  of  death  v 


II  and 


dull  old  housekeeper  was  looking  grim. 
The  hall-clock  licking  slow,  the  dismal  rain 
Splashing  by  fits  against  the  window-pane. 
The  garden  shivering  in  the  twilight  dark, 
Beyond,  the  bare  trees  of  the  empty  park. 
And  faint  gray  light  upon  the  great  cold 

bed, 
And  I  alone  ;  andhel  tuin'd  from,— dead 
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III. 

Ay,  '  dwarf  they  called  this  man  who  sleep- 
ing lies  ; 
No  lady  shone  upon  him  with  her  eyes, 
No  tender  maiden  heard  his  true-love  vow, 
And  pressed  her  kisses  on  the  great  bold 

tnx>w. 
What  cared  John  Hamerton  ?    With  light, 

light  laugh, 
He  halted  through  the  streets  upon  his 

staff; 
Halt,  lame,  not  beauteous,  yet  with  winning 

grace 
And  sweetness  in  his  pale  and  quiet  face  ; 
Fire,   hell's  or    heaven's,   in   his  eyes  of 

blue; 
Warm  words  of  love   upon   his   tongue 

thereto  ; 
Could  win  a  woman's  Soul  with  what  he 

said. 
And  I  am  here ;  and  here  he  lieth  dead. 

IV. 

I  would  not  blush  if  the  bad  world  saw 

now 
How  by  his  bed  I  stoop  and  kiss  his  brow  ! 
Ay,  kiss  it,  kiss  it,  o'er  and  o'er  again. 
With  all  the  love  that  fills  my  heart  and 

brain. 

V. 

For  where  was  man  had  stoop'd  to  me 

before, 
Though  I  was  maiden  still,  and  girl  no 

more? 
Where  was  the  spirit  that  had  deign'd  to 

prize 
The  poor  plain  features  and  the  envious 

eyes? 
What  lips  had  whisper'd  warmly  in  mine 

ears? 
When  had  I  known  the  passion  and  the 

tears? 
Till  he  I  look  on  sleeping  came  unto  me, 
Found  me  among  the  shadows,  stoop'd  to 

woo  me. 
Seized  on  the  heart  that  flutter'd  withering 

here, 
Stung  it  and  wrung  it  with  new  joy  and 

fear. 
Yea,   brought    the   rapturous   light,  and 

brought  the  day, 
Waken'd  the  dead  heart,  withering  away, 


Put  thorns  and  roses  on  the  imhonour'd 

head. 
That  felt  but  roses  till  the  roses  fled  ! 
Who,   who,    but   he   crept   unto    sunless 

ground. 
Content  to  prize  the  faded  face  he  foimd? 
John  Hamerton,  I  pardon  all — sleep  sound, 

my  love,  sleep  sound  1 

VI. 

What  fool  that  crawls  shall  prate  of  shame 

and  sin? 
Did  he  not  think  me  fair  enough  to  win  ? 
Yea,  stoop  and  smile  upon  my  face  as  none. 
Living  or  dead,  save  he  alone,  had  done? 
Bring  the  bright  blush  unto  my  cheek,  when 

ne'er 
The  full  of  life  and  love  had  mantled  there? 
And  I  am  all  alone  ;  and  here  lies  he, — 
The  only  man  that  ever  smiled  on  me. 

VII. 

Here,  in  his  lonely  dwelling-house  he  lies, 
The  light  all  faded  from  his  winsome  eyes : 
Alone,  alone,  alone,  he  slumbers  here, 
With  wife  nor  little  child  to  shed  a  tear  ! 
Litde,  indeed,  to  him  did  nature  give  ; 
Nor  was  he  good  and  pure  as  some  that 

live. 
But  pinch'd  in  body,  warp'd  in  limb. 
He  hated  the  bad  world  that  loved  not  him  ! 

VIII. 

Barbara  Gray  I 

Pause,  and  remember  how  he  tum'd  away ; 

Think  of  your  wrongs,  and  of  your  sorrows. 

Nay! 
Woman,  think  rather  of  the  shame  and 

wrong 
Of  pining  lonely  in  the  dark  so  long ; 
Think  of  the  comfort  in  the  grief  he  brought 
The  revelation  in  the  love  he  taught 
Then,  Barbara  Gray  I 
Blush  not,  nor  heed  what  the  cold  world 

will  say ; 
But  kiss  him,  kiss  him,  o'er  and  o'er  again. 
In  passion  and  in  pain, 
With  all  the  love  that  fills  your  heart  and 

brain  I 
Yea,  kiss  him,  bless  him,  pray  beside  his 

bed. 
For  you  have  lived,  and  here  your  love 

dead. 


THE  BUND  UNNET— 'TIGER  BAY." 


THE  BLWD  LINNET. 

So™,  (Ea  Ty«. 


Tbc  lenipstresi  is  sitting. 

High  o'er  the  htuaming  street. 
The  lilile  blind  linnet  is  fljtling 

Between  the  Eun  and  her  seal. 
All  day  long 

Skc  stitches  weaiil]'  there, 
And  I  know  she  U  not  youn|. 

And  I  know  she  is  not  fair ; 
For  I  watch  ber  head  bent  daun 

Tbrougbout  the  dMaiy  dajr, 
And  the  thin  meek  hair  o'  brown 

Is  threaded  with  ailyer  gray  ; 
And  DO*  and  then,  with  a  start 
At  the  flullering  of  her  heart. 

She  lifts  ber  eyes  lo  the  trird, 
And  1  see  in  the  dreaiy  place 
The  gleam  of  a  thin  white  face. 

And  toy  bean  is  stlrr'd. 


Lond  and  long 

The  linnet  pipes  bis  song  I 

For  he  cannot  see 

The  smoky  street  all  round. 
But  loud  in  the  sun  sings  he, 

Though  he  hears  the  murmurous  sound ; 
For  his  poor,  blind  eyeballs  blink. 

While  the  yellow  sunlights  fall, 
And  be  thinks  (ifa  bird  can  think) 

He  hears  a  waterfall, 
Of  the  broad  and  beauliiul  titer 

Wasbing  Gelds  of  com, 
Flowing  for  ever 

Through  the  woods  where  he  was  bora; 
And  his  voice  grows  stronger. 

While  he  thinks  that  he  is  there. 
And  louder  and  longer 

Falls  his  song  on  the  dusky  air, 


And  oft,  in  the  gloaming  still. 
Perhaps  (for  who  can  tetl?) 
The  musk  and  the  muskalel. 

That  grow  on  the  window  sill, 
Cheat  him  with  their  smelL 


But  the  sempstress  can  see 

Bow  dark  things  be  ; 

How  black  through  the  town 

The  stream  b  flowing ; 
And  tears  fall  down 

Upon  bei  sewing. 
So  at  times  she  tries. 

When  her  trouble  is  stirr'd 
To  close  her  eyes. 

And  be  bUnd  like  the  bird. 


AndM 


■,  for  a 


As  sweet  things  seem, 
As  to  the  linnet 

Piping  in  his  dieam  I 
For  she  feels  on  bet  brow 

The  sunlight  glowing. 
And  hears  nought  now 

But  a  river  flowing — 
A  broad  and  beautiful  river. 

WasUng  fields  of  con. 
Flowing  for  ever 

Through   the  woods   where  she  i 

And  a  wild  bird  winging 
Over  her  head,  and  singing  1 
And  she  can  smell 
The  musk  and  the  muskalel 

That  beside  her  grow. 
And,  unaware. 
She  murmurs  an  old  air 

Tbat  she  used  to  know  t 


'TIGER  BAY: 


Ths  Tichkss. 
A  Dhbau  I  bad  in  Ibe  dead  of  night : 
Darkness— ibe   Jungle^a    black    Man 

tleei^ng— 
Head  on  his  arm,  with  the  loooll-dew 
creeping 
Over  his  face  In  a  dlTcm  Ughl : 
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The  Moon  was  driving,  the  Wind  was  cry- 
ing ; 
Two  great  bghts  gleam'd,  round,  horrid, 

and  red, 
Two  great  eyes,  steadfast  beside  the  bed 
Where  the  man  was  lying. 
Hark  I  hark ! 
What  wild  things  cry  in  the  dark? 
Only  the  Wind  as  it  raves, 
Only  the  Beasts  in  their  caves. 
Where  the  Jungle  waves. 

The  man  slept  on,  and  his  face  was  bright, 
Tender  and  strange,  for  the  man  was 

dreaming — 
Coldly  the  light  on  his  limbs  was  gleam- 
ing. 
On  his  jet-black  limbs  and  their  folds  of 

white ; — 
Leprous-spotted,  and  gaunt,  and  hated. 
With  teeth  protruding  and  hideous  head, 
Her  two  eyes  burning  so  still,  so  red, 
The  Tigress  waited. 

Hark  1  hark  ! 
The  wild  things  cry  in  the  dark  ; 
The  Wind  whisdes  and  raves, 
The  Beasts  groan  in  their  caves. 
And  the  Jungle  waves. 

From  cloud  to  cloud  the  cold  Moon  crept. 
The  silver  light  kept  coming  and  going — 
The  Jungle  under  was  bleakly  blowing. 
The  Tigress  watch'd,  and  the  black  Man 

slept 
The  Wind  was  wailing,   the   Moon  was 
gleaming  : 
He  stirx'd  and  shiver'd,  then  raised  his 

head : — 
Like  a  thunderbolt  the  Tigress  sped, 
And  the  Man  fell  screaming — 
Hark!  hark! 
The  wild  things  cry  in  the  dark  ; 
The  wild  Wind  whistles  and  raves. 
The  Beasts  groan  in  their  caves, 
And  the  Jungle  waves. 


11. 
'Ratcliffe  Meg. 

Then  methought  I  saw  another  sight : 
Darkness — a  Garret — a  rushlight  dying — 
On  the  broken-down  bed  a  Sailor  lying* 

Sleeping  fast,  m  the  feeble  light  ;— 


The  Wind  is  wailing,  the  Rain  is  weeping  * 
She  croucheth  there  in  the  chamber  dim. 
She  croucheth  there  with  her  eyes  on  him 
As  he  lieth  sleeping — 
Hark !  hark  1 
Who  cries  outside  in  the  dark  ? 
Only  the  Wind  on  its  way, 
Only  the  wild  gusts  astray, 
In  Tiger  Bay. 

StiU  as  a  child  the  Sailor  lies  :— 
She  waits — she  watches — is  she  human? 
Is  she  a  Tigress?  is  she  a  Woman ? 
Look  at  the  gleam  of  her  deep-set  eyes  I 
Bloated  and  stain'd  in  every  feature, 
With  iron  jaws,  throat  knotted  and  bare. 
Eyes  deep  sunken,  jet  black  hair, 
Crouches  the  creature. 
Hark !  hark  I 
Who  cries  outside  in  the  dark  ? 
Only  the  Wind  on  its  way. 
Only  the  wild  gusts  astray, 
In  Tiger  Bay. 

Hold  her !  scream  !  or  the  man  is  dead  ; 
A  knife  in  her  tight-clench'd  hand   is 

gleaming  ; 
She  will  kill  the  man  as  he  lieth  dream- 
ing ! 
Her  eyes  are  fixed,  her  throat  swells  red. 
The  Wind  is  wailing,  the  Rain  is  weeping ; 
She  is  crawling  closer — O  Angels  that 

love  him ! 
She  holds  her  breath  and  bends  above 
him, 
While  he  stirreth  sleeping. 
Hark  i  hark  ! 
Who  cries  outside  in  the  dark? 
Only  the  Wind  on  its  way, 
Only  the  wild  gusts  astray 
In  Tiger  Bay. 

A  silken  purse  doth  the  sleeper  clutch, 
And  the  gold  peeps  through  with  a  fatal 

glimmer ! 
She    creepeth    near — ^the    L'ght    grows 
dimmer — 
Her  thick  throat  swells,  and  she  thirsts  to 

touch. 
She   looks — she    pants   with    a    feverish 
hunger — 
She  dashes  the  black  hair  out  of  her  < 
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She  glares  at  his  face  ...  he  smiles  and 
sighs — 
And  the  face  looks  younger. 
Hark !  hark ! 
Who  cries  outside  in  the  dark? 
Only  the  Wind  on  its  way, 
Only  the  wild  gusis  astray 
In  Tiger  Bay. 

She  gazeth  on, — ^he  doth  not  stir — 
Her  fierce  eyes  close,  her  brute  lip  quivers ; 
She  longs  to  strike,  but  she  shrinks  and 
shivers : 
The  h'ght  on  his  lace  appalleth  her. 
The  ^^^nd  is  wailing,  the  Rain  is  weeping  : 
Something  holds  her — her  vrild  eyes  roll ; 
His  Soul  shines  out,  and  she  fears  his 
Soul, 
Tho'  he  lieth  sleeping. 
Hark  I  hark  I 
Who  cries  outside  in  the  dark  ? 
Only  the  Wind  on  its  way. 
Only  the  wild  gusts  astray 
In  Tiger  Bay. 

III. 
InTRR  CESSION. 

I  saw  no  more,  but  I  woke, — and  prayed : 
'  God  I    that  made  the  Beast  and  the 

Woman  1 
God  of  the  tigress  I  God  of  the  himian  ! 
Look  to  these  things  whom  Thou  hast  made! 
Fierce  and  bloody  and  famine-stricken, 
Knitted  with  iron  vein  and  thew — 
Strong  and  bloody,  behold  the  two  ! — 
We  see  them  and  sicken. 
Mark !  mark ! 
These  outcasts  fierce  of  the  dark ; 
Where  murmur  the  Wind  and  the  Rain, 
Where  the  Jungle  darkens  the  plain. 
And  in  street  and  lane.' 

God  answer'd  clear,  '  My  will  be  done ! 
Woman-tigress  and  tigress-woman — 
I  made  them  both,  the  beast  and  the 
human. 

But  I  struck  a  spa^k  in  the  brain  of  the  one. 

And  the  spark  is  a  fire,  and  the  fire  is  a 
spirit ; 
Tho'  ye  may  slay  it,  it  cannot  die — 
Nay,  it  shall  grow  as  the  days  go  by, 

For  my  Angels  are  near  it — 


Mark !  mark  I 
Doth  it  not  bum  in  the  dark  ? 
Spite  of  the  curse  and  the  stain. 
Where  the  Jungle  darkens  the  plain, 
And  in  street  and  lane.' 

God  said,   moreover:    'The   spark   shall 
grow — 
'Tis  blest,   it   gathers,   its   flame   sha 

lighten. 
Bless  it  and  nurse  it— let  it  brighten  1 
'Tis  scatter'd  abroad,  'tis  a  Seed  I  sow. 
And  the  Seed  is  a  Soul,  and  the  Soul  is  the 
If  uman ; 
And  it  lighteth  the  face  with  a  sign  and  a 

flame. 
Not  unto  beasts  have  I  given  the  same. 
But  to  man  and  to  woman. 
Mark !  mark  1 
The  light  shall  scatter  the  dark : 
Where  miumur  the  Wind  and  the  Rain, 
Where  the  Jungle  darkens  the  plain. 
And  in  street  and  lane.' 

...  So  faint,  so  dim,  so  sad  to  seeing. 
Behold  it  burning  !    Only  a  spark  1 
So  faint  as  yet,  and  so  dim  to  mark. 
In  the  tigress-eyes  of  the  human  being. 
Fan  it,  feed  it,  in  love  and  duty, 
Track  it,  watch  it  in  every  place. — 
Till  it  bums  the  bestial  firame  and  face 
To  its  own  dim  beauty. 
Mark  1  mark  I 
A  spark  that  g^ows  in  the  dark ; 
A  spark  that  bums  in  the  brain  ; 
Spite  of  the  Wind  and  the  Rain, 
Spite  of  the  Curse  and  the  Stain ; 
Over  the  Sea  and  the  Plain, 
And  in  street  and  lane. 


THE  CITY  ASLEEP. 

Still  as  the  Sea  serene  and  deep, 
When  all  the  \rinds  are  laid, 

The  City  sleeps— so  still,  its  sleep 
Maketh  the  soul  afraid. 

Over  the  living  waters,  see  ! 

The  Seraphs  shining  go, — 
The  Moon  is  gliding  hushfully 

Through  stars  like  flakes  of  snow. 
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In  pearl-wbite  sflver  here  and  there 

The  fallen  moon-rays  stream  : 
Hark  1  a  dull  stir  is  in  the  air, 

like  the  stir  of  one  in  dream. 

Through  all  the  thrilling  waters  creep 

Deep  throbs  of  strange  mirest, 
Like  washings  of  the  windless  Deep 

When  it  is  peacelullest 

A  little  while— God's  breath  wiU  go, 

And  hush  the  flood  no  more  ; 
The  dawn  will  break — ^the  wind  win  blow, 

The  Ocean  rise  and  roar. 

Each  day  with  somids  of  strife  and  death 

The  waters  rise  and  call ; 
Each  midnight,  conquer'd  by  God's  breath, 

To  this  dead  calm  they  faU. 

Out  of  His  heart  the  fountains  flow, 

The  brook,  the  running  river, 
He  marks  them  strangely  come  and  go, 

For  ever  and  for  ever. 

Till  darker,  deeper,  one  by  one, 

After  a  weary  quest. 
They,  from  the  light  of  moon  and  sun. 

Flow  back,  into  His  breast 

Love,  hold  my  hand  !  be  of  good  cheer  I 

For  His  would  be  the  cost. 
If,  out  of  all  the  waters  here. 

One  little  drop  were  lost. 

Heaven's  eyes  above  the  waters  dumb 

Innumerably  yearn ; 
Out  of  His  heart  each  drop  hath  come, 

And  thither  must  return. 


UP  IN  AN  ATTIC, 

•  Do  you  dream  yet,  on  yonxr  old  rickety  sofo, 
in  the  dear  old  ghastly  bankrupt  garret  at  No. 
66  ?  *—Gray  to  Bwhanan  (see  Tht  Lift  of  David 
Gray). 

Half  of  a  gold-ring  bright, 

Broken  in  days  of  old. 
One  yellow  curl,  whose  light 
Gladden'd  my  gaze  of  old  ; 
A  sprig  of  thyme  thereto, 
Pluckt  on  the  moimtains  blue. 
When  in  the  gloaming-dew 
We  roamed  erratic ; 


Last,  an  old  Book  of  Song. — 
These  have  I  treasured  long. 
Up  in  an  Attic. 

Held  in  one  little  hand, 

They  gleam  in  vain  to  me : 
Of  Love,  Fame,  Fatherland, 

All  that  remain  to  me  I 
Love,  with  thy  wounded  wing. 
Up  the  skies  lessening. 
Sighing,  too  sad  to  sing  1 

Fame,  dead  to  pity  ! 
Land, — that  denied  me  bread  ! 
Count  me  as  lost  and  dead, 

Tomb'd,  in  the  City. 

Daily  the  busy  roar. 

Murmur  and  motion  here  ; 
Surging  against  its  shore. 

Sighs  a  great  Ocean  here ! 
But  night  by  night  it  flows 
Slowly  to  strange  repose. 
Calm  and  more  calm  it  grows 

Under  the  moonshine : 
Then,  only  then,  I  peer 
On  each  old  souvenir 

Shut  from  the  sunshine. 

Half  of  a  ring  of  gold, 

Tamish'd  and  yellow  now. 
Broken  in  days  of  old. 

Where  is  thy  fellow  now? 
Upon  the  heart  of  furl 
Feeling  the  sweet  blood  stir. 
Still  (though  the  mind  demur) 

Kept  as  a  token? 
Ah  1  doth  her  heart  forget? 
Or,  with  the  pain  and  fret. 

Is  that,  too,  broken? 

Thin  threads  of  yellow  hair, 

Clipt  from  the  brow  of  her, 
Lying  so  faded  there, — 

Why  whisper  now  of  her  ? 
Strange  lips  are  press'd  unto 
The  brow  o'er  which  ye  grew. 
Strange  fingers  flutter  through 

The  loose  long  tresses. 
Doth  she  remember  still, 
Trembling,  and  turning  chill 

From  his  caresses? 
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Sprig  from  the  mountains  blue 

Long  left  behind  me  now, 
Of  moonlight,  shade,  and  dew. 

Wherefore  remind  me  now? 
Cnid  and  chill  and  gray, 
Looming  afar  away, 
Dark  in  the  light  of  day, 

Shall  the  Heights  daunt  me? 
My  footsteps  on  the  hill 
Are  overgrown, — yet  still 

Hill-echoes  haunt  me  I 

Book  of  Byronic  Song, 

Put  with  the  dead  away. 
Wherefore  wouldst  thou  prolong 

Dreams  that  have  fled  away? 
Thou  art  an  eyeless  skull. 
Dead,  fleshless,  cold,  and  null, 
Complexionless,  dark,  dull, 

And  superseded ; 
Yet,  in  thy  time  of  pride, 
How  loudly  hast  thou  lied 

To  all  who  heeded  1 

Now,  Fame,  thou  hollow  Voice, 

Shriek  from  the  heights  above  I 
Let  all  who  will  rejoice 

In  those  wild  lights  above  ! 
When  all  are  false  save  you, 
Yet  were  so  beauteous  too, 
O  Fame,  canst  thou  be  true. 

And  shall  I  follow? 
Nay  I  for  the  song  of  Man 
Dies  in  his  throat,  since  Pan 

Hath  slain  Apollo  1 

O  Fame,  thy  hill  looks  tame. 

No  vast  wings  flee  from  thence,- 
Were  /  to  climb,  O  Fame, 

What  could  I  see  from  thence  ? 
Only,  afar  away. 
The  mountains  looming  gray, 
Crimson'd  at  close  of  day, 

Clouds  swimming  by  me  ; 
And  in  my  hand  a  ring 
And  ringlet  glimmering, — 

And  no  one  nigh  me  I 

Belter  the  busy  roar, 

Best  the  mad  motion  here  I 
Surging  against  its  shore, 

Groans  a  great  Ocean  here. 


I 


O  Love, — thou  wouldst  not  wait ! 
O  Land, — thou  art  desolate  1 

0  Fame, — to  others  prate 
Of  flights  ecstatic  1 

Only,  at  evenfall, 

Touching  these  tokens  small, 

1  think  about  you  all. 
Up  in  an  Attic  1 


7X>  THE  MOON. 

The  wind  is  shrill  on  the  hills,  and  the 
plover 
Wheels  up  and   do^Ti    with   a   windy 
scream ; 
The  birch  has  loosen 'd  her  bright  locks 
over 
The  nut-brown  pools  of  the  mountain 
stream  ; 
Yet  here  I  linger  in  London  City, 

Thinking  of  meadows  where  \  was  bom — 
And  over  the  roofs,  Uke  a  face  of  pity, 
Up  comes  the  Moon,  with  her  dripping 
horn. 

0  Moon,  pale  Spirit,  with  dim  eyes  drink- 

ing 
The  sheen  of  the  Sun  as  he  sweepeth 

by. 

1  am  looking  long  in  those  eyes,  and  think- 

ing 
Of  one  who  hath  loved  thee  longer  than 

I; 

I  am  asking  my  heart  if  ye  Spirits  cherish 
The  souls  that  ye  witch  with  a  harvest 
call?— 
If  the  dream  must  die  when  the  dreamer 
perish? — 
If  it  be  idle  to  dream  at  all? 

The  waves  of  the  worid  roll  hither  and 
thither, 
The  tumult  deepens,  the  days  go  by. 
The  dead  men  vanish — we  know  not  whither. 
The  live  men    anguish — we    know  not 
why; 
The  cry  of  the  stricken  is  smother'd  never, 

The  Shadow  passes  from  street  to  street ; 
And^o'er  us  fadeth.  for  ever  and  ever. 
The  still  white  gleam  of  thy  constant 
feet. 
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Tbe  bard  men  straggle,  the  students  pooder, 
Tbe  world  roOs  roimd  oo  its  westward 
way; 
TTie  gteam  of  tbe  beaniiful  night  up  jronder 

Is  dim  on  tbe  dreamer's  diedc  all  day ; 
Tbe  old  earth'sToice  is  a  sound oC  weeping. 
Round  ber    tbe  waters  wash  wild  and 
▼ast. 
There  is  no  calm,  there  is  fittle  sleeping. — 
Yet  nightly,  br^tlr.  tbon  ghmmerest 
past! 

Another  sommer,  new  dreams  depaited. 

And  jret  we  are  lingering,  tbon  and  I ; 
I  on  the  earth,  with  my  hope  prood-heartcd. 

Thou,  in  the  void  (k  a  violet  sky ! 
Tboaart  there!  I  am  here!  and  tlie  reaping 
and  mowing 

Of  the  harvest  year  is  over  and  done. 
And  the   hoary  snow-drift  will    soon    be 
blowing 

Under  the  wheds  of  the  whirling  Sun. 

While  lower  and  turret  lie  silver'd  mider, 
When  eyes  are  closed  and  Iij>s  arc  dumb. 

In  the  nightly  pause  of  the  human  wonder, 
Fnnn  dusky  portals  I  see  thee  come ; 

And  whoso  wakes  and  beholds  thee  vonder. 
Is  witch'd  like  me  till    his  days  shall 


For  in  his  eyes,  wheresoever  he  wander. 
Flasbes  the  vision  of  God's  white  Peace  I 


SPRING  SONG  IN  THE  CITY. 

Who  remains  in  London, 

In  the  streets  with  me, 
Now  that  Spring  is  blowing 

Warm  winds  from  the  sea  ; 
Now  that  trees  grow  green  and  tall. 

Now  the  Sun  shines  mellow. 
And  with  moist  primroses  all 

English  lanes  are  yellow  ? 

Little  barefoot  maiden. 

Selling  violets  blue, 
Hast  thou  ever  pictured 

Where  the  sweetlings  grew  ? — 
Oh.  the  warm  wild  \*xK>dland  ways, 

Deep  in  dewy  grasses. 
Where  the  wind-blown  shadow  stmys, 

Scented  as  it  passes  1 


Pedlar  breathing  deeply. 

Tocfing  into  town. 
With  tbe  dosty  highway 

Thou  art  dnsky  brown,— 
Hast  thon  seen  by  daisied  leas. 

And  by  rivers  flowing. 
Lilac  ringlets  which  the  breeze 

Loosens  fightly  blowing? 

Ont  of  yonder  waggon 

Pkasant  hay-scents  float. 
He  who  drives  it  carries 

A  daisy  in  his  coat : 
Oh.  the  Fngtish  meadows,  fair 

Far  beyond  all  praises ! 
Freckled  orduds  everywhere 

Mid  the  snow  oC  daisies ! 

Now  in  busy  silence 

Broods  the  nightittgale, 
Choosing  his  love's  dwelling 

In  a  dim{^ed  dale  ; 
Round  the  leafy  bower  they  raise 

Rose-trees  wild  are  springing ; 
Underneath,  thro*  the  green  haze. 

Bounds  the  brooklet  singing. 

And  his  love  is  silent 

As  a  bird  can  be. 
For  the  red  buds  only 

Fill  the  red  rose-tree, — 
Just  as  buds  and  blossoms  blow 

He'n  begin  his  tune. 
When  all  is  green  and  roses  glow 

Underneath  the  Moon  I 

Nowhere  in  the  valleys 

Win  the  wind  be  still. 
Everything  is  waving. 

Wagging  at  his  will : 
Blows  the  milkmaid's  kirtle  clean. 
'  With  her  hand  prest  on  it ! 
Lightly  o'er  the  hedge  so  green 

Blo¥rs  the  ploughboy's  bonnet  1 

Oh,  to  be  a-roaming 

In  an  English  dell  I 
Every  nook  is  wealthy, 

All  the  world  looks  well. 
Tinted  soft  the  Heavens  glow. 

Over  Earth  and  Ocean, 
Brooks  flow,  breezes  blow, 

AD  is  Ugfat  and  motion  I 
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Beyond  Ihe  low  bUck  line 
Of  trees  the  dawn  pc.'ps  red,— 

To-DAT  the  slirels  an:  dull  and  drearj , 

Clouds  blow  woolly  ui.d  fine 

Heavily,  slow);  tbe  Rain  Is  falling. 

In  the  ether  overhead, 

I  hear  around  me,  and  am  weaiy, 

Out  of  the  air  is  shaken 

A  fresh  and  glistening  dew. 

Tbe  gloomy  room  is  full  of  faces. 

And  the  City  begins  lo  awaken 

Firelighl  shadows  are  on  tbe  fli>or. 

And  tremble  ihro'  and  thro" ; 

And  the  deep  Wind  eomelh  from  conntry 

See  1  (while  thro'  street  and  lane 

places. 

Tbe  people  pour  again. 

And  the  Rain  hall)  a  roice  1  would  hear 

And  lane  and  alley  and  street 

Grow  hoarse  to  a  sound  of  feet, } 

Ah  t  weary  days  of  windy  weather  1 

Here  and  there 

And  will  tbe  Rain  cease  never,  iievert 

■      A  human  Shape  comes,  dark 

A  summer  pasl  we  sal  tc«elber. 

Against  the  cool  wliite  air. 

In  thai  lost  life  that  lives  for  ever  1 

Flitting  across  Ihe  park — 

While  over  the  dcw-drencb'd  green, 

Ah  '.  sad  and  slow  the  Rain  is  falling,— 

Singing  his  '  Harkl  Oh,  hark  1 ' 

And  singing  on  seems  sad  without  him. 

Hovering,  hovering,  dimly  seen. 

Ah  1  wearily  the  ^^md  is  calling  I 

Rises  Ihe  Lark. 

Would  thai  mine  arms  were  round  about 

•  Mystery  1     Oh,  mystery  I ' 

For  the  world  rolls  on  wilh  air  and  ocean 

Wetly  and  windily  round  and  round. 

'Mystery!     Ob,  mystery  1 

And  sleeping  he  feelelh  the  sad  still  motion. 

Up  into  the  air  wilh  me. 

And  drcamelb  of  nr.  though  bis  sleep  be 

Ah  1  weary  days  of  windy  weather  1 
And  will  the  Rain  cease  never,  neverl 

Come  away,  come  away  r 

Who  is  she  that,  wan  and  white. 
Shivering  in  the  chilly  light. 

A  summer  pasl  we  sat  together. 
In  that  lost  life  that  bvcs  for  ever  1 

Shadelh  weary  eyes  to  sec 
Him  who  makes  the  melody? 

She  is  nameless,  she  is  dull. 

I  sing,  because  ray  heart  is  aching. 

She  has  ne'er  been  beautiful. 

With  hollow  sounds  around  me  ringing  : 

She  is  staind  in  brain  and  blood. 

Ah  1  nevermore  shaU  he  awaking 

Gross  wilh  mire,  and  foul  wilh  mud,- 

Yearn  to  Ibe  Singer  and  the  Singing  1 

Thing  of  sorrow,  what  knows  tht 

Yel  sleep,  my  father,  calm  and  breathless. 

0(  the  mighty  mystery  ? 

And  if  thou  dreamest,  dream  on  in  joy  ! 

While  over  thy  grave  walks  Love  Ibe  death- 

The Lark  sings  sad  and  low,— 

less. 

■  The  City  is  dull  and  mean- 

Stir  in  Ibe  darkness,  and  bless  thy  boy  I 

There  is  woe  i  there  is  woe  1 

Ah  1  weary  days  of  windy  weather ! 

Never  a  soul  is  clean  ; 

And  will  ihe  Rain  cease  never,  never! 

The  City  is  daric,  the  wrong  is  deep  ; 

A  summer  pasl  we  sat  logcthcr. 

Too  late  10  moan,  100  late  to  vreep  1 

In  that  lost  life  Ihal  L»ei  for  ever  1 

Tired,  tired  1  sleep,  sleep  1 ' 

Who  is  he,  the  stooping  one. 

A  LARK'S  FLIGHT. 

Smiling  coldly  in  the  sun. 

Arms  behind  him  lightly  thrown, 

Ih  IheqiiieiCilyparli, 

Pacing  up  and  down  alone  1 

'Tis  Ihe  great  Philosopher, 

Ixiod  and  clear. 

Smoothly  wrapt  in  coat  of  fur, 

Thai  all  may  hear, 

Soothly  pondering,  man-wit  wise. 

SlnBillwLajk. 
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He  has  wdgfa'd  the  winds  and  floods. 
He  is  rich  tn  gather'd  goods. 
He  U  crafty,  and  can  prove 
God  is  BrahnuL.  Christ,  nor  Jove ; 
He  is  mighty,  and  his  soul 
FliU  about  from  pole  to  pole. 
Chasing  signs  of  God  about. 
In  a  pleasant  Icind  of  doubt ; — 
What,  to  help  the  mystery. 
Sings  the  \Mxk.  to  such  as  he? 

Tlie  I^rk  cries : 

'  Praise  to  Nature's  plan  I 
Year  on  year  she  plies 
Her  toil  of  sun  and  skies, 

Till  the  l)cast  flowers  up  in  Man. 
Lord  of  effect  and  cause. 

Proud  OS  a  King  can  be  ; 
Uut  a  Voice  in  the  cloud  cries,  * '  Pause! " 

And  he  paua>e&,  ewn  he. 

On  the  \ttgt  of  the  Mystery.' 

Oh,  loud  and  clear,  that  all  may  hear. 
Rising  higher,  wiih  '  Hark  !  Oh,  hark!* 

Highex.  higher,  higlx^r,  higher, 

t^uiwring  ai  the  dull  mmI  ftre 
01  da>ii\  grvNX^^  brighter,  ci  ies  the  I Jirk : 

And  ihev  ^hv*  listen  ihenc  ^^hik  he 

Snvs^ih  k>wl  <Nf  M>"SteT>\ 

Inl«rpfie4  him  in  uiKler>K«e 

\\^  a  niea^ih^  of  Iheir  owi^, 

M«ia&uni\g  hb  m«^xh 

(^  Okeir  c^Mta  »>uS  s  xj^uhvv* 

Xvk.  lies  ti^^i  $)k4ViK  o^ 
S^  •  \>a»  a.j^<  v»«f  V»xes  -lid  ' 


Elbows  on  the  giasy  green. 
Scowling  £aoe  his  palms  between. 
Yonder  gaunt  Thief  meditates 
Treason  deep  against  his  mates ; 
For  his  great  hands  itch  to  hold 
Both  the  pardon  and  the  gold. 
Still  he  listens  unaware, 
Scowling  round  with  sullen  stare, 
Gnawing  at  his  under-lip, 
Pond'ring  friends  and  fellowship. 
Thinking  of  a  friendly  thing 
Done  to  him  in  suffering. 
And  of  happy  days  and  fiee 
Spent  in  that  rough  companie : 
Till  he  seeks  the  bait  no  more,'- 
And  the  Lark  is  conqueror. 

For  the  Laik  says  plain, 

'  Who  sells  his  pad  is  mean  : 
Better  hang  than  gain 

Blood-money  to  save  one's  skin— 
A  whip  for  the  rogue  who'd  tell,* 

He  hears  the  Singer  say, — 
•  Better  the  rope  and  the  cefl^ 
Better  the  devils  of  HeH  ! 

Come  ammy  !  oome  away  1 ' 

GLaik!    OLark! 

Up,  np,  for  it  b  light — 
Tbe  Seals  stream  om  of  the  dark. 

And  the  Cky  s  spues  gkam  hri|^t ; 
Tbe  living  «c«id  IS  awake  aga  n. 

EacSi  waaders  ok  hzs  way. 
TW  mva»drrfo2  wataex^  bmik  again 

hi^tbe  «))iie  Kad  perfect  Day. 

^■A  s^j^MV..  kqgter^  a^gber ! 
V^^  3&»^  :ibe  ajt.  aohi  "wt 
l><r  ««i^  sa  t^  doiir  ire ! 

.r%)P«;  Woem^  aa  ccsckt. 

¥q^  >»ii^  »hli  jtHftT  »  <««:s«dess  fif:^ 

H  'M»|^^  V  «<n3L  anr  'XKia  oftss  -iiDr^ 
W^v.'iiM.  :Jthi^  ^>(}«ai  ;dMnr  :s^  a  xjoe. 

.ViiJL  A  'w)y£  XNM^  ::^B(cit  ^  <a  !aa4> 
.V)i^  it-  'Ai^  aa^h.  '4|Kfo  a.  ^Ikvoi^ 


A  LARK'S  FLIGHT- DE  BERNY. 
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And  an  is  still  and  all  is  sweet 
Aroimd  the  silence  of  His  seat, — 

Beneath,  the  waves  of  wonder  flow, — 
And  melted  on  His  shining  feet 

The  years  flash  down  as  falling  snow. 

OLarkI  O  Lark  I 

Up !  for  thy  wings  are  strong  ; 
While  the  Day  is  breaking. 
And  the  City  is  waking, 

Sing  a  song  of  wrong — 
Sing  of  the  weak  man's  tears, 

Of  the  strong  man's  agony  ; 
The  passion,  the  hopes,  the  fears, 
The  heaped-up  pain  of  the  years. 

The  human  mystery. 
O  Lark  I  we  might  rejoice, 

Could'st  reach  that  distant  land. 
For  we  cannot  hear  His  voice. 

And  we  often  miss  His  hand  i 
And  the  lips  of  each  are  ice 

To  the  kiss  of  sister  and  brother  ; 
And  we  see  that  one  man's  vice 

Is  the  virtue  of  another. 
Yea.  each  that  hears  thee  sing 

Translates  thy  song  to  speech, 
And.  lo  !  the  rendering 

Is  so  diflercnt  with  each  ! 
The  gentle  are  opprcss'd. 
The  foul  man  fareth  best : 
Wherever  we  seek,  our  gain 
Is  full  of  a  poisonous  pain. 
In  one  soft  note  and  long 
Gather  our  sense  of  wrong ; 
Rise  up,  O  Lark  I  from  the  sod. 

Up,  up,  with  soundless  wings, — 
Rise  up  to  God  I  rise  up,  rise  up,  to  God  I 

Tell  Him  these  things  I 


DE  BERNY. 

You  knew  him  slightly.    We,  who  knew 

him  well, 
Saw  something  in  his  soul  you  could  not 

see: 
A  strength  wherein  his  very  vices  throve, 
A  power  that  darken'd  much  the  outer  man. 
Strange,  yet  angelically  innocent 
His  views  were  none  of  ours  ;  his  morals  — 

well, 
Not  English  morals  at  the  best ;  and  yet 
We  loved  him  and  we  miss  him ;— the  old 

haunts 


Seem  dull  without  that  foolish  full-grown 
child ; 

The  world  goes  on  without  him  : — London 
throngs 

With  sport  and  festival ;  and  something  less 

Than  poor  De  Bemy  haunts  us  every- 
where— 

The  buying  and  the  selling,  and  the  strife 

Of  little  natures. 

What  a  man  was  that ! — 
Just  picture  him  as  you  perceived  him,  Noel, 
Standing  beyond  his  circle.   Spare  and  tall. 
Black-bearded  and  black-eyed;  a  sallow  face, 
With  lines  of  idle  humour  round  the  lips  ; 
A  nose  and  eyebrow  proudly  curved  ;  an  eye 
Clear  as  a  child's.    But  thirty  summers  old  I 
Yet  wearied  out,  save  only  when  he  warm'd 
His  graces  in  the  sunshine.     What  an  air 
Was  his,  when,  cigarette  in  mouth,  and  hands 
Thrust  in  the  pockets  of  his  pantaloons. 
He  took  his  daily  walk  down  Regent  Street, 
Stared  at  the  pretty  girls,  saluted  friends. 
And,  pleased  as  any  lady,  stopp'd  to  study 
The  fashions  in  the  windows  of  the  shops  1 
Did  he  not  walk  as  if  he  walk'd  on  thrones. 
With  smiles  of  vacant  patronage  for  all  ? 
And  who  could  guess  he  had  not  break- 
fasted. 
Had  Uttle  chance  of  dining,  since  his  purse 
Held  just  the  wherewithal  to  buy  a  loaf — 
Change  from  the  shilling  spent  in  purchasing 
The  sweet  post-prandial  cigar  1 

He  lived— 
Ah  I  Heaven  knew  how — for  'twas  a  mystery  I 
While  the  sun  shone,  he  saunter'd  in  the 

sun  ; 
But  late  at  night  sat  scribbling,  by  the  light 
Of  a  wax-candle.  Wax  ?  De  Bemy's  way  ; 
For,  mark,  this  wanderer  let  his  body  suffer, 
Hunger'd  and  pinch'd,  rather  than  bate  a  jot 
Of  certain  very  useless  luxuries  : 
Smoked  nought  but  real  Havannah,   'tis 

averr'd. 
And  sat  at  night  within  his  dingy  lodging. 
Wrapt,  king-like,  in  a  costly  dressing-gown 
His  mother  gave  him  ;  slippers  on  his  feet ; 
His     cat,     Mignonne.     the     silkcn-hair'd 

Chinese, 
Seated  upon  his  shoulder,  piuring  low ; 
And  something  royal  in  his  look,  despite 
His  threadbare  pantaloons  I 
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A  clever  man  I 
A  nature  sparkling  o'er  withy^Kjr  d' esprit  I 
Well  read  in  certain  light  philosophies 
Down  from  Voltaire  ;  and,  in  his  easy  way, 
A  sceptic — one  whose  heart  belied  his  brain. 
Oft,  leaning  back  and  puffing  his  cigar, 
Pushing  his  wan  white  fingers  through  his 

hair — 
His     cat     Mignonne.     the     velvet-paw'd 

Chinese, 
Rubbing  her  soft  white  cheek  against  his 

beard, 
And  purring  her  approval — ^he  would  sit, 
Smiling  his    sad,    good-huroour'd,    weary 

smile, 
And  lightly  launch  liis  random,   reckless 

shafts 
At  English  thrift,  the  literary  cant, 
The  flat,  unearnest  living  of  the  world. 
And  (last  and  lightest)  at  the  tender  sex, 
Their  little  virtue  and  their  mighty  vows. 

This  was  the  man  whose  face  went  pale 

with  pain. 
When  that  shrill  shriek  from  Poland  fiU'd 

his  ear ; 
This  was  the  man  who  pinch'd  himself  to 

send 
A  mite  to  Garibaldi  and  the  Cause  ; 
Who  cried,  or  nearly  cried,  o'er  Lamardne, 
And  loved  the  passionate  passages  of  Sand  ; 
Who  would  have  kiss'd  the  ground  beneath 

the  feet 
Of  any  shape  called  '  Woman, '  plain  or  fiair  ; 
Gave  laigess  royal  to  children  in  the  streets  ; 
Treated  an  unclean  beggar  seeking  alms 
To  a  clean  shirt,  and  sent  him  off  amazed  ; 
And  when  he  heard  sweet  voice  or  instru- 
ment, 
Breath'd  passionate  breath,  like  one  that 

drinks  with  pain 
An  atmosphere  too  heavenly  rare  and  sweet. 
Pleasure?    Ah  me  !  what  pleasure  gamer'd 

he. 
Who  fasted  oftener  than  ate  ;  who  pawn'd 
His  coat  to  serve  a  neighbour,  and  was  cold ; 
Whose  only  little  joy  was  promenading 
On  sunny  summer  days  in  Regent  Street  ? 
His  talk  ?    Why,  how  he  taMc'd,  as  I  have 

said  ; 
Incubus  could  not  prove  his  neighbours 

worse, 
Or  himself  blacker,  or  the  cold  world  colder; 


His  jests  so  oft  too  broad  for  decent  ears. 
His  impiousness  so-  insolently  strong. 
His  languid  grace  so  callous  unto  all 
Save  the  sad  sunshine  that  it  flutter'd  in. 
Yet,  Noel,  I  could  swear  that  Spirits — those 
Who  see  beneath  the  eyes,  and  hear  the 

breathing 
The  Soul  makes  as  it  stirs  within  the  breast — 
Bent  not  unlovingly,  not  angrily. 
Above  that  weary,  foolish,  full-grown  Child ! 

Weary— of  what  ?  Weary,  I  think,  for  want 
Of  something  whose  existence  he  denied  ; 
Not  sick  of  life,  since  he  had  never  felt 
The  full  of  living — wearied  out,  because 
The  world  look'd  falsehood,  and  his  turn 
was  truth. 

Well,  late  one  morning  in  the  summer  time, 
They  found  him  lying  in  his  easy-chair, 
Wrapt  royally  in  the  costly  dressing-gown 
His  mother  gave  him,  slippers  on  his  feet. 
And  something  royal  in  his  look, — cold, 

dead  1 
A  smell  of  laudanum  sicken'd  all  the  air 
Around  him  ;  on  the  table  at  his  side 
A  copy  of  De  Musset's  Elle  et  Lui  \ 
And  close  at  hand  a  crumpled  five-pound 

note ,  • 

On  which  was  written  in  his  round  dear 

hand 
•  Pour  Garibaldi,     Vive  la  LiberU  /' 


THE   WAKE  OF  TIM  aHARA. 

(SEVEN  DIALS.) 

To  the  Wake  of  O'Hara 
Came  company ; 

All  St.  Patrick's  Alley 
Was  there  to  see. 

With  the  friends  and  kinsmen 
Of  the  family. 
Oil  the  long  deal  table  lay  Tim  in  white. 
And  at  his  pillow  the  burning  light. 
Pale  as  himself,  with  the  tears  on  her  cheek. 
The  mother  received  us,  too  full  to  speak  ; 
But  she  heap'd  the  fire,  and  on  the  board 
Set  the  black  bottle  with  never  a  word. 
While  the  company  gather' d,  one  and  all, 
Men  and  women,  big  and  small — 
Not  one  in  the  Alley  but  felt  a  call 

To  the  Wake  of  Tim  O'Hara. 
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At  the  lace  of  O'Hara. 

All  white  with  sleep, 

Not  one  of  the  women 

But  took  a  [)eep, 
And  the  wives  new-wedded 
Began  to  weep. 
The  mothers  gather'd  round  about, 
And  praised  the  linen  and  lying-out, — 
For  white  as  snow  was  his  winding-sheet. 
And  all  was  peaceful,  and  clean,  and  sweet ; 
And  the  old  wives,  praising  the  blessM  dead. 
Were  thronging  around  the  old  press-bed. 
Where  O'Hara's  widow,  tatter'd  and  torn. 
Held  to  her  bosom  the  babe  new-bom, 
And  stared  all  roimd  her,  with  eyes  forlorn, 
At  the  Wake  of  Tim  O'Hara. 

For  the  heart  of  O'Hara 

Was  good  as  gold. 
And  the  Ufe  of  O'Hara 
Was  bright  and  bold. 
And  his  smile  was  precious 
To  young  and  old  I 
Gay  as  a  guinea,  wet  or  dry, 
With  a  smiling  mouth,  and  a  twinkling  eye  I 
Had  ever  an  answer  for  chaff  and  fun  ; 
Would  fight  like  a  lion,  with  any  one  ! 
Not  a  neighbour  of  any  trade 
But  knew  some  joke  that  the  boy  had  made ; 
Not  a  neighbour,  dull  or  bright, 
But  minded  something— iioWc  or  fight. 
And  whisper'd  it  round  the  fire  that  night. 
At  the  Wake  of  Tim  O'Hara  I 

*  To  God  be  glory 

In  death  and  life. 
He's  taken  O'Hara 

From  trouble  and  strife  ! ' 
Said  one-eyed  Biddy, 

The  apple-wife. 

•  God  bless  old  Ireland ! '  said  Mistress  Hart, 
Mother  to  Mike  of  the  donkey-cart ; 

•  God  bless  old  Ireland  till  all  be  done. 
She  never  made  wake  for  a  better  son  I ' 
And  all  join'd  chorus,  and  each  one  said 
Something  kind  of  the  boy  that  was  dead  ; 
And  the  bottle  went  round  from  lip  to  lip. 
And  the  weeping  widow,  for  fellowship, 
Took  the  glass  of  old  Biddy  and  had  a  sip, 

At  the  Wake  of  Tim  O'Hara. 

Then  we  drank  to  O'Hara, 
With  drams  to  the  brim. 


While  the  face  of  O'Hara 
Look'd  on  so  grim 

In  the  corpse-light  shining 
Yellow  and  dim, 
The  cup  of  liquor  went  round  again, 
And  the  talk  grew  louder  at  every  drain  ; 
Louder  the  tongues  of  the  women  grew  I — 
The  lips  of  the  boys  were  loosening  too  I 
Tlie  widow  her  weary  eyelids  closed, 
And.  soothed  by  the  drop  o'  drink,  she 

dozed  ; 
The  mother  brighten'd  and  laugh'd  to  hear 
Of  O'Hara's  fight  with  the  grenadier. 
And  the  hearts  of  all  took  better  cheer. 

At  the  Wake  of  Tim  O'Hara. 

Tho*  the  face  of  O'Hara 

Lookt  on  so  wan. 
In  the  chimney-corner 

The  row  began — 
Lame  Tony  was  in  it, 
The  oyster-man  ; 
For  a  dirty  low  thief  from  the  North  came 

near. 
And  whistled  •  Boyne  Water '  in  his  ear. 
And  Tony,  with  never  a  word  of  grace, 
Flimg  out    his    fist  in   the   blackguard's 

face;' 
And  the  girls  and  women  scream'd  out  for 

fright. 
And  the  men  that  were  drunkest  began  to 

fight.— 
Over  the  tables  and  chairs  they  threw, — 
The    corpse-light    tumbled, — the    trouble 

grew,— 
The  new-bom  joined  in  the  hullabaloo, — 
At  the  Wake  of  Tim  O'Hara. 

'  Be  still!  be  silent  I 

Ye  do  a  sin  I 
Shame  be  his  portion 
Who  dares  begin  1 ' 
'Twas  Father  O'Connor 
Just  enter'd  in  ! — 
All  look'd  down,  and  the  row  was  done — 
And  shamed  and  sorry  was  every  one  ; 
But  the  Priest  just  smiled  quite  easy  and 

free — 
•Would  ye  wake  the  poor  boy  from  his 

sleep?'  said  he  ; 
And  he  said  a  prayer,  with  a  shining  face. 
Till  a  kind  of  a  brightness  filled  the  place  ; 
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The  women  lit  up  the  dim  corpse-light, 
The  men  were  quieter  at  the  sight, 
And  the  peace  of  the  Lord  fell  on  all  that 
night 
At  the  Wake  of  Tim  O'Hara  I 


KITTY  KEMBLE, 

*  All  the  world's  a  stage.' 

Draw  softly  back  the  curtains  of  the  bed- 
Aye,  here  lies  Kitty  Kemble  cold  and  dead  : 
Poor  Kitty  Kemble,  if  I  steal  a  kiss, 
Who  deems  the  deed  amiss  ? 

Cold  bloodless  cheek  whereon  there  lingers 

faint 
The  crimson  dye    of  a  life's  rouge  and 

paint; 
Cold  lips  that  fall,  since  thy  false  rows  of 

teeth 
No  longer  prop  the  toothless  gums  beneath  ; 
Cold  clammy  brow  that  lies  there  bald  and 

bare 
No  longer  screen'd  and  shadow'd  by  false 

hair ; 
Poor  Kitty  Kemble  I  is  it  truly  thou 
On  whom  I  look  so  very  sadly  now  ? 
Lightest  of  ladies,  is  thy  mortal  race 
Rim  out  indeed,  thy  luminous  laughing  face 
Tum'd  to  this  mindless  mask  of  marble 

dead? 
And  even  thy  notes  of  tinkling  laughter  fled. 
Which,  when  all  other  charms  to  please 

were  past, 
Stay'd  with  thee  till  the  last? 

God  bless  thee,  Kitty  Kemble  !-»and  God 

love  thee  I 
Warm  be  the  kindred  earth  that  lies  above 

thee — 
Lightest  of  ladies,  never  sad  or  sage, 
A  glad  coquette  at  sixty  years  of  age. 
And  even  with  thy  last  expiring  breath 
Flirting  thy  fan  at  thy  lean  Lover,  Death  1 

Tho*  nature  made  you  volatile  and  witty. 
Your   parents  were   most  vulgar  people, 

Kitty : 
Hard  work  was  daily  yours,  and  trouble 

maybe 
To  mind  the  wretched  bouse  and  nurse  the 

baby, 


While  to  the  third-class  Theatre  hard  by 
Your  father  and  your  mother  both  did  hie, 
Mother  as  dresser,  while  with  surly  mien 
Toil'd  father  as  a  shifter  of  the  scene  ; 
And  thus  it  happen'd  that  you  early  grew 
Familiar  with  the  British  drama  too, 
And  thro'  the  dusty  stage-dQpr  you  would 

steal 
With  father's  midday  beer  or  evening  meal. 
Until  that  blissful  day  when  to  your  glee 
The  keen-eyed  ballet-master  noticed  thee. 
And  quickly,  being  a  bright  and  clever  girl. 
You  learnt  from  him  to  dance  and  twist  and 

twirl, 
Leaping  ere  long  before  the  garish  lights, 
A  smiling  spangled  creature  in  pink  tights. 
Aye,  Kitty,  and  the  common  scandal  says 
The  ballet-master  in  those  early  days, 
Finding  you  quick  and  rapidly  advancing. 
Taught    you   love's    dalliance  as  well  as 

dancing  ! 
But  you  were  very  clever  ;  and  ere  long 
Were    brightest,    smartest    of   the   ballet 

throng ; 
No  lighter  trimmer  leg  was  to  be  seen 
When  you  were  only  rising  seventeen, 
And  from  the  stalls  to  your  sweet  guileless 

eyes 
Ogles  and  nods  and  smiles  began  to  rise. 
Then  later,  like  a  wise  girl  and  a  pretty. 
You  chose  to  bless  a  close  man  from  the 

aty. 

Quiet,  respectable,  and  most  demure 
With  a  stiff  salary  and  prospects  sure  ; 
And  him,  my  dear,  you  used  for  your  am- 
bition 
Still  bent  of  course  to  better  yotu*  position. 
For  tho'  so  light  and  merry,  you  were  ever 
Ambitious,    Kitty,   quick  and  bright  and 

clever ; 
And  now  you  got  your  educated  lover 
To  hear  you  read  the  British  drama  over, 
To  criticise  your  clever  imitations 
Of  the  tall  leading  lady's  declamations, 
And  to  correct  your  tone,  and  guide  your 

tongue. 
Whenever  you  pronoimced  your  Elnglish 

wrong; 
And  tho'  the  fellow  was  in  soul  a  bore. 
And  had  no  intellect  to  help  you  more. 
You  got  in  this  Bohemian  sort  of  college 
Some  gleams  of  grace  and  scraps  of  solid 
knowledge ; 
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And  while  your  silly  sisters  took  repose 
Yon  grew  grai&matical,  as  grammar  goes. 

O  Kitty,  what  a  lavish  little  elf 
Thoa  wast,  yet  economic  of  thyself  1 
So  free,  so  meiry,  and  innocent  of  guile ; 
And  yet  at  heart  so  busy^  all  the  while 
You  danced  and  daUied  with  those  sparkling 

eyes, 
In  weighty  speculations  how  to  rise ! 
Yes,  Kitty,  and  you  rose ;  ere  long  you 

made 
The  prettiest,  wittiest  sort  of  chambermaid 
(That  saucy  female  clf  of  the  stage-inn, 
Chuck'd  by  each  handsome  guest  beneath 

the  chin ; 
A  nymph  oft  carrying  a  warming-pan, 
And  sweetheart  of  the  comic  waiting-man) 
Or  haply,  on  extravaganza  nights, 
As  a  ^m  fairy  prince  in  trunks  and  tights, 
You  pertly  spake  a  dozen  lines  or  so, 
While  just  behind  you,  glaring  in  a  row, 
Your  sillier  sisters  of  the  ballet  stood, 
With  spleen  and  envy  raging  in  their  blood  ! 
Thus,  Kitty  Kemble,  on  and  up  you  went, 
Merry,  yet  ill  content ; 
And  soon  you  cast,  inflated  still  with  pride, 
Your  City  man  aside, 
Cut  him  stone  dead  to  his  intense  annoy, 
And,  like  a  maiden  coy, 
Dropt.  blushing  crimson,  in  the  arms  scarce 

vital 
Of  an  old  man  of  title  I 
A  sad  dyspeptic  dog,  the  worn  and  yellow 
Wreck  of  a  handsome  fellow. 
And  tho'  the  lord  of  boundless  rolls  and 

lands. 
Just  a  mere  puppet  in  you):  pretty  hands. 

O    Kitty  Kemble,   how  you  coaxed  and 

teased  him. 
Nursed  him  and  pain'd  him,  petted  him 

and  pleased  him, 
Drove  him  nigh  crazy,  made  his  slow  blood 

start 
With  the  glad  beating  of  your  burning 

heart, 
Until  he  vowed,   you  managed   him   so 

neatly, 
To  marry  you  completely  ; 
And  with  this  view  transmitted  you,  poor 

fool, 
To  a  French  boarding-school ; 


And  there  you  taught,  I  fear,  your  power 

being  such. 
More  than  you  learnt,  tho'  what  you  learnt 

was  much  1 

0  you  were  still  and  patient  as  a  mouse, 
Much  as  your  spirit  hated  the  strict  house. 
The  teachers  grim,  the  insipid  simpering 

misses, 
The  walks — so  different  from  the  coulisses  1 

There  learning  patiently  did  you  abide. 
Till  one  fine  morning  your  protector  died, 
And  once  again,  alas  !  as  in  times  past. 
On  the  hard  world  your  gentle  lot  was  cast 
But,  Kitty,  what  a  change  in  you  was  made 
By  those   few  seasons    wintering   in   the 

shade  ; 
In  like  a  common  moth  you  crept  full  sly, 
But  out  you  came  a  perfect  butterfly  1 
A  pretty  little  sparkling  wench, 
Prattlitig  so  prettily  in  French, 
Or  dashing  off,  with  fingers  white. 
Gay  little  scraps  of  music  bright ; 
Merry  and  wicked,  and  not  wise, 
With  babies  dancing  in  her  eyes, 
Most  apt  at  quoting  saw  and  joke 
From  Shakespeare  and  less  famous  folk. 
Making  the  ignorant  listener  stare 
With  charming  moU  from  Moli^.re  1 

But,  Kitty  Kemble,  'tis  not  given  to  me 
To  write  in  full  your  fair  biography. 
About  this  very  time  from  English  sight 
Your  pretty  little  figure  vanished  quite  ; 
And  dainty  rivals  came  and  conquered  here, 
And  the  fdse  world  forgot  you  quite,  I  fear. 

1  think  your  next  appearance  in  our  view 
Was  in  a  blaze  of  splendour  bright  and  new, 
When,  after  many  years  of  preparation, 
Provincial  trial,  trouble,  and  vexation. 
Out  you  emerged  on  the  astonish'd  City, 
The  town's  delight,  the  beaux',  the  critics', 

Kitty  I 
The  brightest  wonder  human  eye  could  see 
In  good  old  Comedy  : 
A  smile,  a  voice,  a  laugh,  a  look,  a  form, 
To  take  the  world  by  storm  1 
A  dainty  dimpling  intellectual  treasure 
To  give  old  stagers  pleasure  1 
A  rippling  radiant  cheek — a  roguish  eye — 
That  made  the  youngsters  sigh  ! 
And  thus  beneath  a  tinsel'd  pasteboard  Star 
At  once  you  mounted  your  triumphant  car, 
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O'er  burning  hearts  your  chariot  wheels  were 

driven, 
Bouquets  came  rolling  down  like  rain  from 

heaven, 
And  on  we  dragged  you,  Kitty,  while  you 

stood 
Roguish  and  great,  not  innocent  and  good, 
The  Queen  Elect  of  all  Light  Womanhood  1 

Yes,  Kitty  Kemble,  let  the  preacher  cry 
His  word  of  '  Vanity,  O  Vanity  I ' 
But  those,  I  think,  were  happy,  happy  days. 
Indeed,  yoiurs  was  a  life  that  throve  with 

praise, 
And   brighten'd ;    passionate   and  eager ; 

made 
To  love  the  lamp-light  and  to  hate  the 

shade; 
To  play  with  happiness  and  drink  the  beam 
Till  it  suffused  your  substance  gleam  by 

gleam, 
Making  of  elements  past  your  control 
The  smiling  semblance  of  a  living  SouL 
In  sooth,  you  were  a  summer  creature,  one 
Who  never  really  throve  save  in  the  sun  ; 
And  take  away  its  perfect  self-content, 
Your  very  beauty  grew  indifferent. 
Further,  you  did  not  crave  for  love  or  fame. 
Or  that  still  colder  shadow — a  good  name ; 
You  were  not  even  avaricious  (tho* 
'Twas  sweet,  of  course,  to  see  the  guineas 

grow). 
Nay.  Kitty,  aU  your  care  and  your  delight 
Was  to  gleam  past  upon  the  public  sight, 
To  gleam,  to  smile,  to  sparkle,  and  depart 
Ere  sympathy  could  reach  your  little  heart ; 
To  let  the  flaming  foothghts  imdemeath 
Light  up  your  rouge,  whiten  your  spotless 

teeth. 
And  to  those  eyes,  so  luminous  and  bright, 
Dart  beams  of  glorious  artificial  light ; 
To  feel  your  bright  and  lissom  body  free 
In  brightly-hued  theatric  drapery ; 
And  on  your  skin,  as  white  as  morning  milk, 
The  clinging  satin  and  the  slippery  silk. 
In  private  life  'twas  your  delight  to  be 
The  beauty  of  Bohemian  revelry  ; 
To  the  smart  Httle  literary  man 
Whispering  wicked  jests  behind  your  fan, 
And  not  at  all  too  nice  in  modesty 
As  to  reject  a  dinner  vis-d-vis 
At  Kew  or  Richmond,  freely  sipping  port 
With  hirsute  critics  of  the  heavier  sort, 


And  oft  enough  on  such  a  holiday 
Opening  at  last  your  own  small  purse  to 

pay! 
Beneath  your  beauty,  rouged,  and  ring'd, 

and  pearled. 
You  were  at  heart  the  woman  of  the  world. 
Not  quite  forgetting  yet  (the'  well  content 
Quite  to  forget)  your  very  low  descent ; 
And  having  gained  your  little  life's  en- 

deavotu*, 
You  could,  I  know,  have  deemed  it  bliss 

for  ever. 

Far  ever,  Kitty  Kemble?    Ah,  my  child  1 

(Surely  thou  art  a  child  at  last  ?) 
When  days  and  nights  are  glad  and  wild. 

They  whirl  the  quicklier  past ! 
To  Sorrow's  faintest  funeral  symphony 
Time  lingers  darken'd  steps  dejectedly 
With  sad  eyes  heavenward  ;  but  how  fleet 

he  flies 
When  Revel  sings  and  Mirth  doth  melo- 
dize I 
Thy  merry  laughter  and  thy  gay  delight 
Quicken'd  the  Greybeard's  footsteps  day  and 

night. 
And  Kitty,  suddenly,  to  thy  surprise, 
The  cruel  crowsfeet  gather'd  'neath  thine 
eyes. 

But  paint  is  bright,   and   powder  pearly 

white, 
And  many  merry  years,  in  that  fierce  light 
Which  beats  on  thrones  and  faces  like  to 

thine. 
Thy  ways  were  witching  and  thy  lot  divine. 
Thy  Ufe  was  siurely  glad.    The  need  was 

fled 
Long  since  of  choosing  lovers  for  thy  bread 
Or  thine  advancement,  and  thou  now  wert 

free 
To  pick  at  will  thy  male  society. 
All  that  is  dark.     We  laymen  cannot  tell 
What  amatory  happiness  befell ; 
We  only  know  for  certain  Cupid's  dart 
Ne'er  struck  so  deadly  deep  into  thy  heart. 
As  to  befool  our  Kitty  into  passion 
Of  the  mad  vulgar  fashion. 
We  only  know  thou,  Kitty,  ever  wert 
Lightest  of  ladies,  delicate  and  pert. 
Clever  and  quick,  and  horribly  well  read. 
And  as  the  happy  seasons  o'er  thee  fled 
Thy  bust  swelled  out,  thy  body  fresh  and  Calr 
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Grew  plumper,  and  thou  didst  assume  thine 

air. 
Round,  roguish,  royal,  dazzling,  plump,  and 

good, 
Of  most  delicious  demi-matronhood. 
I  think  we  loved  thee  even  better  then 
Than  ever,  Kitty ;  all  the  older  men, 
I   know,    adored   theel    and   thou   wert 

supreme, 
Yea,  grand  above  aQ  modem   guess  or 

dream. 
In  wanton  Widows,  those  we  love  to  see 
In  unctuous  Shakespearian  comedy. 
Great  wast  thou  also,  Kitty,  great  and  true, 
As  the  bold  Beatrice  in  '  Much  Ado '  ; 
And  all  the  mighty  Town  went  raving  mad 
To  see  thy  •  Lady  Teazle.' 


Wild  and  glad 
Rolled  the  years  onward,  and   thy  little 

heart 
(Tho*  certainly  thy  stoniest,  toughest  f>art) 
Was  just  enough  at  least  to   cict  with. 

WeU! 
At  forty  summers  still  thy  fortune  fell 
On  pleasant  places  ;  for  a  little  yet 
The  fickle  British  public  loved  its  pet. 
True,  here  and  there,  thy  features,  still  so 

pretty. 
Were  sharpening  into  shrewish  lines,  my 

Kitty; 
And  nose  and  chin,  though  still  most  soft 

and  sweet, 
Seem'd  slowly  journeying  on  the  way  to 

meet  I 
A  certain  shrillness  in  the  voice's  tone. 
Which  from  the  very  first  had  been  thine 

own. 
But  rather  pleased  the  ear  than  otherwise 
When  thou  hadst  fleeter  feet  and  younger 

eyes. 
Grew  harsher  and  more  harsh  upon  the  ear. 
Never,  indeed,  in  any  earlier  year 
Hadst  thou  performed  so  perfectly  as  now. 
And  yet  the  cruel  British  Critic's  brow 
Grew  cloudy.    Vain  were  trick  of  tone  or 

smile 
To  hide  the  artful,  artificial  style, 
The  superficial  tones,  the  airs  capricious. 
That  in  thy  younger  days  had  been  delicious. 
O  Kitty,  all  thy  being's  constant  pain 
To  win  the  heart  once  more  was  wholly  vain ; 
Most  vain,  most  piteous  I  Thy  familiar  airs 


Were  met  by  only  vacant  shrugs  and  stares, 
Thy  tricks,  thy  jokes,  thy  jests,  thy  wanton 

ways, 
Awakened  only  pity  and  amaze  ; 
And  presently,  when  thou  didst  rashly  try 
A  fair  young  part,  as  in  the  days  gone  by, 
Down  on  thee  came  the  cruel  Critic's  blud- 
geon. 
Out  spoke  at  last  the  oracular  Curmudgeon, 
Hinting  out  openly,  in  accents  cold. 
That  thou  wert  paisie^  past  thy  prime,  and 

old. 
The  ghost  of  loveliness  and  lightness,  fit 
To  play  old  women, — better  still  to  quit 
The  Stage  for  ever.     O  poor  thing  !  poor 

thing  I 
The  cruel  knife  cut  deep  enough  to  bring 
The  sad  blood  from  your  very  heart  at  last; 
You  winced,  you  smirked,  you  struggled, 

and  at  last 
You  seem'd  to  triumph  ;  and  the  bitter  truth 
That  thou  hadst  spent  thy  previous  years 

of  youth 
Was  taken  home  indeed  to  thy  fair  breast. 
And  there,  like  to  a  very  viper's  nest, 
It  bred  and  flourish'd.    Kitty,  tho'  thy  face 
Was  merry  still  in  many  a  public  place. 
Thy  shrill  laugh  loud,  thy  maimer  brazen 

bold. 
Black  was  thy  soul  and  piteously  cold. 
Anon  into  the  country  thou  didst  fare. 
And  spend  a  brighter,  happier  season  there; 
Bearing  about  with  thee  from  year  to  year 
The  shadow  of  thine  earlier  triumphs  here. 
That  passed,  like  all  the  rest.    Ah  me  I  ah 

me! 
Even  the  provinces  deserted  thee, 
As  we  had  done  ;  so  our  poor  Kitty  came 
To  be  the  lonely  ghost  of  a  great  name — 
A  worn  and  wanton  woman,  not  yet  sage 
Nor  wearied  out,  tho'  sixty  years  of  age, 
Wrinkled  and  rouged,  and  with  false  teeth 

of  pearl, 
And  the  shrill  laughter  of  a  giddy  girl ; 
Haunting,  with  painted  cheek  and  powder'd 

brow, 
The  private  boxes,  as  spectator  now  ; 
Both  day  and  night,  indeed,  invited  out 
To  private  picnic  and  to  public  rout. 
Because  thy  shrill  laugh  and  thy  ready  joke 
Ever  enlivened  up  the  festal  folk  ; 
Nor  did  such  people  woo  thy  service  less 
Because  of  tales  of  thy  past  wickedness 
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Oh,  thou  wert  very  clever,  keen,  and  bright. 
Most  gay,  most  scandal-loving,  and  most 

light  I 
Still  greatly  given  to  French  literature, 
And  foreign  feuilletons  not  over  pure  ; 
Still  highly  rouging  up  thy  cheek  so  dead 
Into  a  ghostly  gleam  of  rosy  red  : 
Still  ever  ready  talking  \vith  a  man, 
To  tap  his  naughty  knuckles  with  thy  fan 
Coquettishly,  and  meanwhile  with  thy  dim 
Yet  lustrous  eyes  to  smile  and  ogle  him  I 
Yet  ever  with  a  lurking  secret  sense 
Of  thine  own  beauty's  utter  impotence, 
With  hungry  observation  air  the  while 
To  catch  the  covert  sneer  or  lurking  smile— 
A  helpless  fear,  a  pang,  a  sharp  distress, 
Curdling  thy  choicest  mirth  to  bitterness. 

Sad  years,  my  child,  sad  years  of  lonely 

gloom  I 
Nor  let  the  hasty  Moralist  assume 
Neglect  and  age  and  agony  could  be 
God's  ruthless  instruments  to  chasten  thee. 
Nay,  Kitty  Kemble,  tho'  thy  spirit  grew 
Still  bitterer  as  the  seasons  flash'd  and  flew. 
Thy  bright  face  ne'er  one  moment  turned 

away 
From  the  glad  gaudy  world  of  every  day. 
I  know  reb'gion  never  moved  thy  thought, 
Comfort  in  God  was  neither  found  nor 

sought 
Still  thou  wert  happiest,  happiest  and  best 
By  the  old  gaslight,  rouged  and  gaily  drest. 
At  each  new  play  thy  well-known  face  ^as 

seen, 
Merry  and  quick,  yet  hiding  secret  spleen  ; 
At  each  new  brilliant  dihutantes  success 
Thy  soul  did  wince  for  very  bitterness  ; — 
And  all  the  taste  of  thy  departed  power 
Was  gall  and  wormwood  on  thy  soul  each 

hour ; 
And  never,  Kitty,  till  thy  latest  breath, 
Didst  thou  remember  God,  the  Soul,  and 

Death. 

Yet  very  quietly,  one  wintry  day, 

Death's  pale  and  unseen  footsteps  past  thy 

way. 
And  as  Death  swiftly  sail'd  upon  the  air, 
He  lightly  breathed  one  breath  upon  thee 

there 
As  a  reminder ; — after  that  thy  face 
Changed  very  strangely ;   shrivell'd  in  its 

place ; 


One  helpless  eyelid  fluttered,  and  thy  faint 
Dark    cheek   contracted    underneath    thy 

paint: 
And  after  that  same  day  thy  speech  was 

ne'er 
Quite  constant  to  thy  thought,  or  wholly 

dear; 
And  ev'n  thy  very  thought  at  times  would 

seem 
Suddenly  to  dissolve  away  in  dream  ! 

Yet,  Kitty  Kemble,  to  the  last  we  found 

thee 
Constant  to  the  old  haunts  of  life  around 

thee. 
Still  in  the  public  gaslight  thou  wert  seen, 
Tho'  now  upon  a  staff  compelled  to  lean, 
Thine  eyes  still  black  and  quick,  thy  tones 

and  words 
Still  gay,  thy  laugh  shrill  as  a  mocking 

bird's  1 
Ah  I  but  I  think  thy  heavenly  Sire  was  near 
His  daughter's  dwelling-place  at  last,  my 

dear  I 
That  quiet  day  I  looked  upon  thee  last, 
I  had  called  at  midday  as  thy  porch  I 

passed, 
Found  thee  '  from  home,'  and  past  the  quiet 

door 
Away  was  turning,  when,  from  the  first  floor. 
Thy  quick  voice  called  me  ;  and  upstairs  I 

went. 
To  And  my  lady  lying  indolent, 
Pillow'd  in  state  upon  her  stately  bed, 
A  pretty  ribbon'd  night-cap  on  her  head. 
While  on  her  hollow  cheeks'  false  hectic 

bloom 
Strange  shade  fell  sadly  from  the  darken'd 

roonL 
And  there  upon  thy  pillow,  partly  read, 
Feydeau's  last   fever-piece;    around    thee 

spread 
Old  playbills,  pink  and  yellow,  white  and 

green. 
Whereon  in  mighty  capitals  was  seen 
Thine  own  triumphant  name.    Alas  1  alas  1 
Shall  I  forget  till  life  and  memory  pass 
Thy  look  of  blended  pleasure,  pride,  and 

pain. 
Thy  eager  laughter,  garrulous  and  vain. 
Thy  tremulous,  feverish  voice  and  fretful 

glee, 
As  thou  didst  prattle,  pointing  out  to  me, 
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With  a  lean,  paliied  Snger,  dead  and  cold, 
Tlif  fflighlj  hiuniptu  in  the  days  of  old  ? 
And  suddenly  (my  child,  shall  I  forget?— 
The  nice,  the  tone,  (be  look,  en  lingi 

jretl) 
The  feverUb  emotioe  grew  too  much ; 
And  with  a  pax^onate,  ipasmodic  clulcb, 
TboD  didst  against  mfshoulder  wildly  press 
Thy  cheek,  once  warm  with  life  and  lovelt- 

And  moaning  madly  over  thy  lost  yeais 
HyttcricaDy  break  10  bitterest  (ears  I 
What  comfoit  could  I  give?  ere,  oikcemoi 

gay, 
Tbon  with  light  hand  didst  sweep  the  teai 

And  bnak,  with  fretful  wish  and  eager  wil 
To  laughter  sadder  still ; 
Prattling,  in  Ihy  most  artificial  tone, 
Words  to  make  Angels  moan  I 


THE  SWALLOWS. 


O  Chitrchvard  in  the  dty's  gloom, 

What  cbann  to  please  hasi  thou, 
That,  sealed  on  a  broken  tomb, 
I  muse  so  ofl,  as  now? 
The  dreaij  autumn  wind  goes  n 

by. 
And  in  the  distant  streets  tli 


And  here 's  the  end  of  all.  And  on  lb<r  bed 
Thoit  liesl,  Kil^  Kembte,  lone  and  dead  ; 
And  on   thy  clammy  cheek  Ibere  lingers 

&int 
The  deep  dark  stain  of  a  life's  mug:e  and 

And,  Kilty,  all  Ihy  sad  days  and  ihy  gl.-id 
Have  left  tliee  lying  for  thy  last  part  clad. 
Cold,   silent,   on  the  earthly  Stage :  and 

while 
Thou  UesI  there  with  daric  and  dreadful 

smile, 
The  feverish  footlights  of  the  World  flash 

Into  thy  face  with  a  last  ghastly  light ; 
And  while  thy  friends  all  sighing  rise  to  go. 
The  great  black  Curtain  droppeth,  slow, 
slow.  dow. 


Thou  boldest  in  thy  sunless  land 
Nought  I  have  seen  or  known. 
No  lips  I  ever  kissed,  no  hand 
That  ever  clasped  mine  own  ; 
And  all  is  still  and  dreary  to  the  eye, — 
The  broken  tombs,  dark  walls,  roofed  by  a 
sunless  sky. 

Now  to  the  murmur  that  mine  ears 
Catch  from  tbe  distant  lanes, 

Dimming  mine  eyes  with  dreamy  tears, 
Stow,  low.  my  heart  refrains  ; 
And  the  live  grass  cneps  up  from  thy  dead 

And  crawls,  with  slimy  stains,  over  thy  gray 
gravestones. 

The  cries  keep  on,  Ibe  minutes  pass. 

Mine  eyes  are  an  the  ground. 
The  silent  many-lingeied  giass 
Winds  round,  and  round,  and  round  : 
1  seem  to  see  it  live,  and  stit,  and  wind, 
And  gue,  until  a  weight  is  heavy  on  my 


God  help  us  I    We  spectators  turn  away ; 
Pan  sad.  we  think,  pan  merry,  was  the 

God  help  the  lonely  player  now  she  sla 
Behind  the  darlcen'd  scenes  with  wondering 


And  gropes  her  way 

Out  of  the  dingy  place. 
Turning  towards  Home,  poor 


last,  with  clay-cold 


O  Churchyard  in  the  shady  gloom. 
What  charm  to  please  hast  thou. 
That,  seated  on  a  broken  tomb, 
1  muse  so  oft.  as  now  ? 
Haply  because  1  learn,  with  sad  content. 
How   small  a  thing  can  make  the  whole 
world  different  t 

Among  the  gravestones  worn  and  old, 

A  sad  sweet  hour  1  pass, 
Where  thickest  from  Ihy  sunless  mould 

Upsprings  the  siddy  grass ; 
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For,  though  the  earth  holds  no  sweet-smell- 

ing  flower, 
The  Swallows  build  their  nests  up  in  thy 
square  gray  tower. 

While,  burthened  by  the  life  we  bear, 

The  dull  and  creeping  woe, 
The  mystery,  the  pain,  the  care, 
I  watch  thy  grasses  grow, 
Sighing,  I  look  to  the  dull  autumn  skies. 
And,  lo  I  my  heart  is  cheered,  and  tears  are 
in  mine  eyes. 

For  here,   where    stillness,    death,   and 
dream, 
Brood  above  creeping  things, 
Over  mine  eyes  with  quick  bright  gleam 
Shine  little  flashing  wings. 
And  a  strange  comfort  takes  thy  shady  air. 
And  the  deep  life  I  breathe  seems  sweetened 
unaware  1 


TOM  DUNSTAN;    OR,    THE 
POLITICIAN, 

*How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long?' 

T. 

Now  poor  Tom  Dunstan's  cold. 

Our  shop  is  duller  ; 
Scarce  a  tale  is  told. 
And  our  talk  has  lost  its  old 

Red-republican  colour ! 
Though  he  was  sickly  and  thin, 

'Twas  a  sight  to  see  his  face, — 
While,  sick  of  the  country's  sin, 
With  bang  of  the  fist,  and  chin 

Thrust  out,  he  argued  the  case  I 
He  prophesied  men  should  be  free  1 

And  the  money-bags  be  bled  ! 
*  She's  coming,  she's  coming  ! '  said  he  ; 
'  Courage,  boys  I  wait  and  see  1 

Freedom  's  ahead  1 ' 

II. 

All  day  we  sat  in  the  heat, 

Like  spiders  spinning, 
Stitching  full  fine  and  fleet, 
While  old  Moses  on  his  seat 


And  here  Tom  said  his  say, 

And  prophesied  Tyranny's  death  ; 
And  the  tallow  burned  all  day, 
And  we  stitch'd  and  stitch'd  away 

In  the  thick  smoke  of  our  breath. 
Weary,  weary  were  we. 

Our  hearts  as  heavy  as  lead  ; 
But  '  Patience !  she's  coming  ! '  said  he ; 
'  Courage,  boys !  wait  and  see  I 

Freedom  's  ahead  I ' 

III. 

And  at  night,  when  we  took  here 

The  rest  allowed  to  us. 
The  Paper  came,  with  the  beer, 
And  Tom  read,  sharp  and  clear. 

The  news  out  loud  to  us  ; 
And  then,  in  his  witty  way, 

He  threw  the  jests  about : 
The  cutting  things  he'd  say 
Of  the  wealthy  and  the  gay  ! 

How  he  tum'd  'em  inside  out  I 
And  it  made  our  breath  more  free 

To  hearken  to  what  he  said — 

*  She's  coming  !  she's  coming  I '  said  he 

•  Courage,  boys  !  wait  and  see  1 

Freedom  's  ahead  1 ' 

IV. 

But  grim  Jack  Hart,  with  a  sneer, 

Would  mutter,  •  Master  ! 
If  Freedom  means  to  appear, 
I  think  she  might  step  here 

A  little  faster  I ' 
Then,  'twas  fine  to  see  Tom  flame. 

And  argue,  and  prove,  and  preach. 
Till  Jack  was  silent  for  shame, — 
Or  a  fit  of  coughing  came 

O'  sudden,  to  spoil  Tom's  speech. 
Ah  !  Tom  had  the  eyes  to  see 

When  Tyranny  should  be  sped  : 
'  She's  coming  I  she's  coming  1 '  said  he 
'  Courage,  boys  I  wait  and  see  1 

Freedom  *s  ahead  1 ' 

V. 

But  Tom  was  little  and  weak, 
The  hard  hours  shook  him  ; 

Hollower  grew  his  cheek. 

And  when  he  began  to  speak 
The  coughing  took  him. 

Ere  long  the  cheery  sound 
Of  his  chat  among  us  ceased, 
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And  we  made  a  purse,  all  round, 
That  he  might  not  starve,  at  least. 

His  pain  was  sorry  to  see, 
Yet  there,  on  his  poor  sick-bed, 

'  She's  coming,  in  spite  of  me  1 

Courage,  and  wait ! '  cried  he  ; 
*Preedim*^2!asaAV 

VI. 

A  little  before  he  died, 
To  see  his  passion  1 

*  Bring  me  a  Paper  I '  he  cried, 
And  then  to  study  it  tried. 

In  his  old  sharp  fashion  ; 
And  with  eyeballs  glittering. 

His  look  on  me  he  bent. 
And  said  that  savage  thing 

Of  the  Lords  o'  the  Parliament. 
Then,  dying,  smiling  on  me, 
'  What  matter  if  one  be  dead  ? 
She's  coming  at  last  I '  said  he  ; 

*  Courage,  boy  I  wait  and  see ; 

Freedom  's  ahead  I ' 

VII. 

Ay,  now  Tom  Dunstan's  cold, 

The  shop  feels  duller  ; 
Scarce  a  tale  is  told, 
And  our  talk  has  lost  the  old 

Red-republican  colour. 
But  we  see  a  figure  gray, 

And  we  hear  a  voice  of  death , 
And  the  tallow  bums  all  day. 
And  we  stitch  and  stitch  away 

In  the  thick  smoke  of  our  breath  ; 
Ay,  while  in  the  dark  sit  we, 

Tom  seems  to  call  from  the  dead — 

*  She's  coming  I  she's  coming  ! '  says  he  ; 

*  Courage,  boys  !  wait  and  see  I 

Freedom  's  ahead  1  * 


How  long.  O  Lord  I  how  long 

Must  thy  Handmaid  linger — 
She  who  shall  right  the  wrong, 
Make  the  poor  sufferer  strong  ? 

Sweet  morrow,  bring  her  I 
Hasten  her  over  the  sea, 

O  Lord  I  ere  Hope  he  fled ! 
Bring  her  to  men  and  to  me !  . 
O  Slave,  pray  still  on  thy  knee, 

•  Freedom  's  ahead  I ' 


O'MURTOGH, 

(NEWGATE,  18—) 
'  It's  a  sight  to  see  a  bold  man  die  ! ' 

To-NIGHT  we  drink  but  a  sorrowful  cup  .  . 
Hush  !  silence !  and  fill  your  glasses  up. 
Christ  be  with  us  !     Hold  out  and  say  : 
•  Here's  to  the  Boy  that  died  this  day  I ' 

Wasn't  he  bold  as  the  boldest  here? 
Red  coat  or  black  did  he  ever  fear? 
With  the  bite  and  the  drop,  too,  ever  free? 
Hedied likea man.  ...  I  was  there  to  see  1 

The  gallows  was  black,  our  cheeks  were 

white 
All  underneath  in  the  morning  light ; 
The  bell  ceased  tolling  swift  as  thought, 
And  out  the  murdered  Boy  was  brought 

There  he  stood  in  the  daylight  dim, 
With  a  Priest  on  either  side  of  him  ; 
Each  Priest  look'd  white  as  he  held  his  book. 
But  the  man  between  had  a  brighter  look ! 

Over  the  faces  IxjIow  his  feet 
His  gray  eye  gleam'd  so  keen  and  fleet : 
He  saw  us  looking  ;  he  smiled  his  last .  .  . 
He  couldn't  wave,  he  was  pinioned  fast. 

This  was  more  than  one  could  bear, 

For  the  lass  who  loved  him  was  with  us 

there; 
She  stood  in  the  rain  with  her  dripping  shawl 
Over  her  head,  for  to  see  it  all. 

But  when  she  met  the  Boy's  last  look, 
Her  lips  went  white,  she  turned  and  shook  ; 
She  didn't  scream,  she  didn't  groan. 
But  down  she  dropt  as  dead  as  stone. 

He  saw  the  stir  in  the  crowd  beneath, 
And  I  saw  him  tremble  and  set  his  teeth  ; 
But  the  hangman  came  with  a  knavish  grace 
And  drew  the  nightcap  over  his  face. 

Then  I  saw  the  Priests,  who  still  stood  near, 
Pray  faster  and  faster  to  hide  their  fear  ; 
They  closed  their  eyes,  I  closed  mine  too, 
And  the  deed  was  over  before  I  knew. 
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The  crowd  that  stood  all  round  of  me 
Gave  one  dark  plunge  like  a  troubled  sea  ; 
And  I  knew  by  that  the  deed  was  done, 
And  I  opened  my  eyes  and  saw  the  sun. 

The  gallows  was  black,  the  sun  was  white, 
There  he  hung,  half  hid  from  sight ; 
The  sport  was  over,  the  talk  grew  loud, 
And  Uiey  sold  their  wares  to  the  mighty 
crowd. 

We  walked  away  with  our  hearts  full  sore, 
And  we  met  a  hawker  before  a  door, 
With  a  string  of  papers  an  arm's-length  long, 
A  dying  speech  and  a  gallows  song. 

It  bade  all  people  of  poor  estate 
Beware  of  O'Murtogh's  evil  fate  ; 
It  told  how  in  old  Ireland's  name 
He  had  done  red  murther  and  come  to 
shame. 

Never  a  word  was  sung  or  said 

Of  the  murder'd  mother,  a  ditch  her  bed. 

Who  died  with  her  newborn    babe  that 

night, 
While  the  blessed  cabin  was  burning  bright 

Nought  was  said  of  the  years  of  pain, 
The  starving  stomach,  the  madden'd  brain, 
The  years  of  sorrow  and  want  and  toil. 
And  the  murdering  rent  for  the  bit  of  soiL 

Nought  was  said  of  the  murther  done 
On  man  and  woman  and  little  one, 
Of  the  bitter  sorrow  and  daily  smart 
Till  he  put  cold  lead  in  the  traitor's  heart 

But  many  a  word  had  the  speech  beside  : 
How  he  repented  before  he  died  ; 
How,  brought  to  sense  by  the  sad  event, 
He  prayed  for  the  Queen  and  the  Parlia- 
ment! 

What  did  we  do,  and  mighty  quick. 
But  tickle  that  hawker's  brains  with  a  stick; 
And  to  pieces  small  %ve  tore  his  flam. 
And  left  him  quiet  as  any  lamb  1 

Pass  roond  your  glasses  I  now  lift  them  up! 
Powert  •bQ<v««  *tia  a  bitter  cup  1 
ChfiftbtlMitil    Hold  out  and  say : 

Ibat  died  ihU  day  I  * 


Here's  his  health  I— for  bold  he  died  ; 
Here's  his  health  I — and  it's  drunk  in  pride: 
The  finest  sight  beneath  the  sky 
Is  to  see  how  bravely  a  man  can  die. 


THE  BOOKWORM. 

With  spectacles  upon  his  nose. 

He  shuffles  up  and  down  ; 
Of  antique  fashion  are  his  clothes. 

His  napless  hat  is  brown. 
A  mighty  watch,  of  silver  wrought, 

Keeps  time  in  sun  or  rain 
To  the  dull  ticking  of  the  thought 

Within  his  dusty  brain. 

To  see  him  at  the  bookstall  stand 

And  baigain  for  the  prize. 
With  the  odd  sixpence  in  his  hand 

And  greed  in  his  gray  eyes  I 
Then,  conquering,  grasp   the  book   half 
blind, 

And  take  the  homeward  track. 
For  fear  the  man  should  change  his  mind, 

And  want  the  bargain  back  i 

The  waves  of  life  about  him  beat. 

He  scarcely  lifts  his  gaze. 
He  hears  within  the  crowded  street 

The  wash  of  ancient  davs. 
If  ever  his  short-sighted  eyes 

Look  forward,  he  can  see 
Vistas  of  dusty  Libraries 

Prolonged  eternally. 

But  think  not  as  he  walks  along 

His  brain  is  dead  and  cold ; 
Hb  soul  is  thinking  in  the  tongue 

Which  Plato  spake  of  old  ; 
And  while  some  grinning  cabmin  sees 

His  quaint  shape  with  a  jeer, 
He  smiles, — ^for  Aristophanes 

Is  joking  in  his 


Around  him  stretch  Athenian  walks, 

And  strange  shapes  under  trees  ; 
He  pauses  in  a  dream  and  talks 

Great  speech,  with  Socrates. 
Then,  as  the  fancy  fails— still  mesh'd 

In  thoughts  that  go  and  come — 
Feds  in  his  pooch,  and  is  refresh'd 

At  touch  of  some  old  tome. 
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The  mighty  world  of  humankind 

Is  as  a  shadow  dim, 
He  walks  through  life  like  one  half  blind, 

And  all  looks  dark  to  him  ; 
But  pat  his  nose  to  leaves  antique, 

And  hold  before  his  sight 
Some  press'd  and  withered  flowers  of  Greek, 

And  all  is  life  and  Ught. 

A  blessing  on  his  hair  so  gray, 

And  coat  of  dingy  brown  I 
May  bargains  bless  him  every  day, 

As  he  goes  up  and  down ; 
Long  may  the  bookstall-keeper's  face, 

In  dull  times,  smile  again, 
To  see  him  round  with  shuffling  pace 

The  comer  of  the  lane ! 

A  good  old  Ragpicker  is  he. 

Who,  following  mom  and  eve 
The  quick  feet  of  Humanity, 

Searches  the  dust  they  leave. 
He  pokes  the  dust,  he  sifts  with  care, 

He  searches  close  and  deep  ; 
Proud  to  discover,  here  and  there, 

A  treasure  in  the  heap  I 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  HANGMEN. 

A  GROTESQUE. 

What  place  is  snugger  and  more  pretty 
Than  a  gay  green  Inn  outside  the  City, 
To  sit  in  an  arbour  in  a  garden, 
With  a  pot  of  ale  and  a  long  churchwarden  ! 

Amid  the  noise  and  acclamation, 
He  sits  unknown,  in  meditation : 
'Mid  church-bells  ringing,  jingling  glasses, 
'  Snugly  enough  his  Sunday  passes. 

Beyond  the  suburbs  of  the  City,  where 
Cheap  stucco'd  villas   on  the   brick-field 

stare, 
Where  half   in    town,   half  country,   you 

espy 
The  hay-cart  standing  at  the  hostelry, — 
Strike  from  the  highway  down  a  puddly 

lane. 
Skirt   round   a   market-garden,  and   you 

gain 
A  pastoral  footpath,  winding  on  for  miles 
By  fair  green  fields  and  over  country  stiles ; 


And  soon,  as  you  proceed,  the  busy  sound 
Of  the  dark  City  at  your  back  is  drowned. 
The  speedwell  with  its  blue  eye  looks  at 

you, 
The  yellow  primrose  glimmers  through  the 

dew ; 
Out  of  the  sprouting  hedgerow  at  your  side. 
Instead  of  the  town  sparrow  starveling-eyed, 
The  blackbird  whistles  and  the  finches  sing; 
Instead  of  smoke,  you  breathe  the  pleasant 

Spring ; 
And  shading  eyes  dim  from  street  dust  you 

mark, 
With  soft  pulsations  soaring  up,  the  Lark, 
Till  o'er  your  head,  a  speck  against  the 

gleam. 
He  sings,  and  the  great  City  fades  in  dream  I 

Five  miles  the  path  meanders ;  then  again 
You  reach  the  road,  but  like  a  leafy  lane 
It  wanders  now ;  and  lo  I  you  stand  before 
A  quaint  old  country  Inn,  with  open  door. 
Fresh-watered  troughs,  and  the  sweet  smell 
of  hay. 

And  if,  perchance,  it  be  the  seventh  day — 
Or  any  feast-day,  calendar'd  or  not — 
Merry  indeed  will  be  this  smiling  spot ; 
For  on  the  neighbouring  common  will  be 

seen 
Groups  from  the  City,  romping  on   the 

green  ; 
The  vans  with  gay  pink  curtains  empty 

stand, 
The  horses  graze  unhamcss'd  close  at  hand; 
Bareheaded  wenches  play  at  games  in  rings. 
Or,  strolling,  swing  their  bonnets  by  the 

strings  ; 
'Prentices,  galloping  with  gasp  and  groan, 
On  donkeys  ride,  till   out  of  breath,  or 

thrown  ; 
False  gipsies,   with  pale  cheeks  by  juice 

stain'd  brown. 
And  hulking  loungers,  gather   from   the 

town. 
The  fiddle  squeaks,  they  dance,  they  sing, 

they  play. 
Waifs  from  Uie  City  casting  care  away, 
And  with  the  coimtry  smells  and  sights  are 

blent 
Loud  town-t)red  oaths  and  urban  merri- 
ment. 
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hf ;  taA  Mmid  the  Im  are  gjiitoa  !     Tni  SoulaT :  aad  a 
pecs,  >  Cane  die  low  moBccf  the  nfidnrdt-bdL^ 

Andartnon  imig.  vim  families  an  h«b       Sara  «— wtJ-    blovn  d 

On  tbe  BDOOth^haien  carpel  ptaj  ai  bosb: 
And  half-a-ilona.  rcnriiis  mmd  and  ranad. 
Upon  ibe  ibalknr  tkaling-pond  s 
And  e*er  and  aooa  win  one  of  ih 
Upfet.  and  (Und  Ibeie,   vadii 

Righting  hii  crank  i 

bonring  wailu 
Go  'prcnlice  kiven  m  deUgbtfal  talkl  -. 
WhUe  from   the   arbcnir-aealx   smile  j 

Tbe  oldei  memben  of  the  company ; 

And  plump  round  matron*  rwfai  in  Paiiter 

«i  the  pa«  tfw  crowing  baby  sprawb. 

Now  hither,  upon  such  a  feslal  daj, 
I  from  my  iky-high  lodging  made  mjf  way. 
And  fotlmred  straggling  fcct  with  summer 

'Jog  on,'  I  «ung,    'and  merrily  henl  the 


Down  oeigb- 


A  Face  I  law  familiar  to  my  gaie. 
In  ioene*fardlfl'erenlandon  darker  days: — 
An  aged  man,  wiib  white  and  reverenl  hair. 
Brow  patriarchal  yet  deep-lined  with  care, 
Hli  melancholy  c)>e.  In  a  half  dream. 
Watching   the   group*   with    philosophic 

Decent  hli  dreu,  of  broadcloth  black  and 

Cloan-llarch'd  hli  front,  and  dignified  hli 

Mia  right  forefinger  busy  In  ihebowl 
or  along  pipe  of  clay,  whence  there  did  rati 
A  halo  of  gray  vapour  round  his  face, 
lln  lal,  llko  the  wise  Genius  of  ibe  place  ; 
And  al  hii  left  hand  on  ihc  table  stood 
A  pnwcec-pot,  rillcil  up  with  porter  good. 
Wlilch  rver  nnd  anon,  wlih  dreamy  gaze 
And  arm-iweep  proud,  he  lo  his  lips  did 
raiu. 


Unknown,  uDwekomed,  m 


The  look  be  cast  upon  those  moiy  tnea 
Around  him  \  and.  ftom  time  to  time,  lad- 

He  rolled  his  rnrrent  bead  from  side  lo 

side 
With  dismal  shake  ;  and,  his  sad  bean  lo 

Hid  his  great  features  in  ihe  pot  of  beer. 

When,  wiib  an  easy  bow  and  lifted  bat. 
enter'd  the  green  arbour  where  he  sal, 
,nd  most  politely  him  by  name  did  greet, 
le  went  as  white  as  any  witKling-sheel ! 
Yea,  trembled  like  a  man  whose  lost  eyes 

A  pack  of  wolves  upleaping  at  his  throat  1 
Bui  when,  in  a  respectful  tune  and  kind, 

lull  his   fears  and   soothe  his 

And  vowed  the  fact  of  bis  identity 
Was  as  a  secret  wholly  safe  with  me — 
Explaining  also,  seeing  him  demur. 
That  /  too  was  a  public  character— 
The  Great  Unknown  (as  1  shall  call  him 

here) 
Grew  calm,  replenish'd  soon  his  pot  of  beer 
Al  my  eipense,  and  in  a  little  while 
igue  began  to  wag,  his  face  tc 


Ofal 


self-re 


And  poured  hi^  giieb  and  wrongs  in 


KVi 
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'Well  might  I  be  afraid,  and  sir  to  you  I 
They  'd  tear  me  into  pieces  if  they  knew, —  . 
For  quiet  as  they  look,  and  bright,   and 

smart. 
Each  chap  there  has  a  tiger  in  his  heart  I 
At  play  they  are,  but  wild  beasts  all  the 

same — 
Not  to  be  teased  although  they  look  so 

tame; 
And  many  of  them,  plain  as  eye  can  trace. 
Have  got  my  'scutcheon  figiued  on  the  face. 
It 's  all  a  matter  of  mere  destiny 
Whether  they  go  all  right  or  come  to  me  : 
Mankind  is  bad,  sir,  naturally  bad  1 ' 

And  as  he  shook  his  head  with  omen  sad. 
I  answered  him,  in  his  own  cynic  strain : 

'Yes,  'tis  enough  to  make  a  man  com- 
plain. 
This  world  of  ours  so  vicious  is  and  low, 
It  always  treats  its  Benefactors  so. 
If  people  had  their  rights,  and  rights  were 

clear, 
You  would  not  sit  unknown,  unhonour'd, 

here ; 
But  all  would  bow  to  you,  and  hold  you 

great, 
The  first  and  mightiest  member   of    the 

State. 
Who  is  the  inmost  wheel  of  the  machine  ? 
Who  keeps  the  Constitution   sharp   and 

clean? 
Who  finishes  what  statesmen  only  plan, 
And  keeps  the  whole  game  going  ?    You  're 

the  Man  / 
At  one  end  of  the  State  the  eye  may  view 
Her  Majesty,  and  at  the  other— ^'wr ; 
And  of  the  two,  both  precious,  I  aver. 
They  seem  more  ready  to  dispense  with 

her/' 

The  Great  Man  watched  me  with  a  solemn 
look, 
Then  from  his  lips  the  pipe  he  slowly  took. 
And  answered  gruffly,  in  a  whisper  hot : 

•  I  don't  know  if  you  're  making  game  or 

not! 
But,  dash  my  buttons,  though  you  put  it 

strong, 
It's  my  opinion  you're  more  right  than 

wrong! 


There 's  not  another  man  this  side  the  sea 
Can  setde  off  the  State's  account  like  me. 
The  work  from  which  all    other    people 

shrink 
Comes  natural  to  me  as  meat  and  drink,  — 
All  neat,  all  clever,  all  perform'd  so  pat, 
It 's  quite  an  honour  to  be  hung  like  that  i 
People  don't  howl  and  bellow  when  they 

meet 
The  Sheriff  or  the  Gaoler  in  the  street ; 
They  never  seem  to  long  in  their  mad  fits 
To  tear  the  Home  Secretary  into  bits  ; 
When  Judges  in  white  hats  to  Epsom  Down 
Drive  gay  as  Tom  and  Jerry,   folk  don't 

frown  ; 
They  cheer  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family, 
But  only  let  them  catch  a  s'ght  of  me. 
And  like  a  pack  of  hounds  they  howl  and 

storm  i 
And  that 's  their  gratitude  ;  'cause  I  per- 
form. 
In  genteel  style  and  in  a  first-rate  way, 
The  work  they're  making  for  me  night  and 

day  I 
Why,  if  a  mortal  had  his  rights,  d'  ye  see, 
I  should  be  honour'd  as  I  ought  to  be— 
They  'd  pay  me  well  for  doing  what  I  do, 
And  touch  their  hats  whene'er  I  came  in 

view. 
Well,  after  all,  they  do  as  they  are  told  ; 
They  're  less  to  blame  than  Government,  I 

hold. 
Government  sees  my  value,  and  it  knows 
I  keep  the  whole  game  going  as  it  goes. 
And  yet  it  holds  me  down  and  makes  me 

cheap. 
And  calls  me  in  at  odd  times  like  a  sweep 
To  clean  a  dirty  chimney.     Let  it  smoke, 
And  every  mortal  in  the  State  must  choke  ! 
And    yet,    though    always    ready    at    the 

caU, 
I  get  no  gratitude,  no  thanks  at  all 
Instead  of  rank.  I  get  a  wretched  fee, 
Instead  of  thanks,  a  sneer  or  scowl  may-be, 
Instead  of  honour  such  as  others  win. 
Why,  I  must  hide  away  to  save  my  skin. 
When  I  am  sent  for  to  perform  my  duty, 
Instead  of  commg  in  due  state  and  beauty. 
With  outriders  and  dashing  grays  to  draw 
(Like  any  other  mighty  man  of  law). 
Disguised,   unknown,   and    with  a   guilty 

cheek, 
The  gaol  I  enter  like  an  area  sneak  I 
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And  when  all  things  ham  been  peifonn'd 


do  the  menial 


(\^th  mjr  young 

pan) 

Again  out  of  the  dark,  when  nane  can  see, 
I  creep  unseen  to  mjr  obscuriiy  I ' 

Hb  vinous  eheek  with  virtuous  wratfa  vai 

Hushed. 
And  to  his  nose  the  purple  current  toshed. 
While  with  a  hand  thai  shook  a  little  now. 
He  moppd  the  pi!rspiration  from  his  bro«f, 
Sighing  ^  and  on  his  feaiurvii  1  di.-scried 
A  spajHing  ICAT  ot  sonuH  and  ot  pride. 
Meantime,  around  him  all  was  mirth  and 

May, 
The  spon  was  merry  and  all  hearts  were 

gay. 
The  green  boughs  sparkled  back  the  meiTi- 

The  garden  honeysuckle  scatletd  scenl. 
The  warm  girls  giggled  and   the   loron 

squected. 
The  matnsns  drinking  tea  look'd  on  flill 

And  Tar  auay  Ihc  church-bells  sad  and  slow 
Ceased  ou  the  Scented  air.     Bnl  siiU  the 

Grew  on  the  Great  Man's  hce — the  smiling 

sky. 
The  light,  the  pleasnre.  on  his  hsh-ljke  eye 
Fell  colourless  :— ni  last  he  spoke  again. 
Growing  m<»c  pliilowphie  ia  his  pain  : 

■Two  nru  of   people   fill  this  moita] 

iphere. 
Tho»  who  an  hung,  and  those  who  jnsi 

f^t  cknr; 
And  I  'm  the  KhoulnwMer  (though  you  may 

T<Richlng  gwoit  miinnfRi  tii  the  sroood  half. 
Without  my  h*lp  ii'  kwp  ilw  *c«n))i>  in  4^w^ 
Y<M  'd  hare  no  virtlK'  Mitvl  (n't  '<)  know 


It 's  downright  blasphemy  1    Yon  might  as 

well 
Try  to  gel  rid  at  once  of  Hearen  and  Hdl  I 
Mankind  is  bad.  sir.  naturally  bad. 
Both  rich  and  poor,  roan,  woman,  sad,  or 

gbdl 
While  some  to  keep  scot-&ee  have  got  tha 

(Not  that  they  're  reaDy   better— derfl  a 


I  that  fellow   strclch'd  upon   the 


Strong  as  a  bull,  though  only  se 
Bless  you,  I  know  ihe  par^  every  Umt^ 
I  've  hung  a  few  /at-timiiii  of  him  1 
And  cast  your  eye  o^  that  pale  wend)  who 


There's  hoby.murder  written  on  her  face  I— 
Tho'  accidents  may  happen  now  and  then, 
I  know  mr  mark  on  women  and  on  men. 
Aim]  oft  I  sigh,  beholding  it  so  plain. 
To  think  what  heaps  at  labour  still  rcnlain  I ' 

He  sigh'd.  and  yet  mcthought  he  tmai-ln 

As  ODE  who  in  anticipation  sips 

A  feast  locome.  Then  I.  with  a  sly  thou^t. 

Drew  fDTth  a  fHcture  I  had  lately  bought 


First  fronibdr  (ssc  his  spectads  be  look, 
Qna.\  iih«-niiun'd,  aiMl  with  deep  Kucb- 

li^ikiok 
The  pMnfe's  fines  in  lilenoe  pondered  be. 

•shad  a  face  w 


Ttuiistt 
Thif  b  tKi  mnuDDD  aira-sneak  ot  thief, 
Nil  ftraler  ri  a  pocket-handkochicf, 
Tm  ttmra  nhitr  h«i\l  t\i  rule  Ih*  mviti  haw    No  I  iVep's  the  word,  aiMl  knowing,  uul 

I  \»  hMitl  \4  Imp  tivnr  t.-viiti\  Mk  Imi«  1  AtmM  <i  noihinc.  bot  as  cool  as  kc 

|i)«nn'>l  {  I  o><>.  ai  his  cars,  bow  laj  low  tbe^  H^ 

TU  ptit  *n  rn.t  i>%  )uiiiei«£  in  ih^  ten.l ;         |  L>4«t  fm  Mow  the  kird  of  Us  tje^ 
tM,  )iw>Uh.>v<  ItttV  ■I.MlH' .l.vVvx  In.vw  '  Awd  ttrnv**  *  nowth.  She  aiv  tWUf't 
Ittb,  wivttl  W  vHiix.  uliMt  tV\  Mlh  IMI*>  i         Mgtit. 
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Who  I'j  ihe  party  ?  Caoghl,  on  any  chargr  ? 
There's  mischief  near,  if  be  remains  ai 

Gasping  with  indignation,  angry-eyOfl. 
'Silence!  'lis  very  blasphemy.' 1  cried  ; 
'  Misguided  man,  whose  insight  is  a  sham. 
These  noble  features  you  vrould  brand  an.-i 


'Tis  Mh.  Mill,  liie  great  PHILOSOPHER  \ 

ominous  shake' 
O'  the  head,  he,  rallying,  wore  a  smile  half 

kind, 
Pitying  my  simplicity  of  mind. 

'Sir,' said  he,  "from  my  word  1  wiD  nol 


Is  a  good  pleader  tor  my  Uade  and  me  ; 
And  well  he  may  be  1  for  a  clever  man 
Sees  iwetty  well  what  others  seldom  can,— 
That  those  marli'd  qualities  which  make 


sad- 


In  one  way.  might  by  just  a  turn  of  fale 
HaveraisedhiminoBOJ'fcjr/    /' 
Mankind  is  bad,  sir,  naturally  badl 
Ii  ial;e5  a  genius  in  our  busy  time 
To  plan  and  carry  out  a  bit  of  erime 
Thai  shakes  the  land  and  raises  up  one's 

hair; 
Most  murder  now  is  but  a  poor  affair — 
No  art,  no  cunning,  just  a  few  blind  blows 
Struck  by  a  bullet-headed  rough  who  knows 
No  beller.     Clever  men  now  see  full  plain 
That  crime  don't  answer.    Thanks  to  wtt. 

Ah,  when  I  think  what  would  become  of 

Without  my  bit  of   KbooUDg  now   and 


To  teach  the  foolish  they  must  mind  their 

play. 
And  keep  ihe  clever  under  every  day, — 
I  shiver  I    As  it  is,  they  're  kepi  by  me 
To  decent  sorts  of  daily  villany — 
Law,  money-lending,  factoring  on  the  land. 
Share-broking,   banking   with  no  cash  in 


For  if  they  'te  talented  they  can  invent 
Plenty  of  crime  that  gets  no  punishment. 
Do  lawful  murder  with  no  sort  of  fear 
As  coolly  as  I  drink  this  pot  of  beer  I ' 

The  Great  Man  paused  and  diank  ;  his 

Half  buried  in  the  pot ;  end  o'er  its  rim 
His  eye.  like  the  law's  bull's-eye.  flashing 

bright 
To  deepen  darkness  roond  it,  threw  iis  light 
On  the  gay  scene  before  him.  and  it  seemed 
Rendered  all  wretched  near  it  as  it  gleamed. 
A  ^adow  fell  upon  the  merry  place. 
Each  figure  grew  distorted,  and  each  face 
Spake  of  crime  hidden  and  of  evil  thought. 
Darkling   I   gaied,    sick-hearted  and    dis- 
traught. 
In  silence.     Black  and  decent  at  my  side. 
With  reverend  hair,  sal  melancholy-eyed 
The  Palriarch.    To  my  head   I  held  my 

And  ponder'd.  and  the  look  of  the  fair  land 
Seemed  deathlike.    On  Ihe  darkness  of  my 

The  voice,  a  little  Ihicker,  broke  again  : 


\  they  throve 


'Ah.  things  don't  thrii 
once,'  he  said, 
'And  I'm  alone    now   my  old  woman's 

I  find  the  Sundays  dull.     First,  1  attend 
The  morning  service,  then  this  way  I  wend 
To  take  ray  pipe  and  drop  of  beer  ;  and 


I  ought  to  gel  a  pension  and  relire. 

What  living  man  has  served  his  country  so  ? 

But  who's  to  lake  my  place  I  sorcelj 
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Well.   Heaven  will  punish    their   neglect 

anon : — 
They'll  know  my  merit,  when  I'm  dead 

and  gone  I ' 

He  stood  upon  his  legs,  and  these,  I 

think, 
Were  rather  shaky,   part  with  age,   part 

drink. 
And  with  a  piteous  smile,  full  of  the  sense 
Of  human  vanity  and  impotence. 
Grimly  he  stood,  half  senile  and  half  sly, 
A  sight  to  make  the  very  angels  cry  ; 
Then  lifted  up  a  hat  with  weepers  on  — 
(Worn  for  some  human  creature  dead  and 

gone) 
Placing  it  on  his  head  (unconsciously 
A  little  on  one  side)  held  out  to  me 
His  right  hand,  and,  though  grim  beyond 

belief. 
Wore  unaware  an  air  of  rakish  grief — 
Even  so  we  parted,  and  with  hand-wave 

proud 
He  faded  like  a  ghost  into  the  crowd. 

Home  to  the  mighty  City  wandering. 
Breathing    the  freshness  of  the  fields  of 

Spring. 
Hearing  the  Lark,  and  seeing  bright  winds 

run 
Between  the  bending  rye-grass  and  the  sun, 
I  mused  and  mused ;  till  with  a  solemn 

gleam 
My  soul  closed,  and  I  saw  as  in  a  dream, 
Apocalyptic,  cutting  heaven  across, 
Two  mighty  shapes— a  Gallows  and  a  Cross. 
And  these  twain,  with  a  sea  of  lives  that 

clomb 
Up  to  their  base  and  struck  and  fell  in  foam. 
Moved,  trembled,  changed ;  and  lo !   the 

first  became 
A  jet-black  Shape  that  bowed  its  head  in 

shame 
Before  the  second,  which  in  turn  did  change 
Into  a  luminous  Figure,  sweet  and  strange, 
Stretching  out  mighty  arms  to  bless  the 

thing 
Which  hushed  its   breath   beneath   Him 

wondering. 
And  lo !  those  visions  vanished  with  no 

word 
In  brightness  ;  and  like  one  that  wakes  I 

beard 


The  church  bells  chime  and  the  cathedrals 

toll. 
Filling  the  mighty  City  like  its  SouL 

Then,  like  a  spectre  strange  and  woe- 
begone, 
Uprose  again,  with  mourning  weepers  on, 
His  hat  a  little  on  one  side,  his  breath 
Heavy  and  hot,   the  gray-hair'd  Man  of 

Death, 
Tottering,  grog-pimpled,  with  a  trembhng 

pace  t 

Under  the  Gateway  of  the  Silent  Place, 
At  whose  sad  opening  the  great  Puppet 

stands 
The  rope  of  which  he  tugs  with  palsied 
hands. 

Christ  help   me  1    whither  do  my  wild 

thoughts  run  ? 
And  Christ  help  thee,  thou  lonely  aged  one ! 
Christ  help  us  all,  till  all 's  that  dark  grows 

dear — 
Are  those  indeed  the  Sabbath  bdls  I  hear? 
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I. 

Why  should  the  heart  seem  stiller. 

As  the  song  grows  stronger  and  surer  ? 
Why  should  the  brain  grow  chiller. 

And  the  utterance  clearer  and  purer  ? 
To  lose  what  the  people  are  gaining 

Seems  often  bitter  as  gall, 
Though  to  sink  in  the  proud  attaining 

Were  the  bitterest  of  alL 
I  would  to  God  I  were  Ijring 

Yonder  'mong  mountains  blue. 
Chasing  the  mom  with  flying 

Feet  in  the  morning  dew  I 
Longing,  and  aching,  and  burning 

To  conquer,  to  sing,  and  to  teach, 
A  passionate  face  upturning 

"To  visions  beyond  my  reach, — 
But  with  never  a  feeUng  or  yearning 

I  could  utter  in  timeful  speech  I 

II. 

Yea !  that  were  a  joy  more  stable 
Than  all  that  my  soul  hath  found, — 

Than  to  see  and  to  know,  and  be  able 
To  utter  the  seeing  in  soimd ; 
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Yat  Art  llie  Angel  of  losses, 

Comes,  villi  ber  stilJ,  gray  ejres, 
Coldly  my  foiEhead  crosses, 

Wbispera  to  make  me  wise  ; 
And,  loo  late,  comes  the  revelation. 

After  the  feasl  and  ihe  play. 
That  she  works  God's  dispensation 

By  cruelly  taking  away  : 
By  btiming  tbe  heart  and  steeling, 

Scorching  the  spirit  deep. 
And  changing  the  flower  of  feeling. 

To  a  poor  daed  flower  thai  may  keep  I 
What  wander  if  much  seems  hollow, 

Tbe  passion,  the  wonder  dies  ; 
And  I  hale  the  angel  I  foUow, 

And  shrink  from  her  passionless  eyes, — 
Who,  instead  of  the  rapture  of  being 

I  held  as  the  poet's  dower— 
Instead  of  the  glory  of  seeing. 

The  impulse,  the  splendour,  ihe  power — 
Instead  of  merrily  blowing 

A  trumpet  proclaiming  the  day, 
Gires,  for  ber  sole  bestowing, 

A  pipe  whereon  to  play  I 
While  the  spirit  of  boyhood  hath  faded. 

And  never  again  can  be. 
And  the  singing  seemeth  degraded. 

Since  the  glory  hath  gone  from  me, — 
Though  Ihe  glory  around  me  and  under. 

And  the  earth  and  Ihe  air  and  the  s 
And  the  manifold  music  and  wonder 

Are  grand  as  Ihey  used  to  be  I 


Is  there  a  eonsolation 

For  the  joy  that  conies  never 
Is  there  a  reservation  t 

Is  there  a  refuge  from  pain  ? 
Is  there  a  gleatn  of  gladness 

To  still  tbe  grief  and  the  slinging? 
Only  the  sweet,  strange  sadness. 

That  la  the  source  of  the  singing. 


For  the  sound  of  the  dty  is  weary. 

As  the  people  pass  to  and  fro. 
And  Ihe  friendless  faces  are  dreary. 


in? 


And  the  weariness  will  not  be  spoken, 

And  Ihe  Intteciiess  dare  nol  be  said, 
The  silence  of  souls  is  unbroken, 

And  we  hide  ourselves  from  our  Dead  1 
And  what,  then,  secures  us  from  madness? 

Dear  ones,  or  fortune,  or  fame? 
Only  the  sweet  singing  sadness 

Cometh  between  us  and  shame. 


And  there  tlawnctb  a  time  to  the  Poet, 
When  tbe  bitterness  passes  away. 

With  none  but  bis  God  to  know  it, 
He  kneels  in  the  dark  to  pmy  ; 


And  the  pi 


iinging, 


And  the  singing  findelh  a  tongue, 
And  An,  with  her  cold  hands  dinging, 

Comforts  the  soul  she  has  stung. 
Then  ibe  Poet,  holding  her  to  him, 

Findelh  his  loss  is  his  gain  : 
Tbe  sweet  singing  sadness  thrills  through 

Though  nought  of  the  glory  remain  ; 
And  the  awfiil  sound  of  tbe  dty. 

And  tbe  terrible  faces  around. 
Take  a  truer,  tenderer  pity, 

And  pass  into  sweetness  and  soond  ; 
The  mystery  deepens  to  thunder. 

Strange   vanishings   gleam   from  the 

And  Ihe  Poet,  with  pale  lips  asunder. 
Stricken,  and  smitten,  and  bow'd, 

Starlcth  at  limes  from  his  wonder. 
And  sendeth  his  Soul  up  aloud  I 


;s  that  bind  us  the  ni 


THE  MODERN  WARRIOR. 

O  Waksior  for  the  Right, 
Though  thy  shirt  of  mail  be  white 
'As  lhesn[>wsupon  the  breast  of  The  Adoied, 
Though  the  weapon  Ibou  mayesi  claim 
Hath  been  temper'd  In  Ihe  flame 

Of  the  fire  upon  the  Altar  of  the  Lord. 
Ere  the  coming  of  the  night, 
Thy  mail  shall  be  less  bright, 

And  the   taint  of  sin  may  settle  on  the 
Sword  1 

For  Ihe  foemen  ihou  must  meet 
Ate  the  phantoms  in  ihe  street, 
id  thine  annour  shall  be  foul'd  in  many  a 
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And  the  fhamefiil  mire  and  mnd. 
With  a  groKer  ttain  than  blood, 
Shan  be  scattered  'mid  the  fiay  upoo  dqr 
fzat\ 

And  the  bdpless  thou  dost  aid 
Shan  shnnic  from  thee  dismayed. 
Tin  thoa  comest  to  the  knowledge  of  things 
base. 

Ah,  mortal,  with  a  brow 

Like  the  gleam  of  sunrise,  thou 
May  St  wander  from  the  pathway  in  thy 
turn, 

In  the  noontide  of  thy  strength 

Be  stricken  down  at  length, 
And  cry  to  God  for  aid,  and  live,  and  learn ; 

And  when,  with  many  a  stain, 

Thou  arisest  up  again. 
The  lightning  of  thy  look  will  be  less  stem. 

Thou  shalt  see  with  humbler  eye 

The  adulteress  go  by, 
Nor  shudder  at  the  touch  of  her  attire ; 

Thou  shalt  only  look  with  grief 

On  the  liar  and  the  thief. 
Thou  shalt  meet  the  very  murtherer  in  the 
mire — 

And  to  which  wouldst  thou  accord, 

O  thou  Warrior  of  the  Lord  1 
The  vengeance  of  the  Sword  and  of  the 

Fire? 

Nay  I  battcr'd  in  the  fray, 

Thou  shalt  quake  in  act  to  slay, 
And  remember  thy  transgression  and  be 
meek; 

And  the  thief  shall  grasp  thy  hand, 

And  the  liar  blushing  stand, 
And  the  harlot  if  she  list  shall  kiss  thy 
cheek  ; 

And  the  murtherer,  unafraid, 

Shall  meet  thee  in  the  shade. 
And  pray  thee  for  the  doom  thou  wilt  not 

wreak. 

Yet  thou  shalt  help  the  frail 
From  the  phantoms  that  assail, 
Yea,  the  strong  man  in  his  anger  thou  shalt 
dare; 
Thy  voice  shaU  be  a  song 
Against  wickedness  and  wrong, 
But  the  wicked  and  the  wronger  thou  shalt 
spare. 


And  while  thoa  lead'st  the  van. 
The  m^iatefol  hand  of  man 
Shan  smite  tibee  down  and  sbj  diee  m- 


With  an  agcMiisgd  czy 
Thoa  shah  shiver  down  and  die. 
With  stained  shirt  of  mail  and  broken 
brand; 
And  the  voice  of  men  shan  can, 

*  He  is  Cidlen  like  as  all. 

Though  the  weapon  of  the  Lord  was  in  his 
hand;' 
And  thine  epitaph  shaO  be, 

*  He  was  wretched  ev'n  as  we  ; ' 

And  thy  tomb  may  be  unhonoured  in  the 
land. 

But  the  basest  of  the  base 
ShaU  bless  thy  pale  dead  fiace 

And  the  thief  shaU  steal  a  bloody  lock  of 
hair; 
And  over  thee  asleep, 
The  adulteress  shall  weep 

Such  tears  as  she  can  never  shed  elsewhere, 
Shall  bless  the  broken  brand 
In  thy  chill  and  nerveless  hand, 

ShaU  Idss  thy  stained  vesture  with  a  i>rayer. 

Then,  while  in  that  chill  place 

Stand  the  basest  of  the  base. 
Gather'd  round  thee  in  the  silence  of  the 
dark, 

A  white  Face  shall  look  down 

On  the  silence  of  the  town, 
And  see  thee  lying  dead  with  those  to  mark, 

And  a  voice  shall  fill  the  air, 

*  Bear  my  Warrior  lying  there 

To  his  sleep  upon  my  Breast  I '  and  they 
shall  heark. 

Lo,  then  those  fallen  things 

Shall  perceive  a  rush  of  wings 
Growing  nearer  down  the  azure  gulfs  tm- 
trod, 

And  around  them  in  the  night 

There  shall  grow  a  wondrous  light. 
While  they  hide  affrighted  faces  on  the  sod. 

But  ere  again  'tis  dark, 

They  shall  raise  their  eyes,  and  mark 
White  arms  that  waft  the  Warrior  up  to 

Godl 
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PAN:  EPILOGUE. 
'  Pam,  Pan  is  dead  T— £.  B.  Browning. 

The  broken  goblets  of  the  Gods 

Lie  scatter'd  in  the  Waters  deep, 
Where  the  tall  sea-flag  blows  and  nods 

Over  the  shipwreck'd  seamen's  sleep  ; 
The  gods  like  phantoms  come  and  go 

Amid  the  wave-wash'd  ooean-hall, 
Above  their  head^the  bleak  winds  blow  ; 
They  sigh,  they  shiver  to  and  fro — 

'  Pan,  Pan  1 '  those  phantoms  call. 

O  Pan,  great  Pan,  thou  art  not  dead, 

Nor  dost  thou  haunt  that  weedy  place, 
Tho'  blowing  winds  hear  not  thy  tread, 

And  silver  runlets  miss  thy  face  ; 
Where  ripe  nuts  fall  thou  hast  no  state, 

Where  eagles  soar,  thou  now  art  dumb, 
By  lonely  meres  thou  dost  not  w^t ; — 
But  here  'mid  living  waves  of  fate 

We  feel  thee  go  and  come  I 

O  piteous  one  I — In  wintry  days 

Over  the  City  falls  the  snow. 
And,  where  it  whitens  stony  ways, 

I  see  a  Shade  flit  to  and  fro  ; 
Over  the  dull  street  hangs  a  cloud — 

It  parts,  an  ancient  Face  flits  by, 
'Tis  thine  1    'tis  thou  I      Thy    gray  head 

bowed. 
Dimly  thou  flutterest  o'er  the  crowd. 

With  a  thin  human  cry. 

Ghost-like,  O  Pan,  thou  glimmerest  still, 

A  spectral  Face  with  sad  dumb  stare ; 
On  rainy  nights  thy  breath  blows  chill 

In  the  street-walker's  dripping  hair ; 
Thy  ragged  woe  from  street  to  street 

Goes  mist-like,  constant  day  and  night ; 
But  often,  where  the  black  waves  beat. 
Thou  hast  a  smile  most  strangely  sweet 

For  honest  hearts  and  light  I 

Where'er  thy  shadowy  vestments  fly 
There  comes  across  the  waves  of  strife. 

Across  the  souls  of  all  close  by, 
The  gleam  of  some  forgotten  life  : 

There  is  a  sense  of  waters  dear, 
An  odour  faint  of  flowery  nooks ; 

Strange-plumaged  birds  seem  flitting  near 


The  cold  brain  blossoms,  lives  that  hear 
Ripple  like  running  brooks. 

And  as  thou  passest,  human  eyes 

Look  in  each  other  and  are  wet — 
Simple  or  gentle,  weak  or  wise, 

Alike  are  full  of  tender  fret ; 
And  mean  and  noble,  brave  and  base 

Raise  common  glances  to  the  sky  ; — 
And  lo  1  the  phantom  of  thy  Face, 
While  sad  and  low  thro'  all  the  place 

Thrills  thy  thin  human  cry  1 

Christ  help  thee,  Pan  !  canst  thou  not  go 

Now  all  the  other  gods  are  fled? 
Why  dost  thou  flutter  to  and  fro 

When  all  the  sages  deem  thee  dead  ? 
Or,  if  thou  still  must  live  and  dream, 

Why  leave  the  fields  of  harvest  fan: — 
Why  quit  the  peace  of  wood  and  stream— 
And  haimt  the  streets  with  eyes  that  gleam 

Through  white  and  holy  hair? 
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I  DO  not  sing  for  Maidens.    They  are  roses 

Blowing  along  the  pathway  I  pursue  : 
No  sweeter  things  the.  wondrous  world  dis- 
closes, 
And  they  are  tender  as  the  morning  dew. 
Blessed  be  maids  and  children :  day  and 

night 
Their  holy  scent  is  with  me  as  I  write. 

I  do  not  sing  for  School-boys  or  School- 
men. 
To  give  them  ease  I  have  no  languid 
theme 
When,  weary  with  the  wear  of  book  and 
pen. 
They  seek  their  trim  poetic  Academe ; 
Nor  can  I  sing  them  amorous  ditties,  bred 
Of  too  much  Ovid  on  an  empty  head. 

I  do  not  sing  aloud  in  measured  tone 
Of  those  fair  paths  the  easy-soul'd  pursue ; 

Nor  do  I  sing  for  Lazarus  alone, 
I  sing  for  Dives  and  the  Devil  too. 

Ah  I  would  the  feeble  song  I  sing  might 
swell 

As  high  as  Heaven,  and  as  deep  as  HeU  I 
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Itio{<rftbelUln'doulcanat  Love's  feel,' 
Lota  widi  hli  wild  eye*  on  Ibe  evening 
light ; 

I  slngoTiad  lives  trampled  down  Irke  wheat 
Under  the  bed  oF  I.usi,  in  Love's  dcspte: 

I  glean  behind  thosewrelched  shapes  ye  see 

In  the  cold  harvest-Relds  of  Infamy. 


I  sing  of  Hope,  ibal  all  the  lost  may  hear : 
I  sing  of  Light,  that  all  may  fed  its  ray  ; 

I  sings  ofSoul,  that  no  one  man  may  fear ; 
I  sing  of  God,  that  some  perchance  may 
pray. 

Angels  in  Hosts  have  praised  Him  loud  and 

Bui  Lucifer's  shall  be  the  harvest  song. 


I  sing  of  Death  and  Life  with  equal  voice, 
Heaven  watching  Hell,  and  Hell  illumed 
by  Heaven. 
I  finve  gone  deep,  for  down  the  infemal 

And  seen  ibc  spirits  congregating  Iberc. 


Oh,  bush  a  space  the  sounds  of  voices  light 
Mii'd  lo  the  music  of  a  lover's  lute. 

Stmnga  than  dream,  so  luminously  bright. 
The  eyes  are  dauled  and  the  mouth  is 
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THE  DEATH  OF  ROLAND. 


Dead  ms  Genid  the  fair,  the  giri-mouih'd. 
Who  jested  with  the  foe  be  slung  hi*  smd 
Dead  wns  the  gianl  Guy.  big-bearttd.  small 

De«d  ms  ibe  bunchback  Swtdie,  his  red 

h<mch  slit  in  ivnin ; 
Dead  was  the  oU  h.iwk  Iju,  aixl  ilcepni 

by  his  side 
Htl  IwiD-sons,  Chstka  the  ftcrt.  and  Piefxe 

tha  •(*pral-*;'pd  ; 
Dead  wu  Antotnc,  the  wrMf  atio  nun  to 

-nn  «>•  K.XC  hMlhc*  )K*tta  MII9  kh 
stogie  snvnt : 

De«l   MIS  dM«i«OMlH,«tM|I^IMh 


Then  Roland  fell  his  sense  letum,  and 

slirr'd,  and  cried. 
Felt  down  if  Adalmai  lay  sfe  against  his 

side. 
And  smiled  most  qoiellie,  for  joy  the  Sword 

Wilb  beavy-maiied  band  biash'd  bock  his 

bloody  hair. 
And  lying  ptone  upon  his  back,  bebdd  on 

high 
Thexuis  tike  tecqant-spoti  stmm  in  the 

tnpphiicsky. 
Hetom'd  his  bead,  and  lo  1  the  larse  hOb 

loonung  dim. 
In  the  van  west  the  Moon  with  red  and 

wasting  rim ; 
Tben  sighing  sore,  swung  nmnd  hh  hsMl 

And  Bti    the    honchback's    ejue,   ghiU 

b««B»lh  Ae  Uoon. 
CM  w«s  die  air.  uad  iraax  lapoms  10  and 
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The  cold  shapes  breathed  alive  their  breath 

upon  his  cheek. 
Crawling  unto  his  knees,  shivering  in  the 

cold, 
He  loosed  his  helm,  and  dimly  gleaming 

down  it  roll'd ; 
And  darkly  his  dim  eyes  distinguish'd  things 

around, — 
The  mute  and  moveless  shapes  asleep  upon 

the  ground, 
A  helm  glittering  dim,  a  sword-hilt  twink- 
ling red, 
A  white  steed  quivering  beside  a  warrior 

dead, 
And  in  one  moonlit  place,  a  ring  on  a  white 

hand, 
When    Roland    thought,    'Gerard!    the 

brightest  of  the  band  ! ' 
And    no    one    stirr'd;    behind,    the   hills 

loom'd  large  and  dim  ; 
And  in  the  west  the  waning  Moon  with  red 

and  wasting  rim. 

in. 

Then  Roland  cried  aloud,  '  If  living  man 

there  be 
Among  these  heaps  of  slain,  let  that  man 

answer  me  I ' 
And  no  soul  spake.    The  wind  crept  chilly 

overall. 
And  no  man  felt  it  creep,  or  heard  the 

leader  call. 
•  Ho,  Olivier  I  Gerin  I  speak,  an'  ye  be  not 

slain ! ' 
The  voices  of  the  hills  echoed   the   cry 

again,— 
Only  a  heathen  churl  rose  cursing  on  his 

side, 
And  spat  at  him  who  spake,  and  corrd  his 

Umbs,  and  died. 
Then  Roland's  mighty  heart  was   heavy 

with  its  woes, — 
When   fitfully,  across  the  fields,  faint  ra- 
diance rose, 
First  a  faint  spark,  and  then  a  gleam,  and 

then  a  glare. 
Then   smoke   and    crimson   streaks   that 

mingled  in  the  air. 
And  as  the  thick  flame  clear'd,  and  the 

black  smoke  swam  higher. 
There  loom'd  beyond  a  Shape  like  one  girt 

round  with  fire  1 


And  Roland  cried  aloud,  because  his  joy 

was  great, 
And  brandish'd  Adalmar,  and  fell  beneath 

the  weight, 
But  lying  prone  strain'd  eyes,  and,  gazing 

through  the  night. 
Still  saw  the  glittering  Shape  circled  with 

spectral  light. 
He  seem'd  in  a  dark  dream,  he  could  not 

think  at  all, 
Until  his  heart  rose  up,  and  he  had  strength 

to  crawl : 
Then,  like  a  bruisM  worm  weary  he  slipt 

and  slow. 
Straining  his  fever'd  eyes  lest  the  sweet 

ghost  should  go. 
And  oft  he  paused  to  breathe,  feeling  his 

pulses  faU, 
'Mong  heathens  foul  to  smell  and  warriors 

clad  in  mail. 
But  coming  near  the  gleam  beheld  the  godly 

man, 
Turpin  the  Archbish6p,  unhelm'd  and  gaunt 

and  wan, — 
Gripping  with  skinny  hand  the  ivory  Cross 

sat  he. 
Clad  head  to  heel  in  frost-white  mail  and 

propt  against  a  tree. 

IV. 

And  when  on  hands  and  knees  the  stricken 

Chief  came  near. 
The  Bishop  raised  the  Cross,  and  knew  his 

comrade  dear ; 
And  Roland's  heart  swcU'd  up,  and  tears 

were  on  his  cheek. 
He  touch'd  the  blessM  Cross,  and  smiled 

and  did  not  speak  ; 
While,  'Glory  be  to  God!'  the  Bishop 

faintly  said, 
'  Thou  Uvest,  kinsman  dear,  though  all  the 

rest  be  dead ! 
For  while  I  linger'd  here  and  listen'd  for  a 

sound, 
And  in  the  dim  red  Moon  beheld  the  dead 

around. 
Thinking  I  heard  a  cry,  I  sought  to  cry  again. 
But  all  my  force  had  fled,  and  I  was  spent 

with  pain ; 
When,  peering  round,  I  saw  this  heathen 

at  my  heel. 
And  search'd  his  leathern  scrip  and  gat  me 

flint  and  steel. 
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Then  crawl'd,  though  swooning-sick,  and 

found  his  charger  gray, 
And  searching  in  the  bags  found  wither'd 

grass  and  hay. 
And  made  a  fire,  a  sign  for  thee,  whoe'er 

thou  wert, 
Bat  fainted  when  it  blazed,  for  I  am  sorely 

hurt ; 
And  waken'd  to  behold  thee  near,  wounded 

and  weak. 
The  red  fire  flaming  on  thy  face,  thy  breath 

upon  my  cheek.' 

V. 

Then  those  brave  (  hiefs  wnmg  hands, 

and  as  the  crimson  flare 
Died  out,  and  all  was  dark,  the  Bishop  said 

a  prayer ; 
And  shadows  loom'd  out  black  against  the 

frosty  shine. 
While  Turpin  search'd  his  pouch  and  mur- 

mur'd,  '  Here  is  wine  I ' 
And  Roland  on  his  elbows  raised  himself 

and  quaff 'd, 
Yea,  till  his  head  reel'd  round,  a  great  and 

goodly  draught. 
And  quickly  he  felt  strong,  his  heart  was 

wild  and  light. 
He  placed  his  dear  Sword  softly  down,  and 

rose  his  height. 
Loosening  his  mall,  drew  forth  the  shirt 

that  lay  beneath. 
And  took  the  blood-stain'd  silk  and  tore  it 

with  his  teeth. 
Dressing  the  Bishop's  wounds  with  chaiy 

hand  and  slow, 
Then,  while  the  Bishop  pray'd,  bound  up 

his  own  wide  wound  alsoe. 

VI. 

Then  Roland  search'd  around,  dipping 

his  hands  in  blood, 
Tin  in  a  henchman's  pack  he  found  a  torch 

of  wood, 
And  taking  flint  and  steel,  blew  with  his 

mouth,  and  lo  I 
The  torch   blazed   bright,  and   all   grew 

crimson  in  the  glow. 
Then  into  Turpin's  hands  he  set  that  beacon 

bright 
Who  giitteriDg  like  fire,  sat  kxnnfaig  in  its 

light. 


And  crept  across  the  mead,  into  the  dark 

again, 
And  felt  the  faces  of  the  dead,  seeking  the 

mighty  men. 

vri. 

Blest  be  thy  name.  White  Mary,  for  thy 

breath  and  might. 
Like  vapour  cold,  did  fill  the  nostrils  of  thy 

knight ! 
Yea,  all  his  force  came  back,  his  red  wound 

ceased  to  bleed, 
And  he  had  hands  of  strength  to  do  a  blessM 

deed  I 
For  one  by  one  he  found  each  well-belovM 

head. 
Sought  out  the  mighty  Chiefs,  among  the 

drifts  of  dead. 
Softly  unloosed  their  helms,  let  the  long 

tresses  flow, 
TraU'd  them  to  Turpin's  feet  and  set  them 

in  a  row; 
And  underneath    the  tree  the  pine-torch 

blazing  bright 
Lit  shapes  in  silvern  mail  and  faces  snowy 

white : 
Sansun,  who  grasp'd  his  sword  with  grip 

that  ne'er  unloosed  ; 
Gerin,  with  chin  on  breast,  as  if  he  breathed 

and  mused ; 
Great  Guy.  with  twisted  limbs,  and  bosom 

gash'd  and  bare. 
And  blood-clots  on  his  arms  the  frost  had 

frozen  there ; 
Old  Luz,  his  skinny  hands  filled  with  a  foe- 
man's  beard  ; 
Charles  with  his  feet  lopp'd  off,  Pierre  with 

his  green  eye  spear'd  ; 
Sanche,  the  fierce  woman's  foe,  and  round 

his  neck,  behold ! 
A  lock  of  lady's  hair  set  in  a  ring  of  gold ; 
Antoine,  with  crafty  smile,  as  if  new  fights 

he  plann'd ; 
Gerard,  still  smiling  on  the  ring  that  deckt 

his  hand  ; 
And,  brightest  of  the  host,  our  Roland's 

comrade  dear, 
The  iron   woman-shape,   the   long-lock'd 

Olivier, 
Who  gript  the  bladeless  hilt  of  Durandal 

his  pride. 
And  held  it  to  his  kissing  lips,  as  when  be 

droop'd  and  died. 
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VIII. 

And  Tarpin  raised  the  torch,  counted  them, 

one  by  one : 
'  Ah,  woe  is  me,  sweet  knights,  for  now  your 

work  is  done  I ' 
Then,  reaching  with  the  Cross,  he  touch'd 

their  brows  and  cried  : 
'  White  Mary  take  your  souls,  and  place 

them  at  her  side. 
White  Mary  take  your  souls,  and  guard 

them  tenderlie, — 
For  ]re  were  goodly  men  as  any  men  that 

bel' 
And  Roland  stooping  touch'd  the  brow  of 

Olivier, 
Smoothing  the  silken  hair  behind-the  small 

white  ear. 
And  cried,  '  Ah,  woe  is  me,  that  we  should 

ever  part!' 
And  Idss'd  him  on  the  clay-cold  lips,  and 

swoon'd,  for  ache  of  heart 

IX. 

Then  Turpin  dropt  the  torch,  that  flamed 

upon  the  ground. 
But  drinking  blood  and  dew,  died  out  with 

drizzlie  sound  ; 
He  groped  for  Roland's  heart,  and  felt  it 

faintly  beat, 
And,  feeling  on  the  earth,  he  found  the 

wine-flask  sweet. 
And  fainting  with  the  toil,  slaked  not  his 

own  great  drouth. 
But,  shivering,  held  the  flask  to  Roland's 

gentle  mouth : 
E'en  then,  his  Soul  shot  up,  and  in  its  shirt 

of  steel 
The  Corse  sank  back,  with  crash  like  ice 

that  cracks  beneath  the  heel ! 


The  frosty  wind  awaken'd  Roland  from  his 

swound. 
And,  spitting  salt  foam  from  his  tongue,  he 

look'd  around. 
And  saw  the  Bishop  dear  lying  at  length 

close  by, — 
Touch'd  him,  and  found  him  cold,  and 

utter'd  a  great  cry : 
'  Now.  dead  and  cold,  alas  I  lieth  the  noblest 

wight 


For  preaching  sermons  sweet  and  wielding 
sword  in  fight ; 

His  voice  was  as  a  trump  that  on  a  moun- 
tain blows. 

He  scatter'd  oils  of  grace  and  wasted 
heathen-foes, — 

White  Mary  take  his  soul,  to  join  our  com- 
rades dear, 

And  let  him  wear  his  Bishop's  crown  in 
heaven  above,  as  here  I ' 


XI. 

Now  it  grew  chiller  far,  the  grass  was  moist 

with  dew, 
The  landskip  glimmer'd  pale,   the  frosty 

breezes  blew, 
The  many  stars  above  melted  like  snow- 
flakes  white. 
Behind  the  great  blue  hills  the  East  was 

laced  with  light. 
The  dismal  vale  loom'd  clear   against  a 

crimson  glow, 
Oouds  spread  above  like  wool,  pale  steam 

arose  below. 
And  on  the  faces  dead  the  frosty  Morning 

came. 
On  mighty  men  of  mark  and  squires  un- 
known to  fame. 
And  golden  mail  gleam'd  bright,  and  broken 

steel  gleam'd  gray, 
And  cold  dew  filled  the  wounds  of  those 

who  sleeping  lay  ; 
And  Roland,  rising,  drank  the  dawn  with 

lips  apart. 
But  scents  were  in  the  air  that  sicken'd  his 

proud  heart  I 
Yea,  all  was  deathly  still ;  and  now,  though 

it  was  day. 
The  Moon  grew  small  and  pale,  but  did 

not  pass  away. 
The  white  mist  wreath'd  and  curl'd  over  the 

glittering  dead  ; 
A   cock  crew,   far  among  the  hills,  and 

echoes  answered. 


XIT. 

Then  peering  to  the  East,  through  the  thick 

vaporous  steam. 
He  spied  a  naked  wood,  hard  by  a  nmning 

stream ; 
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Thirsting  full  sore,  he  rose,  and  thither  did 

he  hie, 
Faintly,  and  panting  hard,  because  his  end 

was  nigh  ; 
But  first  he  stooping  loosed  from  Turpin's 

fingers  cold 
The  Cross  inlaid  with  gems  and  wrought 

about  with  gold, 
And  bare  the  holy  Cross  aloft  in  one  weak 

hand, 
And  with  the  other  trail' d  great  Adalmar  his 

brand. 
Thus  wearily  he  came  into  the  woody  place, 
And  stooping  to  the  stream  therein  did  dip 

his  face, 
And  in  the  pleasant  cold  let  swim  his  great 

black  curls. 
Then  swung  his  head  up,  damp  with  the 

dim  dewy  pearls ; 
And  while  the  black  blood  spouted  in  a 

burning  jet. 
He  loosed  the  bandage  of  his  wound  and 

made  it  wet, 
Wringing  the  silken  folds,  making  them 

free  from  gore. 
Then  placed  them  cool  upon  the  wound, 

and  tighten'd  them  once  more. 

XIII. 

Eastward  rose  cloudy  mist,  drifting  like 

smoke  in  air, 
Ghastly  and  round  the  Sun  loom'd  with  a 

lurid  glare. 
High  overhead  the  Moon  shrivell'd  with 

sickle  chill. 
The  frosty  wind  dropp'd  down,  and  all  was 

deatblier  still. 
When  Roland,  drawing  deep  the  breath  of 

vapours  cold 
Beheld  three  marble  steps,  as  of  a  Ruin 

old. 
And  at  the  great  tree-boUs  lay  many  a 

carven  stone. 
Thereto  a  Dial  quaint,  where  slimy  grass 

had  grown  ; 
And  frosted  were  the  boughs  that  gather'd 

an  around, 
And  cold  the  runlet  crept,  with  soft  and 

soothing  sound, 
And    sweetly    Roland    smiled,    thinking, 

'3ince  death  is  nigh. 
In  sooth,  I  know  no  gentler  place  ^ero 

gentie  man  could  die  I ' 


xnr. 

Whereon  he  heard  a  cry,  a  crash  of 

breaking  boughs. 
And  from  the  thicket  wild  leapt  one  with 

painted  brows  ; 
Half-naked,  glistening  grim,  with  oily  limbs, 

he  came. 
His  long-nail'd  fingers  curl'd,  his  bloodshot 

eyes  aflame. 
Shrieking  in  his  own  tongue,  as  on  the 

Chief  he  flew, 
'  Yield  thee  thy  sword  of  fame,  and  thine 

own  flesh  thereto  I ' 
Then  Roland  gazed  and  frown'd,  though 

nigh  imto  his  death. 
Sat  still,  and  drew  up  all  his  strength  in  one 

great  breath, 
Pray'd  swiftly  to  the  Saints  he  served  in 

former  days, 
With  right  hand  dutch'd  the  Sword  he  was 

too  weak  to  raise. 
And  in  the  left  swung  up  the  Cross  1— and, 

shrieking  hoarse. 
Between  the  eyebrows  smote  the  foe  with 

all  his  force, 
Yea,   smote   him  to  the   brain,  crashing 

through  skin  and  bone. 
And  prone  the  heathen  fell,  as  heavy  as  a 

stone, — 
While  gold  and  gems  of  price,  unloosen'd 

by  the  blow, 
Ev'n  as  he  fell  rain'd  round  the  ringlets  of 

the  foe; 
But  Roland  kiss'd  the  Cross,  and.  laughing, 

backward  fell. 
And  on  the  hollow  air  the  laugh  rang  heavy, 

likeaknelL 

XV. 

And  Roland  thought :  '  I  surely  die ;  but, 

ere  I  end. 
Let  me  be  sure  that  thou  art  ended  too,  O 

friend! 
For  should  a  heathen  hand  grasp  thee  when 

I  am  clay. 
My  ghost  would  grieve  fuU  sore  until  the 

Judgment  Day ! ' 
Then  to  the  marble  steps,  under  the  tall 

bare  trees. 
Trailing  the  mighty  Sword,  he  crawl'd  on 

hands  and  knees. 
And  on  the  slimy  stone  he  struck  the  blade 

with  might — 


EtaSI-ii. 
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The  bright  hilt  sounding  shook,  the  blade 

flash'd  sparks  of  light ; 
Wildly  again  he  struck,  and  his  sick  head 

went  round, 
Again  there  sparkled  fire,  again  rang  hollow 

sound; 
Ten  times  he  struck,  and  threw  strange 

echoes  down  the  glade, 
Yet  still  unbroken,  sparkling  fire,  glitter'd 

the  peerless  blade  I 

XVI. 

Then  Roland  wept,  and   set  his   face 

against  the  stone — 
'  Ah,  woe  1  I  shall  not  rest,  though  cold  be 

flesh  and  bone  ! ' 
And  sickness  seized  his  so\il  to  die  so  cheer- 
less death ; 
When  on  his  naked  neck  he  felt  a  touch, 

like  breath, — 
And  did  not  stir,  but  thought,  'O  God, 

that  madest  me. 
And  shall  my  sword  of  fame  brandish'd  by 

heathens  be  ? 
And   shall    I    die    accursed,    beneath   a 

heathen's  heel? 
Too  spent  to  slay  the  slave  whose  hated 

breath  I  feel  I ' 
Then,  clenching  teeth,  he  tum'd  to  look 

upon  the  foe. 
His  bright  eyes  growing  dim  with  coming 

death  ;  and  lo  1 
His  life  shot  up  in  fire,  his  heart  arose 

again, 
For  no  unhallow'd  face  loom'd  on  his  dying 

ken, 
No  heathen-breath   he   felt,  —  though  he 

beheld,  indeed. 
The  white  arch'd  head  and  round  brown 

eyes  of  Veillintif,  his  Steed ! 

XVII. 

And  pressing  his  moist  cheek  on  his  who 

gazed  beneath. 
Curling  the  upper  lip  to  show  the  large 

white  teeth. 
The  white  horse,  quivering,  look'd  with 

luminous  liquid  eye. 
Then   waved    his   streaming   mane,    and 

utter'd  up  a  cry ; 
And   Roland's  bitterness   was   spent— he 

laugh'd,  he  smiled, 


He  clasp'd  his  darling's  neck,  wept  like  a 

little  child ; 
He  kiss'd  the  foam-fleck'd  lips,  and  clasp'd 

his  friend  and  cried : 
*  Ah,  nevermore,  and  nevermore,  shall  we 

to  battle  ride  ! 
Ah,  nevermore,  and  nevermore,  shall  we 

sweet  comrades  be. 
And  Veillintif,  had  I  the  heart  to  die  for- 
getting thee? 
To  leave  thy  brave  bright  heart  to  break,  in 

slavery  to  the  foe? 
I  had  not  rested  in  the  grave,  if  it  had 

ended  so ! 
Ah,  never  shall  we  conquering  ride,  with 

banners  bright  unfurl'd, 
A  shining   light   'mong   lesser   lights,    a 

wonder  to  the  world  I  * 

xviir. 

And  Veillintif  neigh'd  low,  breathing  on 

him  who  died. 
Wild  rock'd  his  strong  sad  heart  beneath 

his  silken  side. 
Tears  roll'd  from  his  brown  eyes  upon  his 

master's  cheek. 
While  Roland,  gathering  strength,  though 

wholly  worn  and  weak. 
Held  up  Uie  glittering  point  of  Adalmar  the 

brand, 
And  at  his  comrade's  heart  drave  with  his 

dying  hand ; 
And  the  black  blood  sprang  forth,  while 

heavily  as  lead, 
With  shivering,   silken  side,   the    mighty 

Steed  fell  dead. 
Then  Roland,  for  his  eyes  with  frosty  film 

were  dim. 
Groped  for  his   friend,  crept   close,   and 

smiled,  embracing  him ; 
And,  pillow'd  on  his  neck,  kissing  the  pure 

white  hair, 
Clasp'd  Adalmar  the  brand,  and  tried  to 

say  a  prayer : 
And  that  he  conquering  died  wishing  all 

men  to  know, 
Set  firm  his  lips,  and  tum'd  his  &ce  towards 

the  foe. 
Then  closed  his  eyes,  and  slept,  and  never 

woke  again. 

Roland  is  dead,  the  gentle  knight !  dead  is 
the  crown  of  men  I 
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THE  GIFT  OF  EOS. 

Not  in  a  mitt  of  loveless  eyes  dies  he, 

Who  loveth  truly  nobler  light  than  theirs ; 
To  him,  nor  weariness  nor  agony. 

Purblind  appeals,  nor  prayers ; 
To  AitHt  thtprictUu  boon 

To  watch  from  htighis  divin*  till  all  he  dime ; 
Calm  in  each  dreamy  rising  of  the  Moon^ 

Glad  in  each  glorioui  coming  of  the  Sun, 

CHORUS  OF  HOURS. 

I. 

Lo  I  here  at  the  portal,  awaiting  new  light, 
We  linger  with  pinions  dripping  dew-light, 
Our  faces  shadow' d,  our  heads  inclining. 
The  bright  star-frost  on  our  tresses  shining ; 
Our  eyes  tum'd  earthward  in  vigil  holy, 
Sinking  our  voices  and  singing  slowly. 

2. 

The  dark  Earth  slccpeth  to  our  intoning. 
The  Ocean  only  is  gleaming  and  moaning  ; 
Our  eyelids  droop  in  a  still  devotion, 
Yet  we  see  the  skies  in  the  glass  of  Ocean, — 
The  void,  star-lighted,  is  mirror'd  faintly, 
Slow  slides  the  shade  of  Selene  saintly. 


Eos  I  Eos  t  thoa  canst  not  hear  us. 

Yet  we  feel  thee  breathing  in  slumber  near 

us: 
Dark  is  thy  doud-roofd  temple  solemn, 
Shadows  deepen  round  arch  and  column ; 
But  a  quiet  light  streams  round  thee,  lying 
In  the  fedsle  arms  of  thy  love  undying. 


Eos  I  Eos  I  thy  cheek  faint-gleaming 
Sendeth  a  joy  through  the  old  man's  dream- 
ing; 
His  white  hair  poun>th  in  frosty  showers 
Round  a  wreath  fn^sh -woven  of  lily  flowers. 
And  the  flowers  are  fading  and  earthward 

snowing. 
Save  those  thou  brcathest  against  unknow- 
tngl 

TITHONOS. 

What  low,  Mranpe  musk  throl^s  about  my 
bnun? 
I  hotf  a  motkm  as  of  robes--* 


EOS. 

'Tis  the  three  sisters  and  their  shadowy 
train, 
Beating  the  right  foot  solemnly,  and  in- 
toning. 
Ah  I  weary  one,  and  have  thy  dreams  been 
iU. 
That  thou  upheavest  thus  a  face  so  pale? 

TITHONOS. 

Methought  that  I  was  dead,  and  cold,  and 
still. 
Deep  in  the  navel  of  a  charmtfd  dale ! 
Ah,  love,  thy  gift  doth  heavy  burthen  bring. 

Now  I  grow  old,  grow  old. 
And  these  weird  songs  the  sisters  nightly 
sing 
Haunt  me  with  memories  strange  and 
manifold ; 
For  every  eve,  when  Phoibos  fades  away 

Yonder  across  Pamassos'  snow-tipt  height. 
These  halls  feel  empty,  and  the  courts  grow 

gray. 
The  sisters  lose  the  radiance  of  the  day. 
And  thy  bright  hair  fades  to  a  silvern 
light ; 
And  nothing  seems  that  is  not  sad  though 
sweet  1 
But  Heaven,  this  East,  3rea,  and  the  earth 
below 
Are  silenced  to  the  ditties  these  repeat. 
Sinking  their  voices   sad  and  singing 
slow: 
Yea,  Ocean  moans  with  many  waters  I  sleep 
Is  troublous  even  upon  eyes  that  weep  I 
The  monsten  of  the  earth  are  in  their  lairs 
Moonlit  and  cold;  the  owl  sits  still  and 

stares 
Through  woody  nooks  with  round  white 
eye ;  the  wind 
Breatheth  and  gropeth  blind ; 
The  burthen  and  the  mmery  and  the  dream. 
The  sense  of  things  that  are  and  yet  may 
be. 
The  strife  betwtm  what  is  and  what  doth 


Is  ^Tsjy  then  on  aXL  and  most  on  me  1 
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IM 


Like  snow-flakes  k 


n  (he 


Nothing    abidcth  — all    niiisl    change    It 

Put  5  on  fresh  raiment  every  dawn  of  day- 
What  seems  most  precious 

wonh— 
Our  love,  whose  face  was  an  auroral  binh, 


little 


ts  it  enough  to  know  I  cnnnot  die  i 

Further  than  deathless  life,  can  I  implore? 

Ah,  but  to  know,  as  the  slow  years  sweep 

by. 

That  lite  is  worthy  to  be  lived,  is  more. 

Whererore    the    biulhen    and    Ibe   dream 

below? 
Wherefore  Ibe  happiness,    Ihe  hope.Mhe 


Have  Ihe  gods  written  only  on  their  scroll : 
'  Man  strlveth  merel;  for  a  little  space, — 
Then  there  is  slorabcr,  and  the  death-bells 
toll, 
llie  children  cry,  the  widow  bkks  her 
face, 
The  foolish  dream  is  o'er. 
And  al!  is  done  for  ever  evermore?' 
Oh,  wherefore  life  at  all.  if  life  be  inch, — 

A  joy,  a  weariness,  a  growing  gray  1 
If  life  be  more,  how  may  man  live  too 


Crow's-nest  on  a  yew-tree,  swing  slow  In 

sad  weather, 
A  lock  o'  wet  hair  pastes  Ihy  brown  sides 

Blood-red  were  her  lips  Utl  she  paled  and 

grew  thin, 
As  the  pink  under-eyelid  of  snakes  was  her 


Crow's-nest  on  a  yew-tree  that  grows  on  a 

The  little  black  fledglings  croak  low  in  the 

gloom  : 
O  maiden  below,  canst  thou  hear  how  they 

Dosi  thou  slir  in  Ibf  sleep  as  (he  adder 

goes  by? 
A  worm  crawl'd  away  with  (he  little  gold 

ring 
He   placed   on    Ihy  Gngcr   that   summer 

morning ; 
Then  thy  hand  became  bone,   then  was 

tum'd  into  clay. 
While  thy  heart  wither'd  slowly ;  but  cheerly. 

Thy  fingers  are  leaves  on  the  tree,  in  whose 

He  si(s  with  as  lender  a  maid  I 


Of  death,  cormplion,  change,  and  mystery, 
They  chant  their  chime  lo  which  (he  old 

Why  not  for  ever  stand  Ihey  bright  and  free. 

Flinging  a  glad  song  over  dales  and  deeps. 

As  mora  by  mom  tbey  do,  when  from  my 

With  rosy  footsteps  thou  dost  bright' ning 
go, 
Blue-wingGd,  lo  Pamassos  ? 


The  sense  of  things  is  dark  on  these  also  I 
And  e'en  immonal  gods  grow  pole  a(  times 
To  hear  their  world-old  rhymes. 
Yea,   Zeus  (he  Sire  himself  beholds  and 


Fades  on  Olumpos  with  a  weeping  sotmd  t 


What  (hen  remahis,  my  soul.  If  this  be  ao? 

Around  my  neck  I  wind  thy  beard  of 
gray, 
And  kits  (by  qnivering  eyelids  (ill  they  glow. 

And  Ihy  face  lightens  on  me,  and  I  sajr, 
'  Look  In  mine  eyes  and  Juum  I' 
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Time  was  ihou  werl  footsore  and  weaty 
When  thy  brain  was  as  fire,  wheD  Ihine  eyes 
When  thy  hair  was  aS  white  aS  the  bones  of 


Bones  in  ibe  ground,  can  ye  guess  wbat  ye 

be? 
Brain,  in  the  midst  of  the  bones,  canst  thou 

see? 
Corse,  in  a  clod-gown  clamm)'  with  dew. 
Skull,  with  a  hole  where  the  arrow  went 

through. 
Do  ye  dream,  are  ye  troubled. 

The  life  and  the  light  that  ye  were? 


Thini 


o  fiery  dew  I 
The  burthen  and  Ihewonderand  Ihedreatii. 
Yea.  all  I  am  or  was,  and  all  I  seem, 
Are  dwufd  within  these  liquid  orbs  of  ihini: 
To  the  blue  shadow  of  a  love  divine  I 
Yea.  sweeten,  lore  is  surest,  truest,  best  I 
And  dearest,  knovdng  it  must  last  for  long  ! 


Kow,  close  thine  eyes,  le.in  heavy  on  my 

And  let  P17  lips  rain  over  thee  in  song  I — 
Thou  weil  a  mortal  who  «iih  fearless  eyes 

Dared  seek  the  love  of  an  immortal  thing; 
Plead  low  thou  didst,  nnd  strive  and 
Bgoniie, 

Vet  time  ebb'd  on,  and  little  peace  did 

And  the  immortal  joy  secni'd  far  away, 
Lessening  and  lessening  to  a  spcsk  of 

Against  the  gates  of  lunrise.— till  that  day 

I  came  upon  thee  where  thou  sl«')>in£  lay, 

fteathcd  smoothness   on   thy  wrinkled 


Thou  seest  the  glimmering  tract  of  earth 

And  trancM  thee  to  nuptials  so  intense 
Thy  flesh  and  blood  seem'd  melting  off 
like  snow. 

Leaving  thy  soul  in  its  eternal  hues 
Clear,  strong,  and  pale,  as  yonder  dyvtol 

That  swings  above  my  threshold,  sprinlding 

Immortal  ova  all  who  enter  here  I — 
And  still  Ihy  corporal  semblance  ages  on, 

Thy  hair  dries  up,  thy  bones  grow  chill 
and  bare. 
A  lillle  while,  my  love,  and  all  is  gone, 

Dnmkby  the  lips  of  a  diviner  airl 


« 1 — and  I  am  lost  for  aye  I 


Nothing,  be  sure,  can  wholly  pass  away  1 

And  nothing  suffers  toss  if  love  remains  I 
The  motion  of  mine  air  consumes  thy  clay. 
My  breath   dries  up  the  moisture  of  thy 

Vet  have  I  given  thee  immortal  being. 

Thereto  immortal  love,  immortal  power. 
Consuming  thy  base  substance  till  thy  see- 

Grows  clearer,  brighter,   purer,  hour  by 

Immortal  honour,  too,  is  thine,  for  thou 
Hast  sought  the  highest  meed  the  gods 

Immortal  Lore  hath  sloop'd  to  kiss  thy 

Immortal  Love  haih  smiled,  and  bade 
thee  live  I 
Wherefore  the  gods  have  given  thee  mighty 

And  snatch'd  thee  from  the  dcath-pyici 

To  wear  awi*ay  these  weary  mortal  weeds 
In  a  serencT  and  a  purer  place. — 

Not  amid  waniocs  on  a  bntde  plain. 
Not  by  the  bieaih  of  pestilence  or  woe, 

But  here,  at  the  far  edge  of  earth  and 

Whenoa  Ugbl  and  love  aod  reninectioi) 
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Imntona]  life  assured,  i 

That  It  be  not  ihe  old  fond  life  of  breath  I 

Inmiortal  life  assured,  the  soul  is  free— 

Ii  is  enough  lo  be  I 

For  lot  the  love,  the  dream,  to  which  i 

Divine  assurance  by  a.  mortal  peace, 
MU  with  the  wonders  of  aupremesl  hean  r 
Become  a  pan  o(  that   which   canni 


O  love,  my  love,  thy  wildest  dreams  were 

Though  thou  were  footsore  In  thy  quest, 
end  sad  I 
Not  in  a  tnisl  of  hungry  eyes  dies  he 
Who  loveth    purely  nobler  light   than 

For  him  nor  weariness  not  agony. 

Purblind  appeals,  nor  prayers  ; 
But  circled  by  (he  peace  serene  and  holy 

Of  liat  divines)  Ihougbt  he  loved  so  long. 
Pensive,  not  melancholy. 

He  mingles  with  those  airs  that  made 
him  strong, — 
A  Gltle  loalb  to  quit 

The  old  familiar  dwelling-house  of  clay. 
Yet  calm,  as  Ihe  waim  wind  dissolvclh  it, 

And  leaf  by  leaf  it  droppeth  qiiite  away. 
To  him  the  priceless  bocm 

To  watch  from  beighia  mcne  till  all  be 

Calm  in  each  dreamy  rising  of  the  Moon, 
Glad  in  each  glorious  coming  of  Ibe  Sun  l 


Far  away,  from  beneath  the  ocean. 
We  hear  a  murmur  of  wheels  in  motion. 
And  the  wind  Ihalhrings  it  along  rejoices,— 
Our  hearts  beat  quicker,  we  lift  otu  voices  I 

It  is  ApoUo  I    Hilherward  he  urges 
His  four  steeds,  steaming  odorous  fbmet 

Along   his   cbariot-wbeels   the   while  lea 


As  up  he  drive*  his  fiery-ro 


Cloud-roof,  thou  pattest,  and  while  bands 
slip  oul. 
Scattering  pearls  and  Howers  I 
Brighter  and  brighter,  blacing  red  and  gold. 
Purple   and    amethyst,   that   float  and 
flyl- 
While,  creeping  in,  a  davm-wind  fresb  and 

cold 

Pours  silver  o'er  the  couch  whereon  I  liel 
Afar  Ihe  coming  of  Apollo  grows  I 

His  breath  lifts  up  my  hair  I  my  pulses 

beat! 
My  beard  \i  dhhsI  with  dews  divinely 

My  lap  is  Gll'd  with  sparkling  leave)  of 

Wherein  my  fingers,  withered  and  sere, 
Grope  palsiedly  in  joy  I — Afar  I  hear 
The  low.  quick  breathing  ihkt  the  earth  is 

making — 
Eastward  she  (urns  her  dewy  ude,  awaking. 
But  thou  I  but  thou  1 

InsuRcrably  brightening  I 
Thy  feet  yet  bathed  in  moist  still  shade,  thy 

Glistening  and  lightening. 
Thy  luminous  eyes  enlarging,  ring  in  ring 

Of  liquid  aiure,  and  thy  golden  hair 
Unfolding  downward,  curl  on  curl,  to  cling 
Around   thy   naked   feet   rose^pl  and 
barel 
Thy  hands  slretch'd  out  to  catch  the  Sowers 
down-flowing. 
Thy  blushing  look  on  mine,  thy  light 
green  vest 
In  balmy  airs  of  morning  backward  blowing 

From  one  divine  white  breast  1 
The  last  star  mells  above  thee  in  the  blue. 
The  cold  moon  shrinks  her  horn,  as  thou 

Pamassos-ward,  flower-laden,  dripping  dew. 
Heralding  him  who  cometh  from  below  1 


Our  hearts  beat  quicker,  we  lift  onr  votcMk 
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White  doods  part  with  a  radiant  motion. 
Moist  sails  glimmer  beneath  on  Ocean. 
And  downward  tripping,  the  s^-eet  Immortal 
Bloshingly  pauses  without  the  portal ! 


Eos  1  Eos  !  the  sound  from  under 
Deepens  in  music  and  might  and  wonder : 
Thou  standest  now  on  Pamassos'  moun- 

tain. 
Thy  feet  drip  pearls  from  the  sacred  foun- 
tain. 
And  the  Sisters  nine,  to  thy  bright  skirt 

clinging. 
Greet  thee  with  smiling  and  mystic  singing  ! 


Eos  !  Eos !  all  earth  beholds  thee. 
The  light  of  the  sunrise  there  infolds  thee, 
A  cry  comes  up  from  the  earth  below  thee. 
Mountains  and  forests  and  waters  know 

thee. 
Fresh  airs  thy  robe  are  backward  blowing. 
Under  thy  footprints  flowers  are  growing  ! 


fiercer    and 


Eos!  Eos!  the  sound  is  louder ! 
Behinds       teams    radtanoe 

prouder! 
A  moment  thou  bhishest.  and  glad  we  view 

thee^ 
Then  ApoOo  the  Fire-God  speeds  unto  thee. 
Speeding  by  with  a  smile  he  haik  thee; — 
And  the  golden  doudof  his  breathing  letls 
I 


CLAJ^l  IN  THE   WELL. 

O  MT  fountain  of  a  maiden. 

Sweet  to  bear  and  br^t  to  see. 
Kow  before  mine  eves  lore^bden 
Dancing,  thrilling,  fiashii^  free. — 
ScBl  thy  sparkling  Uiss  a  mooMnt.  sit  thee 
doim,  andkxikat 


In  those  depths  of  limpid  axure 
See  my  baby  likmr^  beam  I 
Deep  blue  with  refiected  pleasure 
From  some  heavenly  dome  of  dream. 
Crystal  currents  of  thy  spirit  swim  around 
it,  glance,  and  gleam  ! 

Hold  my  hand,  and  beark'ning  to  me' 

For  a  space,  be  calm  and  cold. 
>\'hile  that  liquid  look  flows  through  me 
And  I  lore  thee  twenty-fold. 
I  am  smiling  at  a  story  thy  dead  mother 
often  told. 

Allien  thou  wast  a  little  blossom 
Blown  about  thy  village  home. 
Thou  didst  on  that  mother's  bosom 
Put  a  question  troublesome : 
'  Mother,  please,  where  did  you  find  me? 
whoice  do  little  diildren  come ?* 

And  the  dame  with  bright  beguiling 
Kissd  her  answer  first,  my  dear  1 
But.  still  prest.  she  answered  smiling^ 
*  In  the  orchard  Well  so  dear. 
Thou  wert  seen  one  sunny  moniing.  sleep- 
ing, and  we  brought  thee  bercL* 

With  a  look  as  gratv  as  this  b 

Thou  didst  ponder  thoughts  profooiKl ; 
On  the  next  day  «ith  food  kisses 
Clinging  mother's  neck  around — 
*  Mother !  mother !  I've  been  kxikii^;  in  the 
Wen  where  I  was  found  ! 


Gaoe  into  my  fiMe.  mr  dearest ! 

Through  tbr  gteomut^.  $^>l«3eii  hcasr : 
Meet  vokat  eres — ah !  A'jht  are  c^nurest 
Wl»en  mr  rau§:«r  6oatrth  iberr  . 
Nov,  they  st:il  thefnseh«s.  like  >«aters  wbra  |  ^«|U  ^  Til  a 
the  wrndfess  skies  are 


It  and  dear  it  b !  bm — modier ! ' 
(Here  thine  eyes  look'd  wooderin^ly) 
'  In  the  wefl  tha«  b  ^M^Aer— 
Just  the  yfsr  sanae  as  me !~ 
And  it  is  awake  and  moriog—  and  its  pieltf 
C7«scan  see! 

*  Allien  I  stxctdi  my  arms  mito  it. 

Out  its  little  arms  stretch  too ! 
Appic^biossnms  red  I  threw  It. 
And  it  broke  away  foam  viev— 
Them  again  it  look'd  up  kn^ghing  through 
tibe  waters  deep  and  blue  !' 


Then  thy  gentle  mother  kxss'd  thee; 

Oari  as  I  kiss  thee  now. 
With  a  wcndmng  foodaess  bkss'd  thcc; 

Steoc^'d   the   bc^^   hiir  kom.  dijf 
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■  Undemealh  Ihe  deep  pure  water 

Dwell  iu  pnrenls  in  green  bowers — 
Ves.  il  Is  iheir  little  daughter, 
Jiist  Ibe  same  as  ihou  art  ours ; 
And  it  loves  to  lie  there,  looldnj;  at  tti 
pleasant  orchard  flowers. 


And  the  water  freezes  there, 
Drealc  the  blue  ice, — through  the  water  with 
a  cold  cheek  she  will  stare  I 

'  As  tbou  changest,  growing  taller. 

She  wilt  change,  through  all  the  years- 
Well  thou  mayst  thy  Sister  call  her. 
She  will  share  Ihy  hopes  and  fears. 
She  will  wear  the  face  thou  wearest,  swecl 
ID  smiles  and  sad  in  tears. 

'Ah.  my  darling  I  may'st  thou  ever 

See  her  look  as  kind  and  bright, 
Find  her  woeful  featured  never 
In  the  pleasant  orchard  light — 
May  you  both  be  glad  and  happy,  when 
your  golden  locks  are  while  ! ' 

Golden  locks! — what,  Mjk grow  hoary 7 
Wrinkles  mar  a  face  like  this' 

Break  the  charm  of  Ihe  old  stoiy 
With  the  magic  ofa  kiss- 
Here  thou  art,  my  deep-eyed  darling,  as 


ling  of  bl 


Does  she  love  thee  ?  does  she  miss  thee  1 

Thy  sweet  Sister  in  the  well? 
Does  she  mourn  because  I  kiss  ihec — 

Fearing  what  she  cannot  tell  "> — 
For  you  both  are  liok'd  together  by  a  truth 

and  by  a  speD. 
Darling,  be  my  love  and  duty 

Judged  by  htrt  and  prove  me  So; 
When  upon  her  mystic  beauty 

Thou  perL:ei  vest  shame  or  woe  ; 
When  she  changes  into  sadness,  may  God 

judge,  and  siiike  me  low  1 

Thou  and  thy  sweet  Sister  move  in 

A  diviner  element. 
Clear  as  light,  more  sweet  to  love  Id 

Than  my  world  so  turbulent ; 
Holy  waters  bttthe  and  bleu  jou,  peaceful, 

Lrighi,  and  innocent. 


And  wilbin  those  eyes  of  aiure 

See  !  my  baby  image  beam, 

Deep  blue  »ith  reflected  pleasure 

From  some  heavenly  dome  of  dream. 

Ciystal  currents  of  thy  spirit  swim  around 

it.  glance,  and  gleam. 

O  my  fountain  of  a  maiden, 

Be  thy  days  for  ever  blest. 
Dancing  in  mine  eyes  love-laden, 

Lying  smiling  on  my  breast, — 
Brighter  than  a  fount,  in  motion,  deeper 

thaD  a  weD,  at  rest. 


SERENADES. 

Sl^EP  on  thine  eyes,  peace  in  thy  bitnst, 
Whife-limbd  lady,  be  at  rest ! 
Near  the  room  wherein  you  lie, 
Broods  the  owl  with  luminous  eye. 

Midnight  comes  :  all  fair  things  sleep, 
While  all  dark  things  vigil  keep ; 
Round  thy  bed  thy  scented  bower 
Foldeih  hke  a  U!y-flower. 

All  so  slil!  around  thee  lies, 

Peace  in  thy  breast,  sleep  on  thine  eyes  1 

All  widiout  is  dark  as  death, 

Bui  thy  lover  wttkeneth. 

UndeiDCftth  Ihy  bower  I  pace, 
Sisi-dew  sparkling  on  my  face  ; 
All  around  me,  swift  of  flight. 
Move  the  creatures  of  the  night 

Hark,  Ihe  great  owl  cries  again 
With  an  echo  in  the  brain ; 
And  Uie  dark  earth  in  her  sleep 
Slira  and  tremUea,  breathing  deep, 

aeep  on  thine  eyes,  peace  inlhybKaslI 
Fold  thy  hands  and  take  thy  rest ; 
All  the  night.  dU  morning  break, 
Si^Hl*  walk  and  lovers  wake  1 


Sle^  tweet,  beloved  one,  sleep  sweet  I 
Without  here  night  ii  growing, 

The  dead  leaf  falls,  the  dark  bought  meet, 
And  a  iMi  wind  if  blowing, 
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Strange  shapes  are  stirring  In  the  night. 

To  the  deep  breexes  wailing. 
And  slow,  with  wistfol  gleams  of  light« 

The  stonn-tost  moon  is  sailing. 

Sleep  sweet  bdovtfd  one.  skep  sweet  f 

Fold  thy  white  hands,  my  blossom  I 
Thy  warm  limbs  in  thy  lily  sheet. 

Thy  hands  upon  thy  bosom. 
Though  erO  thoughts  may  walk  the  dark. 

Not  one  shall  near  thy  diamber ; 
But  shapes  divine  shall  panse  to  mark, 

Sioging  to  Intes  of  amber. 

Sleep  sweet.  bdovM  one.  sleep  sweet  1 

Though,  on  thy  bosom  creeping. 
Strange  hands  are  laid,  to  fed  the  beat 

Of  thy  soft  heart  in  sleeping. 
The  brother  angels,  Sleep  and  Death. 

Stoop  by  thy  couch  and  eye  thee ; 
And  Sleep  stoops  down  to  drink  thy  breath, 

While  Death  goes  softly  by  thee  1 


IN  THE  GARDEN. 

HE. 

Seest  thou  two  waifs  of  dond  on  the  dim 
blue 
Wandering  in  the  melancholy  light? 
Methinks  they  seem  like  spirits  bright  and 

true. 
Blending  their  gentle  breaths,  and  bom 
anew, 
In  the  still  rapture  of  this  heavenly 
night  1 
See !  how  the  fiowerinj^  stars  their  path  be- 
strew, 
Till  the  moon  turns,  and  smiles,  and  looks 
them  through, 
And  breathes  upon  them,  when  with 

bosoms  white 
They  blend  on  one  another,  and  unite. 
Now  they  are  gone,  they  vanish  from  our 
view. 
Lost    in    that    radiance    exquisitely 
bright !  .  .  . 
O  love  i  my  love  1  methinks  that  thou  and  I 
Resemble  those  thin  waifs  in  Heaven 
astray; 
We  meet,  we  Wend,  grow  bright  I 


And  we  must  die  I 


Nay,  sweet,  for  Love  can  never  pass 
away  I 


Are  they  not  gone?  and.  dear,  shall  we  not 
go? 
O  Love  b  Life,  but  after  Life  comes 
Death! 

HE. 

No  flower,  no  drop  of  rain,  no  flake  of 

snow. 
No  beauteous  thing  that  blossometh  bdow. 
May  perish,  though  it  vanish  ev'n  as 

breath  1 
The  bright  moon  drinks  those  wanderers  of 

the  west. 
They  melt  in  her  warm  breathing,  and  are 

blest 
We  see  them  not.  but  in  that  h'ght  divine 
Upgather'd,  they  are  happy,  and  they  shine : 
Not  lost,  but  vanish'd,  grown  ev'n  unawares 
A  part  of  a  diviner  light  than  theirs  1 

NIGHTINGALES  SINa 

Through  our  throats  the  raptures  rise. 

In  the  scented  air  they  swim  ; 

From  the  skies. 

With  their  own  love-lustre  dim, 

Gaze  innumerable  ejres  ! — 

Sweet,  O  sweet, 

Thrills  the  music  from  each  throat. 

Thick  and  fleet. 

Note  on  note. 

Till  in  ecstasy  we  float  I 

SHE. 

How  vast  looks  Heaven  1  how  solitary  and 
deepl 
Dost  thou  believe  that  Spirits  walk  the 
air, 
Treading  those  azure  fields,  and  downward 

peep 
With  great  sad  eyes  when  Earth  is  fast 
asleep? 

HE. 

One  spirit,  at  least,  immortal  Love,  Is 
there  I 


IN  THE  GARDEN. 


Who  are  these  twain  in  the  garden-bowers? 
They  glide  with  a  rapture  rich  as  ours. 
Touch  them,  fi;el  Itiem,  and  drink  their  sighs, 
finish  their  lips  and  thdr  cheeki  and  eyes  1 

How  Iheir  hearts  beat !  bow  they  glow  I 
Brighlly,  lighliy,  they  come  and  go  ; 
Upward  gaiing  they  look  \a  bliss, 
Save  when  softly  they  pause,  to  kiis. 

Kiss  them  also,  and  share  the  light 

That  fills  their  breathing  this  golden  nighL 

Touch  them  I   clasp  ihem '  '     ' 


Their  lips  are  burning  with  breath  divine. 

Love,  tread  this  way  with  rosy  feet  \ 
And  resting  on  the  shadowy  seal 
'Neath  the  laburnum's  golden  rain. 
Watch  bow  with  murmurous  refrain 
The  [ountain  leaps.  Its  bBsia  dark 
Flashing  with  many  a  starry  spark. 
With  such  a  bliss,  with  such  a  %ht, 
With  such  an  iteration  bright, 
Our  soots  upbubbling  from  the  clay, 
Leap,  sparkle,  blend  in  silvern  spray, 
Gleam  In  the  Moon,  and,  falling  still. 
Sink  duskily  with  tremulous  thrill. 
Together  blent  with  kiss  and  press, 
In  dark  surcease  of  bappiness. 
Yet  there  they  pause  not,  but,  cast  free 
After  deep  pause  of  ecstasy, 
Heavenward  they  leap,  together  dinging. 
And  like  Ibe  (ountain  flash,  upspringing  1 

THB  FOtniTAIN  LEAPINO. 

Higher,  still  higher  I 

With  a  trembling  and  gleaming 

Still  upward  streaming, 
In  the  sparkUng  Gnf 
or  a  dim  desire  ; 
StiU  higher,  higher, 

With  a  bright  palnttoo 

OfesplTMion, — 
Higher  I 
Higher,  still  bigherl 

To  the  lights  above  me ; 


They  gleam,  they  love  me. 

They  beckon  me  nigher, 

And  my  waves  aspire. 

Still  higher,  higher  ;— 

But  I  fall  down  falling, 
StiU  wildij  wailing — 

Higher ! 

NIGHTINGALES  SING. 

Deeper  now  our  raptures  grow ; 

Sofllier- 


Leloi 


liappy  m 


ic  flow. 


',  hush'd  and  low, 
Now  the  darli  cloud  veils  the  Moon. 
Sweet,  O  sweet  1 

Watch  her  as  our  wild  beans  beat  I  .  . 
See  I  she  quits  the  clasping  cloud, 
Forth  she  sails  on  shining  Feet, 
Smiling,  with  her  bright  head  bow'd  1 
Pour  the  living  rapture  loud  I 
Thick  and  fleet. 
Sweet,  O  sweet. 
Now  the  notes  of  rapture  crowd  I 

SHE  {lohtrsttf). 
And  ifiit  is  Love  I— Until  this  hour 
I  never  lived ;  but  like  b  flower 
Close  presi  i'  the  bud,  with  sleeping  sense* 
I  drank  the  dark  dim  influences 
Of  sunlight,  moonlight,  shade,  and  dew. 
At  last  I  open,  thrilling  thro* 
With  Love's  Btiange  sceDt,  which  seetneth 

or  the  warm  life  within  my  heart, 
Part  of  (be  air  I  breathe  .  .  .  ObUssI 
Was  ever  night  50  sweet  as  this? 
It  is  enough  to  breathe,  to  be, 


BFIKtTS  IN  THB  LBAVB3. 
Whisper  1  what  are  they  doing  now  ? 
He  Is  kis^ng  her  white,  white  brow. 
Turning  It  softly  to  the  light, 
Like  B  beautiful  tablet  martJe  while, 

The  Moon  Is  shining  upon  It— lo  I 
Whiter  It  Is  than  driven  mow. 
He  klssetb  again  nod  speaketh  gay; 
Whbper,  whisper  1  what  doth  he  say? 
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HE. 

For  ever  and  ever !  for  ever  and  ever ! 
As  the  fount  that  upleaps,  as  the  breezes 
that  blow, 

Love  thou  me ! 
For  ever  and  ever,  for  ever  and  ever, 
While  the  nightingales  sing  and  the  rose 
garlands  glow, 

Love  I  thee  ! 
For  ever  and  ever,  with  all  things  to  prove 

us, 
In  this  world,  in  that  world  that  bendeth 

above  us, 
Asleeping,  awaking,  in  earth,  as  in  Heaven, 
By  this  kiss,  this  other,  by  thousands  un- 

given, 
By  the  hands  which  now  touch  thee,  the 

arms  that  enfold  thee, 
By  the  soul  in  my  eyes  that  now  swoons  to 

behold  thee, 
By  starlight,  by  moonlight,  by  scented  rose- 
blossoms, 
By  all  things    partaking  the  joy  of  our 

bosoms, 
By  the  rapture  within  us,  the  rapture  around 

us. 
By  God  who  has  made  us  and  Love  who 

hath  crown' d  us, 
One  sense  and  one  soul  we  are  blent,  ne'er 

to  sever. 
For  ever  and  ever  1  for  ever  and  ever ! 
More  kisses  to  seal  it  *  •  *  *  For  ever  and 

ever  1 

THE  WOOD  ECHOES. 

For  ever  and  ever ! 


THE  ASRAL 

(prologue  to  the  changeling.) 

'Tis  midnight,  and  the  light  upon  my  desk 
Bums  dim  and  blue,  and  flickers  as  I  read 
The  gold-clasp'd  tome,  whose  stainM  yellow 

leaves 
Fed  spongy  to  the  touch  yet  rough  with 

dust. 
When  Clari,  from  her  chamber  overhead. 
Her  bright  hair  flowing  brighter  from  the 

brush, 
Steals  in,  and  peeps,  and  sits  upon  my 

)cnee^ 


And  winds  her  gentle  arms  around   my 

neck. 
Then  sidelong  peeping,  on  the  page  antique 
Rains  her  warm  looks,  and  kisses  as  I  read. 

•  Before  man  grew  of  the  four  elements. 
The  Asrai  grew  of  three— fire,  water,  air — 
Not  earth,— they  were  not  earthly.    That 

was  ere 
The  opening  of  the  golden  eye  of  day : 
The  world  was  silvern, — moonlight  m3rstical 
Flooded  her  silent  continents  and  seas, — 
And  in  green  places  the  pale  Asrai  walked 
To  deep  and  melancholy  melody. 
Musing,  and  cast  no  shades. 

'  These  could  not  die 
As  men  die ;  Death  came  later ;  pale  yet 

fair, 
Pensive  yet  happy,  in  the  lonely  light 
The  Asrai  wander'd,   choosing   for   their 

homes 

All  gentle  places— valleys  mossy  deep. 
Star-haunted  waters,  yellow  strips  of  sand 
Kissing  the  sad  edge  of  the  shimmering 

sea. 
And  porphyry  caverns  in  the  gaunt  hill- 
sides, 
Frosted  with  gems  and  dripping  diamond 

dews 
In  mossy  basins  where  the  water  black 
Bubbled  with  wondrous  breath.    The  world 

was  pale, 
And  these  were  things  of  pallor;  flowers 

and  scents, 
All  shining  things,  came  later  ;  later  still. 
Ambition,  with  thin  hand  upon  his  heart. 
Crept  out  of  night  and  hung  the  heights  of 

heaven 
With  lights  miraculous ;  later  still,  man 

dug 
Out  of  the  caves  the  thick  and  golden  glue 
That  knits  together  the  stone  ribs  of  earth  ; 
Nor  flowers,  nor  scents,  the  pallid  Asrai 

knew. 
Nor  burning  aspiration  heavenward. 
Nor  blind  dejeciion  downward  imder  earth 
After  the  things  that  glitter.     Their  desires 
Shone  stationary—gentle  love  they  felt 
For  one  another— in  their  sunless  world 
Silent  they  walked  and  mused,  knowing  no 

guile, 
With  lives  that  flow'd  within  as  quietly 
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As  rain-drops  dripping  with  bright  measured 

beat 
From  mossy  cavern-eaves.' 

O  Love  !  My  love  ! 
How  thy  heart  beats  !  how  the  fond  kisses 

rain  1 
We  cannot  love  like  those—ours  is  a  pain, 
A  tumult,  a  delirium,  a  dream. 
O  little  one  of  four  sweet  elements, 
Fire  on  thy  face,  and  moisture  in  thine 

eyes, 
Thy  white  breast  heaving  with  the  balmy 

air, 
And  in  thy  heart  and  on  thy  kissing  mouth 
The  warmth,  the  joy,   the   impulse,    and 

delight 
Of  the  enamour'd  gentle-hearted  earth 
Bright  with  the  flowery  fulness  of  the  sun  ! 


THE   CHANGELING, 

A  LEGEND  OF  THE  MOONLIGHT. 
I. 

The  Asrai. 

•  O  LET  him  smile  as  Mortals  may, 

And  be  like  Mortals  fair, 
And  let  him  tread  the  wondrous  way 

Of  golden  earth  and  air ; 
And  let  the  sun's  celestial  ray 
Shine  on  his  sense  from  day  to  day. 

Far  from  these  waters  wan, 
Strew  flowers  and  fruits  upon  his  way. 

And  make  him  blest,— like  Man ! ' 

Who  prays?  Who  cries?  Who  is  kneeling 

by  night 
Down  in  the  Mere  in  the  pale  mooplight. 
Where  pensive  Spirits  come  and  go 
In  gleaming  raiments  as  white  as  snow. 
Walking  with  silent  and  solemn  tread 
That  darkling  bottom  of  sUvem  sands? 
Like  an  azure  heaven,  far  overhead. 
The  surface  smooth  of  the  Mere  expands. 
Strewn  thick  with  glimmers  of  starry  dew 
Reflected  down  from  the  ether  blue 
Those  Spirits  behold  not. 

Strangely  fair, 
With  flashing  fin^^en  and  flowing  hair, 


Her  face  upturned  in  the  rippling  rays, 
Down  in  the  Mere  the  Spirit  prays  ; 
And  on  her  bosom  there  waking  lies 
Her  Asrai  babe  with  glittering  eyes, — 
Silent,  as  white  as  a  marble  stone. 
It  lies,  but  utters  a  feeble  moan. 

For  ere  of  the  earth,  and  the  air,  and  the 
dew, 
And  the  fire,  that  fuseth  all  these  to  one, 
Bright  Man  was  fashion'd,  and  lived  and 
grew, 
And  walked  erect  in  the  shining  sun, 
When  the  sun  itself  was  eyeless  and  dark, 
And  the  earth  was  wrapped  in  a  starry 
night, 
And  the  only  lights  that  the  eyes  might 
mark 
Were  the  cold  still  spheres  of  a  moon 
snow-white ; 
Ev'n  then,  of  the  dew  and  the  crystal  air, 
And  the  mooruay  mild,  were  the  A^ai 
made; 
And  they  walked  and  mused  in  the  midnight 
air. 
But  they  had  no  souls  and  they  cast  no 
shade. 
They  knew  no  hunger  and  mad  desire, 

No  bitter  passion  of  mortal  birth, 
For  they  were  not  fashion'd,  like  Man,  from 
fire. 
They  were  not  leavened,  like  Man,  with 
earth — 
Cold  they  were  as  the  pale  moonbeam, 
Cold  and  pure  as  a  vestal's  dream. 
Serene  they  dwelt  in  a  silvern  world. 
Where    throbbing   waters   stole  dusky- 
white, 
Washing  the  feet  of  dark  capes  star-pearl' J, 
And  arch'd  by  rainbows  of  rippling  light 

And  when  to  the  paean  of  living  things. 
To   the   cry   of  the   new-bom    worlds 

around. 
Out  rolled   the  Sun,  like  a  shape   with 

wings, 
Mighty   with   odour,    and   flame,    and 

sound ; 
As  the  dim  dew  shaken  from  Earth's  dark 

hair. 
While  she  woke  and  gladdened  suprapely 

fiair, 
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In  ihe  i^orlous  gleam  of  the  natal  ray, 

The  pallid  Asrai  faded  avi-ay  ! 

And  when  with  the  sunlight's  fiety  breath 

Bright  Man  was   moulded,   and   stood 
supreme, 
Royal,  ibe  monarch  of  life  and  death, 

Shadow'd  with  slumber  and  duwcr'd  witl 

Their  trace  was  lost :  on  the  human  shore 
Those  sad  pale  Spirits  were  seen  no  more  I 


A  few  fair  Spirits  with  sunless  faces 

Ltngned  on  with  the  rolling  yeors. 
And  listened,  listened,  luminous-eyed. 
While  the  generations  arose  and  died. 
And  walch'd,  watch*d,  with  sad  surpris 
The  gleaming  glory  of  earth  and  skies. 
Beyond  their  darkness.    But  ever,  by  night. 
When  the  moon  .irose  with  her  gentle  light, 
The  Asrai.  hidden  from  human  seeing. 
Drank  Ihe  moonlight  that  was  their  being.— 
Stirring  about  with  a  stealthy  tread 
On  the  mountain  side,  on  the  water's  bed. 
Or  singing  low  and  clasping  hands. 
Shadowless  moving  on  shining  sands. 

But  Earth  with  the  snows  of  time  was  gray. 

When  one  of  tliis  race  so  meek  and  miid. 
An  Asrai  mother,  knelt  down  to  pray. 

To  heaven  uplifting  her  iittle  child  ; 
For  the  Asrai  with  passionless  chilly  kisi 

Still  mingled  darkly  as  mortals  do. 
And  on  iheir  bosoms  bare  babes  like  this. 

With  hair  soft  golden  and  eyes  of  blue, 
Like  the  eyea  of  stars  I 

And  she  cried  that  night — 
'  Blessed  indeed  is  the  beauteous  light. 
And  blessed  are  those  stin-phantoms  fair. 
For  the  light  turns  golden  on  their  hair. 
And  their  faces  are  flowers  and  their  breath 

is  a  fire. 
And  they  move  about  with  a  sweet  desire 
In  the  amber  day  :  and  each  night  they  lie 
Quietly  smilhig  beneath  the  sky. 
Till  the  rutries  of  morning  again  are  shaken 
Upon  their  eyelids,  and  they  awaken  I ' 
And  >hE  prayed   moreover — 'Could   this 


Coold  the  child  I  ni 


« tipon  my  knee. 


My  own  pale  little  one.  blend  with  clay. 
And  grow  a  thing  of  divinest  day, 
Like  those  fair  mortals  I ' 

Then  out  of  the  air 
There  came  in  answer  unto  her  prayer 
A  gentle  voice;  and  it  whispered,  ■  Risef 
Steal  from  fki  lealer,  and  under  lie  skies 
Find  a  dead  Mother,  and  m  her  bed 
A  new-iom  Bahe  that  M  alio  dead; 
Blend  thy  Babe  with  the  mortal  clay. 
And  tht  thing  shall  he  as  thou  hast  frayed^ 
Thy  Child  shall  tealt  in  the  golden  day, 
Shalljind  a  Soul,  and  cast  a  ShaJt/' 


The  CHANGELrNG'S   BtSTH. 

She  rises  up  from  Ihe  depths  of  Ihe  Mere 
And  floats  aw-ay  on  the  surface  clear, 
Like  a  swan  she    sails    to    Ihe  shadowy 

And  soon  on  the  moonlit  earth  she  stands. 
Moonbeam-Uke  In  the  moonbeams  bright, 

A  space  she  lingers  upon  Ihe  shore. 
Then  steals  along  through  ihe  dusky  light 

Up  the  hill  and  across  the  moor. 
She  sees  a  light  that  flashes  afar 
Through  the  dark  like  a  crimson  star. 

For  shadows  come  and  go  thereon. 

It  comes  from  the  shepherd's  dweUinglone. 

Rudely  fashioned  of  turf  and  stone  ; 

And  ihe  sheep  dog  barks,  and  the  sheep  o' 

the  fold 
Huddle  together  In  wintry  cold  : 
But  within  the  hut  Ihe  light  bums  low. 
And  mortals  whispering  come  and  go  ; 
For  there  on  the  wretched  truckle  bed 
The  wife  of  the  shepherd  lleth  dead. 
And  her  babe  new  bom  by  her  side  doth  lie 
ClosbiB  its  eyes  with  a  last  faint  cry. 

.  .  .  The  Spirit  trembles,  as  on  her  hair 
Flasbeth  the  fiielight's  crimson  glare ; 
Trembles  and  fades  ;  but  she  draweth  oenr. 
Eager  to  see.  eager  to  hear. 
Close  to  the  window-pane  she  flees, 
And  looketh  in  I 

Id  the  room  she  sees. 
tllr:  'lis  empty  ;  but  on  the  bed 
Tba  dilld  and  mother  are  lying  dead 
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The  light  bums  low  ;  the  dock  licks  slow ; 
Spectral  shadows  come  nnd  go  ; 
From  the  lOom  without  a  murmur  creepi 
Of  whispered  wonls,  and  one  that  weeps. 

O  Moon  r  siill  Moon  I 

Sweet  and  while  as  a  lily  in  June, 

In  the  garden  of  heaven  bend  ihy  brows 

And  wall  thy  breathing  into  the  bouse  I 

For  the  pallid  creature  of  Ihy  brealh 

The  cottage  window  openeth, 

And  siealelh  in.     Like  a  moonray  liright. 

Holding  her  own  babe  in  her  hands, 
And  bending  above  thai  bed,  snow  while 


Find  a  dtad  Mol/ur,  and  oakeritd 
A  nea-iorn  Babt  that  is  also  dead. 
Bltnd  tky  Babe  wilA  the  mortal  flay 
And  Iht  thing  shall  fast   as    titm  hast 

prayed: 
Thy  child  shall  wait  in  thegnldat  day. 
Shall Jind  a  Saul,  and  shall  cast  a  Shade. 

O  Moon  1  still  Moon  I 

The  wonderful  spell  is  woven  soon  1 

Brealhe  again  on  her  hail  and  eyes. 

As  she  creepeth  out.  and  under  the  skies 

Listens  I    6  bark  I  from  within  is  blown 

A  child's  low  mutmur.  an  inrani's  moan  I 

Shadows  darken  across  the  pane. 

For  the  peasants  gather  wondering-eyed— - 
The  child  of  the  shepherd  lives  again. 

Smiling  awake  by  the  corpse's  side. 


Hrs  MoHTAi.  Life. 
Weary  to  tell  and  weary  to  hear 
Weie  the  monal  life  for  many  a  year 
Of  that  changeling  child ;  but  be  grew  on 

Knowing  nought  of  his  mystic  birth, 
And  ever  wHied  more  ilrong  and  fair. 
With  the  glory  of  daylight  on  eyes  and 


And  the  poor  pale  Mother  Spirit  smiled 
From  far  away  on  her  happy  child. 
Thinking,    'He   thrives,  and  the   golden 

Fm  bis  Up  whb  thdr  froit  anil  flowers, 


And  he  feels  Ibe  sun,  and  he  drinks  iU 

light, 

Growing  on  to  a  mortal's  height.' 
And  ever  nighll)'  unseen  she  came 

And  kiss'd  him  asleep,    lo   her  heart's 
desire, 
Though  his  breath  mel  hers  with  the  fever'd 

or  a  fatal  fire. 


irhim, 


Wherever  his  feel  mighi  come  and  go, 
[□  the  sunless  hours  :  and  all  the  day 
She  marked  his  motion  from  far  away, 
^d  heard  his  voice,  through  the  shine  and 

the  shower. 
Like  the  voice  of  a  bird  t 

But  there  came  an  hour 
When  the  Shepherd  who  called  him  son  lay 

And  when  he  was  buried  the  Cbangding 

said— 
'  I  wi.l  take  my  slaif,  and  will  ktave  this 

pUce, 
And  seek  new  fortunis— God  give  me  grace 
That  I  prosper  well  I '    And  away  he  went, 

'  ■  well-content, 

Hopeful  and  fearless,  merry  and  gay, 
Over  the  hills  and  tar  away  ; 
And  all  alone  I 


Hiss 
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Yet  not  alone, 
For  siep  by  step,  and  stone  by  stone, 
Where'er  he  rested— fleet  as  whid. 
His  Spirit  Mother  came  behind ; 
Creeping  to  darkness  all  the  day. 
But  ever  In  the  co!d  moonray 
Finding  his  footprints,  kissing  them, 
And  often  where  his  mlment  hem 
Had  brushed  ihe  warm  dew  from  the  grass. 
Strewing  pate  Bowers.    Thus  did  she  pass 
Till  braien  dty  gates  by  night 
She  saw  him  enter.    Stilt  and  white. 
She  followed. 

Weary  to  tall  and  hear 
Were  the  Changeling's  doings  for  many  A 


«H 
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B^^i  the  Spirit  mr  as  the  time  fled  on  His  heart  kept  time ;  while  otcriiead 

That  his  cheek  fpem  paler,  his  brij^ht  eye  \  Stxange  sons  of  socrov  gUmmered  red. 

.  .  .  Weary  to  tdl  and  wtarf  to  hear 
The  Changeling's  doings  for  many  a  year ! 
Weary  to  tell  bow  the  Spirit  dim 
Moaning  in  misery  (bOowed  him. 
For  whene'er  she  gaxed  on  his  features  now. 
On  the  bearded  chin  and  the  branded  brow. 
She  shuddered,  and  often,  when  she  crept 
Into  the  tent  where  the  warrior  slept. 
She  saw  on  his  hand  a  blood-red  stain. 

And  she  kissed  the  stain  again  and  again 
With  her  cold  pure  lips,— bat  it  would  noC 
goi 

V. 

The  Battle-Fikux 

One  night  she  walked  with  a  foot  of  snow 
Thro'  a  battle-field  ;  and  the  Moon  on  high 
Swam  thro'  the  film  of  a  starry  sky. 
And  the  breath  of  the  Moon«  like  hoar-frost 

shed, 
Gleamed  on  the  dreadful  drifts  of  dead. 
Then  she  saw  him  standing  amid  it  all 
Living  and  bloody,  ghastly  and  tall. 
With  a  hand  on  his  moaning  horse's  mane ! 
And  his  face  was  awful  with  hate  and  pain. 
And  his  eyes  were  mad — for  beneath  him 

lay. 
Quivering  there  in  the  pale  rooonray, 
A  wounded  foe — while  with  red  right  hand 
He  held  in  the  air  a  bloody  brand 
To  cleave  him  down  1 

Before  his  look 
One  moment  the  Spirit  Mother  shook  ; 
He  could  not  hear  her,  he  could  not  see. 
But  she  shriek'd  aloud  in  her  agony  1 
He  glared  all  roimd  him  like  one  in  dread 
Of  a  voice  from  heaven  or  a  ghost  fix>m  the 

dead, 
And  he  sheathed  his  sword  >Kith  a  shudder 

soon, 
Alone  in  the  light  of  the  lonely  Moon  .  .  . 
O  Moon  1  immortal  Moon  f 

VI. 

TOB  Abbot  Paul. 

ocmie  and  gone, 

knelt  down  and 


Lefs  happy  and  bright ;  for  he  dwelt,  be> 

h.ldl 
Where  men  and  women  were  heaping  gold 
And  counting  gems  ;  and  a  yellow  gleam 
Shadowed   the   sight   and   darkened   the 

dream 
Of  his  gentle  face  ;  and  by  lamplight  now 
He  read  and  pondered  with  pallid  brow 
O'er  parchment  scrolls,  and  tomes  which  told 
Of  mystic  manners  of  finding  gold. 

Then,  even  then,  across  him  came 
So  strange  a  change,  so  fierce  a  flame, 
That  he,  forgetting  fever-fraught 
All  things  but  that  one  thing  he  sought. 
Was  wrapt  all  round  with  light  of  dread  1 
And  ever  tossing  on  his  bed 
He  named  a  woman's  name,  and  cried 
That  God  would  bring  her  to  his  side, 
His  and  none  other's  ;  and  all  day 
He  fevered  in  the  hot  sunray 
Behind  her  footprints.     Nc'erthelcss 
His  thirst  was  turned  to  bitterness. 
His  love  to  pain  ;  and  soon  by  night 
The  Spirit  saw  him  standing  white, 
Tmnsfigured  in  a  dumb  despair. 
And  his  wild  shriek  rose  on  the  air. 
While  from  a  far  off  bridal  room 
Came  wafted  through  the  summer  gloom 
The  sound  of  harps  and  lutes  ! 

Then  came 
Long  days  and  nights  of  sin  and  shame. 
For  in  his  agony  the  Man 
Kept  hideous  orgies,  and  his  wan 
Wild  features  gleamed  in  ghastly  mirth. 
While  naked  women-snakes  of  earth 
Twined  round  him  fawning  ;  and  he  drew 
Dark  curtains,  shutting  out  the  blue. 
And  the  sweet  sun  ;  and  all  the  nights, 
In  feverish  flash  of  ghastly  lights, 
He  slew  pure  sleq)  with  sounds  of  sin. 
Then  the  pnle  Mother  peeping  in 
B  held  his  mad  rllsturted  face, 
And  knew  it  not  I 

Time  sped  apao8» 
And  lo  t  ho  changed,  and  forth  again 
He  fkred,  amid  a  mighty  train, 
A  Warrior  now  ;  and  to  the  sound 
Of  martial  itnUnt  hit  head  iwam 
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Since  the  boon  was  gained,  and  her  little 
one 

Found  a  soul  and  cast  a  shade ; 
And  now  by  the  side  of  the  same  still  Mere, 

A  mighty  Monastery  stands, 
And  mom  and  e\'en  its  bell  rings  clear, 

Tinkling  over  the  silver  sands  ; 
And  the  Asrai  as  they  come  and  go 
Hear  the  sounds  in  the  waters  below. 
And  ever  to  them  the  sweet  sounds  seem 
Like  distant  music  heard  in  a  dream, 
And  they  pause  and  smile,  and  they  mur- 
mur '  Hark,' 
With  uplifted  fingers ! 

Old,  old,  old. 
With  hoary  hair  and  beard  snow-white. 
With  vacant  vision  and  senses  cold. 
Crawling  out  to  feel  the  light — 
Like  a  man  of  marble,  gaunt  and  tall. 
Heavy  with  years,  is  the  Abbot  Paul 
Fourscore  years  have  slowly  shed 
Their  snows  on  the  mighty  Abbot's  head — 
But  not  so  white  are  his  thoughts  within. 
That  tell  of  a  long  dark  life  of  sin. 
Ever  he  totters  and  grows  to  the  ground, 
And  ever  by  night  he  hears  a  sound 
Of  voices  that  whisper  his  name  and  weep  ; 
And  he  starteth  up  in  his  nightly  sleep 
With  a  touch  like  a  hand  upon  his  hair, 
And  he  looketh  around  in  a  sick  despair, 
But  he  sec^  nought   And  he  prayeth  low : 
*  Pity  me,  God  ;  and  let  me  go 
Out  of  the  sunlight, — shaking  away 
This  form  hre-fashioned  out  of  clay  ! ' 
And  often  his  dark  beads  counteth  he  : 
'  Maria  Madonna,  come  for  me  i 
For  I  am  sick  of  the  sinful  light«' 

Now  ever  he  readeth  low  each  night 

In  a  parchment  scroll,  with  pictures  qtiaint 

Of  many  a  shining-headed  Saint 

Smiling,  each  'mid  his  aureole. 

O'er  the  dark  characters  of  the  scroll ; 

And  ever  when  he  totters  abroad 

He  bears  this  parchment  scroll  of  God; 

Against  his  heart ;  or  in  the  sun 

He  spells  its  letters  one  by  one 

With  dim  daric  eyes,  as  he  creepeth  slow. 

.  .  'Tis  a  smnmer  even.    The  sun  sinks 
low, 
And  the  light  of  its  solemn  setting  lies 
Golden  and  crimson  on  the  skies, 


Purple  over  the  brow  of  the  hill. 
And  violet  dim  on  the  waters  still 
Of  the  glassy  Mere.     In  the  zenith  blue, 
Already,  dim  as  drops  of  dew, 
Twinkle  the  stars ! 

In  his  great  arm-chair. 
Carried  out  to  the  open  air. 
On  the  edge  of  a  promontory  sweet. 
With  the  waters  rippling  at  his  feet. 
Sits  the  Abbot  Paul ;  and  his  fingers  cold 
Still  grip  that  parchment  holy  and  old. 
Behind  his  chair  there  standeth  grim 
With  cold  black  eyeball  fix'd  on  him, 
A  serving-monk. 

The  air  is  chill. 
The  light  is  low,  but  he  readeth  stiU, 
Mumbling  the  sacred  words  aloud  ; 
And  ever  his  weary  neck  is  bowed 
At  the  names  of  Mary  and  every  Saint ; 
While  ever  fainter  and  more  faint 
His  voice  doth  grow,  as  he  murmureth : 
'  Holy  of  Holies,  drink  my  breath  1 
For  I  am  sick  of  the  sinful  light  1 ' 

.  .  .  The  sun  hath  sunken  out  of  sight 
In  the  cloudy  west  afar  away — 
Chilly  it  groweth,  chilly  and  gray — 
But  who  is  this  with  steps  so  stiU 
Coming  yonder  across  the  hill  ? 
Over  the  peaks  with  a  silvern  tread 
Flashing,  then  rising  overhead 
In  the  open  heaven  of  a  golden  June  ? 

O  Moon  !  white  Summer  Moon  ! 

Down  the  mountain  and  into  the  Mere 
llie  pale  ray  falleth,  so  silvern  clear. 
And  it  creepeth  silently  over  all, 
TiU  it  shineth  full  on  the  Abbot  Paul. 
Where  he  sits  and  prays.     O  see !  O  sec  1 
Sadder,  stiller,  groweth  he, 
But  his  eyes  still  burn  with  a  dying  gleam  ; 
While  faint,  far  off,  as  in  a  dream. 
He  hears  a  murmur,  he  sees  a  light 

Silently,  coldly,  marble  white, 
Pale  and  pure  as  the  moonray  dim. 
Smiling,  outstretching  her  arms  to  him. 
His  Spirit  Mother  upriseth  now ! 

A  light  not  human  is  on  his  brow, 
A  light  no  human  is  in  his  eyes-^ 
Fold  by  fold,  like  a  dark  dis^suisA^ 
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The  mortal  dress  is  dropping  away  ; 
Silently,  slowly,  sinks  the  clay  ; 
His  eyes  see  clear  by  some  mystic  spell, 
And  he  knoweth  the  gentle  presence  well 

'O  Mother  1  Mother  1' 

She  answereth  low : 
'  Come  from  the  gleam  of  the  golden  glow, 
From  the  wicked  flush  of  the  fever'd  strife, 
Back  to  the  mystical  moonlight  life  I 
Thy  heart  is  heavy,  thy  sense  is  drear, 
Weary  with  wandering  many  a  year — 
Come  from  the  sorrows  of  the  Sun  1 
My  own  pale  darling,  my  little  one !  * 

'O  Mother!  Mother  1' 

Her  arms  so  dim 
Are  round  his  neck,  and  she  kisseth  him  1 
She  smoothes  his  hair  with  a  gentle  hand, 
And  she  sings  a  song  of  the  moonlight  land. 
He  listens  and  listens,  but  still  in  a  dream 
Looking  afar  off  his  dark  eyes  gleam, 
Beyond  her,  through  her,  at  some  strange 

thing 
There  on  the  hilltops,  beckoning  ! .  .  . 

Dead  in  his  chair  lies  the  Abbot  Paul, 
But  a  Shape  stands  by  him,  stately  and  tall. 
And  another  Shape  upon  her  knee 
Is  looking  up  in  her  agony. 

•  O  Mother  I  Mother  I '  the  toll  Shape  cries, 
Gazing  on  her  with  gentle  eyes — 

*  O  Mother,  Mother.  I  cannot  stoy— 
A  voice  is  summoning  me  away — 
Up  the  shining  track  of  the  sun. 

Past  the  sphere  of  the  spectral  moon. 
Further,  higher,  my  path  must  run — 
I  have  found  a  Soul,  and  thou  hast  thy 
boon; 
And  the  Soul  is  a  scourge,  and  the  scouxge 
afire. 


And  it  shoots  me  onward  to  strive  and 
soar, 
For  this  is  the  end  of  thy  heart's  desire^ 

I  rest  not,  stoy  not,  for  evermore. 
O  kiss  me,  Mother,  before  I  go  1' 

They  kiss  each  other,  those  shapes  of  snow, 
They  cling  in  the  moonlight,  they  kiss  each 

other — 
'Chfld.  my  chUdl'  and  'Mother!  Motherl' 

Silently,  swiftly,  through  the  air 
Riseth  one  like  a  meteor  fedr, 
Riseth  one  with  a  last  vrild  cry, 

While  the  other  sinks  in  a  silent  swoon. 
And  whiter,  brighter,  over  the  sky, 

Bometh  the  light  of  that  night  of  June  I 

O  Moon  1  sad  Summer  Moon  I 


TO   CLARL 

WITH  THE  PRECEDING  POEM. 

Though  on  the  dullest  dust  we  tread, 
Our  days  are  closed  about  with  dread ; 
Before  our  footsteps  and  behind    • 
Bums  the  white  Light  that  keeps  us  blind. 

If  Life  were  all,  if  Love  were  clay. 

If  the  great  Dream  could  pass  away. 

If  thou  or  I  could  cease  to  be. 

That  Light  would  Ceule.  and  we  should  su  \ 

YoL,  see  and  know,  and  swiftly  pass. 
Like  shapes  from  a  magician's  glass  ;—- 
But  girt  by  godhead  we  remain. 
Though  human  systems  wax  and  wane. 

Enough !  we  fear  not.  thou  and  I, 
Knowing  we  were  not  bom  to  die. 
Because,  at  every  step  we  tread. 
Our  days  are  closed  about  with  dread. 
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'  Lord,  hearken  to  me  1 

Sbvc  all  poor  souls  at  sea  I 
Thy  breath  is  on  their  cheeks, — 

Their  cheeks  are  vfan  wi'  fear  ; 
Nae  man  speaks, 

Kor  wha  could  hear  ? 
The  vriW  while  water  screams, 

The  wind  cries  loud  ; 
I'he  lireflaaghl  gleams 

On  (altered  sail  and  shroud  I 
Under  the  ted  mast-light 

The  hissing  surges  slip  ; 
Thick  reeks  the  storm  o'  night 

Round  hira  that  steers  the  ship,— 
And  his  een  are  Uind, 

And  he  kens  not  where  ihey  run. 
Lord,  be  kind  1 

Whistle  back  Th;  wind. 
For  the  sake  of  Christ  Thy  Son  1' 

,  .  .  And  as  she  prayed  she  knelt  not  on 

But,  standing  on  the  ihreshotdi  looked  to 
Sea, 
Where  all  was  blackness  and  a  waterir 

Save  when   the  dead  light,  flickering  far 
away, 
Flash'd  on   the  line  of  foam  upon  the 

And  showed  the  rib»  of  reef  and  suizing 


Albeit  for  such  she  bush'd  her  heart  lo 

pray. 
With  talleted  plaid  wrapt  tight  around  her 

Sba  ttood  a  space,  spat  on  by  wind  and 
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Then,  sighing  deep,  and  turning  from  the 
Storm, 
She  crept  into  her  lonely  hut  again. 


One  blow  of  such  a 

Could  rend  so  nidc  a  dwelling  like  a  lag. 
There,  gathering  in  the  crannies  overhead. 
Down  fell  Ihespouting  rain  heavy  as  lead.— 

So  that  the  old  roof  and  the  mften  thin 
Dripl  desolately,  looking  on  the  lurf. 
While  btacker  lain-drops  down  the  walls  of 
turf 

Splash'd   momently   on   the   mud-floor 

There,  swinging  from  the  beam,  an  earthen 

Waved  lo  the  wind  and  glimmered  in  the 
damp, 
And  shining  in  the  chamber's  wretched- 
Illumed  the  household  Ihings  of  the  poor 


With  hard  hand  she  pushed  back  her  wild 

And  kissed  him.     '  Whi^l,  my  balm,  for 
Milher'i  near.' 
Then  on  the  shutde  bed  a  figure  thin 

Set  rubbing  sleepy  eyes  : 
A  bearded  man.  with  heavy  hanging  chin, 
And  on  hiiface  alight  not  over-wiie. 
'  Water  I '  he  Mid ;  and  deep  bis  thlni  wu 

Out  of  the  tnoken  pitcher  she  ngtKld, 
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And  yawiung  atee[Mly.  he  gued  around, 
And  itrelched  his  limbs  again,  and  soon 

tlept  sound- 
Stooping,  jhe  srooolh'd  Ms  pillow  'neath 
his  head, 
Still  looking  down  with  eyes  liquid  and 
mild.    ■ 
And  while  she  gaied,  softly  he  slun  tjcred. 
That  bfarded  man.  her  child. 
And  a  child's  dreams  were  his  r  for  as  he 


As  if  lo  catch  the  bird  or  butterfly  i 
And  often  lo  his  bearded  Ups  there  came 

That  lonely  woman's  name  ; 
And  though  the  wrath  of  Ocean  roared 

Thai  one  sweel  word 
Was  all  ihe  woman  heard. 
And  all  she  cared  lo  hear. 

Nol  old  In  years,  though  youth  had  passed 
And  ihe  thin  hair  was  tinged  with  sUver 

gray- 
Close  to  Ihe  noontide  of  the  day  of  life, 
She  stood,  calm  fealmol  like  a  wedded 


'Mong  fishermen  she  dwelt,  a  rude,  rough 

And  more  than  one  had  found  bei  hand 

And  yet  her  face  was  gentle,  thongh  the  nm 


Hodm 
Her  sil 


it  dark  aj 


And  she  had  eyes  liquid  and  sorrow-fraught. 

And  round  her  mouth  were  delicate  lines, 

that  told 

She  was  a.  woman   sweel  wilh  her  own 

thought, 

Though  built  upon  a  large,  beriMc  mould. 


haddi 
What  fisher  of  the  main 
But  knew  her,  and  her  lillle-witted  son? 

the  wildest  waves  of  that  wi^d  coast 
Her  back  boat  hover'd  and  her  nel  was  lost. 
the  watery  solitude 
mother  fished  for  daily  food. 
When   on  calm   nights  the  herring  hosts 
went  by. 
Her  trail  tioal  followed  the  red  smacks 
from  shore 
And  steering  in  ihc  stem  the  man  would  lie 
While  Meg  was  hoisting  sail  or  plying 

Tin,  a  black  speck  against  the  morning  sky. 


Yet  meekly,  since  her  penance  had  been 

Ho-  soft  eyes  sougbl  men's  faces,  nol  Ihe 

Her  learliil  days  were  over  :  she  had  found 
Frm  fooling,  work  lo  do  upon  the  ground  ; 
The  Ekmenis  had  welded  her  at  length 
To  their  own  truth  and  sUengih. 

This  woman  was  no  slight  and  tear-strung 

thing, 
Whose  easy  sghs  fall  lolt  on  suflering. 
But  one  in  whom  no  stranger's  eyes  would 

Kek 
For  pity  mild  and  meek- 
Han's  bnght  was  hen— man's  strength  and 

will  thereto. 
Her  shouldcTS  broatl.  her  step  mu-liln 

and  long ; 


Of  » 


1  sky  and  doud  and  i 


owing  how  Nature  threatens  etc  sbe 
sptinpi. 
She  knew  the  clouds  as  shepherds  know 
'heii  sheep. 

eyes    tmskilled    alike,    yet    differ,  nt 
acta; 
She  knew  the  wondrous  voices  of  the  Deq> ; 
The  tones  of  sea-birds  in-eie  to  ber  a 

Much  faith  was  boi  in  Goo.  who  was  her 

Counge  wu  ben  idgIi  as  Gqd  tiia  lo 
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Lives  had  she  snatched  out  of  the  wasle 

by  night. 

When  wintry  winds  were  blowing ; 
To  sick-beds  sad  her  presence  carried 

light. 
When  (lilie  a  thin  sail  lessening  out  of 

Some  nide.  rough  life  to  the  unknown  Gulf 

For  men  who  scorned  a  feeble  woman's 

Wotild  bearic  to  one  so  strong  and  biave  as 
ihe. 
Whose  &ce  bad  braved  the  lighioing  and 
the  gale, 
And  ne'er  grown  pale, 
Before  ibe  shrill  threat  of  the  murderoiu 


Yet  often,  as  she  lay  a-sleeping  there. 
This  woman  slaned  up  and  blush'd  in 

Stretching  out  arm  embradi^g  the  thin  air. 

Naming  an  unknown  name  : 
There  was  a  bearkening    hunger  in  her 

If  sudden  footsteps  sounded  on  her  ear  ; 
And  when  strange  seamen  came  unto  the 

She  read  (heir  facxs  in  a  wretched  Fear  ; 
And  finding  not  the  object  of  her  quest. 
Her  hand  she  lield  hard  on  bei  heaving 

And  wore  a  while  look,  and  drew  feeble 

Like  one  that  hungereth. 

It  was  a  night  of  summer,  yet  the  wind 
Had  wafted  from  God's  wastes  the  rain- 
clouds  dank, 
Blown  out  Heaven's  thousand  eyes  and  left 

ii  blind, 
Though  now  and  then  the  Moon  gleamed 
moist  behind 
The  rack,  till,  smitten  by  the  drift,  she 
sank. 

Gut  the  Deep  roared  ; 
Suclted  to  the  black  clouds,  spumed  the 
foam-fleck'd  main, 


While  lightning  rent  the  slorm-rack  like 
And  earthward  rolled  the  gray  smoke  of  the 


And  in  her  ear  a  thin  voice  mmmured, 

'If  he  be  rfiflrf— be  rfmrf/' 
Then,  even  then,  the  woman's  lace  went 
white 
And  awful,  and  her  eyes  were  fixed  in 
fear. 
For  suddenly  all  the  wild  screams  of  night 
Were  hushed  :  the  Wind  lay  down  ;  and 
she  could  hear 
Strange  voices  gather  round  her   in  the 

Sounds  of  invisible  feet  across  the  room, 
And  after  that  the  mslle  of  a  shroud. 

And  then  a  creaking  door, 
And  last  tbe  coronach,  full   shrill  and 

Ofwomenclapping  bands  and  weeping  sore. 


Now  Meg  knew  » 


Because  the  Glamour  touched  ber  Uds  like 

And  scorch'd  her  heart :  but  in  a  waking 

Quiet  she  stayed, — not   stirring, — cold  as 
death. 
And  f.  It  those  voices  cn>on  ; 
Then  suddenly  she  beard  a  human  shout, 
Tlie  hurried  falling  of  a  tool  without, 
Then  a  hoarse  voice— a  knocking  at  the 

'litg.  Mtgt  A  Slat  <»b>rtr 
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Now  mark  the  woman  1    She  hath  risen 

her  height, 
Her  dripping  plaid  is  wrapt  around  her 

tight. 
Tight  clenched  in  her  palm  her  fingers  are 
Her  eye  is  steadfast  as  a  fixed  star. 
One  look  upon  her  child — he  sleepeth  on — 
One  step  unto  the  door,  and  she  is  gone : 
Bardboted  out  into  the  dark  she  fares, 
And  comes  where,  nibbing  e>'elids  thick 

with  sleep, 
The   half-clad   fishers   mingle  oaths  and 

prayers, 
And  look  upon  the  Deep. 

,  .  .  Black  was  the  oozy  lift. 
Black  was  the  sea  and  land  ; 
Hither  and  thither,  thick  with  foam  and 
drift. 
Did  the  deep  Waters  shift, 
Swinging  with  iron  clash  on  stone  and 
sand. 
Faintlier  the  heavy  Rain  was  falling, 
Faintlier,  faintlier  the  Wind  was  calling. 
With  hollower  echoes  up  the    drifting 
dark  I 
While  the  swift  rockets  shooting  through 

the  night 
Flash'd  past   the   foam-flecked  reef  with 
phantom  light, 
And  showed  the  piteous  outline  of  the 
bark, 
Rising  and  falling  like  a  living  thing. 

Shuddering,  shivering, 
While,  bowling  beastlike,  the  white  breakers 

there 
Spat  blindness  in  the  dank  eyes  of  despair. 
Then  one  cried,  '  She  has  sunk  I ' — and  on 
the  shore 
Men    shook,   and    on    the  heights  the 
women  cried ; 
But,  lo  !  the  outline  of  the  bark  once  more  1 
While  flashing  faint  the  blue  light  rose 
and  died. 
Ah,  God,  put  out  Thy  hand  !  all  for  the 

sake 
Of  little  ones,  and  weary  hearts  that  wake 
Be  gentle  !  chain  the  fierce  waves  with  a 
chain  ! 
I^t  the  gaunt  seaman's  little  boys  and  girb 
Sit  on  his  knee  and  play  with  his  black 
curls 
Yet  once  again  1 


And  breathe  the  frail  lad  safely  through  the 

foam 
Back  to  the  hungry  mother  in  her  home  I 
And  spare  the  bad  man  with  the  frenzied 

eye  ; 
Kiss  him,  for   Christ's  sake,  bid   Thy 

Death  go  by — 
He  hath  no  heart  to  die  1 

Now  faintlier  blew  the  wind,  the  thhi  rain 
ceased. 
The  thick  doud  cleared  like  smoke  from 
off  the  strand. 
For,   lol   a  bright  blue  glimmer   in   the 
East,— 
God  putting  out  His  hand  I 
And  overhead  the  rack  grew  thinner  too. 

And  through  the  smoky  gor^e 
The  Wind  drave  past  the  stars,  and  faint 
they  flew 
Like  sparks  blovm  from  a  forge  1 
And  now  the  thousand  foam-flames  o'  the 
Sea 
Hither  and  thither  flashing  visibly ; 
And  gray  lights  hither  euid  thither  came 

and  fled. 
Like  dim  shapes  searching  for  the  drownM 

dead ; 
And  where  these  shapes  most  thickly  glim- 
mer'd  by, 
Out  on  the  cruel  reef  the  black  hulk 
lay. 
And  cast,  against  the  kindling  eastern  sky. 
Its   shape   gigantic   on   the   shrouding 
spray. 

Silent  up>on  the  shore,  the  fishers  fed 
Their  eyes  on  horror,  waiting  for  the 

close, 
AMien  in  the  midst  of  them  a  shrill  voice 
rose: 

'The  boat  I  the  boat  I '  it  said. 
Like  creatures  startled  from  a  trance,  they 
turned 
To  her  who  spake ;  tall  in  the  midst  stood 
she. 
With  arms  uplifted,  and  with  ejres  that 
yearned 
Out  on  the  murmuring  Sea. 
Some,     shrugging    shoulders,    homeward 
turned  their  eyes, 
And   others  answered  back  in   bratal 
speech ; 
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Bat  some,  strong-bearted,  ntleiiiig  ihouis 

and  cries, 
Followed   [ha   fearlesi  vniman   np   the 

A    nub    to    seaward — black    conFusion- 


The  long  oan  smite,   the   bla^k   boat 

springs  from  land  I 

Aroimd  tbe  thkk  spray  flies : 

Tfae  v,-a.ves  roll  on  and  seem  to  overwhelm. 

With   Mowing  hair  and  onward-gaiing 


Dead  Calm. 

Dawk  ;  and  the  Deep  was  siilL    From  iha 

bright  strand. 
Meg.  sbading  eyes  against  the  morning  sun. 
Gazed  seaward.     After  trouble,  there  was 

Smooth,   inany.coIoured  as  a  ring-dove't 

Stretcb'd  the  still  Sea,  and  on  its  eastern 


The  V 


eyes 


1  Stands  erect,  and  grips  the 


Now  fearless  heart,  Meg  Btane,  or  all  must 

diel 
Let  nol  tbe  skili'd  hand  ibwan  the  steadbst 

The  crested  wave  comes  near,  —crag-like  it 

Above   yoa,   scattering    round   its   chilly 

showers: 
One  flutter  of  the  hand,  and  all  is  done  I 
Now  steel  thy  heart,  thou  woman-hearted 

Softly  the  good  helm  {^des  ; 
Round  to  the  liquid  ridge  the  boat  leaps 

hghi,- 
Kidden  an  instant, — on  tbe  foaming  height. 
Dripping  and  quivering  like  a  bird,   it 

Athwart  the  ragged  rift  the  Moon  looms 


he  sighing  Sea  it  shimmerelh  ; 
he  light  illumes  the  reefi  'tis 

le  wreck,  as  the  dark  boat  dnws 


Save  the  wild  n 


s  as  they  whirl  and 


aihery  drms  flecked  the  lightening 
lue. 
Beneath,  the  Deep's  own  breathing  made  a 

And  up  the  weedy  beach  the  blue  waves 

Falling  in  one  thin  line  of  cieam-white  foam. 

Seaward  the  wotnac  gazed,  with  keen  eye 

filed 
On  a  dark  shape  that  floated  on  the  cahn. 
Driftingasseaweed:  siilland  black  it  lay,— 
Tbe  outline  of  a  Ufeless  human  shape  : 
And  yet  it  was  no  drowntd  mariner, 
For  she  who  looked  was  smiling,  and  her 

Looked  merry ;   still  more  merry  when  a 

bo«t. 
With  pale  and  timorous  fishermeDi  drew 

nigh; 
And   as  the  fearful  boatmen  paused  and 

gflied, 
A  boat's  length  distant,  leaning  on  their 

The  shape  took  life — dash'd  up  a  dripping 
head, 
sming — Sung  up  its  Limba  with  fiash  of 

,  with  a  shrill  and  s[nrit-thriUing  cry, 
Dived  headlong,  as  a  monster  of  the  main 
Plunges  deep  down  when  startled  on  its 

Of  glassy  waters.   "Tvrai  the  woman's  child. 
The  witless  water-haunter — Angus  filane. 
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Bom  amid  algae  of  the  slimy  ooze. 

A  child,   he  sported  on    its    sands,  and 

crept 
Splashing  with  little  feet  amid  the  foam ; 
And  when  his  limbs  were  stronger,  and  he 

reached 
A  young  man's  stature,  the  great  Gulf  had 

grown 
Fair  and  familiar  as  his  mother's  face. 
Far  out  he  swam,  on   windless  summer 

days, 
Floating  like  fabled  mermen  far  from  land, 
lounging  away  from  startled  fishermen 
With  eldrich  cry  and  wild  phantasmic  glare, 
And  in  the  untrodden  halU  below  the  sea 
Awaking  wondrous  echoes  that  had  slept 
Since   first   the   briny   Spirit  stirred  and 

breathed. 
On  nights  of  summer  in  the  gleaming  bay 
He  glistened  like  a  sea-snake  in  the  moon, 
Splashing  with  trail  of  glistening  phosphor- 
fire, 
And  laughing  shrill  till  echo  answer'd  him, 
And  the  pale  helmsman  on  the  passing 

boat. 
Thinking  some  Demon  of  the  waters  cried, 
Shivered  and  prayed.     His  playmates  were 

the  wave*, 
The  sea  his  playground.     On  his  ears  were 

soimds 
Sweeter  than  human  voices.    On  his  sense. 
Though  sadden'd  with  his  silent,  life,  there 

stde 
A  motion  and  a  murmur  that  at  times 
Brake  through  his  hps,  informing  witless 

words 
With  strange  sea-music     In  his  infancy. 
Children  had  mocked  him :  he  had  shunned 

their  sports. 
And  haunted  lonely  places,  nurturing 
The  bright,  fierce,  animal  splendour  of  a 

soul 
That  ne'er  was  clouded  by  the  mental  mists 
That  darken  oft  the  dreams  of  wiser  men. 
Only  in  winter  seasons  be  was  sad ; 
For  then  the  loving  Spirit  of  the  Deep 
Repulsed  him,  and  its  smile  was  mild  no 

more; 
And  on  the  strand  he  wandered ;  from  dark 

caves 
Gazed  at  the  Tempest ;  and  from  day  to 

day 
Moaned  to  his  mother  for  the  happy  time 


When  swifts  are  sailing  on  the  wind  o'  the 

South, 
And  summer  smiles  a£Eur  off  through  the 

rain. 
Bringing  her  golden  circlet  to  the  Sea. 

And  as  the  deepening  of  strange  melody. 
Caught  from  the  unknown  shores  beyond 

the  seas. 
Was  the  outspreading  of  his  life  to  her 
Who  bare  him ;  yea,  at  times,  the  woman's 

womb 
Seemed  laden  with  the  load  of  him  unboni» 
So  close  his  being  clave  imto  her  flesh. 
So  link'd  was  his  strange  spirit  with  her 

own. 
The  faint  forebodings  of  her  heart,  when 

first 
She  saw  the  mind-mists  in  his  in£uit  eyes. 
And  knew  him  witless,  turned  as  years  wore 

on 
Into  more  spiritual,  less  selfish  love 
Than  common  mothers  feel;  and  he  had 

power 
To  make  her  nature  deeper,  more  alive 
Unto  the  supernatural  feet  that  walk 
Our  dark  and  troubled  waters.      Thence 

was  bom 
Much  of  her  strength  upon  the  Sea,  her 

trust 
In  the  Sea's  Master  1  thencei  moreover, 

grew 
Her  faith  in  visions,  warnings,  fantasies. 
Such  as  came  ever  thronging  on  her  heart 
When  most  her  eyes  looked  inward — to  the 

place 
Fraught  with  her  secret  sorrow. 

As  she  gazed. 
Smiling,  the  bearded  face  of  Angus  rose 
Nearer  to  shore,  and  panting  in  the  sun. 
Smiled  at  the  fishers.    Then  the  woman 

.  turned. 
And  took,  with  man-like  step  and  slow,  a 

path 
Th^t,  creeping  through  the  shadows  of  the 

cliffs. 
Wound  to  the  dachan.   In  the  clear,  bright 

dawn 
Lay  Thornock  glittering,  while,  thin  and 

blue, 
Curl'd  peat-smoke  from  the  line  of  fisher-huts 
That  parted  the  high  shingle  from  the  lancL 
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He  seemed  lo  beckon,  m 


Went  stooping  men  and  women,  seeldng 

Treasure  or  drifl-wood  floating  from  the 

Beyond,  some  stood  in  fish-boats,  peering 

Seeking  the  diownGd  dead ;  and,  near  at 

So  near,  a.  (all  inan  might  have  waded 

With  a  dty  beard,  the  weedy  reef  loora'd 
red. 


And,  screaming,  settled.    But  not  thi 

Now  look'd  Meg  Blane.    Along  the  buls 

she  wetit — 
Among  the  rain;  pools  where  plajied  and 

Brown  and  barefooted  bairns— among  the 


ing  ;  Ihun 


nch'd  light,  a.  dark  frown  wrinkled  on 
his  brow. 
And  still  he  lay  like  one  awaiting  doom  ; 
But  suddenly,  in  agony  supreme, 
"   ■     athcd  like  one  who  struggles,  sinks, 

d  drowns ; 

Strangling,  with  wavering  arms  and  quiver- 
ing limbs, 
And  screaming  in  his  throat,  he  fought  for 

life; 
Till,  half-awakeniog  with  the  agony. 
His  glaiCd  eyes  he  opened,  glaring  round. 
While  Meg  drew  shivering  back  into  the 

Again,  with  deeper  breath,  as  if  relieved. 
He  dropp*d  his  bearded  face  Upon  his  arm, 
And  dream'd  again. 

Then  Meg  stole  stilly  forth. 
And  in  the  outer  chamber  found  a  lamp, 
And  lit  the  same  in  silence,  and  returned 
On  tiptoe  to  the  sleeper.    As  she  went, 
White  ai  a  murdered  woman's  grew  her 


ming  In  the  sua— udiQ  she 

The  cottage  she  was  seeking.    At  the  door. 
Smoking  his  pipe,  a  gristly  Fisher  sat. 
Looking  to  xa.      With  him   she  spoke 

awhile. 
Then,  with  a  troubled  look,  entered  the 

And  sought  the  inner  chamber. 


A  deep  white  streak  aciou  the  land-sticwn 

AD  else  in  shadow  ;  and  the  room  was  sliQ, 
Save  for  a  bravy  breathing,  as  of  one 
In  quiet  sleep.     Within  the  wall's  recess. 
On  the  rude  bed  of  stiaw  the  sleeper  lay. 
His  head  upon  his  arm,  the  sickly  light 
Touching  his  uptuni'd  face ;  while  Meg 

And  gazed  upon  him  with  a  stranger's  eyei. 
Quiet  and  pitying.    Though  bis  sleep  was 

His  dreams  were  troubled.    Throwing  up 
his  arms. 


face. 

Her  teeth  v 

eyes 


re  clench'd  together  ;  and  her 
in  ring  of   widening  wonder 


With  ring   0 

In  fcver'd  fascination  upon  him 
Who  slumbered.    Closer  still  she  crept, 
Holding  the  lamp  aloft,  until  his  breath 
Was  hot  upon  her  cheek, — so  gaunt,  so 

It  seemed  het  time  was  come.    Yet  in  her 


food 


look 
Was  famine.  As  one  fiunish'd 

=r  long  agony,  and  thinks  it  dream, 
I   gazed   and   gated,  nor  stirred,  nor 
breathed,  nor  lived, 
Save  in  her  spirit's  hunger  flashing  forth 
Out  of  her  face  ;  till  suddenly  the  man, 
Hall-opening  bis  eyes,  reached  out  his  arms 
And  gript  her,  dying,   '  Silence  1   pray  to 

She's  sinking  1 '  then,  with  shrill  and  awful 

Awakened. 

And  the  woman  wotild  have  fled, 
Had  be  not  gript  her.    In   her  lace  his 
gated. 
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Thrusting  one  hand  into  his  silvered  hair, 
Seeking   to    gather    close    his    scattered 

thoughts, 
And  his  eye  brightened,  and  he  murmured 

low, 
•Where  am  I?    Dead  or  living?    Ah,  I 

live  I 
The  ship?  the  ship?*     Meg  answered  not, 

but  shrank 
Into  the  shadow  ;  till  she  saw  the  mists 
Pass  from  his  bearded  face  and  leave  it 

clear, 
And  heard  his  voice  grow  calmer,  measured 

now 
By  tranquil  heart-beats.     Then  he  asked 

again, 
'The  ship?      How   many    live  of   those 

aboard?* 
And  when    she  answered   he   alone  was 

saved, 
He  groaned  ;  but  with  a  sailor's  fearless 

look, 
•  Thank  God  for  that ! '  he  said  ;  '  and  yet 

He  might 
Have  spared  a  better  man.     Where  am  I, 

friend?' 
'  On  the  north  coast,'  said  Meg,  '  upon  the 

shore 
At  Thomock.' 

Could  the  seaman,  while  she  spake. 
Have  marked  the  lurid  light  on  that  pale 

face, 
All  else, — the  Storm,  the  terrible  fight  for 

life- 
Had  been  forgotten  ;  but  his  wearied  eye 
Saw  dimly.     Grasping  stiU  her  quivering 

wrist. 
He  question'd  on ;  and.  summoning  strength 

of  heart, 
In  her  rude  speech  she  told  him  of  the 

storm: 
How  from  the  reef  the  rending  Ship  bad 

rolled 
As  aid  drew  nigh ;  how.  hovering  near  its 

tomb. 
The  fishers  from  the  whirling  waters  dragged 
Two  drowned  seamen,  and  himself,  a  corpse 
In  seeming;   how    by  calm    and    tender 

care. 
They  wound  his  thin  and  bloody  thread  of 

life 
Out  of  the  slowly-loosening  hands  of  Death. 


in. 
A  Troubled  Deep. 

Then,  with  strange  trouble  in  her  eyes. 

Meg  Blane 
Stole  swiftly  back  unto  her.  hut  again. 
Like   one  that   flyeth  from  some  fearful 

thing ; 
Then  sat  and  made  a  darkness,  covering 
Her  face  wiih  apron  old,  thinking  apart ; 
And  yet  she  scarce  could  think,  for  ache  of 

heart, 
But  saw  dead  women  and  dead  men  go  by, 
And  felt  the  wind,  and  heard  the  waters  cry, 
And  on  the  waters,  as  they  washed  to  shore. 
Saw  one  Face  float  alone  and  glimmer  hear 
Tlueugh  the  green  darkness  of  the  breaking 

brine. 

And  Meg  was  troubled  deep,  nor  could 

divine 
The  wherefore  of  her  trouble,  since  'twas 

clear 
The  face  long  wearied  for  at  last  was  near. 
Since  all  her  waiting  on  was  at  an  end. 
Ay,  Meg  was  dull,  and  could  not  compre> 

hend 
How  God  put  out  His  breath  that  day,  and 

blew 
Her  lover  to  her  feet  before  she  knew, 
Yet  misted  the  dull  future  from  her  sight ; 
Wherefore  she  stared  stark  down  on  her 

delight 
As  on  a  dead  face  washing  in  from  sea. 
But  when  she  understood  fiill  certainly 
The   thing   had  come  according  to  her 

prayer, 
Her  strength  came  back  upon  her  unaware. 
And  she  thank'd  GrOD.  albeit  the  pleasure 

seemed 
Less  absolute  a  bliss  than  she  had  dreamed 
When  it  was  a  sweet  trouble  far  away ; 
For  she  was  conscious  how  her  hair  was 

gray. 
Her  features  worn,   her  flesh's  freshness 

gone, 
Through  toiling  in  the  sun  and  waiting  on ; 
And  quietly  she  murmur'd,  weeping  not, 
'  Perchance—for  men  forget— he  hath  fofw 

got!' 

And  two  long  da}^  she  was  too  dazed 
and  weak 
To  step  across  the  sands  to  him,  and  speak; 
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Bui  on  the  third  day,  pale  i 


Not  heeding  while  the  lilde-witted  one, 
Mouth'dal  the  sen  and  muttered  in  the  sun. 
And  firmly  stepping  on  along  the  shore, 
She  saw,  afer  off  at  the  cottage  door. 
The  figure  of  her  shipwrecked  manner  ; 
When,  deeply  troubled  by  a  nameless  fear. 
She  lingered,   and  she  lingered,  pale  and 

Then,  coming  near,  she  noted  how  the 

Sal  sickLv,  holding  out  his  arm  to  please 
A  fisher  child  he  held  between  his  knees, 
Whose  eyes  looked  on  the  mighty  arm  and 

Where  ships,  strange  faces,  anchors,  pic- 

Prick'd  blue  into  the  skinwith  many  a  slain; 
And,  sharply  marking  the  man*s  face,  Meg 

Blane 
Was  cheered  and  holpen,  and  she  trembled 

less. 
Thinking,  '  His  heart  is  full  of  kindliness.' 
And,  feeling  that  the  thing  if  to  be  done 
Must  be  done  straight,  she  hastened  with 

And,  though  she  saw  the  man's  shape  grow- 

Came  up  with  sickly  smile  and  spake  to 

Pausmg  not,  though  she  scarce  could  hear 


•HasAi 


icintyre 


And  added  quickly,  '  I  am  Maggie  Kane ! ' 

Whereat  the  man  was  smit  by  sudden  pain 

And  wonder — yea,  the  words  he  heard  her 

Wore  like  a  jet  of  fire  upon  his  cheek ; 
And,  rising  up  erect. '  Meg  Blane ! '  he  cried. 
And,   while  and  chilly,   ibiust  the  bairn 

And  peered  upon  the  woman  aO  aioaied. 
While,  pressing  hard  upon  her  heart,  she 

Blankly  at  the  dim  mill  she  knew  was  be. 

For  a  short  space  both  aiood  confosedly. 
In  silence  ;  but  the  man  was  first  to  gain 
Calmness  to  think  and  power  to  speak 


And,  though  his  lips  were  bloodless  and 
prest  tight, 

his  eyes  he  forced  a  feeble  light. 
Taking  her  shivering  hand,    naming  her 


In  forced  kind  tones 
Nor  sought  to  greet  hi 


yet  with  a  secret 
'  more  with  touch  or 


Bui  she.  who  had  waited  on  so  long  for  this. 
Feeling  her  hand  between  his  fingers  rest. 
Could  brar  no  more,    but   fell   upon  bis 

Sobbing  and  moaning  like  a  little  bairn. 

Then,  with  her  wild  arms  round  him,  he 


Lang,  tang  bae  I  been  waiting  by  the  Sea, 
Waiting  and  wailing,  praying  on  my  knee  ; 
And  God  said  I  should  look  again  on  you. 
And,  though  I  scarce  believed,  God's  word 

And  He  hath  put  an  end  to  my  distress  1 ' — 
E'en  as  she  spoke,  her  son  plucked  at  her 

Made  fierce  grimaces  at  the  man,  and  tried 
~  her  from  Ihe  breast  whereon  she 


cried; 


But  looking  up,  she  pointed  to  her  child. 
And  look'd  into  her  lover's  eyes,  and  smiled. 
'God  help  him,  Angus  I    'Tis  Ihi  BaimI' 

Not  noled  how  the  man  grew  shamed  and 
red. 


For  now  Meg's  heart  was  wandering  bz 

And  to  her  soul  it  seemed  but  yeslenlay 
That,  standing  inland  in  a  heathery  dell. 
At  dead  of  nighl,  she  bade  this  man  lare- 


'  Ttgnil;  Anitict,  to 
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And  many  her  in  church  by  holy  rite ; 
And  at  the  memory  a  qniet  light, 
Rose-like  and  maiden,  came  upon  her  face, 
And  softened  her  tail  shape  to  nameless 

grace. 
As  warm  winds  blowing   on  a  birk-tree 

green 
Make  it  one  rippling  sheet  of  radiant  sheen. 

But  soon  from  that  remembrance  driven 

again 
By  the  man's  silence  and  his  pallid  pain, 
She  shivered  for  a  moment  as  with  cold. 
And  left  his  bosom,  looking  grieved  and 

old. 
Yet  smiling,  forcing  a  strange  smile,  and 

seeking 
For  tokens  in  his  face  more  sweet  than 

speaking. 
But  he  was  dumb,  and  with  a  pallid 

frown, 
Twitching  his  fingers  quick,  was  looking 

down. 
'  What  aik  thee,  Angus  ? '  cried  the  woman, 

reading 
His  face  with  one  sharp  look  of  interceding; 
Then,  looking  downward  too,  she  paused 

apart. 
With  blood  like  water  slipping  through  her 

heart. 
Because  she  thought,  'Alas,  if  it  should  be 
That  Angus  cares  no  more  for  mine  and 

me, 
Since'  I  am  old  and  worn  with  sharp  dis- 
tress. 
And  men  like  pretty  looks  and  daintiness ; 
And  since  we  parted  twenty  years  have 

past. 
And  that,  Indeed,  is  long  for  a  man's  love 

to  last  i ' 

But,  agonised  with  looking  at  her  woe. 
And  bcDX  to  end  her  hope  with  one  sharp 

blow, 
The  troubled  man,  uplifting  hands,  spake 

thus. 
In  rapid  accents,  sharp  and  tremulous : 
*  Too  late,  Meg  Blane  1  seven  years  ago  I 

wed 
Another  woman,  deeming  you  were  dead, — 
And  I  have  bairns  I '   And  there  he  paused. 

for  fear. 


As  when,  with  ghostly  voices  in  her 
WhOe  in  her  soul,  as  in  a  little  well 
The  silver  moonlight  of  the  Glamour  fell. 
She  had  been  wont  to  hark  of  nights  alone. 
So  stood  she  now,  not  stirring,  still  as  stone, 
While  in  her  soul,  with  desolate  refrain. 
The  words,  •  Too  late!'  rang  o'er  and  o'er 

again ; 
Into  bis  face  she  gazed  with  ghastly  stare  ; 
Then  raising  her  wild  arms  into  the  air. 
Pinching  her  face  together  in  sharp  fear, 
She    quivered  to   the   ground  without  a 

tear, 
And  put  her  face  into  her  hands,  and  thrust 
Her  hair  between  her  teeth,  and  spat  it 

forth  like  dust 

And  though,  with  pity  in  his  guilty  heart. 
The  man  spake  on  and  sought  to  heal  her 

smart. 
She  heard  not,  but  was  dumb  and  deaf  in 

woe; 
But  when,  in  pain  to  see  her  grieving  so. 
Her  son  put  down  his  hand,  and  named  her 

name. 
And  whispered,   '  Mither  I  mitber  1  let  us 

hamel' 
She  seized  the  hand,  and  smoothed  her 

features  wan. 
And  rose  erect,  not  looking  at  the  man. 
But,  gazing  down,  moved  slowly  from  the 

spot. 

Over  this  agony  I  linger  not 
Nor  shall  I  picture  how  on  that  sad  shore 
They  met  and  spoke  and  parted  yet  once 

more. 
So  calmly  that  the  woman  understood 
Her  hope  indeed  had  gone  away  for  good. 
But  ere  the  man  departed  from  the  place 
It  seemed  to  Meg,  contemplating  his  face. 
Her  love  for  him  had  ne'er  been  so  intense 
As  it  had  seemed  when  he  was  far  from 

thence ; 
And  many  a  thing  in  him  seemed  little- 
hearted 
And  mean  and  loveless ;  so  that  ere  they 

parted 
She  seemed  unto  her  sorrow  reconciled. 
And  when  he  went  away,  she  almost  smiled, 
But  bitterly,  then  turned  to  toil  again. 
And  felt  most  hard  to  all  the  world  of 
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'  And  the  Spirit  at  Cod  moved  upon  Ihc  waun.' 

Lord,  vith  how  small  a  thing 
Thou  canst  prop  up  the  heart  agninsi  the 

A  little  glimmering 
ts  all  we  crave  I 
Tbe  lustre  of  a  love 
That  bath  no  being, 
The  pale  point  of  a  little  star  above 
Flashing  and  fledng, 
Contents  our  seeing. 
The  house  that  never  will  be  built ;  the  gold 

That  never  wiU  be  told  ; 
The  task  we  leave  undone  when  we  are 

cold; 
The  dear  face  thai  returns  not,  b'jt  is  lying, 
Lick'd  by  the  leopard,  in  an  Indian  cave  ; 
The  coming  rest  thai  eometh  noi,  till,  sigh- 
ing, 
We  turn  our  tiemulovis  gaie  upon  the 
grave. 
And.  Lord,  how  should  we  dare 
Thilher  in  peace  <□  fall, 
Bui  for  a  feeble  glimmering  even  thert — 
Falsest,  some  sigh,  of  all  7 
We  are  as  children  in  Thy  hands  indeed. 
And  Thou  hasteasycomfon  for  our  need, — 
The  shining  o[  a  lamp,  the  tinkling  of  a 
bell. 

Content  us  well. 


Anon  we  see  another  thing  arise. 

And  we  are  comforted  In  our  distress ; 
And,  waiting  on.  wc  walch  it  gUttering, 
Till  In  iu  turn  it  seems  a  sony  thing  ; 

And  even  as  we  weep 
Another  rises,  and  we  smile  again  1 
Till,  wearied  out  with  watching  on  in  vain, 

We  bll  to  sleep. 

And  oft  ooe  little  light  that  lookt  divine 
Is  all  some  slrorig  Soul  seeks  on  mortal 
ground; 

There  are  no  more  to  shine 

When  that  one  thing  is  found. 

If  it  be  worthless,  then  whatshaU  suffice? 

The  lean  hoad  grips  a  speck  that  «m  a 

spark, 


The  heart  is  turned  to  Ice, 
And  all  the  worid  is  dark. 
Hard  are  Thy  ways  when  that  one  thing  Is 
sought. 
Found,  louch'd,  and  proven  nought 
Far  off  i<  is  a  mighty  magic,  strong 

To  lead  a  life  along. 
But,  lo  1  it  shootelh  thitherward,  and  now 
Droppeth,   a    myless    stone,    upon    the 
sod  — 
The  worid  is  lost :   perchance  not   even 
Thou 

Survivesl  it.  Lord  God  1 

In  poverty,  in  paio, 
For  weaiy  ycart  and  long, 
One  biih,  one  1^,  had  comforted  Meg 
Blane, 
Vea,  made  her  brave  and  strong ; 
A  faith  so  faint  it  seemed  not  faith  at  all, 
Rather  a  trouble  and  a  dreamy  fear,— 
A  hearkening  for  a  voice,  for  a  footfall, 
She  never  hoped  in  sober  heart  to  hear : 
This  had  been  all  her  cheer  I 
Vel  with  this  bahn 
Her  Soul  might  have  slept  calm 
For  many  another  year. 
In  terror  and  jn  desolation,  she 

Had  been  sustained, 
And  never  felt  at>andoned  utterly 
While  thai  remained. 
Lord,  ui  how  small  and  poor  a  space  can 

hide 
The  motlvesof  our  patience  and  otupiide,— 
The  due  unto  the  fortnnate  man's  distress. 
The  seciel  of  the  hero's  fearlessness  I 
What  had  sustained  this  Woman  on  the 

When  strong  men  turned  lo  flee? 

Not  courage,  not  despair. 

Not  pride,  not  household  care. 
Not  faith  in  Thee  1 
Nought  but  a  hungry  instinct  blind  and 

A  fond  pathetic  pain : 
A  dreamy  wish  to  gate  again  on  him 
She  never  wholly  hoped  to  see  again  1 

Not  all  at  once, — not  in  an  hour,  a  day 
Did  the  strong  Woman  feel  her  force 

Or  know  how  utterly  had  passed  away 
The  strength  of  her  sad  lwait_ 
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It  was  not  Love  she  missed,  for  Love  was 
dead, 
And  surely  had,  been  dead  long  ere  she 
knew  ; 
She  did  not  miss  the  man's  face  when  it  fled, 

As  passionate  women  do. 
She  saw  him  walk  into  the  world  again, 

And  had  no  pain  ; 
She  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and  watched 
him  go, 
And  thought  it  better  so. 
She  turned  to  her  hard  task- work  as  of  old, 
Tending  her  bearded  child  with  love  ten- 
fold, 
Hoisted  the  sails  and  plied  the  oar, 

Went  wandering  out  from  shore, 
And  for  a  little  space 
Wore  an  unruffled  face, 
Though  wind  and  water  helped  her  heart 

no  more. 
But,  mark :  she  knelt  less  often  on  her 
knees. 
For,  labour  as  she  might. 
By  day  or  night, 
She  could  not  toil  enough  to  give  her  ease. 
And  presently  her  tongue,   with    sharper 
chimes, 

Chided  at  times ; 
And  she  who  had  endured  such  sharp  dis- 
tress 
Grew  peevish,  pain'd  at  her  own  peevish- 
ness; 
And  though  she  did  not  weep, 
Her  features  grew  disfigur'd,  dark,  and 
.  dead, 
And  in  the  night,  when  bitterest  mourners 
sleep. 
She  feverishly  tossed  up>on  her  bed. 

Slowly  the  trouble  grew,  and  soon  she  found 
Less  pleasure  in  the  fierce  yet  friendly 
Sea; 
The  wind  and  water  bad  a  wearier  sound, 
The  moon  and  stars  were  sick  as  corpse- 
lights  be ; 
Then  more  and  more  strange  voices  filled 
her  ear. 
And  ghostly  feet  came  near. 
And  strange  fire  blew  her  eyelids  down,  and 
then 
Dead  women  and  dead  men 
Drippinf  «idi.jptapi>^«  'O^  and  ere  she 


Went  by  in  a  cold  mist ; 
Nor  left  her  strengthen' d  in  her  heart  and 
bold. 

As  they  had  done  of  old  ; 
But  ever  after  they  had  stolen  away 
She  had  no  heart  to  pray  : 
Bitter  and  dull  and  cold, 
Her  Soul  crawl'd  back  into  the  common 
day. 

Out  of  the  East  by  night 

Drew  the  dark  drifting  cloud  ; 
The   air   was    hushed   with    snow-flakes 
wavering  white, 

But  the  seas  below  were  loud  ; 
And  out  upon  the  reef  the  rapid  light 
Rose  from  a  shipwrecked  bark 
Into  the  dark  1 
Pale  stood  the  fishers,  while  the  wind  wail'd 

by. 

Tin  suddenly  they  started  with  one  ciy. 
And  forth  into  the  foam  the  black  boat 

flew. 
And  fearless  to  their  places  leapt  the  crew. 
Then  one  called  out,  '  Meg Blanel* 

But  Meg  stood  by,  and  trembled  and  was 
dumb, 
Till,  smit  unto  the  heart  by  sudden  pain. 
Into  her  hair  she  thrust  her  fingers  numb. 
And  fell  upon  the  sands, 
Nor  answer'd  while  the  wondering  fishers 
called. 
But  tore  the  slippery  seaweed  with  her 
hands. 
And  screamed,  and  was  appalled. 

For,  lo  !  tiie  Woman's  spiritual  strength 

Snapt  like  a  thread  at  length, 
And  tears,  ev'n  such  as  suffering  women 
cry, 

Fell  from  her  eyes  anon  ; 
And  she  knew  well,  although  she  knew  not 
why. 
The  charm  she  had  against  the  deep  was 
gonel 

And  after  that  dark  hour, 
She  was  the  shadow  of  a  strong 
Soul  dead, 
An  terrible  things  of  power 
Turned  into  things  of  dread, 
And  aU  the  peace  of  aU  the  world  had 
fled. 
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Then  only  in  still  weather  did  she  dare 
To  seek  her  bread  on  Ocean,  as  c ' 

And  oil  in  tempcsl  lime  her  shelf  wi 
Her  hearth  alt  black  and  co!d  : 

Then  very  biiierly,  with  heart  gone 
She  clung  about  her  child, 

And  ha; 


oM, 


,e  hunger 


ieyes. 


Had  leant  for  guide  and  light, 
And  food  had  ever  come  into  his  hand. 
And  he  had  known  no  ibougbl  of  sufler- 

Vea,  all  bis  life  and  brealh  on  sea  and  land 

Had  been  bd  easy  thing. 
And  now  there  was  a  change  in  his  sole 
friend 

He  could  not  comprehend. 
Yet  slowly  to  the  shade  of  her  distress 
His  nature  shaped  itself  in  gentleness  I 
And  when  be  found  her  weeping,  he  too 

And,  if  she  laughed,  laughed  out  m  com- 
pany: 
Nay,  often  to  the  fishcr-huls  he  crept. 
And  begged  her  bread,  and  brought  it 
deriy. 


Thus  to  the  bitter  dolour  of  her  days 
In  witless  mimiciy  he  shaped  his  ways  I 
They  fared  but  seldom  now  upon  the  Sea, 

But  wandered  'mid  the  marshes  hand  in 
hand, 
Hunting  for  faggots  on  the  inland  lea, 

Or   picking   dulse  for  food   upon    the 

Something  had  made  the  world  more  sad 
and  strange, 

But  easfly  he  changed  with  the  change. 

For  in  the  very  trick  of  woe  he  clad 

His  feattires,  and  wassad  since  she  was  sad. 

Yea,  leant  hb  chin  upon  his  hands  Uke  her. 
Looking  at  racaocy ;  and  when  the  Deep 
Was  troubloni,  and  she  started  up  from 
sleep. 

He  too  awoke,  irtih  feaifiU  heart  astir ; 

And  still,  the  more  her  loiter  teats  she  ibed 


Upon  his  neck,  marking  that  mimic-woe. 

The  more  in  blind  deep  love  he  fashioned 

His  grief  to  hets,  and  was  contented  so. 

But  as  a  tree  incllneih  weak  and  bare 
Under  an  unseen  weight  of  wintry  air, 
Ueneath  hei  load  the  weary  Woman  bent. 
And,  stooping  double,  waver'd  as  she  went : 
And  the  days  soow'd  their  snows  upon  her 
head 

As  they  wi  nt  by, 
And  ere  a  year  had  fled 
She  felt  that  she  must  die. 

Then  like  a  thing  whom  very  widessitess 

Maketh  indifferent,  she  lingered  on, 
Not  caring  to  abide  with  her  distress, 

Not  caring  to  be  gone ; 
But  gaiing  with  a  dull  and  darkening  eye. 

And  seeing  Dreams  pass  by. 
Not  speculating  whither  she  would  go. 
But  feeling  there  was  nought  she  cared  to 


And  flutter'd  fondly  there. 
And  she  would  feel  her  life  again,  and 

'  O  (lOD  I    when  I  am  gone,  how  will  he 
fare  7  ■ 
And  for  a  little  lime,  for  Angus'  sake, 
Her  hopeless  heart  would  ache, 

Would  swoon  across  her  brain. 

'  O  bairn,  when  I  am  dead. 
How  shall  ye  keep  frae  harm? 

What  hand  will  gie  ye  bread  ? 
What  fire  will  ke^  ye  warm? 
How  shall  ye  dwell  on  earth   awe'  frae 


.je?'- 

'  O  Mither,  dinna  dee  I ' 

■O  bairn,  by  nigh  or  day 
I  hear  nae  sotmds  ava', 
But  voices  of  winds  that  blaw. 

And  the  vojcu  of  ghaists  that  say 
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'  O  baim,  it  is  but  closing  up  the  een, 
And  lying  down  never  to  rise  again. 
Many   a  strong  man's  sleeping  hae  I 
seen,— • 

There  is  nae  pain  1 
I'm  weary,  weary,  and  I  scarce  ken  why ; 
My  summer  has  gone  by, 
And  sweet  were  sleep,  but  for  the  sake  o' 
thee.' — 
'  O  Mither,  dinna  dee  I ' 

When  summer  scents  and  sounds  were  on 
the  Sea, 
And  all  night  long   the   silvern   surge 

plash'd  cool. 
Outside  the  hut  she  sat  upon  a  stool. 
And  with  thin  fingers  fashion'd  carefully. 
While  Angus  leant  his  head  against  her 
knee, 
A  long  white  dress  of  wool. 
'  O  Mither,'  cried  the  man,  •  what  make  ye 
there?' 

•  A  blanket  for  our  bed  ! ' 
•  O  Mither,  it  is  like  the  shroud  folk  we.ir 
When  they  are  drown'd  and  dead  I ' 
And  Meg  said  nought,  but  kissed  him  on 
the  lips. 
And  looked  with  dull  eye  seaward,  where 
the  moon 
Blacken'd  tiie  white  sails  of  the  passing 
ships, 
Into  the  Land  where  she  was  going  soon. 


Then  like  a  light  upon  a  headland  set. 
In  winds  that  come  firom  far-ofif  waters 
blowing, 
The    faint    light    glimmered — ^Ddnter— 
fainter  yet ! 
But  suddenly  it  brighten'd,  at  its  going ; 
And  Meg  sat  up,  and,  lo  !  her  features  wore 
The  stately  sweetness  they  had  known  of 

yore; 
And  delicate  lines  were  round  her  mouth, 
mild  rest 
Was  in  her  eyes,  though  they  were  waxinsT 
dim; 
And  when  the  man  crept  close  unto  her 
breast. 
She  brighten'd  kissing  him. 
And  it  was  clear 
She  had  heard  tidings  it  was  sweet  to  bear. 
And  had  no  longer  any  care  or  fear. 
'  I  gang,  my  bairn,  and  thou  wilt  come  to 
mel' 

'  O  Mither,  dinna  dee  I ' 
But  as  he  spake  she  dropt  upon  the  bed. 
And  darken'd,  while  the  breath  came  thick 

and  fleet : 
'  O  Jessie,  see  they  mind  my  Bairn  I '  she 
said. 
And  quivered. — and  was  sleeping  at  God's 
Feet 


And  in  the  reaping-time  she  lay  abed. 
And  by  her  side  the  dress  unfinish^, 
And  with  dull  eyes  that  knew  not  even  her 

chfld 
She  gased  at  vacancy  and  sometimes  smiled; 
And  ever  her  fingers  work'd,  for  in  her 

thought 
Stitching  and  stitching,  still  the  dress  she 

wrought ; 
And  then  a  beldame  old,  with  blear-eyed 

fkce. 
For  Christ  and  Charity  came  to  the  place. 
And  stilly  sewed  the  woollen  shroud  herself, 
And  set  the  salt  and  candle  on  a  shelf. 
And  like  a  dumb  thing  crouching  moveless 

there. 
Gripping  the  fingers  wan. 
Marking  the  face  with  wild  and  wondering 

stare, 
And  whining  beast-like,  watch'd  the  wit- 
less man. 


When  on  her  breast  the  plate  of  salt  was 
laid. 
And  the  corse-candle  burned  with  sick 
blue  light. 
The  man  crouch'd.  fascinated  and  afraid. 

Beside  her,  moaning  through  the  night ; 
And  answered  not  the  women  who  stole 
near. 
And  would  not  see  nor  hear ; 
And  when  a  day  and  night  had  come  and 

gone. 
Ate  at  the  crusts  they  brought  him,  gazing 

on; 
And  when  they  took  her  out  upon  a  bier, 
He  followed  quietly  without  a  tear  ; 
And  when  on  the  hard  wood  fell  dust  and 
stone. 
He  murmur'd  a  thin  answer  to  the  sound. 
And  in  the  end  he  sat,  with  a  dull  moan. 
Upon  the  new-made  mound. 

Last,  as  a  dog  that  mourns  a  master  dead. 
The  man  did  haunt  that  grave  in  dull 
dumb  pain; 
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Creeping  away  lo  beg  a  litUe  bnad, 

Then  stealing  back  ^ain  ; 

And  only  knaves  and  churls  refused  lo  give 

The  gift  of  bread  or  meal  Ihai  be  might 

Uve- 

Till,  pale  and  pileous-e/ed, 

■      "     K)  hard  to  bear. 


■Mil! 


rheci 


And  crawled  into  the  Ilark,  to  seek  ber 


TBE  BATTLE   OF  DRUMLIE- 
MOOR. 

(COVENANT  PERIOD.) 

Bas  the  door  I   put  out  the  light,  for  it 
gleams  across  the  night, 
And  guides  the  bloody  motioa  of  their 
feet; 
Husb  the  baini  upon  thy  breast,  lest  it 
guide  them  in  tbdr  quest, 
And  wilb  watei  quench  the  bluing  of  the 
peaL 
Now.  Wife,  sit  stiU  and  bark  1— hold  my 
hand  amid  Ihe  daik  ; 
O  Jeanie,  we  are  scattered— e'en  as  sleet  i 

It  was  down  on  Drumliemoor,  where  it 

slopes  upon  the  shore, 

And  looks  upon  the  breaking  of  the  boy. 

In   the  kirkyard  of  the  dead,  where   the 

heather  is  thrice  red 

With  the  blood  of  those  asleep  beneath 


And 


ihe  Howiesons  were  there,  nod  the 
people  of  Glen  Ayr. 
And  we  gathered  in  the  gloom  o'  night— 
to  pray. 

How!    Sit  at  home  In  fear,  when  God's 
Voice  was  in  mine  ear. 
When  the  priests  of  Baal  were  slaughter- 
ing His  sheep? 
Nay  I  there  1  took  my  stand,  with  my  leap- 
hook  in  my  hand. 
For  bloody  was  the  sheaf  that  I  might 
reap; 
And   the   Lord  was  in  His  skies,  with  a 
thousand  dreadful  eyes, 
And  His  breathing  made  a  trouble  on  the 


Each    mortal    of   the    liand    brought   hb 
weapon  in  his  hand. 
Though  the  chopper  or  Ihe  spit  naS  all 


Andnr 


Lodo. 


It  knew  the  work  be  bad 


IF  the  Fiend  should  fall  upon  us  unaware. 
And  our  looks  were  ghastly  white,  but  it 

was  not  with  affright,— 
The  Lord  our  God  was  present  to  otu* 

prayer. 

Ob,  solemn,  sad,  and  slow,  rose  the  stem 

voice  of  Monroe, 
And  he  curst  the  curse  of  Babylon  the 

Whore; 
We  could  not  see  his  face,  but  a  gleam  was 

Like  the  phosphor  of  the  foam  upon  the 

And  the  eyes  of  all  were  dim,  as  they  filed 
themselves  on  him. 
And  the  Sea  filled  up  the  pauses  with  Its 

But  when,   with  accents  calm,  Kilmahoe 
gave  out  the  psalm. 
The  sweetness  of  God's  Voice  upon  his 

With  one  voice  we  praised  the  Lord  of  the 


And  louder 


n  thci 


'Twas  terrible  to  hear  our  cry  rise  deep  and 

Though  we  could  not  see  the  crieis  of  Ihe 
cry. 
But  we  sang  and  gript  our  brands,  and 
touched  each  other's  hands. 
While  a  thin  sleet  smote  our  faces  from 

And,  sudden,  strange,  and  low,  hissed  the 
voice  of  Kilmahoe, 
'  Grip  your  weapons  I    Wait  in  silence  I 
They  are  nigh  I ' 

And  heark'ning.  with  clencb'd  teeth,  we 
could  hear,  across  the  heath. 
The  tramping  of  the  horses  as  Ihey  flew, 
And  no  man  breathed  a  breath,  but  dl  nrera 

iiQIudeuh, 
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And  dose  together  shivering  we  drew  ; 
And  deeper  round  us  fell  all  the  eyeless 

gloom  of  Hell. 
And — the  Fiend  was  in  among  us  ere  we 

knew! 

Then   our   battle-shriek    arose,    mid   the 
cursing  of  our  foes — 
No  face  of  friend  or  foeman  could  we 
mark; 
But  I  struck  and  kept  my  stand  (trusting 
God  to  guide  my  hand), 
And  struck,  and  struck,  and  heard  the 
hell-hounds  bark ; 
And  I  fell  beneath  a  horse,  but  I  reached 
with  all  my  force. 
And  ript  him  with  my  reap-hook  through 
the  dark. 

As  we  struggled,  knowing  not  whose  hand 
was  at  our  throat, 
Whose  blood  was  spouting  warm  into  our 
eyes. 
We  felt  the  thick  snow-drift  swoop  upon  us 
from  the  lift, 
And  murmur  in  the  pauses  of  our  cries  ; 
But,  lo  !  before  we  wist,  rose  the  curtain  of 
the  mist. 
And  the  pale  Moon  shed  a  glimmer  from 
the  skies. 

O  God  I  It  was  a  sight  that  made  the  hair 
turn  white. 
That  wither'd  up  the  heart's  blood  into 
woe, 
To  see  the  &ces  loom  in  the  dimly  lighted 
gloom. 
And  the  butcher'd  lying  bloodily  below ; 
While  melting,  with  no  soimd,  fell  so  peace- 
fully around 
The  whiteness  and  the  wonder  of  the 
Snow  I 

Ay,  and  thicker,  thicker,  poured  the  pale 
Silence  of  the  Lord, 
From  the  hollow  of  His  hand  we  saw  it 
shed. 
And  it  gather'd  round  tis  there,  tUl  we 
groan'd  and  gasp'd  for  air, 
And  beneath  was  ankle-deep  and  stainM 
red; 
And  soon,  whatever  wight  was  smitten  down 
in  fight 
yf%sbnried  in  the  drift  ere  he  was  demll 


Then  we  beheld  at  length  the  troopers  in 
their  strength, 
For  faster,  faster,  faster  up  they  streamed. 
And  their  pistols  flashing  bright  showed 
their  faces  ashen  white. 
And  their  blue  steel  caught  the  driving 
Moon,  and  gleamed. 
But  a  dying  voice  cried,  '  Fly !  *    And  be- 
hold, e'en  at  the  cry, 
A  panic  fell  upon  us.  and  we  screamed  I 

Oh,  shrill  and  awful  rose,  'mid  the  splashing 
blood  and  blows. 
Our  scream  unto  the  Lord  that  let  us  die ; 
And  the  Fiend  amid  us  roared  his  defiance 
at  the  Lord, 
And  his  senants  slew  the  strong  man 
'mid  his  cry ; 
And  the  Lord  kept  still  in  Heaven,  and  the 
only  answer  given 
Was  the  white  Snow  falling,  falling,  firom 
the  sky. 

Then  we  fled !  the  darkness  grew  I  'mid  the 
driving  cold  we  flew, 
Each  alone,  yea,  each  for  those  whom  he 
held  dear ; 
And  I  heard  upon  the  wind  the  thud  of 
hoofs  behind. 
And  the  scream  of  those  who  perish'd  in 
their  fear, 
But  I  knew  by  heart  each  path  through  the 
darkness  of  the  strath. 
And  I  hid  myself  all  day,  ~  and  I  am 
here. 

Ah  I  gathered  in  one  fold  be  the  holy  men 
and  bold, 
And  beside  them  the  accursed  and  the 
proud ; 
The  Howiesons  are  there,  and  the  WyUes 
of  Glen  Ayr, 
Kirkpatrick.  and  Macdonald,  and  Mac- 
leod. 
And  while  thejvidow  groans,  lo  1  God's 
Hand  arodft  their  bones 
His  thin  ice  windeth  whitely,  as  a  shroud 

On  mountain  and  in  vale  our  women  will 
look  pale, 
And  palest  where  the  ocean  suiges  boom: 
Buried  'iieatb  snow-drift  white,  with  no  hxAf 
pnijcr  orritCa 
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Lie  ibe  loved  ones  Ibey  look  foe  In  the 

And  deeper,  deeper  still,  spreads  the  Snow 
OD  vale  and  hill. 
And   deeper   and   yel  deeper   i 


THE  NORTHERN  WOOING. 


re  tbem  lokmnly,  with  chaim  and 


Vour   true   love'i  face,   his   country  and 

AD,  ell  a  tass  with  pleasure  asks  and  lejms, 
D<nni  to  the  Dumber  of  her  unborn  baims  1 


All  is  dark  across  the  n; 


Your  jo  will  take  to  drink,   or  drown  at 

Or  find  another  sweeter  eomp^nie  ; 

Your  cheeks  will  droop,  your  looks  will  lose 

Yel!  many  an  old  man.  and  freeie  at  night  t 
In  vain,  in  vain  ye  try  lo  change  yoor  (ale. 
When  fity  have  fix'd  your  lot  and  future 

In  vain  ye  seek  lo  frown  and  turn  aade,— 
They  make  jiour  heart  consent  in  spite  of 

Twas  so  with  me,  when  I  was  young  and 


They  closed  my  een,  and  drew 


'Ah,  baims,  my  baims,  forbear  on  Hallow 
Nighl 
To  mock  the  fa^ry  people  and  their  might. 
For  though  ye  deem  these  things  are  all 


winds  a  moment  c 


d  like  » 

jr! 


e  brealhing  at  the 


I  titint  paltingson  thepane 
If  little  finger-laps,  like  fluttering  rain  I 
Lyi  'tis  the  fa«ry  people  hovei  Ing  nigh : 
]raw  bock  the  bUnd  to  ptep.  and  they  wiO 
flyl 


'  For,   though  1  say  it,  bairns,  my  face 

And  1  was  Farmer  Binnic's  child  and  heir ; 
A  widowed  father's  pet,  I  ruled  the  place, 
Right  proud,  be  sure,  of  fortune  and  of 


My  hair  was  g 


1  then,  tike  Maggie'* 


een  as  sly,  yel  crystal  dear. 
And  I  could  look  as  bright  when  pleased 

Or  toss  my  curls  with  just  as  sweet  disdain  t 
What  wonder,  then,  if  balr  the  cotuitry-side 
Looked  love  into  my  (ace,  and  blosh'd  and 

Bleating  lidiind  mc;  likeaflockofshaep 
Around  a  shephetd-tou.  ntn.  ^U  vbne^. 
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r:oantii  tlwm  in  piaf,  leads  them  with  prettjr 

flpeechf 
Ratrs  ail  alike,  and  scarce  kens  each  from 

each? 
One  fonnd  me  cof ,  another  found  nne  giejr. 
Another  skittish  as  the  gray  mare  Meg : 
Just  as  the  hnmonr  took  me,  I  was  wild 
Or  gentle,— one  day  cross,  the  next  day 

mild ; 
Bat  cared  no  more  for  handsome  Jamie 

West, 
When    he  came  o'er  the  heather  in  his 

best* 
Jingling  his  5a1ver  spars  at  our  fire-end. 
In  hrwks  so  tight  'twas  near  his  death  to 

bend, 
Than  for  the  grim  old  Laird  of  Qumlie 

den. 
Who  rode  on  solemn  sheltie  now  and  then 
Over  the  moors,— and,  making  mouths  at 

me, 
WHh  Iftther  cracked  of  crops  o'er  boxley- 

bree,^ 
While  Jock  the  groom,  who  knew  I  loved 

iaeh  fun. 
Gingered  the  sheltie  for  a  homeward  run  ! 

'  Yet  oft  I  tried  to  picture  hi  my  brain 
What  kind  of  laddie  in  the  end  would  gain. 
And  vninly  sought  'mong  those  around  to 

foA 
The  substance  of  the  shadow  in  my  mind. 
Bat,  bnims,  hi  vain  I  pictured  ;  and  anew 
Will  you  and  children's  children  pktnre 

too:— 
The  bonnfe  shadow  flies,  and  in  its  place 
The  chilly  substance  steals  to  our  embrace. 
I  swore  he  should  be  stately,  dark,  and 

His  bah'  was  fiery-red  and  he  was  small  I 
I  swore  he  should  be  rich  In  gold  and 

lands,— 
Mis  fortune  was  the  strength  of  his  two 

hands  I 
I  swore  he  should  be  meA  and  ruled  by 

me,^~ 
The  DeTl  himself  is  easier  led  than  he  I* 

Roond  the  happy  farm  they  flee, — 
Fafiry  folk  m  componie. 


Netf  the  peat-blaze  range  m  ring ; 
nddler,  twang  the  fiddle-string. 


In  the  great  tnb  dndc  the  head 
After  apples  rosy  red! 

Slyiy  let  each  pair  by  tnni 
W;^ch  the  magic  cJif.ninms  bum  I 

Love  who  never  loved  bcfoie,— 
Kiss  me  quick  behind  the  dfxs*  I 

Lad  and  lass.  to>night  beware  I 
There  is  magic  in  the  air! 

•  •  •  •  • 

« O  bairns,  we  gathered  nmnd  the  blBsms 


And  lad  and  lass  sat  dose  and  whispoed 


While  ancient  women  spake  of 


On  many  a  long-foigotten  HaDoweV 

And  old  men  nodded  snowy  polls  tbewfaSe; 

Passing  the  snuff-box  loimd  with  sceptic 

smile, 
TaU  in  tbe  midst  my  father  had  his  place. 
Health  and  a  goldoi  harvest  in  his  face ; 
And.  hand  in  his,  fixll  rosy  and  fall  sl^. 
Surrounded  by  my  silly  ^eep  sat  L 
Loud  rang  the  laughter !  fearless  grew  tbe 

fani 
Happy  and  warm  at  heart  was  every  one ! 
The  old.  old  shepherd,  worn  with  rain  and 

wind, 
Blink'd  in  the  ingle-nook  with  eyes  half 

blind. 
While  at  his  feet  his  tired  cdd  dog  slept 


And,  starting,  dream'd  of  gathering  the 


'James  West  was  there,  the  Laird,  azkd 

many  more. 
Wooers  both  old  and  young,  and  lidi  and 

poor; 
And,  though  I  say  it  bairns,  that  njgbt  I 

smiled 
My  sweetest,   and  their  wits  were  fairty 

wikL 

Braw  with  new  ribbons  in  my  hair  lint-Bight, 
Clean  as  a  guinea,  newly  minted,  brigfat* 
I  sat  and  hearkened  to  their  silly  «f*^^ 
Happy,  and  with  a  careless  smile  for  each ; 
And  yet.  though  some  were  fine  and  fair  to 


Not  one  had  power  to  steal  my  heart  from 
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'Oil,  Hallcnre'eD  In  tbose  old  limci,  ] 

Was  thrice  as  meny,  thrice  u  sweet,  u 

The  benches  drawn  aside,  the  supper  o'er. 
Fresh  sand  was  strewn  upon  thisveiy  floOT: 
The   fiddle   played — the   fiddler    gave   a 

Up  stood  the  folk,  and  Tather  led  (he  reel  I 
The  tads  toap'd  up  and  kick'd  (be  beam  for 

fun  I 
The   crimson   Us^es  screamed  to  s 

Meantime  the   old   men,  with  contented 

look. 
Smoked  clean  new  cutties  In  the  chimney 

And  thought  of  days  when  they  were  young 
and  gay. 

And  pleased  the  lassies,  too,  with  (cats  of 

play. 
Yet  one  was  there,  my  bairns,  amid  the 

throng. 
Who,    though'  his  years  were  young,   his 

Umbs  full  strong. 
Danced   not   that   night ;   bnl   pale  and 

gloomy,  stayed 
Among  the  gaffers,  in  the  chimney  shade, — 
Hugh   Scott    his   name,    an    orphan  tad, 

whose  hand 
Guided   the  ploughshare  on  my  fother's 

land. 
But  one  my  father  priied  and  trusted  best 
For  cunning  and  for  skill  o'er  all  the  rest. 
Full  well  I  knew  the  rogue  esteemed  me 


And  oft  I  smiled  o 


:i  fuli  fond  and 


ht  would  never  hope  for  more, 

'  There  in  the  chimney  shadow,  pale  and 

Clad  in  his  clothes  of  Sabbath,  sal  the  tad : 
In  vain,  to  catch  his  look,  (he  lassies  leered. 
In  vain  the  old  folk  nw  his  tulks,  and 

But  aye  his  liim  and  melancholy  e'e 
Tuned  flashing  In  the  shade  and  followed 


Whene'er  I  danced  with  some  fine  wooer 

I  saw  his   fist   clench   and   his   eyeballs 

Red  as  a  rick  on  lire  I  watched  bim  grow 
Whene'er  my  partner  whispered  light  and 

And  had  a  kiss  been  stolen  in  his  sight, 
I  swear  he  would  have  ta'en  revenge  in  fight. 
Half  pleased,  half  careless,to  increase  his  lU, 
I  marked  him  kindly,  as  a  lassie  will, 
And  sent  him  many  a  smile  of  lender  light 
Tocheerhiminhisnook,  that  Hallow  oighl. 
'  Louder  the  fiddler,  gay  with  many  a 
glass. 
Shouted  to  sdr  the  hearts  of  lad  and  lass  I 
Faster  and  faster  on  his  strings  he  skirled  < 
Faster  and  faster  round  Ihe  dancers  whirled  I 
Close  by,  the  young  folks  duck'd  for  apples 

Splashing,  with  pufhng  cheek  and  dripping 

head. 
Into  the  washing-bine,  or,  in  a  ring, 
With  gaping  mouths,  they  played  at  cherry- 
But  in  the  parlour,  from  the  turmoil  free. 
Father  sal  now  with  antique  companie — 
Cronies  who  mixed  their  tumlriers  strong 

and  deep 
Twelve  limes,  and  toddled,  sober,  off  to 

'  But,  bairns,  'twas  near  Ihe  hour  when 
ghaists  are  said 
To  rise  while-shceled  from  their  kirkyard 

When  Ihe  owl  calls,  and  blinks  bii  e'eball 


I  was  bent  that  veiy  night  to  fly 
>'er  the  meadow  to  the  kiln, — and  try 

The  twining  charm,  (he  spell  of  fairy  fate. 

And  bear  the  mune  of  bim  that  I  shuuld 


Lad  and  lass,  to^nlghl  licware  I 
There  is  magic  in  ihe  air  I 
Winds  are  crying  shrfll,  and.  hiilt 
Ghoiu  Are  groaning  in  th«  dt«V. 
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Who  win  dare  this  Hallow  Night 
Leave  the  happy  ingle-light  ? 

'Wlio  will  dare  to  stand  alone, 
While  the  fairy  thread  is  thrown  ? 

Who  this  night  is  free  from  fear? 

Let  her  ask,  —and  she  shall  hear  t 
•  •  •  •  • 

'Dark,   dark  was  all.  as  shivering  and 

alone 
I  set  my  foot  upon  the  threshold-stone, 
And,  trembling  close,  with  twitching  fingers 

caught 
The  great  hom-lanthom  from  the  stables 

brought, 
And  leant  against  the  door  to  keep  it  wide. 
And  peer'd  into  the  solemn  gloom,  and 

sighed. 
Black  was   the   lift,   and  faintly  fell  the 

rain. 
The  wind  was  screeching  like  a  sprite  in 

pain; 
And,  while  I  paused,  pinching  my  e'en  to 

mark. 
The  wind  swung-to  the  door,  and  left  me 

in  the  dark  I 

'  O  bairns !  what  would  my  foolish  heart 

havegi'en 
To  let  the  fairies  be,  that  Hallowe'en  1 
But  I  had  sworn,  and  all  the  lassies  knew. 
And  I  was  shamed,  and  fain  must  see  it 

through. 
Oh  I  where  were  all  my  boasts,  my  laughter 

Ught, 
Now  I  was  there  alone  amid  the  night  ? 
While  faintly  ben  the  farm  the  fiddle  cried. 
And  far  away  the  sound  of  dancing  died. 

•  Thud,  thud  against  my  breast  my  wild 
heart  leapt, 

As  out  across  the  misty  yard  I  crept. 

Holding  the  lanthom  up ; — its  flickering 
ray 

Made  darkness  doubly  deep  along  the  way. 

Then  in  my  ears  I  secm'd  to  hear  strange 
screams, 

And  fearful  faces  flashed  with  lightning- 
gleams, 

And,  as  I  wandered,  fingers  sharp  and  wee 

Pinched  me  and  pulled  my  garter  o'er  the 
knee. 


Out  of  the  yard,  across  the  field,  the  dew 
Still  drizzling  damply  in  my  fauot,  I  flew, 
Tin,  breathless,  panting  hard  against  tbs 

wind, 
Fearful  to  look  before  me  or  behind, 
I  reached  the  kiln, — and,  standing  diay 

there. 
Heard  softer  voices  round  me  In  the  air, 
A  sound  like  httle  feet  along  the  gloom. 
And  htmunings  faint  as  of  a  fairy  loom. 
Then  setting  down  the  lanthom  on  the 

ground 
I  entered  in.  nor  paused  to  look  around. 
But  faint  and  fost  began  to  say  the  cham 
AU  northern  lassies  know,  and  reached  my 

arm, 
Casting  the  twine,  and  catching  <Hie  end 

tight- 
Flinging  the  other  loose  into  the  nighL 
O  bairns  I  O  bairns  I  scarce  had  I  nttered 

thrice 
The  secret  spell,  with  lips  as  cold  as  ice, 
Wlien  through  my  blood  a  sick'ning  shudder 

spread. 
For  ghaistly  fingers  tighten' d  at  the  thread ! 
Then  in  a  hoUow  voice,  to  know  my  doom, 
"Who  holds?  who  holds?"  I  cried  into 

the  gloom ; — 
And  ere  the  echo  of  my  voice  had  died, 
"Hugh  Scott!    Hugh  Scott!"   a   hollow 

voice  repHed : 
And,  screaming  out,  and  covering  up  my 

face, 
Kicking  the  lanthom  o'er,  I  fled  the  place. 
Stumbling  and  tripping,   flew  across   the 

field. 
Tin,  white  as  any  lamb.  I  reached  thebield. 
And  crept  up  to  my  room,  and  hid  my 

head. 
Moaning,  among  the  blankets  of  the  bed  1 ' 
.  •  •  •  • 

Lightly  soon  shall  rise  the  sun  t 
Fays,  begone  1  your  work  is  done. 

Fiddler,  put  your  tools  away, 
Take  a  nap  among  the  hay. 

Lads  and  lassies,  flush'd  and  red. 
Yawn  no  more,  but  off  to  bed.   . 

Maiden,  thou  hast  heard  and  seen 
Wonders  strange  at  Hallowe'en. 
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Tboa  hast  wish'd  to  bear  and  see— 
And  Ihy  fole  is  fixed  far  Ibeo. 
Sad  or  meny,  ill  or  well, 
Fairy  looms  have  spun  the  spell. 
In  among  the  blankets  creep — 
Dream  about  him  in  your  sleep. 
Wake  and  smile  with  heart  re^gne 
Kiss  and  cuddle,  and  be  kind  I 


'Oh,   Iwtter   \ 


my    heart,    my    wits 


A  pauper  lad,  a  tiller  of  the  ground  ! 
When  wealthy  men  came  Ulting  o'er  the  lea, 
lu  shining  braws,  and  sought  to  marry  me  \ 
"Nay,  Day  I"  1  cried,  and  frowning  raised 

"  No  force  shall  make  me  choose  a  lot  so 

The  spirits  of  the  air  but  wish  this  night 
To  try  m;  heart,  and  M  my  soul  with 

fright; 
Yet  they  shall  know  full  soon  ibey  rate  me 

ill,- 
1  fear  ihem  not,  nor  shall  I  work  their  will  I " 
Bui  as  t  spoke,  I  shook,  and  unaware 
Keek'd  o'er  my  shoulder  al  Ihe  g^asl,  and 


'  O  balms  I — what  flirther  tale  have  I  t 
tell? 
How  could  I  fight  against  a  fate  so  fell? 
Strive  as  I  might,  awaking  or  asleep, 
I  found  my  eyes  io  fascination  deep 
Follow  Hugh  Scon,  and,  till  my  heart  wen 


wild. 
He  hatmted  n 

Thatbewastrii 
That   there  wi 


from  spot  to  spat,  and 


Andth 


:  his  VI 


Nay,  more,  full  soon  his  mannen  seemei 
More  fine  than  IboM  of  loftier  d^ree, 


And  as  for  gold,  though  he  was  humble, 
still 

He  had  a  fortune  in  bis  farming  skitt. 

Ay,  bairns  I  before  another  Hallow  Night 

The  hiries  to  (heir  wish  had  worked  me 
quite; 

And,  since  his  heart  had  ever  favoured 
Hugh, 

Pull  easily  they  won  my  father  too — 

And  when  al  last  Hogh  craved  me  to  be 
his, 

I — fell  upon  his  heart  and  hlush'd  for  bliss  I 
■  Ah  I  heed  not,  balms,  though  grand- 
father should  swear 

That,  when  1  tried  the  spell,  htmstT  was 

And,  when  I  saw  the  phantom  in  the  room. 
Again,  was  near  me,  keeking  through  the 

And  that  his  craft  and  cunning  were  th« 

Which  cheaird   me  and  drew  me  to  hU 

Nay  I  nay  t  right  solemnly,  with  song  and 

speU. 
And  the  old  customs  Ihal  they  love  so  well, 
Serve  the  good  6lys  ibis  nighl — be  bold  I 

be  brave  1 
And  though  they  may  not  give  you  alt  ye 

Be  sure  that  you  will  find,  as  !  have  fonnd. 
Their  choice  right  wise,  and  alt  their  coun- 
sels soimd. 
And  bless  for  many  a  year  the  love  and 
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He  crept  dOM  (0  Craliim'i  brim,  and  hear 


again,  after 

Ihe  barley  sowing. 
Down  on  Ihe  duck-pond  in  the  lane  Ihe 

white-weed  is  a-blowing. 
The  gorse  has  got  its  coat  of  gold,  and 

smelli  OS  sweet  as  clover. 
The  lady-smocks  ara  Uowlog   bold,   the 

pi{iim>ae3  t^ghoTCi, 


idc- 


*««^>.«aaSfl 
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On  field  and  fold  all  things  look  Cair,  and 

lambkins  white  are  leaping, 
The  speckled  snakes  crawl  here  and  there, 

--^ut  Holy  Tommie's  sleeping. 

JACOB. 

Ah,  him  that  used  to  work  with  Crew  ! 

Crewe  told  me  how  he  blundered. 
He  used  to  preach.      I  heard  him  too. 

Lord  i  how  he  groaned  and  thundered  1 
The  women  shrieked  like  sucking-swine, 

the  men  roared  out  like  cattle. 
But  seem'd  to  think  it  mighty  fine  t 

TIMOTHY. 

All  trash  and  stuff  and  tattle  I 
He  lost  his  head  through  meddling  so  with 

things  that  don't  concern  us ; 
When  questioning  too  close  we  go,  'tis  little 

God  will  learn  us ; 
To  squeeze  the  crops  'tis  hard  enough  from 

His  dry  ground  about  us. 
But  sowing  t'other  world  is  stuff.  —  it  gets  its 

crops  without  us  1 

JACOB. 

That's  where  it  lies  I    We  get  no  good  by 

asking  questions,  neighbour : 
'Tis  Parsons  cook  our  Sunday  food,  while 

we  are  hard  at  labour : 
This  world  needs  help  upon  its  way,  for 

men  feed  one  another, 
And  why  do  we  give  Parsons  pay?— if  not 

to  manage  t'other? 

TIMOTHY. 

You're  right  I  No  man  as  grunts  and  grides 

at  this  here  world  has  thriven  ; 
Mutton  won't  drop  in  our  insides  though 

we  do  gape  at  heaven  1 
Why,  Tommie's  cheek  was  ruddy  red,  as 

rosy  as  an  apple, 
Tin  Methodism  filled  his  head,  and  he  was 

seen  at  chapel. 
Found  out  that  he'd  received  a  call,  grew 

dismal,  dull,  and  surly. 
Read  tracts  at  work,  big  tracts  and  small, 

went  praying  late  and  early. 
And  by  and  by  began,  poor  fool,  to  argue 

with  the  doubting. 
And  though  he'd  scarcely  been  to  school, 

began  his  public  spouting. 
I  wasn't  blind— and  soon  I  found  how  he 

let  matters  go  here,— 


While  he  was  tilling  heft veoljr  groaiid  things 

suffered  down  below  here : 
Through  want  of  feed,  the  hens  did  die,  the 

horses  next  grew  useless. 
For  lack  o'  milking  by  and  by  the  very  oo«s 

grew  juicdess ; 
And  when  I  sought  him  out,  and  swore  in 

rage  and  consternation, 
Why,  Tommie  sigh'd,  and  snivell'd  sore, 

and  talk'd  about  salvaiian  1 
'  Salvation's  mighty  well.'  says  I,  right  mad 

with  my  disaster. 
*  I  want  10  save   my  property  ;   so  find 

another  master  I ' 
He  didn't  grumble  or  resist,   though  he 

seemed  broken-hearted. 
But  slipped  a  tract  into  my  fist  the  morning 

he  departed ; 
Ay.  got  a  place  next  day  with  Crewe,  who 

knew  Uie  lad  was  clever. 
But  dawdled  as  he  used  to  do,  and  pveadied 

as  much  as  ever. 

JACOB. 

But  Crewe  soon  sent  him  packing  too— he's 

just  the  sort  of  fellow ; 
Why.  ev'n  when  Parson  calls,  old  Crewe 

grunts,  grumbles,  and  looks  3reUow  1 

TIMOTHY. 

He  got  another  master,  though,  but  soon 
began  to  tire  him  ; 

His  wages  sank  and  sank,  and  so  no  fiumer 
here  would  hire  him ; 

And  soon,  between  that  world  and  this, 
poor  Tommie  grew  more  moumfnl. 

His  worldly  ways  went  all  amiss — the  coun- 
try folk  looked  scornful — 

And  last  the  blessed  Methodists  grew  tired, 
and  would  not  hear  him. 

And  wouldn't  heed  his  talk  inspired,  and 
shrank  from  sitting  near  him. 

JACOB. 

With  Methodists  'tis  just  the  way.  Give  me 
the  High  Church,  neighbour. 

TIMOTHY. 

'Why  don't  you  be  a  man?*  said  they, 
'  keep  clean  and  do  your  labour  ? ' 

And  what  d'ye  think  that  Tommie  cried  ?^ 
'  I  don't  play  shilly-shally ; 

If  I'm  to  serve  my  LORD  and  Guide,  'twill 
be  continually : 
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You  Ibink  Ibal  yon  can  cheat  and  scoff  from 

Sunday  on  lo  Sunday, 

And  pul  ihe  Lord  ALMiCHTlf  off  by  howl- 
ing oul  on  one  day  ; 

But   if  you   seek   salvation,  know,  your 

And  holy  Tommie  would  not  go  lo  ch&pel 

any  longer. 
Lramedsense?  Nothe!  Reformed?  Pooh, 

pooh  1  but  moped  and  fretted  blindly. 
Because  the  precious  praying  crew  had  used 

bim  so  uniiindiy. 
His  back  grew  bare,  his  life  grew  sore,  his 

brain  grew  dreadful  aiiy, 
He  thought  of  t'other  world  the  more 'cause 

Went  wandering  on  Ihe  river-side,  and  in 

Ihe  woods  lay  lurking, 
Gaped  at  the  sky  in  summer-tide  when  other 

And  once  (I  saw  himj  waich'd  Ihe  skies, 

wberv  a  wild  lark  was  winging, 
With  teats  tt-»hining  in  his  eyes,— because 

the  lark  was  singing  I 
I.Mt  harvest-time  to  me  became,  and  begged 

for  work  so  sadly, 
Show'd  for  bis  foimer  ways  sueh  shame, 

and  look'd  so  sick  and  badly, 
I  hod  not  heart  to  give  him  pain,  but  put 


eaping, 


OfcT 


imgj. 


Why,  I  can't  walk  in  woodUnd  w»ys,  atwl 

see  the  flowers  a-growing, 
And  on  the  light  green  meadows  gaie,  or 

watch  the  river  Bowing, 
But  even  here,  where  thiogi  look  fine,  otil 

Gieep*  the  speckled  adder, 


Or  snakes  ciawi  in  the  golden  shine,  and  all 

The  better  I  have  seemed  to  grow,  the  worse 

all  thing!  have  gone  with  me. 
It  beats  me  out  and  out,  and  so— I  wish  the 

Lord  was  done  with  me  I ' 
And  after  these   same  words  were  said, 

Tommie  grew  paler,  stiller. 
And  by  and  by  he  took  lo  bed,  and  quickly 

he  grew  iller : 
And  when   the    early  new-year    rain  was 

yellowing  pool  and  river, 
He  closed  his  eyes,  and  slipt  his  chain,  and 

Tis  clear  enough,  he'd  lost  bis  wit— Ihe 
chapel  set  it  liuning. 


But,  Lord  I  the 

worked  like  one  half-sleepmg. 
'  BeoSr  says  I,  'you  latylout,'  and  all  the 

rest  stood  sneering. 
'Master.' sayshe,  '  you're  right.  I  doubt,— 

the  Lord  seems  hard  o'  hearing  I 
I  thought  I  could  fulg]  full  dear  the  call 

that  I  had  gotten. 
But  here's  another  harvest  here,  and  oU  my 

life  seems  rotten. 
The  Methodists  aie  dull  as  stone,  (he  High 

Church  folk  E     '    . 
And  even  when  I  pray  alone,  the  ways  of 

Heaven  seem  haiy. 
Religion  don't  appear  to  me  to  keep  j 

from  sad  things. 
And  though  the  world  is  fine  lo  see,  't 


Kow,  this  is  how  I  look  at  it.  altbongh  I've 

got  no  learning : 
In  Ibis  here  world,  to  do  like  him  ts  nothing 

but  self-slaughier, — 
He  cnpt  close  lo  Creation's  brim,   and 

heard  a  roar  like  water. 
His  head  went  round,  his  limbs  grew  Mitt, 

his  blood  lost  life  and  motion, — 
Like  one  who  stands  upon  a  cUGT  and  sees 

the  roaring  Ocean.  ,  .  , 
But  there's  the  Parson  at  his  gate,  wllh 

Doclor  Barth,  his  crony ; 
Some  of  these  days  the  old  chap's  weight 

will  kill  that  precious  pony  I 
Ah,  Ae'i  the  man  whose  words  don't  fa3  to 

keep  one  sage  and  steady  I 
Wife,  here  be  Parson  !  Drawsome  ale,  anil 

set  the  table  ready. 


A  SCOTTISH  ECLOGUE. 

•  The  Lord  on  Aim  forgot  taf^l  t/ii  mmrk: 

O  Lord  above,  swift  is  Thy  wralh  and  deep! 
And  yet  by  grace  Thou  sancliODest  Thy 

And  blest  are  they  who  till  the  day  o'  doom 
Like  haddocks  bear  the  marking  of  Thy 

thoomb; 
And  cuisl.  In  spite  of  works  and  prayers, 

On  whom  "Thy  maA  hai  ne'er  be?n  ^rtcMAi 
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For  wbfle  the  non-dected  lie  beneath, 
And  fast  in  flaming  fire,  and  gnash  their 

teeth, 
Above  their  heads,  where  streams  of  honey 

spring. 
Thine  Elders  stand  in  shining  sarks,  and 

sing, 
Blessing  Thy  Name  for  present  gifts  and 

past  .  .  . 
O  wife,  John  Galloway  is  gone,  at  last  1 


JEANIE. 

Dead?  Weel,  we  all  are  bound  to  God's 
abode, 

And  John  has  started  first  upon  the  road. 

A  Christian  man  and  kind  was  John,  in- 
deed, 

And  free  of  siller  unto  folk  in  need : 

Ay,  many  a  hearth  will  want  now  John  is 
cold  I 

But  God  will  give  him  back  his  gifts 
tenfold. 

SANDIE. 

0  Jeanie  Gourlay  I  keep  thy  clapper  still ; 
It  talks  o'  things  you  understand  but  ill : 

1  doubt,  I  sorely  doubt,  John  Galloway 
Is  'neath  the  oxter  •  o'  the  De'il  this  day ! 
True,  in  the  way  of  sinful  flesh,  his  mind 
Was  charitable,  and  his  heart  was  kind  ; 
But  Light  he  lacked  as  long  as  he  drew 

breath. 
And  lost  the  Eldership  before  his  death  ; 
And  he  had  many  a  ghostly  whispering 
To  tell  he  was  a  miserable  thing, 
Doom'd  by  the  Wisdom  of  the  Just  to  be 
Condemn'd  with  those  who  graceless  live 

and  dee. 
Ay,  grace,    I    fear,  John    Galloway   was 

denied, 
Though  loud  and  oft  for  grace  he  groaned 

and  cried. 
•  Sandie,'  he  used  to  say,  '  I  fear,  I  fear 
I  have  no  right  among  the  holy  here  ; 
I  fear,  I  fear  that  I  am  in  the  dark — 
The  Lord  on  me  forgot  to  put  His  mark  I 
I  canna  steel  my  heart  to  folk  who  sin, 
I  canna  put  my  thoughts  to  discipline  ; 
Oft  when  I  pray,  I  hear  Him  whisper  plain, 
"Jock  Galloway,   pray  awa,   but  'lis  in 


vam;  — 


Armpit. 


Nae  sweet  assurance  arms  me  'gainst  the 

De'U, 
Nae  happy  faith,  like  that  my  fellows  fed  ; 
I  long  for  God,  I  beg  Him  on  my  knee. 
But  fear  He  hath  to  wxath  prevision'd  me  t ' 

JEANIE. 

Poor  man  1  his  strife  was  sore ;  but,  Sandie^ 
mind, 

Nae  man  can  tell  what  folks  are  pre- 
destined ; 

Ev'n  Sandie  Gourlay  may  be  one  the  De'il 

Hath  liberty  to  catch  within  his  cred  1 

SANDIE. 

Oh«  blasphemy  1    Thou  fool,  forbear  and 

cease! 
The  sign  o'  grace  is  perfect  faith  and  peace. 
Such  as  the  Lord,  in  spite  o'  many  a  cross. 
Vouchsafes  to  men  like  me  and  neighboui 

Ross. 
But  Galloway  ever  was  a  braxie  sheep, 
A  whining  thing  who  dug  his  doubts  toe 

deep. 
Why,   mind  ye,  when  old   Robin  Caird 

himsd' — 
A  heretic,  a  rogue,  a  man  o'  Bel, 
Averring  written  Scripture  was  a  lee. 
And  doubting  God,  stretch'd  out  his  limbd 

to  dee, 
John  by  the  sinner  knelt  and  offered  prayers 
'Lord  God,'  he  said,  'pity  his  old  white 

hairs  I 
Be  kind  unto  him  !  Take  him  unto  Thee ! 
And   bought  the  coffin,   paid  the  bona 

fee. 
'Sandie,'  he  said,  when  Caird  was  in  liia 

grave, 
'  I  doubt  I  am  less  holy  than  the  lave :  f 
My  blood  is  water,  I  am  weak  o'  brain,— 

0  Lord,    it  broke  my   heart  to  see  hk 

pain  I 

1  thought— I  dared  to  think — if  /  wen 

God, 
Poor  Caird  should  never  gang  so  daxk  i 

road ; 
I  thought— ay,  dared  to  think,  the  Losi 

forgi'e ! — 
The  Lord  was  crueller  than  I  could  be ; 
Forgetting  GoD  is  just,  and  knoweth  best 
Wliat  folk  should  bum  in  fire,  what  folk  b 

blest' 

t  The  rest. 
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9  nuure,  neithei  sliong  nor 
ern  stroDg  shepherds  of  His 


Such  was  I 

Unlike  uie 

We  made  an  Elder  of  John  Galloway  1 
Large  seemed  his  heaiti  be  ne'er  was  known 

But  he  bad  Utile  strength  or  wrath  severe- 
He  soften'd  at  the  sinful  pauper's  tear  ; 
He  push'd  his  purse  and  pleaded  like  a 

rooi 

For  every  lassie  on  the  cuttie-stooL 
Where  had  the  parish  bairns  sae  kind  a 


Bums  ?  did  he  teach  Ihem  grace,  and  make 

them  mtndt 
At  Sunday  School  what  lad  or  lass  had 

For  fear    of   flaming   Hell,    if  John  was 


e  while  he  talked  li 
ealh. 


>'   life  1 


I  imelt  the  smell  o'  whisky  in  his  breath. 
■Drinking    again,   John    Galloway?'     I 

Ai  gray  as  this  pipe-reek,   he  hung  his 

head. 
•  O  Sandle.  Handle  \ '  he  replied,  '  1  ken" 
I  am  indeed  the  weakest  man  of  men. 
Strange  doubts  torment   me  daily,  and, 

I  try  to  drown  Ihem  In  the  poison'd  glass. 
By  fits  1  tear,  and  in  my  soul  I  say. 
Lord,  is  Thy  mark  on  poor  John  Gallo- 
way? 
And  sorely  troubled,  stealing  slyly  out, 
I  try  in  drink  to  drown  the  imp  o'  Doubt' 
Woman,  is  this  the  man  ye  would  defend? 
Nay,  wheesht  awhile,  and  hearken  to  his 

When  he  tell  ^ck  in  Martinmas,  his  fears 
Grew  deeper  far  ;  I  found  him  o(t  in  tears  ; 
Though  from  the  Prophets  of  God's  wrath 

Iread, 
He  bearken'd,  but  was  little  comTorted, 
•  Halfpence. 


t  even  '  Revelations '  bad  do  power 
soothe  the    pangs  of    his    departing 

A  week  before  he  left  this  vale  of  woe, 

He  at  his  window  sat,  and  watched  the 

Falling  and  failing  down  without  a  sound. 
Poured  slowly  from  God's  hand  upon  the 

'  See,  Sandie,  how  it  snaws  < '  1  heard  bim 

say; 
'  How  many  folk  are  coM,  cold,  cold  this 

How  many  want  the  fire  tbat's  warming 

How  many  starve  ! — and  yet — why  should 

And  when  I  took  the  Book,  explained,  and 

He  only  gave  a  groan    and    shook   his 

head. 
■  Clearer  and  clrarer  !  perceive  my  sin. 
How  I  to  grace  may  never  enter  in  ; 
That  Book  is  for  the  strong,   but  I  ajn 

weak,' 
And  trembled,  and  a  leturwas  on  his  cheek. 

Poor  man  I  poor  man  I  small  peace  on  earth 
he  found. 

The  day  he  died,  he  called    the   Elders 

Shook  hands,  and  said,  '  Fri«ndl,  though  I 

gang  from  here, 
Down  under  earth,   all  will    at   bsl    be 

Too  long   have   1    been    dwelling  In   the 

dark. 
The  Lord  od  me  forgot  to  put  His  mark. 
God  help  me  I '     And,  till  he  was  cold  a» 


1  him,  and  tl 


JUS 


:n   his   will  was  read,   unto  our 

No  holy  man  was  mentioned  in  the  same  I 
But  be  had  left  what  little  gold  he  had 
To  Caird't  tick  widow  and  her  lais  and 
ladl 


:H=f 
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Fathoms  deep  the  ship  doth  lie, 

Wreath'd  with  ocean  weed  and  shell, 
Still  and  deep  the  shadows  lie. 

Dusky  as  a  forest  dell : 
Tangled  in  the  twbted  sail, 

With  the  breathing  of  the  Sea, 
Stilt  the  Man  who  told  this  tale, 

Staring  upward  dreamilie. 

I  LAID  him  here,  and  scarcely  wepc ;  but 

look! 
His  grave  is  green  and  wild  and  like  a 

wave, 
And  strewn  with  ocean-shells  instead  of 

flowers. 

YoQ  saw  him  long  ago,  on  board  the 

Erne, 
Cod-fishing  in  Newfoundland,   and   (you 

mind  ?) 
We  drank  a  gin,  all  three,  the  very  day 
Before  the  Erne  went  down  off  Fitful  Head, 
And  all  the  crew  were  drown'd  but  brother 

Dan. 
Strange,  that  a  man  who  faced  so  many  a 

storm, 
And  stood  on  splitting  planks  and  never 

quail'd. 
And  swam  to  save  his  life  a  dozen  times, 
Should  ever  die  ashore  1    Why,  from  the 

first. 
We  twins  were  meant  for  sailors : — God 

Himself 
Planted  a  breeze  in  both  our  brains  to  blow 
Our  bodies  up  and  down  His  calms  and 

storms. 
Never   had   wilder,    stormier   year    been 

known 
Here  in  the  clachan,  than  the  very  year 
When  Daii  and  1  were  bom  ; — waters  and 

winds 
Roar'd  through  the  wintry  season,  and  the 

sounds 
And    sights   weigh' d    on    our    Highland 

mother's  heart, 
Giving  her  whims  and  moods  in  which  the 

clay 
Beneath  her  heart  was  fashion'd ;  and  in 

March 
The  Scaith  came  down  the  valley,  scream. 

ingpast 
Her  ears  the  very  hour  that  we  were  bom. 


When  other  boys  were  mumping  «t  the 

school, 
I  went  as  cabin-lad  on  board  a  whaler, 
And  Dan  took  up  his  canvas-bag,  tied  up 
His  serk  and  comb  and  brush,  with  two  or 

three 
Big  home-baked  bannocks  and  a  lamp  ol 

cheese, 
Kiss'd  mother,  (that's  her  grave  beside  his 

own,) 
And  walk'd  to  Aberdeen,  where  soon  li^ 

found 
A  berth  on  board  a  brig — the  JessU  Gray, 
Bound  south  for  Cadiz.    After   that   for 

years 
We  drifted  up  and  down ; — and  when  we  me* 
Down  in  the  Forth,  and  joumey'd  home 

together. 
We  both  were  twenty,  Dan  was  poor  as 

ever. 
But  I  had  saved.    How  changed  he  look'd ! 

how  fine  I 
Brown  cheek  and  bit  o'  whisker,  hands  like 

steel, 
A  build  as  sturdy  as  a  mountain  fir's. — 
Ay,  every  inch  a  sailor  !    Then,  the  tales 
We  had  for  one  another ! — tales  of  storms 
And  sights  on  land,   pranks  play'd  and 

places  seen  I— 
But,  '  Bob,  I'm  tired  of  being  on  the  seas. 
The  life's  a  hard  one  at  the  best,'  says  Dan ; 
And  I  was  Uke  a  fool  and  thought  the 

same. 
So  home  we  came,  found  father  dead  and 

gone, 
And  mother  sorely  push'd  ;  and  round  her 

neck 
We  threw  our  arms,  and  kiss'd  her,  and 

she  cried. 
And  we  cried  too,  and  I  took  out  my  pay 
And  pour'd  it  in  her  lap  ;  but  Dan  look'd 

grieved, 
And,  glancing  from  the  pay  to  motherf 

cried, 
•  111  never,  never  go  to  sea  again  ! ' 

'Tis  thirty  years  ago,  and  yet  right  well 
I  mind  it  alL     How  pleasant  for  a  time 
Was  life  on  land :  the  tousling  with  the 

girls. 
The  merry-making  in  the  public-house, 
The   cosy   bed   on   winter   nights.     We 

work'd— 
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I  at  the  fishing.  Dan  at  making  nets — 
And  kept  old  motber  for  a  year  and  more. 
Bui  ere  the  yearwas  out,  the  life  grew  dull : 
We  [lever  heard  the  wind  blow,  but  we 

thought 
Of  sailing  on  the  sea, — we  got  a  kiiack 
Of  lying  on  the  beach  and  li^iening 
To  the  gnat  waters.     Still,  for  mother's 

Ashore  we  bad  to  tairf.    By  and  by, 
The  restlesBDea  grew  worse,  and  show'd 

Itself 
In  other  ways, — taking  a  drop  too  much, 
F^hling  and  cuUy-stooling-'and  the  folk 
Began  to  shake  their  heads.     Amid  it  all. 
One  night  when  Dan  was   reading   out 

God's  Boc«i, 
(That  bit  about  (be  Storro,  where  Peter  tries 
To  walk  on  water,  and  begins  to  sink,) 
Old  molber  sigh'd  and  seem'd  to  go  to 

And  when  we  tried  to  wake  her,  she  «u 


With   sore,   sore   hearts  we  laid  poor 

And  walk'd  that  day  up  yonda-  difis,  and 

lay 
A  hearkening  to  the  Sea  that  wash  d  be- 
Far,  far  away  we  saw  a  sail  gleam  wet 
Out  of  a  rainy  spot  below  the  hne 
Where  sky  and  water  meet  i  the  Deep  was 

And  overhead  went  clouds  whose  shadows 

Slowly  beneath,  and  here  and  there  were 

plae« 
Purple  and  green  and  blue,  and  close  to 


No  rest  for  us  on  land  from  thai  day 

We  grew  to  love  the  waters  ;  they  became 
Part  of  OUT  flesh  and  blood  :  the  Sea,  the 

Sea, 
The  busy  whistling  round  the  foam-girt 


Was  all  our  pleanre.    Now  and  then  we 

Once  in  a  year  or  two,  and  never  came 
To  Scotland  but  we  took  a  journey  here 
To  look  on  mother's  grave,  and  spend  a  day 
With   old   companions.      But   vra   never 

thought 
Of  resting  long,  and  never  hoped  to  die 
Ashoie.  like  mother  :  we  had  fii'd  it.  Jack, 
That  we  must  drown  some  day.     At  last, 

by  luck. 
We  ran  together.     Dan  had  got  a  place 
As  captain  of  a  brig,  and,  press'd  bj  him. 
They  made  me  mate.     Ten  years  we  sail'd 

From  Liverpool  to  New  South  Wales  and 

back; 
And  we  were  lads  no  more,  but  slaid,  strong 


That  blows  no  good  to  anyone  txsao. 
And  brought  us  back  to  Scotland,  to  this 

Where  we  were  bom  and  bred. 

Now,  mark  yoB,  Jack, 
Even  a  saHoi  is  bat  flesh  and  blood. 
Though  out  upon  the  water  he  can  laugh 
At  women  and  their  ways  ;  a  ran  on  shore, 
A  splash  among  the  dawiies  and  ihe  drink. 
Soon   tires,   soon    tires — then  hey  1    away 

To  Ihe  wild  life  that's  worthy  of  a  man  [ 
At  forty,  though,  a  sailor  should  be  wise. 
And  'ware  temptation  :  whole  a  sailor,  Eree, 
But  only  half  a  sailor,  though  afloat. 
When  wedded.    Don't  yougness?  Though 

Dan  was  old. 
His  head  was  tum'd,  while  in  the  dachan 

And  by  a  woman,— Effie  Paterson, 
The  daughter  of  a  farmer  on  the  hills. 
And  only  twenty.     Bonnie,  say  you  ?    Ay  i 
As  sweet  a  pout  as  ever  grew  on  land  ; 
But  soft  and  tender,  with  a  quiet  face 
Thai  needed  the  warm  hearth  to  light  it  up. 
And  went  snow-pallid  at  a  pufTof  vrind 
Or  whllf  of  danger.    When  I  saw  Ihe  trap, 
I  tried  my  best  to  wheedle  Dsn  away. 
Back  to  Ihe  brig  ;  but,  red  as  ricki  on  fire. 
He  glinted  with  Iboie  angry  eyes  of  Ua, 
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And  lingered.  Then,  'twas  nearly  time  to 
sail ; 

I  talk'd  of  going,  and  it  all  came  out : 

He  meant  to  marry.  Jack  1— and  not  con- 
tent 

With  marrying,  he  meant  to  stop  ashore  1 

Why.  if  a  lightning  flash  had  split  our 
craft, 
I  should  have  wonder'd  less.     But,  '  Bob,' 

says  he, 
*  I  love  this  lassie  as  I  never  thought 
Twas  in  my  heart  to  love  ;   and  I  have 

saved ; 
And  I  am  tired  of  drifting  here  and  there 
On  yonder  waters  :  I  have  eam'd  my  rest, 
And  mean  to  stop  ashore  until  I  die,' 
'Twas  little  use  to  argue  things  with  Dan 
When   he  had  settled   aught   within  his 

mind ; 
So  all  I  said  was  vain.     What  could  I  do 
But  put  a  sunny  fiace  upon  it  all. 
And  l^d  him  hasten  on  the  day,  that  I 
Might  see  his  wedding,  and  be  off  again  ? 


Ah  I  keep  me  from  women, 
a  bit  o'   sunshine — and    thej 


Yet  soon  I  guess'd,  before  the  wedding 
day, 

That  Effie  did  not  care  a  cheep  for  Dan, 
But  scunncr'd  at  his  brave  rough  ways  and 

tales 
Of  danger  on  the  deep.    His  was  a  voice 
Meant  for  the  winds,  with  little  power  to 

whisi>er 
The  soft  sleek  things  that  make  the  women 

blush. 
And  tingle,   and  look  sweet.     Moreover, 

Dan 
Was  forty,  and  the  lassie  but  a  child. 
1  saw  it  all,  but  dared  not  speak  my  thought  I 
For  Dan  had  money,   Effic's  folks  were 

poor, 
And  Dan  was  blind,  and  Flflfie  gave  consent, 
And  talk  was  no  avail.  The  wedding  guests 
Went  up  to  P'flfie's  home  one  pleasant  day. 
The  minister  dropp'd  in,  the  kirk-bells  rang. 
And  all  was  over.     'Twas  a  summer  morn. 


And  Effie? 
Jack  I 
Give'  them 
smile. 
Give  them  a  bit  o'   daricness — and    they 

weep; 
But  smiles  and  tears  with  them  are  easy 

things. 
And  cheat  ye  like  the  winds.     On  such  a 

day, 
With  ever>'body  happy  roundabout, 
Effie  look'd  happy  too ;  and  if  her  face 
Flush' d  and  was  fearful,  that  was  only  joy ; 
For  when  a  woman  blushes,  who  can  tell 
Whether  the  cause  be  gladness,  pride,  or 

shame? 
And  Dan  (God  bless  him  !)  kx>k'd  as  young 

as  you. 
Trembled  and  redden'd   lass-like,    and  I 

swear. 
Had  he  not  been  a  sailor,  would  have  cried. 
So  I  was  cheer' d,  next  day,   when  off  I 

went 
To  take  his  post  as  captain  of  the  brig. 
And  I  forgot  my  fears,  and  thought  them 

wrong. 
And  went  across  the  seas  with  easy  heart. 
Thinking  I  left  a  happy  man  behind. 


But  often,  out  at  sea,  I  thought  of  Dan. 
Wonder'd  if  he  was  happy.      When  the 

nights 
Were  quiet,  still,  and  peaceful,  I  would  lie 
And  listen  to  the  washing  of  the  waves. 
And  think  :  '  I  wonder  if  this  very  light 
Is  dropping  far  away  on  poor  old  Dan  ? 
And  if  his  fsice  looks  happy  in  it,  while 
He  sleeps  by   Effie's  side?'      On  windy 

nights 
I  used  to  think  of  Dan  with  trouble  and 

fear; 
And  often,  when  the  waves  were  mountains 

high, 
And  we  were  lying-to  before  the  wind. 
The  screaming  surges  seem'd  to  take  the 

shape 
Of  this  old  clachan,  and  I  seem'd  to  hear 


The  blue  aV^ove  was  flcck'd  with  feathery  !  Dan  calling  me  ;  and  I  would  drink  the  salt. 


down. 
The  Sea  was  smooth,  and  peaceful,  and  the 

kirk 
Stood  mossy  here  upon  the  little  hiH, 
And  seem'd  to  smile  a  blessing  over  all 


And  pace  the  deck  with  all  my  blood  on  fire. 
Thinking—'  If  ^^^^  were  driving  on  out 

here, 
Dashing  and  weather-beaten,  never  still. 
He  would  be  happier  I ' 


y 
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Ay  I  though  the  Storm 
Roll'd  on  between  us,  voices  came  from  Dan 
To  tell  me  he  was  lonely  on  the  landT 
Often,  when  I  was  sailing  in  the  ship, 
He  crept  about  these  caves  and  watch'd 

the  Moon 
Sllv 'ring  the  windless  places  of  the  sea, 
And  thought  of  me  1  or  on  the  beach  he 

lay, 
And  wearied  to  the  breaking  of  the  waves  ! 
Or  out  from  land  he  row'd  his  boat,  and 

gazed 
Wistfully  eastward  !  or  on  windy  nights 
He  speel'd  yon  cliffs  above  the  shore,  and 

set 
His  teeth  together  m  the  rain  and  wind, 
Straining  eyes  seaward,  seeking  lights  at 

sea, 
And  pacing  up  and  down  upon  the  brink 
As  if  he  trode  the  decks  1    Why,  things 

like  those 
Saved  him  from  sinking,  salted  all  his  blood, 
And  soothed  his  heartache.      Wind  and 

wave  are  far 
More  merciful  than  a  young  woman's  heart  I 

Why,  had  she  been  a  bickering  hizzie. 

fill'd 
With  fire  and  temper,  stubborn  as  a  whin. 
And  cushlingmushling  o'er  a  cheerless  fire, 
Dan  might  have  brought  her  round  :  that 

was  the  work 
He  understood  full  well ;   and,  right  or 

wrong, 
He  would  have  been  the  Skipper  to  the  end 
But  though  a  man  who  has  been  train'd  at 

sea, 
Holding  a  hard  strong  grip  on  desperate 

men. 
Can  sink  his  voice  and  play  a  gentle  part 
In  sunny  seasons,  he  has  little  power 
To  fight  with  women's  weapons.     Dan,  be 

sure, 
Loved  Effie  with  a  love  the  deeper  far 
And  tenderer  because  he  had  been  bred 
On  the  rough  brine ;  but  when,  from  day 

to  day, 
He  met  a  weary  and  a  waning  face. 
That  tried  to  smile,  indeed,  but  could  not 

smile. 
And  saw  the  tears  where  never  tears  should 

be, 
Yet  never  met  an  angry  look  or  word, 


What  could  he  do  ?    He  loved  the  lass  too 

well 
To  scold  ;  tried  soothing  words,  but  they 

were  spent 
Upon  a  heart  where  the  cold  crancreuch 

grew; 
And,  when  the  sorrow  grew  too  sharp  to 

bear, 
Stole  sicken'd  from  the  dwelling.     Plain  he 

saw 
The  lass  was  dreary,  though  she  kept  so 

still, 
And  loved  him  not,  though  nothing  harsh 

was  said, 
But  fretted,  and  grew  thin,  and  haunted  him 
With  a  pale  face  of  gentleness  and  grief. 

0  Jack,  Jack,  Jackl    of  all  the  things 

accurst. 
Worse  than  a  tempest  and  the  rocks  ahead. 
Is  misty  weather,  not  a  breath  of  wind. 
And  the  low  moaning  of  some  unseen  shore  1 
Homeless  and  sad  and  troubled  by  her  face, 
If  Dan  had  let  his  heart  and  brain  keep  still. 
Let  the  sick  mildew  settle  on  his  soul. 
He  would  have  shrunk  into  a  wretched  thing 
The  rains  might  beat  on,  and  the  winds 

might  lash. 
And  ne'er  have  bad  the  heart  to  stand  erect, 
And  set  his  teeth,  and  face  them,  and  sub- 
due. 
What  could  he  do,  but  try  to  ease  his  heart 
By  haunting  yonder  beach,  and  glorying 
In  stormy  seasons,  thinking  of  the  life 
He  used  to  lead,  with  ocean-sound  for  ever 
Making  a  second  life  within  his  blood. 
Thinking  of  me,  and  feeling  that  his  soul 
Was  soothed  a  bit  by  his  old  friend  the 
Sea? 

And  Effie,  as  the  dawn  look'd  down  each 
day, 
Tum'd  from  the  happy  shining  of  the  sun. 
In  wanrest  and  in  tears ;  and  poor  old  Dan 
Dree'd  bitterly  the  dreary  life  on  land. 
No  stanchgrass  ever  heal'd  a  wound  so 
deep  I 

'Twas  comfort  dwelling  in  so  wild  a  place. 
So  near  to  open  water  ;  but  for  that, 

1  do  not  think  he  could  have  borne  to  dwell 
Pining  ashore.  His  trouble  grew  and  grew : 
No  corsy-belly  warm'd  at  Effie's  fire. 

No  doctor's  watch  tick'd  by  the  jinen-bed. 
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No  sound  of  tiny  footfalls  fill'd  the  house 
With  happy  cheer ;   the  dull  and  lifeless 

mood 
Grew  on  the  wife ;  her  sense  of  shame 

seem'd  gone ; 
She  paid  no  heed  to  dress,  or  to  the  house. 
But  faded,  like  a  pale-faced,  listless  flower. 
Grown  in  a  weedy  garden.     Then,  indeed. 
To  see  all  household  goods  neglected  so, 
The  crowsfeet  gathering  roimd  Effie's  eyes, 
The  ingleside  so  cheerless  and  so  cold, 
Dan  clench'd  his  fists,  and  storm'd  with 

thunder-voice ; 
But  Effie  only  trembled,  and  was  still. 
Or  threw  her  apron  o'er  her  face  and  wept ; 
And  Dan,  who  never  in  his  life  could  bear 
To   see  a   woman  weep,    pleaded    and 

b^g'd,— 
Without  avail.    Then  many  and  many  a 

night 
He  roam'd  the  silent  clifTs  till  peep  of  day, 
Or  join'd  the  fishers,  out  upon  the  sea ; 
And  many  and  many  a  night  he  thought  he 

heard 
My  voice  a-calling  him.  One  night  of  storm, 
When  the  sky  murmur'd,  and  the  foam- 

fleck'd  sea 
Flash'd  in  the  fireflaught  round  the  shadowy 

cliffs. 
He  fix'd  to  nm  away  ; — but  could  not  go, 
Until  he  gazed  on  Effie's  face  once  more ; 
And  when  he  stole  into  her  room  unheard. 
He  saw  her  sleeping  with  a  happy  smile. 
So  still,  so  sweet,  so  bonnie  in  her  dream, 
So  like  the  shining  lass  she  used  to  be, 
That  his  heart  sank,  he  swaver'd  forth  again. 
And  lay  upon  the  waterside  and  wept. 
And  tho'  the  wind  was  whistling  in  his  eyes, 
Tho'  the  still  fireflaught  flash'd  upon  the 

foam. 
He  felt  too  weak,  too  timid,  and  too  sad. 
To  quit  her  in  the  little  cottage  here. 
And  dree  again  the  dangers  of  the  deep. 

The   house   is   yonder — ay,   the  slated 

house. 
With  little  patch  of  garden.   Mark  the  pool 
Of  water  at  the  door.     Beyond  you  see 
The  line  of  boats,  drawn  high  and  dry,  and 

yonder 
The  dull,  green  water,  with  the  purple  stain 
Out  eastward,  and  the  sunlight  slanting 

through 


Upon  a  saiL     Maxk  how  the  clachan  lies 
Down  in  the  gully,  with  the  barren  bills, 
Wherfe  never  ran-tree  waves  its  silver  hair. 
On  either  side.      Look  backward,   now  I 

The  glen, 
Hollow'd  between  the  hills,  goes  inland,  fitf 
As  eye  can  see — with  yellow  pools  of  lain. 
And  catUe  looking  shadowy  in  the  mists 
Upon  the  slopes.    How  still  and  dull  looks 

aU! 
'Tis  plain  you  gather,  with  a  sailor's  eye. 
The  danger.    When  the  rains  have  lasted 

long. 
The  yellow  Waters  (rightly  christen'd  here 
The  Scaith  o'  Bartle)  gather  up  the  glen. 
Suck  in  the  strength  of  flying  mist  and  dood. 
And,  bursting  from  the  hollows  where  thej 

meet, 
Rush  seaward,  with  a  roaring  like  the  sea, 
O'erwhelming  alL    Thrice  has  the  mischief 

come 
In  one-and-twenty  years. 

When  I  came  home^ 
A  month  ago,  and  walk'd  across  the  hills 
From  Cardy  town,  I  paused  on  yonder  difis» 
And  saw  the  clachan  lying  at  my  feet,— 
The  setting  sun  shining  upon  the  house 
Where  Dan  was  dwelling.    Nought  was 

alter'd  there  I 
The  very  smacks  and  fish-boats  just  the 

same 
As  when  I  quitted.    While  I  stood  and 

gazed, 
I  saw  a  stooping  figiue  with  a  staff. 
Standing  hard  by  me  on  the  cliffs,  and  gazing 
Silently  seaward.    As  I  look'd,  he  tum*d. 
And  though  the  face  was  haggard,  worn, 

and  old, 
And  every  hair  upon  the  head  was  gray. 
And  the  fresh  life  about  the  limbs  was  lost, 
I  knew  old  Dan,  and,  shouting  blithely,  ran 
To  hug  him  to  my  heart ;  and  he  tum'd 

white, 
Shaking  like  straw  in  wind,  to  find  'twas  me. 
Then,  when  the  shock  was  over,  and  we 

talk'd. 
He  brighten'd,»-as  an  icicle  turns  bright 
When  shone  on.   But  my  heart  was  shock'd 

and  sore  I 
He  was  the  ghost  of  what  he  once  had  been ; 
His  voice  was  broken,  and  his  wdoome 

seem'd 
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Like  one's  who,   sinking   on  his  pillow, 

smiles 
To  see  a  face  he  loves  before  he  dies ; 
And  when  his  air  grew  cheerier,  and  at  last 
His  love  for  me  came  lighter  on  his  look. 
His  cheeriness  seem'd  sadder  £ar  than  alL 
Swavering  down  the  path,  he  took  my  arm, 
Leant  heavilj  on  his  staff,  as  if  he  dream'd, 
Talk'd  of  old  times,  and  friends  alive  and 

dead, 
Until  we  halted  at  his  cottage  door ; 
And,  while  he  lifted  up  the  latch,  he  cast 
His  eyes  to  windwarid,  read  the  weather 

signs. 
After  old  habit,  ere  he  enter'd  in. 

Effie  was  there,— changed  too  ;  she  wel- 
comed me. 
Moved  but  and  ben  the  house  with  a  light 

stepb 
And  smiled  a  bit : — all  women  have  a  smile, 
A  happiness,  a  kind  of  second  self, 
Kept  for  fresh  Ceuxs.    Yet  I  saw  full  soon 
The  bidd  was  homeless  ;  httle  love  was 

there; 
Ah,  that  was  common  talk  aroundabout  I 
The  first  flush  faded  soon  from  Effie's  face. 
Leaving  it  dull  and  wan  ;  she  moved  about 
Like  a  sick  lassie  risen  from  a  dream  ; 
And  oft,  when  we  were  seated  in  the  lowe. 
She  started,  and  her  colour  went  and  came ; 
And  though  her  features  wore  a  kind  of  fear, 
There  was  a  light  of  youth  there  :  she  would 

keek 
At  Dan,  whose  ejres  were  fix'd  upon  the  fire. 
Hang  o'er  her  knitting,  breathing  deep,  and 

then 
Heaiken  and  hearken,  till  the  soft  bright 

blush 
Died  by  degrees,  her  face  became  composed 
To  pallor,  and  the  light  had  gone  away, 
Leaving  her  sick  and  soopit  once  again. 

At  last,  when  we  were  smoking  in  the 

bield 
One  dull  day  in  November,  Dan  arose 
And  took  his  stick,  and,  beckoning  me, 

went  out : 
I  foUow'd  ;  and  he  never  spake  a  word. 
But  gript  me  by  the  arm,  and  walk'd  along. 
Until  we  left  the  dacfaan  far  behind. 
And  took  a  pathway  winding  up  the  UUs. 
For  many  wedcs,  at  intervals,  the  raio 


Had  faUen ;  and  the  hills  were  dreeping 

damp, 
And  down  their  sides  ran  many  streams 

new-bom, 
Making  an  eerie  murmur.     Far  away 
Ben  Callachan  was  glimmering  through  a 

mist. 
And  all  round  Bartle  rose  a  vaporous  steam 
Silent  and  white,  with  cattle  here  and  there 
Dismally  looming.     Still  and  duU  was  all — 
So  still,  so  chill ;  only  the  faint  sharp  stir 
That  is  a  sound,  but  seems  a  click  within 
The  ear  itself ; — save  when  from  £ar  away 
A  cow  would  low,  and  echoes  fidnt  and 

far 
Died  inland,  or  when,  blowing  on  the  wind, 
A  cry  came  from  the  sea,  whose  waves  we 

saw 
Beyond  us,  breaking  in  a  shadowy  doud. 
With  gleams  of  glittering  foam.     But  Dan 

walk'd  on. 
Scarce  heeding  ought ;  and  yet  his  sailor's 

eye 
Took  in  the  signs,  and  glinted  up  and  down 
With  the  old  cunning  ;  but  his  heart  was  full. 
His  voice  was  broken  like  a  weeping  wean's, 
And  as  we  went  along  he  told  me  alL 

All  that  you  guess  I  but  somewhat  more 

— a  thought 
Of  later  growth,  a  nettle  in  his  heart — 
That  Efhe  was  not  true,  as  wives  should  be  ; 
And  that  her  fairest  thoughts  were  fallen 

things 
That  dung  around  a  fresh  young  lover's 

knees. 
I  stared  at  Dan,  and  hearken'd  in  amaxe ! 
His  grip  was  tight  upon  my  arm,  his  face 
White  as  the  snow  on  Callachan,  his  voice 
Shrill  as  a  sea-gull's  shriek  ;  and  all  at  once 
He  waved  his  arms,  tum'd  his  wild  &ce 
•     away. 

And  cried  aloud  with  a  full  heart—'  O  God  I 
Why  did  I  ever  cease  to  sail  the  Sea?' 

I  tried  to  argue  with  him — he  was  diunb ! 
And  yet  I  saw,  had  I  been  daft  enough 
To  echo  him,  he  would  have  hated  me. 
He  only  half  believed  the  things  he  said. 
And  would  have  ttun'd  in  wrath  on  any  man 
Who  oonki  believe  them  true,  and  say  the 


He  lored  the  braxie  still,  as  few  can  love. 
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Save  the  Good  Shepherd,  who  has  love  fior 

all! 
Could  not  have  tholed  to  hear  another  s 

thoui^ts 
Condemn  her !  blamed  hims'^f  for  all  his  i 

Rrief! 
And  gladiv  would  have  died  Tynrnth  her  j 

feec    '  I 

To  win  one  wofd,  one  kiss,  one  shimnip  look.  \ 
To  ibow  his  love  had  not  been  quite  m  vam !  , 

Bot  on  we  fisued,  so  till'd  with  our  own  | 

thoughts.  ! 

We  "icarccly  <>aw  hew  faraway  we  wander' d,  I 
How  mirk  ail  gr»rw.  how  close  the  gather-  ■ 

ini;  clouds  | 

DfRw  to  the  hiil-tops,  .vhUe  the  cattle  raised  ! 
Their  heads  intr*  'he  flismai  air  -^nr^  cried. 
Then,   sudden  ly.    ih'^rc  came  i  lightning  | 

fflmm  I 

That  for  a  moment  lifted  up  the  hills.         i 
The  far  off  clif^.  and  the  far  flash  of  foam,  < 
And  faded, — lo  a  .^ound  .15  if  the  earth 
And  heavens  were  torn  asunder.    Soon  the 

storm 
Deepen'd — the  thunder  and  the  lightning 

came 
Oft^  than  Hark  or  :^ilence  ;  and  I  feit 
Far   less    myself    on    those   dull  endless 

heights. 
Than  seeing,  hearing,  from  my  ship  at  sen. 
But  Dan  said  httle  ;  only,  as  the  ilrops 
Of  rain  liegan  to  fall,  he  led  the  \vay 
Into  a  mountain  dueling,  roofed  with  turfs. 
Wliere  wc  in  -Jidtcr  crouch  il,  and  still 

ralk'd  ffti 
Of  Iiis  dull  ingleside,  his  darken'd  days, 
'Ilie  terror  and  the  pain  he  iiari  to  riree. 
And  '  All  1  care  for  now  is  «»ded,  13ob  1 
I  want  to  die,  but  not  to  leave  the  lass 
intended  .ind  unhappy.     Alter  all, 
I  cannot    blame    her  for  her  orancreuch 

face,— 
.She  is  .0  younij — mid-^ild  is  past  ^vith  me — 
He   .-sure   that    ihc  would   iove  me  if  she 

could  I' 
And  then  Jw  glow*^'fl  out  on  the  dark,  and 

groanM. 
•Would  I  wviTT.  m  my  grave! — would  I 

wf  ri:  doom'd 
Among  the  waves  ! — would  I  were  fu  aai 

yonder. 
I  'raying  and  sinking  in  a  boot  ol  nuT 


.\nd  I  was  silent ;  bnt  :he  dcmentg 
Made  answer.     With  a  clash  !ike  iron  fidl 
The  headlong  torreni  ot    the    scxkt-biack 

clouds. 
Drowning  the  thtmders  with  its  dreesuns 

cry. 
Birmmg  above,  around,  and  smiting  earth 

With  strength  or  stone.    Never  t'or  many  a 

year 
Had  5uch  a  fall  been  known  :  it  seem'd  the 

Lord 
Unlocking  all  His  waters  to  destroy 
The  bad  world  oer  again.     No  lainixiw 

there 
To  promise  sunshine  and  a  speedy  end  I 
For  twas  the  Black  Rain,  which  had  onoe 

or  twice 
Gone  southward,  niaking  frighted  Elders 

groan, 
.\nd  which  old  wives  :n  Banle  often  call 
The  '  Deii's  rain.'  thiniung  Satan  dies  him- 
self. 
Dropping   the    dreadful    blackness    from 

above. 
Silent  we  waited,  matching,  and  the  air 
Was  full  of  a  j^reat  roar — the  sods  beneath 
Seem'd  shaking — and  the  rain-wash  forced 

a  way 
Through  the  thick  turf  above  our  heads, 

and  fell 
Upon  us.  splashing,  .is  with  watery  ink. 
Our  hands  and  laces.     But  I  saw  Dan's 

eye 
Had  kindled.     He  was  >-ounger.     For  the 

sounds 
(^nicken'd  his  sense  of  life,  brought  up  his 

strength. 
And  luinded  him  of  former  fearsome  days 
Upon  the  Ocean  :  and  his  oihtrr  stif-  - 
Tlie  sickly  sell  tiuii  lived  ih-s  1  Je  on  land — 
Forsook  liim.      Then  there  was  a  luil,  a 

pause — 
Not  broken  by  the  fnrtht.'r  tall  oi  rain. 
Nor  by  the  thunder-cia|>!>,  imi  bv  a  sign 
More  terrible  lluii  oil — a  nmr,  .1  i;n»an, 
A  motion  is  of  N%aiers,  .uid  .l  sound 
Like  the  dread  surt^iug  of  .ut  ^aigrj'  Sea. 

And  Dan  threw  up  his  aims.  9creainin:r 

aloud, 
•  Tub    Scaith  !    the    Scaith  1  '—and 

groan'd,  and  rush  d  away, — 
I  flawing  dose  behind  him  in  tiie  mirk. 
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And  on  he  tore,  until  he  gain'd  a  craig. 
Above  the  glen,  yonder  between  (he  hills  ; 
And  cattle  huddled  round  him,  lowing  loud, 
And  the  Scaitli  thicken' d,  and  the  monnur 

Wbile  we  gazed  down.     The  nusts  bung 

The  rain  still  fell,  but  faintly,— and  below, 
Roaring  on  seaward,  snatching  in  its  course 
Boulders  and  trees  and  cattle,  rush'd  the 

Scaith, 
A  blaclten'd  yellow  wash  of  waters,  foaming 
Where'er  U  touched  the  feet  of  slone  or 

And  dizzily  whirling  round  the  great  tiee- 

To  twist  them  from  their  beds.     White, 

scared,  and  stunn'd, 
Dan  groan'd,  and  sank  upon  his  knees,  and 

sobbed. 
Done  was  the  thunder  :  but  the  waters  made 
Another  thunder,  and  the  fireflaughl  came 
Painter  and  fainter.     Then  we  heard  from 

far 


Parted  to  westward,  brightening  at  the  rim! 
And  rays  of  misty  sunset  slanted  down 
On  Bartte,  and  the  Scaith  had  seized  il 


■Effiel' cried  Dan  ;  and  sped  along  the 

hills, 
And  would  have  rush'd  right  downward  to 

his  death 
Had  I  not  gript  him.     But  we  fotuid  a  way 
O'er  the  liillside,  and  gain'd  the  northern 


Naip^leep  beneath  the  moaning  rain-dyed 

flood. 
And  bields  sank  shatter'd,  and  the  sunset 

cold 
Gleam'd  upon  Banle  and  the  sea  beyond  : 
And  on  the  slopes  on  either  ^de  there 

gather'd 
Women  and  men  :  sontescreechlng  as  they 

Tbe  Soiith  drink  np  their  houses  and  Ibeir 


Some  crying  for  the  friends  they  could  nol 
Some  sitting  still,  and   looking  on  their 

As  if  they  had  gone  wild.   Then  Dan  glared 

nund, 

ng  for  EJfie, — but  he  saw  her  not ; 
And  the  damp  suns 
Grimed  with    the 

ghastly  pale, 
But  he  was  cool  as  he  had  often  been 
On  gruesome  nights  at  sea.      'She  Is  not 

heier 
He  whispered:    'yet  she  cannot  but   be 

Perchance  she  gathers  with  the  (oik  that 

Waving  their  anns  yonder  across  the  flood : 
Oh  1    would  ray  eyes  were  yoting  that    I 

might  see.' 
That  way  /  gazed  ;  but  all  that  I  coiJd  see 
Were  mists  beyond   tbe  clachau ;    down 

below. 
The  wittily  washingwaters;  here  and  there. 
Women  and  children  screaming  On  the 

roofs. 
While  punts  and  skifii  were  gliding  here 

Piloting  slowly  through  the  rocks  and  walls. 
To  succour  (hose  unsaved  ;  at  intervals 
A   leafless  tiee-top  peering   through   tbe 

While  (righted  birds  lit  oit  its  twigs,  or 

Around    it  crying.      Then,   'A  boat  I   a 


But  some  scarce  nUsed  their  wild  and  watery 

eyes. 
And  some  stopp'd  moaning,  look'd  at  hlin 

And  then  again  sat  rocking  lo  and  fro. 
Gazing  straight  downward,  and  with  eerie 

groans 
Bewailing  their  own  sorrow. 

Then  the  place 
Blacken'd  in  gloaming — mists  rose  from  (he 

flood— 
The  skytum'd  black,  with  neither  stannor 
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THE  SCAITH  0*  BARTLE—THS  GLAMOUR. 


Roai-'d  in  bis  can,  and  while  i[  slnick  bim 

Out  of  his  nostrila  suck'd  the  breath  of  life. 
Jack,  Jack,  we  know  there  comes  to  mat 

who  drown 
A  sadden  flashing  picture  of  the  past, — 
And  ab  I  how  pitiful,  how  pidful. 
In  that  last  minute  did  the  picltu'e  come : 
A  vision  of  ibe  sounding  Sea  afar. 
A  gbaistlj  ship  upon  it, — Effie's  face, 
Coming  and  going  like  to  Boating  foam, — 
The  picture  of  Ilie  kirk  upon  the  hill. 
And    sunshine    smiUng    on    the    wedding 

guests,— 
The  shadowy  cliffs  where  he  had  paced  in 

pain. 
The  waves,  the  sun.  ihe  moon,  the  thought 

All  ihicken'd  od  him  as  he  scieam'd  ber 

And  struggled  with  the  cnid  Scaitb,  and 
died  I 

\l  I  God  Almighty's  water,  e'en  ashore. 
More  merciful  than  women,  found  him  out ; 
And  here  he  lies,  but  should  have  lain  else- 
Had  Scots  law,  and  the  blethering  women's 

tongues, 
Not  hinder'd  me, — I  would  have  ta'en  a 

boat. 
And  sewn  his  body  in  a  sheet,  with  stones 
Fasten'd   beneath   bis  soles  to  sink  him 

And  low'd  outyondei.  westward,  where  I 

Dips  red  beneath  Ihe  Straight  blue  wa 

Then  said  a  prayer,  and  softly  sent  b 

Where  be  could  sleep  in  peace,  and  hi 

I'be  washing  oF  the  waters  throtigh  the 

depths : 
With  flag-flowers  o'er  bis  head,  great  weeds 

all  round. 
And  white  salt  foam-betts  hanging  in  his 

His  would  have  been  a  sailor's  sleep  indeed 

But  as  it  is,  be  slumbers  here  on  land. 

In  shade  of  Baitle  Kirk,   'mong  country 

And  Gibemien  that  ihrink  at  open  Sea. 


THE   GLAMOUR. 


Flash  10  ■  KEH  of  Dysttiy : 

The  siiapes  of  earth  and  ait  and  tkiu 

CaLch  glamour  Id  hvr  vcary  eyes ; 


long  a  shadow  on  the  paths  at  men, 

O'ei  long  a  screeching  bird  in  happy  bields. 

O'er  long  a  hatmted  wanderer  day  and 

Lord,  let  me  die  1  Lord,  let  me  die  I   Lord 

God, 
Pity  and  spate  me  1   Draw  Thy  hand  away  I 
Thy  breath  is  on  me  in  the  mirk,  and  ah  I 
I  sicken  sore,  whilcyonder  through  thepane 
Corpse-candles,   blowing  blue  against  the 

wind. 
Flit  slowly  to  the  kirkyard,  down  Glen-Eam, 

What  had  I  done,  that  Thou  sbouldst 


1  walk'd  from  kirk  by  moonlight  down  the 

■       glen. 

And  saw  MaccaskiU  of  Craig-Dbonil  p.Tss, 

Sewn  to  the  middle  In  his  winding-sheet. 

And  waving  hairy  arms  until  I  swoon'd  ; — 

And  ere  a  year  was  ran  Maccaskill  died  ; 

And  then  1  kenn'd  I  had  the  bitter  gift 

My  father  and  my  father's  father  had. 

Yet  I  was  young,  and  fell  a  kind  o'  piide. 

To  see  so  &r  into  Thy  mysteries, — 

To  ken  when  man  or  wife  was  doom'd  to 

die; 
To  see  the  young  life  in  a  lassie's  wame. 
Although  her  snood  was  whole  ;  to  prophesy 
Tempests  and  human  losses.     Manya  man 
Then  tum'd  away ;  but  Kenneth  manisd 
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Whose  eyes  were  troubled  by  mysterious 

things ; 
And  every  shade  he  saw  upon  my  face 
Distraught  him,  lest  I  saw  before  his  path 
Mishap  or  death.     My  white-faced,  fearful 

bairn! 
My  drooping  Angus,  with  his  soft,  wide 

e3res, 
And  fluttering  mouth  1     Alone  upon  the 

hills. 
He  trembled^fear'd  the  lightning  and  the 

storm — 
Tholed  not  to  lie  within  the  dark  alone — 
And  would  have  wither'd  in  his  baimdom's 

time, 
Had  I  not  cheer'd  him  with  a  smiling  face. 

Lord,  Thou  wert  sore  upon  me  1    I  was 

lone, 
And   Angus   was   my   pleastu^.      I  was 

haunted, 
And  Angus  was  my  help.   Yet,  once  again, 
Thy  glamour  struck  me,  and  I  knew,  I 

knew, 
Angus  must  die.     Hard,  hard,  both  day 

and  night, 
I  tried  to  cheat  myself  and  hope,  and  smiled 
On  Angus,  till  his  heart  grew  still  once  more. 
But  it  was  all  in  vain.      Thrice   Angus 

shrunk. 
Three  several  gloamings,  seated  in  his  chair. 
And  I  kept  down  my  fear,  and  did  not 

scream; 
And  oft  I  heard  the  wailing  in  the  house. 
And  sounding  of  the  kirk-bells  down  Glen- 
Earn 
At  midnight.    Then  I  sicken'd  and  grew 

thin. 
And  hunger'd  o'er  my  bairn,  and  pray'd, 

and  pray'd, — 
And  what  to  me  was  light  of  sun  or  star 
If  /Vngiis  went  away  ? 

...  It  was  a  night 
Quiet  and  cold.    The  moon  and  stars  were 

out, 
The   moon-dew   glittering   on   the    hills. 

Alone, 
I  sat,  awaiting  Angus.    It  grew  late, 


Then,  last,  I  took  my  cloak,  and  wander'd 

forth, 
To  see  if  he  was  coming  down  the  Glen, 
And  took  the  cold  wet  pathway  in  the  moon 
Until  I  reach'd  the  foot  of  Cawmock  Craig, 
And  saw  the  straight  rock  rise  into  the  lift. 
Its  side  all  dark,  but  on  its  top  the  Moon 
Shining  full  bright  and  chilly.    As  I  stood, 
I  heard  a  shout,  and  saw,  far,  far  above, 
A  figure  dark  between  me  and  the  lift* 
Threading  the  narrow  paths  around  the 

Craig 
Whence  many  a  man  hath  fallen  and  been 

slain ; 
And  even  then— Lord,  Lord  1— Thy  glamour 

dropt 
Upon  me,  and  I  saw  before  my  face 
The  wraith  of  Angus  wrapt  in  bloody  sowe 
Gliding  before  me  in  the  ghaistly  light? 
Shrill  as  an  owl,  I  screech'd  ! — and  up  above 
My  Angus  heard,  and  sicken'd,  and  swam 

round. 
And,  swooning  on  the  sharp  edge  of  the 

Craig, 
Dash'd  downward  to  his  death ! — 

.  .  .  O  bonnie.  bonnie 
Look'd  Angus,  lying  in  his  sowe  asleep. 
Quiet  like  moonlight  on  his  face,  his  hair 
Kaim'd  back  and  shining  round  his  cold 

white  ears. 
And  yonder  in  the  cold  kirkyard  he  lies  ; 
And,  Lord,  I  want  to  slumber  at  his  side, 
And  cheer  him  in  the   darkness  of  the 

grave,— 
For  he  was  ever  fearful,  weak,  and  pale— 
A  young  man  with  a  white  bairn's  timorous 

souL 
And,  Lord,  I  think  that  Thou  at  last  art 

kind. 
For  oft  the  white  wraitn,  glimmering  at  my 

side, 
Hath  waved  its  arms,  and  moan'd,  and 

look'd  like  me : 
And  I  have  watched  it  ever,  not  afraid. 
But  sad  and  smiling,  and  what  dress   I 

wore 
The  wraith  hath  worn  ;  and  when  I  tum'd 

my^own 


And  Angus  came  not ;  and  the  low  winds  '  And  let  the  grey  hairs  hang  all  down  my 

blew,  I         neck. 

And  the  clock  tick'd,  and  ah  1  my  heart  was    The  wrnith  too,  tum'd  iu  gown,  and  loos'd 

dark.  I         iu  hair ; 
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NORTH  COAST,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 


And  jrondcr,  yonder,  yonder  through  the 
pane 

The  blue  corpse-candles,  blowing  in  the 
wind, 

(lit  ilowly  to  the  kirkyard,  down  Glen- 
Earn. 


TbatwTtha 


spirit  I 


SIGURD  OF  SAXONY. 
(MEDIiCVAL.) 

TfiK  sedgy  shores  of  this  enchanted  lake 
Art  dark  with  shadows  of  the  swans  whidi 
make 
Their  nests  atong  its  marge  ; 
And  on  the  hither  side,  where  silver  waves 
Curf  with  low  music  into  hollow  caves, 

Waiting  for  that  bright  barge 
Which  bearcth  sleepers  to  the  silent  land, 
I,  Signrd,  in  my  ghostly  sorrow,  stand. 

I  stand  alone  beneath  heaven's  silent  arch, 
Shaded  Ijoth  night  and  day  by  clouds  that 

march 
And  countermarch  ahK-jve ; 
A  ftomfire  %\\\X  of  perfect  mail  I  wear, 
A  glor>my  plume,  that  troubles  the  thin  air 

To  murnmni  if  I  move  ; 
My  ftword  is  red  and  broken ;   and  my 

fthlelrl 
fl«!iir%  a  goUl  anchor  on  a  sa?>le  field. 

Tills   Ik  a  placr   whnrc   mortals  find  not 

JtpeerJi  ; 
flavo  thr.  Amnll  murmurous  waves  that  crawl 

ihr  l>r.arh, 
All  \%  an  <;till  as  death  : 
\  hrnr  my  hr.irt  ;i((atnfit  my  ni»n  of  stone, 
l^lUT  to  a  wilrl  bint  m  the  net,  make  moan  ; 

My  '.low  and  frozen  breath 
Cnrls  lik«  a  vapour  o'rr  the  nilcnt  spot ; 
My  jthoflow  rcvki  my  feet,  and  moveth  not 

Nought  can  redeem  her.   Wherefore  I  seek 

grace 
To  join  hrr  in  her  rlistant  dwelling-place 

()i  j-»a Moral  rrposc  ; 
And  I  would  make  this  heart  that  aches  and 

grieve 
A»  white  and  perfect  as  a  lily's 
And  frn grant  as  a  rose* 


For.  having  worn  ber  sramlins  faad[ge  in 

fight 
Thrke  conquering  in  her  name,  by  d^and 
night 
I  rode  with  vizor  down. 
Meeting  and  slaying  haoomBIe  foes. 
Wounded  in  fle^  giving  and  taking  fakns 

To  compass  ber  renown. 
Thus,  warring  a  sweet  war  withont  reprieve, 
I,  Sigurd,  wore  ber  badge  upon  taj 


ArmM  from  head  to  heel,  wttb 

hand, 
I  cried  her  praises  through  the  wmidning 

land. 
And  few  her  praise  refused  ; 
Then  flushing  with  my  victory  coumkte. 
I  hastened  back  and  knelt  me  at  her  fieet 

Battered,  and  maimed,  and  biuiaed ; 
And  then  I  woccd  her  in  a  secret  place. 
With  light  upon  me  from  ber  shining  fiue. 

She    bathed  my   bloody  brow,   with    red 

wounds  striped. 
And  with  a  kerchief  white  as  soow  she 

wiped 
The  foam  firom  off  my  month  ; 
She  set  my  unhelmed  head  upon  her  knee. 
And  wotmd  white  arms  about  me  tenderiy. 

And  slake<l  the  thirsty  drouth 
That  ebbed  in  sluggi^  fire  through  blood 

and  brain. 
From  a  full  cup  of  cool  white  porcekiin. 

Wherefore  my  soul  again  was  strong.     I 

caught 
The   voiceless    music   of  her    form    and 

thought 

I  knelt  upon  my  knee. 
Saying.    '  I  lo\'e  thee  more  than   Bfe   or 

fame; 
I  love  thee  only  less  than  my  good  name. 

Which  is  a  part  of  thee ; 
And  I  adore  thy  beauty  undefiled ! ' 
Whereat  she  Iool»d  into  mine  eyes  and 

smiled. 

I  wooed  her  night  and  day  with  virtuous 

deeds> 
And  that  humilitv  which  intercedes 
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With  ladies  for  true  mexL 
I  took  her  lily  of  a  hand  in  mine, 
I>rinking  her  breath,  as  soft  as  ^lantine, 

And  wooing  well ;  and  then 
She  toyed  with  my  great  beard,  and  gave 

consent : 
So  down  the  flowery  path  of  love  we  went 

Twined  closely,  down  the  soft  descent  of 

love 
We  wandered  on,  with  golden  stars  above, 

And  many  flowers  below» 
Until  we  came  to  this  dark  lake  or  sea. 
Which  openeth  upon  eternity. 

And  could  no  farther  go ; 
For  beyond  life  and  death,  and  these  dark 

skies. 
The  place  of  sleep,  the  Silent  Valley,  lies. 

Here  on  the  beach  we  stood,  and  hand  in 

hand 
Waited  to  wander  to  that  silent  land. 

And  all  the  shore  was  dark ; 
Saying,  '  We  yearn  to  see  the  Happy  Vale, 
And  hand  in  band  together  we  will  sail 

In  the  enchanted  barque.' 
Too  late  to  turn :  one  passage  we  must 

take 
Across  the  gleaming  silence  of  the  lake. 

She  said,  '  The  waters  make  such  threaten- 
ing moan. 
Neither  can  pass  across  their  waste  alone ; 

We  cannot,  cannot  part ; 
We  will  together  cross  these  waves  of  death. ' 
Bat  the  dark  waves  grew  daricer,  and  the 
breath 
Came  colder  from  the  heart ; 
And  by  each  face  a  quiet  cloud  was  worn, 
Small  as  the  shadow  of  a  lamb  new  bom. 

Then  in  the  distant  waves  we  could  behold 
A  radiance  like  the  blowing  autunm  gold 

Of  woodland  forests  deep  ; 
And   my  sweet   lady   trembled,  growing 

white 
As  foam  of  ocean  on  a  summer  night. 

When  the  wild  surges  leap  ; 
And  faUing  very  cold  upon  my  breast, 
She  faltered,  '  I  am  weary,— let  me  rest* 

I  laid  her  down  upon  a  floweiy  bed. 
And  put  soft  aoiNS  underneath  ber  bead. 


And  kissed  her,  and  she  slept ; 
And  the  air  brightened  round  her,  as  the 

far 
Blue  ether  biuns  like  silver  round  a  star. 

And  round  her  slumber  crept 
A  trouble  of  the  air,  and  silver  clear 
The  ghostly  light  upon  the  lake  grew  near. 

Yea,  nearer,  nearer  grew  the  light,   and 

soon, 
Shaped  like  the  sickle  of  the  early  moon. 
The  barge  drew  shoreward  slow— 
A  vapour  and  a  radiance  all  around, 
A  gleaming  of  fair  faces,  and  a  sound 

Of  flutes  and  lute-strings  low. 
And  round  my  lady  crept  a  shadowy  crowd. 
Fading  and  brightening   like   a   moonlit 

cloud.  * 

They  clustered  with  a  ghostly  light  around 
My  lady  dear,  and  raised  her  from  the 

ground, 
And  bare  her  to  the  barque : 
Whereon  I  would  have  followed,  but  a 

hand 
Held  me  like  iron  to  the  hated  land. 

Then  all  again  was  dark ; 
And  from  the  breathing  darkness  came  a 

hum 
Of  voices  sweet,   'Thy  time  has  not  yet 

come.' 

And  then  I  shrieked  in  utter  agony ; 
While  fading  far  away  upon  the  sea, 

I  saw  the  light  again  ; 
And  with  a  cry  into  the  waves  I  spnmg, 
And  sought  to  foUow,  but  the  waters  clung 

About  me  like  a  chain  ; 
And  thrice  I  fought  amid  their  rage  and 

roar. 
And  thrice  they  hurled  me  bleeding  on  the 

shore. 

Long  have  I  waited  here,  alone,  alone. 
Hearing  the  melancholy  waves  make  moan 

Upon  the  pebbly  beach  : 
With  eyes  upon  the  pitiless  stars  above 
Hero  have  I  waited  in  my  homeless  love. 

Pale,  patient,  deaf  to  speech. 
With  the  salt  rfaenm  upon  me,  pale  and 

bent. 
And  bfeatbkn  as  a  nuuble  monmnent. 
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NORTH  COAST^  AND  OTBEM  POEMS. 


This  kmdy  wslciunf  wonM  iimte  despair 
Did  I  not  aft  caicfa  ^impKS  of  iny  £ur 

Ladr,  so  sadly  lost. 
Making,  whb  radiance  rcfimd  her  like  a  star, 
A  huninons  patfawaj  on  the  hiH  aikr. 

Then  Hading  like  a  ghosi ; 
What  time  I  shoal  aloud,  and  at  die  i^Knit 
dmddenng  at  the   edioeB   roond 


end 

Had 


has  the  baige  returned:  onoe  fior  a 


.  wbo.  down  the  soft  desoeot 
leads  to  thb  dim  land, 

from  the  towns  that  lie 


And.  groping  m  the  cold,  had  fdTn 

Uind 

Upon  the  dnfitmg  sand ; 
Oooe  for  a  little  gold-haired  cfaSd 
Who,  wandenBg  hither,  Sefl  to  sleep 

phqr. 


has  the  mjstic  faazge  returned,  and 
twice 
Ha«t  I  been  frozen  to  the  earth  in  ice, 

Hedpleu  to  move  or  speak ; 
Tfarioe  have  1  iougbt  with  the  relentless 

roar 
Of  water,  and  been  flung  upon  the  shore 
Battered,  and  maimed,  and  weak; 
But  now  I  wait  with  qniet  heart  and  brain. 
Grown  patient  with  imutlerable  pain. 

And  I  will  waH.    To  slay  myself  were  sin. 
And  I,  felf-slaugbter'd,  could  not  hc^  to 

win 
My  solitary  boon  ; 
But  if  the  barge  should  come  again,  and 

kave 
Me  still  in  londy  watch  without  reprieve, 

Under  the  silver  moon 
I  wfll  lie  down  upon  my  back  and  rest. 
With  roail6d  hands  creased  praying  on  my 

breast; 

And  fall  to  slumber  on  a  bed  of  weeds, 
A  knight  well  worn  in  honourable  deeds. 

Yet  lost  to  life,  and  old  ; 
And  haply  I  may  dream  before  I  wake 
That  I  am  floating  o'er  the  pathless  lake 

In  that  bright  barge  of  gold ; 
And,  waking.  I  may  see  with  sweet  surprise 
Light  ihining  on  tne  from  my  lady's  eyesw 


A  POEM  TO  DAVID.^ 


I  wocu>  not  be  lying  yonder; 

Wheze  thoo,  bdoved.  axthrioK, 
Though  the  nations  should 

Aadiiauiiiyi  my 


lira_r% 


uos  fieroe  niusBtiBiL 
Better  this  acfa^  hndn, 
TTian  dream,  and  hear  imiHy 
The  07  of  the  wind 

Tfam  fie  in  die  kitkyard 

With  fillers  an^ 
Aad  he  consdocs  of 
Save  the  dow  roQing 


I  woold  not  be  lying  yonder. 
Though   die   seeds   1 

qvingix^! 

I  would  not  be  sleeping 
And  be  done  with  striviiq^aad 


For  the  eyes  are  blinded  with  mfldew; 

The  lips  are  clammy  with  day. 
And  worms  in  the  ears  are  crawling — 

But  the  brain  is  the  brain  ibr  ajcl 

The  brain  is  warm  and  glowiii^ 

Whatever  the  body  be ; 
It  stirs  like  a  thing  that  breatheth. 

And  dreams  of  the  Past  and  To  be  I 

Ay !  down  in  the  deep  damp  darkness 
The  brains  of  the  dead  are  hovelled  I 

They  gleam  on  each  other  with  nwfianni\ 
Transcending  the  eye  that  is  sfarivcfled  t 

Eadi  like  a  Saint  lamp  Ughteth 

The  skull  wherein  it  dwdkth  I 
Each  like  a  lamp  tumeth  brighter 

\Mienerer  the  kirk-bdl  kndleth  I 

I  would  not  be  lying  yonder 

hSzx  from  the  music  of  things. 
Not  i*-ere  my  green  grave  watered 

By  the  tears  of  queens  and  kings. 

•  Dat-id  Gray,  Author  of  Tht  Lmgiie^  mm4 
0tkerP0em4, 
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If  the  brain  like  a  thing  that  breatheth 

Is  full  of  the  Past  and  To  be. 
The  silence  is  far  more  awful 

Than  the  shriek  and  the  agony ; 

And  the  hope  that  sweetened  living 
Is  gone  with  the  light  of  the  sun, 

And  the  struggle  seems  wholly  over, 
And  nothing  at  all  seems  done ; 

And  the  dreams  are  heavy  with  losses. 
And  sins,  and  errors,  and  wrongs, 

And  you  cannot  hear  in  the  darkness 
If  the  people  are  singing  your  songs  1 

There's  only  the  slow  still  rolling 
Of  the  dark  world  round  and  round, 

Making  the  dream  more  wondrous, 
Though  it  render  the  sleep  more  sound. 

'T  is  cold,  cold,  cold  and  weary, 

Cold  in  a  weary  place : 
The  sense  of  the  sin  is  present 

Like  the  gleam  of  a  demon's  face ! 

What  matter  the  tingling  fingers 
That  touch  the  song  above  you  ? 

What  matter  the  young  man's  weeping, 
And  longing  to  know  you  and  love  you? 

Nought  has  been  said  and  uttered. 
Nought  has  been  seen  or  known, — 

Detraction,  the  adder  above  you, 
Is  stmned  on  the  cold  grave-stone. 

II. 

Yet 't  is  dark  here,  dark, 
And  the  voices  call  from  below  t 

'T  is  so  dark,  dark,  dark, 
That  it  seems  not  hard  to  go  1 

'T  is  dark,  dark,  dark, 

And  we  close  our  eyes  and  are  weary  1 
'T  is  dark,  dark,  dark, 

And  the  waiting  seems  bitter  and  dreary  ! 

And  yonder  the  sun  is  shining, 
And  the  green,  long  grass  hath  grown, 

And  the  cool  kirk-shade  looks  pleasant, 
And  you  lie  so  alone,  so  alone ! 

The  world  is  heartless  and  hollow. 
And  singing  is  sad  without  you. 

And  I  think  I  could  bear  the  dreaming 
Were  mine  arms  around  about  ^ou ; 


Were  thy  lips  to  mine,  beloved. 

And  thine  arms  around  me  too, 
I  think  I  could  lie  in  silence. 

And  dream  as  we  used  to  do  1 

The  flesh  and  the  bones  might  wither, 
The  blood  be  dried  like  dew, 

The  heart  might  crumble  to  ashes. 
Till  dust  was  dust  anew ; 

And  the  world  with  its  slow  still  motion 
Might  roll  on  its  heavenward  way, — 

And  our  brains  upon  one  another 
Would  gleam  till  the  Judgment  Day  1 


HAKON, 

H AKON  of  Thule,  ere  he  died. 
Summoned  a  Priest  to  his  bed-side. 

'  Ho,  Priest  1 '  with  blackening  brow  quoth 

he, 
'  What  comfort  canst  thou  cast  to  me?* 

The  young  Priest,  with  a  timorous  mouth, 
Told  of  the  new  gods  of  the  South, — 

Of  Mary  Mother  and  her  Child, 
And  holy  Saints  with  features  mild  ; 

Of  those  who  hate  and  those  who  love, 
Of  Hell  beneath  and  Heaven  above. 

Then  Hakon  laughed  full  loud  and  shrill^> 

•  Serve  thy  puny  gods  who  will  1 ' 

Then,  roaring  to  his  henchman  red, 

'  Slit  me  the  throat  o'  the  Priest,'  he  said ; 

'  His  red  heart's  blood  shall  flow  before. 
As  steaming  sacrifice  to  Thor  1 

•  Bring  me  my  mighty  drinking-cup : 
With  fiery  wine  now  fill  it  up  I' 

Then,  though  so  faint  his  life's  blood  ran, 
'  Let  me  die  standing,  like  a  man  1 ' 

He  swore,  and  staggered  to  his  legs. 
And  drained  the  goblet  to  the  dregs. 

'  Skaal  be  to  the  gods  1 '  he  said — 

Hi^  great  heart  burst,  and  he  was  dead  | 
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Sonnets 


WUrTTEN  BY  LOCH  CORXJISK,*  CLE  OF  SKYR 


Laib  in  cfac  giawmuy  of  ditt  jv^t 
I  bauxnt  tfas  mriiaduiy  3iere : 
APhaotDm  I»  viurs  plmmnns  fanml^ 
In  diBt  ■iiif  ■■!!  hiiifl  aolitnda. 

Hob.  of  Sa  mlM^  I  qoesdon  GCm  I 


CORCISKEN  soyysTs. 

L 
LOBDk  IS  IT  Thoc? 

LOKO,  is  it  Than?    GoD>  lio  I  toadL  nk> 


la  QtKS  vast  I  heszke&'d  for  Thj  tread. 


eywi. 
Wacn  out.  and  bitter.    Btt  tbe  HecvcDS 
oenicd 
Tbeir   mrTanrhnly   Maiker.      From    die 
Dead! 
T^^ifaait  hem,  that  roDs  like  vapoiir       Assanmce  came;  nor  answer.    Then  I 

^  ^*S!^  ^^^  «^  *»t  ns  in  our    i^  ^jj^  ^.^^  ,^^  ,^,^5^  ^^  l,,^,,^ 

Pknse!  amwer!  while  I  fcnetd.  remain:  •  The  seasons  p«ss-thc  skr  is  as  a  paD- 
andmark.  .  . 


Faiker! .  .  .  Ere  back  tiier  bear  me. 

9 

cokl  and  stark. 
Across  Thy   dorken'd    threshoM,    tie   I 


For  lofe  no  kmger.  pitr  me,  and  haik ! 
SuifiiUig  the  long  Lile  of  cnft  and  creed. 
The  dnmb  HilLs  g-jither  rouid  me,  goont 
andgmy.— 

The    Waters    mter    their    monotonoos 


Thin  wasted  hands  on  withering  hearts 
we  ];ffess — 
There  is  no  God — in  rahi  we  plead  and 
can. 
In  Tain  with  weary-  eyes  we  search  and 


The  immemorial  Hearens,  with  no  groan. 

Bend  dim  eyes  down,  as  on  their  natal  day  : 

Cold  are  aO  these  as  snow,  and  still  as 

stone; 

But  /  have  found  a  roice—to  plead,  to 

pray. 

If. 
Wk  are  Fatherless. 

I  POUND  Thee  not  by  the  starred  widow's 
bed. 


Like  children  in  an  empty  boose  sit  all. 
Cast-away  children,  lorn  and  fatherless.* 

m. 
Wb  arc  Children. 

Children  indeed  are  we— ^uldren  that 
wait 
Within  a  wondrous  Dwdhng,  while  on 

high 
Stretch  the  sad  Taponrs  and  the  vc^celess 
sky; 
The  Hoose  is  ^a^,  yet  aU  is  desolate 
Because  oar  Father  comes  not ;  doods  of 
fate 
Sadden  above  us — shivering  we  espy 


Nor  in  the  sick-rooms  where  my  dear  ;  i^^  passing  ram,  the  doud  before  the  gate, 

ones  died  ;  ^nd  cry  to  one  another,  •  He  is  nigh  I  * 

•  For  a  detailed  description  of  Loch  Coruisk,     At  early  morning,  with  a  sWning  Face, 
Me  the  writer's  Pro«e  Work*,  Volume  v.  ,      He  left  US  innocent  and  lily-crown'd ; 
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And  now  'tis  late — night  cometh  on  apace — 
We  hold  each  other's  hands  and  look 
around, 
Frighted  at  our  own  shades !   Heaven  send 
us  grace  1 
When  He  returns,  all  will  be  sleeping 
sound. 

IV. 

When  we  are  all  Asleep. 

When  He  returns,  and  finds  the  World  so 
drear — 
All  sleeping, — young  and  old,  unfair  and 
fair. 
Will  He  stoop  down  and  whisper  in  each 
ear, 
*  Awaken  I  *  or  for  pity's  sake  forbear, — 
Saying,  '  How  shall  I  meet  their  frozen 
stare 
Of  wonder,  and  their  eyes  so  full  of  fear  ? 
How  shall  I  comfort  them  in  their  de- 
spair. 
If  they  cry  out,   "  Too  late  I  let  us  sleep 

here"?' 
Perchance  He  will  not  >vake  us  up,   but 
when 
He  sees  us  look  so  happy  in  our  rest. 
Will  murmur,    '  Poor   dead   women   and 
dead  men  ! 
Dire  was  their  doom,  and  weary  was  their 
quest 
Wherefore  awake  them  imto  life  again  ? 
Let  them  sleep  on  tmtroubled—itis  best' 


V. 

But  the  Hills  will  bear  Witness. 

But  ye, — ^ye  Hills  that  gather  round  this 
day, 
Ye  Mountains,  and  ye  Vapours,  and  ye 
Waves, 
Ye  will  attest  the  wrongs  of  men  of  clay. 
When,  in  a  World  all  hush'd,  sits  on  our 

graves 
The   melancholy    Maker.      From   your 
caves 
Strange  echoes  of  our  old  lost  life  shall 
come; 
With  still  eyes  fixed  on  your  vast  archi- 
traves. 
Nature  shall  speak,  though  mortal  lips  be 
0umb. 


Then  God  will  cry:  'Sadly  the  Waters 
faU, 
Sadly  the  Mountains  keep  their  snowy 
state. 
The  Clouds  pass  on,  the  Winds  and  Echoes 
caU, 
The  World  is  sweet,  yet  wearily  I  wait 
Though  all  is  fair,  and  I  am  Lord  of  all. 
Without  my  Children  I  am  desolate.' 


VI. 

Desolate  f 

Desolate  !  How  the  Peaks  of  ashen  gray, 
The  smoky  Misu  that  drift  from  hill  to 
hill. 
The  Waters  dark,  anticipate  this  day 
That  sullen  desolation.     Oh,  how  still 
The  shadows  come  and  vanish,  with  no 
will! 
How  still  the  Waters  watch  the  heaven's 

array! 
How  still  the  melancholy  vapours  stray, 
Mirror'd  below,  and  drifting  on,  fulfil 
Thy   mandate   as    they   mingle ! — Not  a 
soimd. 
Save  that  deep  murmur  of  a  torrent  near. 
Deepening  silence.     Hush  1  the  dark  pro- 
found 
Groans,  as  some  gray  crag  loosens  and 
falls  sheer 
To  the  abyss.     Wildly  I  look  around, 
O  Spirit  of  the  Human,  are  Thou  here  t 


Vll. 

Lord,  art  Thou  here? 

Lord,  art  Thou  here  ?  far  from  the  dtied 
zones, 
Brooding  in  melancholy  solitude ; 
Hushing  Thy  breath  to  awful  undertones, 
Darkening  Thy  face,  if  mortal  foot  in- 
trude. 
Father,  how  shall  I  meet  Thee  in  this 
mood? 
How  shall  I  ask  Thee  why  Thou  dwell'st 

with  stones, 
While  far  away  the  world,  like  Lazarus, 
groans. 
Sick  for  Thy  heaUng.    Father,  if  Tboa 
be'st  goody 


2^3 


l^M  led  ft 


3X3=  rSset  ^BBp! 


L&r  Itxi^ 


^^«*  » 


JB  I  s  SbbesbRi 


God  zs  BcAmm. 

SXt    llfflLBiiiUr  * 


Sfarar  Tbv  stxaaee  iur  Vapoon  as  ifaer 

r.  a£v  vpoo  the  bvrea  ha^bi, 
Tboo  sendesi  dovn  a  rMfiaat  look  of  %lit 
So  that  the  still  Peaks  glisten,  and  a  glow 
Rose<oloiir'd  tmxs  tbe  tittle  sdovt  dood 
That  poises  oo  die  highest  peak  ci  alL 
Ob,  Thoa  ait   beaotifal! — tbe    HiQs  are 
bowed 
Beneath  Thee;  oo  Tbj  name  the  soft 
UlndscaB— 
Tbe  moBstroos  Ocean  tnimpets  it  akmd. 
Tbe  Rains  and  Snows  intone  it  as  tbey 
faXL 


IX. 

The  Motion  op  ths  Mists. 

Hebe  bjr  the  sunless  Lake  there  is  no  air. 
Yet  with  how  craselrss  motion,  like  a 

shower 
Flowing  and  fading,  do  the  high  Mists 
lower 
AnUd  the  gorges  of  the  Mountains  bare. 
Some  weary  breathing  never  ceases  there, — 
The  bairen  peaks  can  feel  it  hour  by 

hour; 

The  purple  depths  are  darken'd  by  its  ! 

power ;  i 

A  soundless  breath,  a  trouble  all  things  ' 

share  I 


There  is  BO  rest  at  aH 
Odr  a  sense  of  things  that 
And  k>!    tbe  sti3 
oootaa 


1  feel  flows  on  Eke 
proad; 
Before  that  fareathin^  Boqgbt 


Fmses.  bat  all 


Onhr  tbe  bokl  Peaks  and  the 
Eroaen  before  Thee,  desolate 


XI. 

But  Writhe*? 

And   whither,    O   ye    Vapours!    do  ye 
wend? 
Stiired  by  that  weary  breathing,  wfaitber 

away? 
And  whither.  O  ye  Dreams !  that  night 
and  day 
Drift  o'er  the  tronbkyus  life,  tremble,  and 

blend 
To  broken  lineaments  of  that  fsa  Friend, 
Whose  strange  breath's  come  and  go  ye 
must  obey  ? 
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O  sleepless  Soul !  in  tlie  world's  waste 
astray, 
Whither?   and  will  thy  wanderings  ever 

end? 
All  things  that  be  are  full  of  a  quick  pain  ; 
Onward  we  fleet,  swift  as  the  running 
rin,— 
The  vapours  drift,   the  mists  within  the 
brain 
Float  on  obscuringly  and  have  no  will. 
Only  the  bare  Peaks  and  the  Stones  remain  ; 
These  only, — and  a  God  sublimely  still. 

XII. 

God  is  Pitiless. 

Oh,  Thou  art  pitiless  1    They  call  Thee 
Light. 
Law,   Justice,    Love ;   but    Thou    art 
pitiless. 
What  thing  of  earth  is  precious  in  Thy 
sight. 
But  weary  waiting  on  and  soifi's  distress? 
When  dost  Thou  come  with   glorious 
hands  to  bless 
The  good  man  that  dies  cold  for  lack  of 
Thee? 
When  bring'st  Thou  garlands  for  our 
happiness  ? 
Whom  dost  Thou  send  but  Death  to  set  us 

free? 
Blood  runs  like  wine—foul  spirits  sit  and 
rule— 
The  weak  are  crushed  in  every  street  and 
lane — 
He  who  is  generous  becomes  the  fool 
Of  all  the  world,  and  gives  his  life  in 
vain. 
Wert  Thou  as  good  as  Thou  art  beautiful, 
II10U  couldst  not  bear  to  look  upon  sudi 
pain. 

Xfll. 

Yea,  Pitiless. 

Yea,  Thou  art  pitiless — ^Thou  dost  permit 
The  Priest  to  use  Thee  as  a  hangman's 
cord — 
Thou  proppest  up  the  Layman's  shallow 
wit, 
Driving  the  Beggar  f  1  om  the  laden  board — 
Thou  art  the  easy  text  of  those  who  hoard 
Their  gifts  in  secret  chests  for  Death  to  see, 


'  Mighty  and  strong  and  glorious  is  the 

Lord!' 
The  Prophet  cries,  gone  mad  for  lack  of 

Thee! 
While  good  men  dying  deem  Thy  grace  a 

dream, 
While  sick  men  wail  for  Thee  and  mad 

blaspheme, 
A  thousand  forms  of  Thee  the  foolish 

preach — 
Fair  stretch  Thy  temples  over  all  the  lands. 
In  each  of  these  some  barbarous  Image 

stands. 
And  men  grow  atheists  in  the  shrine  of 

each. 

XIV. 

Could  God  be  Judged. 

Can  I  be  calm,  beholding  everywhere 
Disease    and  Anguish  busy,  early  and 

late? 
Can  I  be  silent,  nor  compassionate 
The  evils  that  both  Soul  and  Body  bear? 
Oh,  \*hat  have  sickly  Children  done,  to 
share 
Thy  cup  of  sorrows?  yet  their  dull,  sad 
pain 
Makes  the  earth    awful ;— on  the  tomb's 
dark  stair 
Moan  Idiots,   with  no  glimmer  in  the 
brain. 
No  shrill  Priest  with  his  hangman's  cord 
can  beat 
Thy  mercy  into  these — ah  nay,  ah  nay  I 
The  Angels  Thou  hast  sent  to  haimt  the 
street 
Are  Hunger  and  Distortion  and  Decay. 
Lord  1  that  mad'st  Man,  and  send'st  him 
foes  so  fleet, 
Who  shall  judge  Thee  upon  Thy  judg- 
ment-day ? 

XV. 

The  Hills  on  their  Thrones. 

Ghostly  and  livid,  robed  with  shadow, 
see  i 
Each    mighty   Mountain   silent   on   its 

throne, 
From  foot  to  scalp  one  stretch  of  livid 
stone. 
Without  one  ^eam  of  grass  or  greenery. 


ap 
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Silent  cbej  take  the  immutable 
Darknesf  or  tunligbt  come,— >they  do  not 
•tJr; 
Each  bare  brow  lifted  desolately  free, 

Keepeth  the  lilence  of  a  death-chamber. 
Silent  they  watch  each  other  mitil-doom  ; 
They  fee  each  other's  phantoms  come 
and  go, 
Yet  stir  not    Now  the  stormy  hoar  brings 
gloom, 
Now  all  things  grow  confused  and  black 
bebw, 
Spedflc  through  the  cloudy  Drift  they  loom. 
And  each  accepts  his  individual  woe, 

XVI. 

Kino  Blaabhsin. 

Mon AKCH  of  these  is  Blaabhein.    On  his 
height 
The  lightning  and  the  snow  sleep  side  by 
side. 
XJke  snake  and  lamb ;  hewaiteth  in  a  white 
And  wintiy  consecration.    All  his  pride 
Is  husht  this  dimly-gleaming  autumn  day- 
He  broodeth  o'er  the  things  he  hath  be- 
hekl— 
Beneath  bis  feet  the  Rains  crawl  stiU  and 

Like  phantoms  of  the  mighty  men  of  eld. 
A  quiet  awe  the  dreadful  heighu  doth  fill, 
The  high  clouds  pause  and  brood  above 
their  King ; 
The  torrent  murmurs  gently  as  a  rill ; 

Softly  and  low  the  winds  are  murmuring ; 
A  small  black  speck  above  the  snow,  how 
StiU 
Hovers  the  Eagle,  with  no  stir  of  wing  I 


XVII. 

Blaabhein  in  the  Mists. 

Watch  but  a  moment — all  is  changed  I  A 
moan 
Breaketh   the  beauty  of   that  noonday 
dream; 
The  hoary  Titan  darkens  on  his  throne, 
And  with  an  indistinct  and  senile  scream 
Gazes  at  the  wild  Rains  as  past  they 
stream. 
Through  vaporous  air  wild-blowing  on  his 
brow ; 


tficrebBo 


An  black,  from  scalp  to 
gfeani« 
Even  his  sflent  snows  axe  fruied  now. 
Watch  yet !— and  yet !— Behold,  and  al  is 
done— 
Twas  bat  the  shallow  shapes  that  ooaee 
and  go, 
Tronialing  the  mimic  pictnre  in  the  eye; 
Sdn  and  untroubled  sits  the  idnglj  ooe. 
Yonder  the  Eagie  floats— there  sleeps  the 
Snow 
Against  the  pale  green  of  the  f'loidlf^^ 
sky. 

XVIIL 

The  Fiery  Birth  of  thb  HnxsL 

O  BOART  Hois,  though  ye  look  aged,  ye 
Are  but  the  children  of  a  latter  time— 
Methinks  I  see  ye  in  that  hoar  sublime 
When  from  the  hissiog  cauldrcm  of  the  Sea 
Ye  were  upheaven,  while  so  terribly 
The  Qot^  boiled,  and  the   L^;fatning 
scorched  ye  bare. 
Wild,  new-bom,  blind.  Titans  in  agony. 
Ye  glared  at  heaven  through  folds  of  fiery 
hair!  .  .  • 
Then,  in  an  instant,  while  ye  trembled  thus 
A  Hand  from  heaven,  white  and  luminous, 
Pass'd  o'er  your  brows,  and  husht  yoor 
fiery  breath. 
Lo!   one  by  one  the  still  Stars  gatber'd 

round. 
The  great  Deep  glass'd  itself,  and  with  no 
sound 
A  cold  Snow  fell,  and  all  was  s*"*'  as 
death. 

XIX. 

Thb  Changeless  Hills. 

All  power,  all  virtue,  is  repression — ^ye 

Are  stationary,  and  God  keeps  ye  great ; 
Around  your  heads  the  fretful  winds  play 
free; 
Ye  change  not — ^ye  are  calm  and  desolate. 
What  seems  to  us  a  trouble  and  a  fate 
Is  but  the  loose  dust  streaming  from  jrour 
feet 
And  drifting  onward— early  ye  sit  and 
late. 
While  unseen  Winds  waft  past  the  things 
that  fleet 
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So  sit  for  ever,  still  and  passionless 
As  He  that  made  you  1— thoiight  and  soul's 
distress 
Ye  know  not,  though  ye  contemplate  the 
strife; 
Better  to  share  the  Spirit's  bitterest  aches— 
Better  to  be  the  weakest  Wave  that  breaks 
On  a  wild  Ocean  of  tempestuous  Life. 


XX. 

O  Mountain  Peak  op  a  God. 

Father,  if  Thou  imperturijable  art, 

Passive   as    these,    lords   of    a   lonely 
land— 
If,  having  laboured.  Thou  must  sit  apart — 
If  having  once  open'd  the  Void,  and 

planned 
This  tragedy.  Thou  must  impassive  stand 
Spectator  of  the  scenic  flow  of  things, 
Then    I — a    drop   of   dew,  a  grain   of 
sand — 
Pity  Thy  lot,  poor  palsied  King  of  Kings. 
Better  to  fail  and  fail,  to  shriek  and  shriek. 
Better  to  break,    like    any   Wave,  and 
go,— 
Impotent  godhead,  let  Thy  slave  be  weak! — 
Yea,  do  not  freeze  my  Soul,  but  let  it 
flow — 
Oh,  wherefore  call  to  Thee,  a  mountain 
Peak 
Impassive,  beautiful,  serene  with  snow  ? 


xxr. 

God  the  Image. 

Impassive,  beautiful,  and  desolate. 
Is  this  the  Lord  my  God,  whom  I  en* 
treat? 
Powerless  to  stay  the  ravages  of  fate— 
Jove  with  his  right  hand  palsied,  Jove 

effete, 
Fctter'd  by  frost  upon  a  stony  seat— 
O  dreadful  apparition !    Can  this  be? 
Yonder  He  looms,  where  never  a  heart 
doth  beat, 
In  the  cold  ether  of  theology. 
Come  down !  come  down  1  O  Souls  that 

wander  there  I 
Cold  are  the  snows,  chill  is  the  dreadful 
air— ' 


Come  down  1  come  down  into  the  Valleys 
deep; 
Leave  the  wild  Image  to  the  stars,  that 

rise 
Around  about  it  with  affrighted  eyes  ; 
Come  to  green  imder-glooms,  and  sinkt 
and  sleep. 

XXII. 

The  Footprints. 

Come  to  green  under-glooms,— and  in  your 
hair 
Weave  nightshade,   foxglove   red,  and 

rank  wolfsbane, 
And  slumber  and  forget  Him  ;  if  in  vain 
Ye  try  to  slumber  off"  your  sorrow  there, 
Arise  once  more  and  openly  repair 
To  busy  haunts  where  men  and  women 
sigh, 
And  if  all  things  but  echo  back  your  care, 
Cry  out  aloud,  •  There  is  no  God  I  *  and 
die. 
But  if  upon  a  day  when  all  is  dark. 
Thou,  stooping  in  the  public  ways,  shalt 
mark 
Strange  luminous  footprints  as  of  feet 
that  shine — 
Follow  them !   follow  them !   O  soul  be- 

reaven  I 
God  had  a  Son — He  hath  pass'd  that  way 
to  heaven : 
Follow,  and  look  upon  the  Face  divine  1 


xxiir. 

We  are  Deathless. 

Yet  hear  me,   Mountains !   echo  me,  O 
Sea! 
Murmur  an  answer,   Winds,  from  out 

yoUr  caves  ; 
Cry  loudly,  Torrents,  Mountains,  Winds, 
and  Waves — 
Hark  to  my  crying  all,  and  echo  me — 
All  things  that  live  are  deathless— I  and 
ye. 
The  Father  could  not  slay  us  if  He  would ; 
The  Elements  in  all  their  multitude 
Will  rise  against  their  Master  terribly, 
If  but  one  hair  upon  a  human  head 
Should  perish  I  .  .  .  Darkness  grows  on 
crag  and  steep. 
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A  hollow  thunder  fills  the  torrent's  bed ; 

O  Brooklet,  bom  where  never  grass  is  green* 

The  wild  Mists  moan  and  threaten  as 

Finding  the  stony  hill  and  flowing  fleet. 

they  creep ; 

Thou  comest  as  a  Messenger  serene, 

And  hush !  now,  when  all  other  cries  are 

fled, 

feet; 

The  warning  murmur  of  the  white-hair'd 

Faint  falls  thy  music  on  a  Soul  undean. 

Deep. 

And,  in  a  moment,  all  the  World  looks 

sweet  1 

XXIV. 

A  Voice  ik  the  Whirlwind. 

XXVL 

V                                                                   WW     •      •           *            •                              .4                                                          • 

The  Happy  Hearts  op  Earth. 

I  HEARD  a  Whirlwmd  on  the  mountam 

peak 

Whence  thou  hast  come,  thou  knowest 

Pause  for  a  space  its  furious  flight  and 

not,  little  Brook, 

cry — 

Nor  whither  thou  art  bound.    Yet  wfld 

*  There  is  no  Death  1'  loudly  it  seemed  to 

and  gay, 

shriek ; 

Pleased  in  thyself,  and  pleasing  all  that 

*  Nothing  that  is,  beneath  the  sun,  shall 

look, 

die.' 

Thou  wendest,  all  the  seasons,  on  thy 

The  frail  sick  Vapours  echoed,  drifting 

way; 

by- 

The  lonely  glen  grows  gladsome  with  thy 

'  There  is  no  Death,  but  change  early  and 

play. 

late; 

Thou  glidest  lamb-like  through  the  ghostly 

Powerless  were    God's    right    Hand,   full 

shade  ; 

arm'd  with  fate, 

To  think  of  solemn  things  thou  wast  not 

To  slay  the  meanest  thing  beneath  the 

made. 

sky.' 

But  to  sing  on,  for  pleasure,  night  and 

Yea,  even  as  tremulous  foam-bells  on  the 

day. 

sea, 

Such  happy  hearts  are  wandering,  crystal 

Coming  and  going,   are  all   things    of 

clear, 

breath; 

In  the  great  world  where  men  and  women 

But  evermore,  deathless,  and  bright,  and 

dwell ; 

free, 

Earth's  mighty  shows  they  neither  love  nor 

We  re-emerge,  in  spite  of  Change  or 

fear, 

Death. 

They  are  content  to  be,  while  I  rebel. 

Hearken,   O  Mountains  I      Waters,   echo 

Out  of  their  own  delight  dispensing  cheer, 

met 

And  ever  softly  whispering,  'All  is  well  1* 

O  wild  Wind,  echo  what  the  Man-Wmd 

saithl 

XXVIL 

XXV. 

Father,  forgive  Thy  Chh^d. 

Cry  of  the  Little  Brook. 

Oh  sing,  dear  Brook,  sing  on,  while  in  a 

Christ  help  me  1  whither  would  my  dark 

dream 

thoughts  run, 

I  feel  the  sweetness  of  the  years  go  by  1 

I  look  around  me,  trembling  fearfully ; 

The  crags  and  peaks  are  softened  now,  and 

The  dreadful  silence  of  the  Silent  One 

seem 

Freezes  my  lips,  and  all  is  sad  to  see. 

Gently  to  sleep  against  the  gentle  sky ; 

Hark  I  hark  1  what  small  voice  murmurs 

Old  scenes  and  faces  glimmer  up  and  die. 

*God  made  tne/' 

With  outlines  of  sweet  thought  obscured 

It  is  the  Brooklet,  singing  all  alone, 

too  long ; 

Sparkling  with  pleasure  that  is  all  its  own, 

Like  boys  that  shout  at  play  bx  voicei 

And  running,  self-contented,  sweet,  and 

cry; 

free. 

Ob  sing  !  for  I  am  weeping  at  the  song. 
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I  know  not  what  I  am,  but  only  know 
I  have  had  glimpseis  tongue  may  never 
speak; 
No  more  I  balance  human  joy  and  woe, 
But  think  of  my  transgressions,  and  am 
meek. 
Father!    forgive    the    child    who    fretted 
so,— 
His  proud  heart  yields,— the  tears  are  on 
his  cheek  1 

XXVIII. 

God's  Lonelinrss. 

When,   in   my  strong  affection,   I  have 

sought 

To  play  at  Providence  with  men  of  clay, 

How  hath  my  good  come  constantly  to 

nought. 

How  hath  my  light  and  love  been  cast 

away, — 
How  hath  my  light  been  light  to  lead 
astray, 
How  hath  my  love  become  of  sorry  worth, 
How  feeble    hath    been  all  my  soul's 
essay 
To  aid  one  single  man  on  all  God's  earth  ! 
Father  in   Heaven,    when    I    think  these 
things. 
Helpless  Thou  seemest  to  redeem   our 
plight— 
Thy  lamp  shines  on  shut  eyes— each  Spirit 
springs 
To  its  own  stature  still  in  Thy  despite — 
While  haggard  Nature  round  Thy  footstool 
clings, 
Pale,  powerless,  sitt'st  Thou,  in  a  Lonely 
Light 

XXIX. 

The  Cup  of  Tears. 

My  God!  my  God!  with  passionate  appeal, 
Pardon  I  crave  for  these  mad  moods  of 
mine, — 
Can  I  remember,  with  no  heart  to  feel, 
The  gift  of  Thy  dear  Son,   the    Man 

Divine — 
My  God  I    what  agonies  of  love  were 
Thine, 
Sitting  alone,  forgotten,  on  Thy  height. 
Pale,  powerless,  awful  in  that  Lonely  Light, 
While  'neath  Thy  feet  the  cloudy  hyaline 


Rain'd  blood  upon  the  darkness, — where 
Thine  Own 
Held  the  black  Cup  of  all  earth's  tears, 
and  cried ! 
Ev'n  then,  tho'  Thou  wert  conscious  of  his 
groan, 
Pale  in  that  Lonely  Light  Thou  did'st 
abide. 
Nor  dared,  even  then,  tho'  shaken  on  Thy 
throne. 
To  reach  Thy  hand  and  dash  the  Cup 
aside. 

XXX. 

The  Light  of  the  World. 

On  the  dark  waters  of  man's  thought  still 
gleams 
Softly  and  silvemly,  from  night  to  night. 
That  starlight  Legend,  though  its  substance 
seems 
Consuming  in  the  melancholy  light 
It  sheddeth.     Father,  do  I  see  aright  ? 
Is  it  a  truth  or  most  divine  of  dreams  ? 
That  He,  Thy  Child,  walk'd  once  in  rai- 
ment white 
With  mortal  men,  and  mused  by  Syrian 
streams  ? 

0  Life  that  puts  our  noblest  life  to  shame. 
Was  it  a  Star,  or  light  to  lead  astray  ? 

Thought's  waves  grow  husht  beneath  that 
silvern  flame, 
Our  hopes  pursue  it  and  our  doubts  obey ; 
And  whether  truth  or  phantom,  it  became 
The    sweetest    sphere    that    lights    the 
World's  black  way. 

XXXI. 

Earth's  Eldest  Born. 

But  He,  the  only  One  of  mortal  birth 
Who  raised  the  Veil  and  saw  the  Face 
behind, 
While  yet  He  wander'd  footsore  on  the 
earth. 
Beheld    His    Father's  Eyes, — that  they 

were  kind. 
Here  in  the  dark  I  grope,  confused,  pur- 
blind ; 

1  have  not  seen  the  glory  and  the  peace  ; 
But  on  the  darken'd  mirror  of  the  mind 

Strange  glimmers  fall,  and  shake  me  till 
they  cease — 
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Then,  wonderiog,  dazzled,  oil  Thj  name  I 
can. 
And,  like  a  child,  reach  empty  hands  and 
nK>an, 
And  broken  accents  from  my  wild  lips  fall. 
And  I   implore   Thee   in   this   human 
tone ; — 
If  soch  as  I  can  follow  Him  at  all 
Into  Thy  presence,  'tis  by  love  alone. 

XXZII. 

What  Spirit  Cometh? 

Who  Cometh  wandering  hither  in  my  need  ? 
What  gentle  Ghost  from  Heaven  cometh 
now? — 
Oh,  I  am  broken  to  the  rod  indeed^ 
Father,  my  earthly  father,  is  it  thou? 
The  stooping  shape  with  piteous  human 
brow, 
The  dear  quaint  gesture,  and  the  feeble 

pace, 
The  weary-eyed,  woild-wom,  bdovM  face, 
Ev'n  as  they  wildly  faded,  meet  me  now. 
A  gende  voice  flows  softly,  saying  plain  : 
*Ftom  death  comes   light,   from    pain 
beatitude ; 
Chide  not  at  loss,  for  out  of  loss  comes 
gain; 
Chide  not  at  grief,  for  'tis  the  Soul's  best 
food- 
Out  of  my  death-chamber,  out  of  wrong 
and  pain. 
Cometh  a  life  and  odoiu*.    God  is  good. ' 

xxxiti. 
Stay,  O  Spirit  I 

Fatuek,  my  earthly  father,  sUy,  oh  stay  ! 

I  know  thou  wert  a  man  as  others  be  ; 
Sore  were  thy  feet  upon  the  World  s  cold 
clay, 


And  thou  didst  stumble  oft,  and  cm  thy 

knee 
Kndt  little;  but  thy  gentle  heart  gleamed 
free 
In  dood  and  shadow,  giving  Its  best  dieer; 
Thou  had'st  an  open  hand,  and  laugh'd 
for  glee 
When  happy  men  or  creatures  dumb  piayed 


But  in  thy  latter  years  God's  aeoaigewas 
sore 
Upon  thee — weaiy  were  thy  wrongs  and 
dire, — 
Yet  blessings  on  thee — ^untH  all  was  o'er. 

Cheery  thou  wert  beside  a  cheerless  fire- 
Till  one  red  dawn  the  mark  was  cm  the 
door. 
And  thou  wert  dead  to  all  the  woi1d*s 
desire. 

xxxiy. 

Quiet  Waters. 

O  Rainbow,  Rainbow,  on  the  livid  height. 

Softening  its  ashen  outlines  into  dream. 
Dewy  yet  brilliant,  delicately  bright 
As  pink  wild-roses'  leaves,  why  dost  thott 
gleam 
So  beckoningly  ?    Whom  dost  thou  invite 
Still  higher  upward  on  the  bitter  quest  ? 
What  dost  thou  promise  to  the  weary  sight 
In  that  strange  region  whence  thou  is« 
suest? 
Speakest  thou  of  pensive  runlets  by  whose 

side 
Our  dear  ones  wander  sweet  and  gentle- 
eyed. 
In  the  soft  dawn  of  some  diviner  Daj? 
Art  thou  a  promise  ?   Come  those  hues  and 

dyes 
From  heavenly  Meads,   near  which  thou 
dost  arise, 
Iris'd  from  Quiet  Waters,  far  away  1 
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'This  also  we  humbly  beg, — that  Human  things  may  not  prejudice  such  as  are  Divine,  neither 
that  from  the  unlocking  of  the  Gates  of  Sense,  and  the  kindling  of  a  greater  Natural  Light,  any- 
thing of  incredulity  or  intellectual  night  may  arise  in  our  minds  towards  Divinr  Mystsribs.' — 
Student's  Praybr,  Bacon. 

'  To  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man.' — Milton. 

'  God's  Mystery  will  I  vindicate,  the  Mystery  of  the  Veil  and  of  the  Shadow ;  yea,  also  Death 
and  Sorrow,  God's  divine  Angels  on  all  earths ;  and  I  will  vindicate  the  Soul,  that  the  Soul  may 
vindicate  the  Flesh ;  and  all  these  things  shall  vindicate  Evil,  proving  God's  mercy  to  His  creatures, 
great  and  small.*— A  Runs  pound  in  thb  Starlight. 


INSCRIPTION. 

To  F.  W.  C. 

Flowsrs  pluckt  upon  a  g^ve  by  moonlight,  pale 

And  suffering,  from  the  spiritual  light 

They  grew  in :   these,  with  all  the  love  and 

blessing 
That  prayers  can  gain  of  God,  I  send  to  thee  1 


PROEM. 

(to  book  of  orm  and 
political  mystics.) 

When  in  these  songs  I  name  the  Name  of 

God, 
I  mean  not  Him  who  ruled  with  brazen 

rod 
The  rulers  of  the  Jew  ;  nor  Him  who  calm 
Sat  reigning  on  Olympus  ;  nay,  nor  Brahm, 
Osiris,  Allah,  Odin,  Balder,  Thor. 
(Though  these  I  honour,  with  a  hundred 

more) ; 
Menu  I  mean  not,  nor  the  Man  Divine, 
The  pallid  Rainbow  lighting  Palestine  ; 
Nor  any  lesser  of  the  gods  which  Man 
Hath  conjured  out  of  Night  since  Time 

began. 
I  mean  the  primal  Mystery  and  Light, 
The  most  Unfathomable,  Infinite, 
The  Higher  Law,  Impersonal,  Supreme, 
The  Life  in  Life,  the  Dream  vdthin  the 

Dream, 


The  Fountain  which  in  silent  melody 

Feeds  the  dumb  waters  of  Eternity, 

The  Source  whence  every  god  hath  flown 

and  flows, 
And  whither  each  departs  to  find  repose. 


THE  BOOK  OF  THE  VISIONS  SEEN 
BY  ORM  THE  CELT. 

There   is   a   mortal,    and   his   name  is 

Orm, 
Bom  in  the  evening  of   the  world,  and 

looking 
Back   from    the  sunset  to   the   gates   of 

morning. 

And  he  is  aged  early,  in  a  time 
When  all  are  aged  early, — he  was  bom 
In  twilight  times,  and  in  his  soul  is  twilight 

O  brother,  hold   me   by   the  hand,  and 

hearken. 
For  these  things  I  shall  phrase  are  thine  and 

mine. 
And  all  men's, — all  are  seeking  for  a  sign. 

Thou  wert   bora  yesterday,  but  thou  art 

old. 
Weary  to-day,  to-morrow  thou  wilt  sleep— 
Take   these   for   kisses    on    thy   closing 

eyelids. 
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I. 
FIRST  SONG  OF  THE    VEIL, 

How  God  in  the  beginning  drew 
Over  his  face  the  Veil  of  blue, 
Wherefore  no  soul  of  mortal  race 
Hath  ever  look'd  upon  the  Face  ; 
Children  of  earth  whose  spirits  fail 
Heark  to  the  First  Song  of  the  Veil. 

T. 

The  Veil  Woven. 

In  the  beginning, 

Ere  Man  grew, 
The  Veil  was  woven 

Bright  and  blue  ; 
Soft  mists  and  vapours 
Gathcr'd  and  mingled 
Over  the  black  world 

Stretched  below, 
While  winds  of  heaven 
Wew  from  all  places, 
Shining  luminous, 

A  starry  snow. 
Blindly,  dumbly, 
Darken'd  under 
Ocean  and  river, 

Mountain  and  dale, 
While  over  his  features. 
Wondrous,  terrible, 
The  beautiful  Master 

Drew  the  Veil : 
Then  starry,  luminous, 
Rolled  the  Veil  of  azure 
O'er  the  first  dwellings 

Of  mortal  race ; 
—And  since  the  beginning 
No  mortal  vision, 
Pure  or  sinning, 
Hath  seen  the  Face 

Vet  mark  mc  closely  ! 

Strongly  1  swear, 
Seen  or  seen  not, 

The  Face  is  there  I 
When  the  Veil  is  clearest 

And  sunniest, 
Closest  nnd  nearest 

The  Face  is  prest ; 
But  whrn,  grown  weary 
Wiih  long  downlookjng, 
T  111-  I'nci*  wilhmwing 

For  a  time  is  gone, 


The  great  Veil  daficeiia; 
And  ye  see  fria  deailj 
Glittering  numbcriess 

The  gems  thereon. 
For  the  lamp  of  his 
Divinely  biuning. 
Shines,  and  suffuses 

The  Veil  with  light. 
And  the  Face,  drawn  backward 
With  that  deep  sighing^ 
Ye  hear  in  th^  gloaming^, 

Leaveth  the  Night. 

Thus  it  befdl  to  men 
Graveward  they  jonmcycd. 
From  waking  to  sleeping. 

In  doubt  and  in  fear. 
Evermore  hoping, 
Evermore  seeking. 
Nevermore  guessing 

The  Master  so  near  : 
Making  strange  idols, 
Rearing  fair  Temples, 
Crying,  denymg, 
Questioning,  dreaming. 
Nevermore  certain 

Of  God  and  His  grace, — 
Evermore  craving. 
To  look  on  a  token, 

To  gaze  on  a  Face. 

Now  an  Evangel, 

Whom  God  loved  deep. 
Said,  •  See  !  the  mortals, 

How  they  weep ! 
They  grope  in  darkness. 
They  blunder  onward 

From  race  to  race, 
Were  it  not  better. 
Once  and  for  ever, 

To  unveil  the  Face  ?  * 
God  smiled. 

He  said— 'Not  yet? 
Much  is  to  remember, 

Much  to  forget ; 
Be  thou  of  comfort ! 
How  should  the  token 

Silence  their  wail  ? ' 

And,  with  eyes  tear-clouded, 
He  gazed  through  the  luminoa 
Star-inwrought,  beautiful. 
Folds  of  the  VeiL 


FIRST  SONG  OF  THE   VEll^ 


Eaktii  tick  Mother, 
BCAUTIFUL,  beautiful,  she  lay  below, 

The  mighty  Mother  of  humanity. 
Turning  her  sightless  eycbnlls  to  the  glow 

or  light  she  oouldnol  see, 
FeeUng  the  happy  warmth,  and  breathing 

As  if  hei  thoughts  were  shining  tnui- 

Beautiful,  beautiful  the  Mother  lay, 

Crownlkl  with  silver  spiay. 

The  greenness  gathering  hushfully  arotuid 

The  peace  of  her  great  hean,  while  on 
her  breast 
The  wayward  Waters,  with  a  wee[ring  sound, 

Were  sobbing  into  rest. 
For  all  day  long  her  face  shone  merrily. 
And  at  Its  smile  the  waves  leapt  mad  and 

free; 
But  at  the  darkening  of  the  Veil,  she  drew 

The  wild  things   to  herself,  and  husht 

Then,  stiller,  dumber,  search'd  the  deepen- 
ing Blue 
With  passionate  blind  eyes  : 
And  went  the  old  life  over  in  her  thought. 
Dreamily  praying  as  her  memory  wrought 
The  dimly  guessed  at,  never  utter'd  tale. 
While,  over  her  dreaming, 
Deepen'd  the  luminous, 
Slar-inwrought.  beaiitiAd, 
Folds  of  the  wondrous  VdL 


She  is  so  old  1 
Ye  would  go  Yfild  to  hearken,  fl 
Her  dumb  lip*  should  uaclm 

And  the  tale  be  told : 

Such  unfathomable  things, 

:h  mystic  vanishings. 


But  later,  when  the  Man  Flower  from  her 

Burst  into  brighttning  bloi.m. 

In  her  glad  eyes  n  gotdMi  dust  was  blown 

Out  of  the  Void,  and  she  was  blind  as 


She  111 


ivcthal 


It  God— she  is  u  old. 


And   Earth,   an    infant    happy-eyed   s 
Look'd  tmlllng  op,  and  gjaddoi'd  in  iti 


She  haih  not  stcn,  nor  spoken,— lest  her 
say 
Should  be  a  sorrow  and  fear  to  mortal 

And  doth  not  knonr  the  Lord  bath  hid 


Childben  of  Earth. 
So  dumbly,  blindly. 
So  checrly,  sweetly. 
The  beautiful  Mother 

Of  mortals  smiled ; 
Her  children  marvell'd 
And  looked  upon  her — 
Her  patient  features 

Were  bright  and  mitd  ; 
And  on  her  eyeballs 

Night  and  day, 
A  sweet  light  gttmmer'd 

From  far  away. 
Her  children  gather'd 

With  sobs  and  cries. 
To  see  the  sweetness 

Of  sightless  eyes ; 
But  though  she  held  them 

So  dear,  so  dear, 
She  could  not  answer. 

She  could  not  hear. 
She  felt  them  flutter 

Around  her  knee, 
Sbe  fell  their  weeping. 
Yet  knew  not  wherefore — 

She  could  not  see. 
•  O  Mother  !  Mothra 

Of  mortal  race  I 
Is  there  a  Father? 

Is  there  a  Face?' 
She  felt  their  sorrow 

Against  het  check, — 
Sbe  could  not  hearken. 

Sbe  coold  not  speak ; 

WUb  Ihtn  Bp«  flgtwriny, 
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With  blind  eyes  tearful, 

And  features  pale, 
She  clasp'd  her  children, 
And  looked  in  silence 

Upon  the  Veil 

Her  hair  grew  silvern, 

The  swift  days  fled, 
Her  lap  was  heavy 

With  children  dead  ; 
To  her  heart  she  held  them. 
But  could  not  warm  them^ 
The  life  within  them 

Was  gone  like  dew. 
Whiter,  stiller. 

The  Mother  grew. 

The  World  grew  hoary, 
The  World  was  weary. 
The  children  cried  at 

The  empty  air : 
•  Father  of  mortals  !  * 
The  children  murmiu^, 
•Father!  Father! 

Art  Thou  there?' 
Then  the  Master  answer'd 

From  the  thunder-cloud : 
'  I  am  God  the  Maker  1 
I  am  God  the  Master  I 
I  am  God  the  Father  I  * 

He  cried  aloud. 
Further,  the  Master 

Made  sign  on  sign — 
Footprints  of  his  spirits. 

Voices  divine ; 
His  breath  was  a  water. 

His  cry  was  a  wind. 

But  the  people  heard  not. 
The  people  saw  not, — 
Earth  and  her  children 
Were  deaf  and  blind. 

IV. 

The  Wise  Men. 

•  Call  the  great  philosophers  1 
Call  them  all  hither, — 

The  good,  the  wise  ! ' 
Their  robes  were  snowy, 
Their  hearts  were  holy. 

They  had  cold  still  eyes. 
To  the  mountain-summits  . 


Wearily  they  wander'd. 
Reaching  the  desolate 

Regions  of  snow, 
Looming  there  lonely* 
They  searched  the  Veil  wonderful 
With  tubes  fire-fashion'd 

In  caverns  below  .  .  . 
God  withdrew  backward. 
And  darker,  dinmier, 

Deepen'd  the  day : 
O'er  the  philosophers 
Looming  there  lonely 

Night  gather'd  gray. 
Then  the  wise  men  gazing 
Saw  the  lights  above  them 
Thicken  and  thicken, 

And  all  went  pale — 
Ah !  the  lamps  numberless, 
The  mystical  jewels  of  God, 
The  luminous,  wonderful. 

Beautiful  lights  of  the  VeQ ! 

Alas  for  the  Wise  Men  ! 
The  snows  of  the  mountain 

Drifted  about  them. 
And  the  wind  cried  round  them. 
As  the  lights  of  wonder 

Multiplied ! 
The  breath  of  the  mountain 
Froze  them  into  stillness, — 

They  sighed  and  died. 
Still  in  the  desolate 

Heights  overhead. 
Stand  their  shapes  frozen, 

Frozen  and  dead. 
But  a  weary  few. 
Weary  and  dull  and  cold. 
Crept  faintly  down  again, 

Looking  very  old  ; 
And  when  the  people 
Gather'd  around  them, 
The  heart  went  sickly 

At  their  dull  blank  stare — 

•  O  Wise  Men  answer  I 
Is  there  a  Father? 

Is  there  a  beautiful 
Face  up  there  ?  * 
The  Wise  Men  answer'd  and  said  : 

•  Bury  us  deep  when  dead — 

We  have  travelled  a  weary  road, 
We  have  seen  no  more  than  ye. 
'Twere  better  not  to  be — 

There  is  no  God  1 ' 
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And  the  people,  hearkening. 
Saw  the  Veil  above  tbcrn, 
And  the  darkness  dccpcn'd. 

And  ihc  Lights  gleamed  pale. 
All  t  the  lamps  numberless. 
The  mystical  jewtls  of  God, 
The  luminous,  u'onderful. 

Beautiful  Lights  of  the  Veil ! 


THE  MAN  AND  THE  SHADOW. 

On  the  high  pBLh  whire  few  men  hrc, 
Oim  meeieth  one  with  hoary  hair, 

Of  that  which'hannlelh  him-a  Shade. 
Slowly,  with  weary  f«t  and  weali, 

And  Id  the  man  with  hoary  hair 
A  Bridie  oF  Spirits  ri.eih  fair, 


I  the  Land  Cnlm. 


The  Shaix)w. 
O  AGED  Man  who.  clad  in  pilgrim's  garb. 
With  aiaffofihoni  and  w.illet  lying  near, 
SillesI  among  the  weeds  al  the  wayside, 
Gaiing  with  hollow  eyeballs,  in  a  dnam, 
On  that  which  sleeps— a  Shadow— at  thy 

(eell 
Hcarest  thou? 


Thou  broodesi  moveless,  letting  yonder  sun 
Make  thee  a  Dial,  worn  and  venerable. 
To  show  the  passing  hour.      All  things 


IS  with  thee ;  for  behold  ibey 


Share  stil 

The  gloaming  of  the   year.     To  russel 

The  heather  fadeth  ;  on  the  treeless  hills. 

O'er  rusted  with  the  slow-decaying  bracken. 

The  sheep  ctawl  slow  with  damp  and  red- 


Keen  c 


winds  from  the  Cold  C 


People  the  dcsc 

fade 
Through  pallor 

these  flash 


r  with  flowers  that 
tears  ;  -■  and  though 


here  thou  sillest  alone, — 
Best  Dial  of  ihem  all,  old.  moreless,  dumb. 
Ineffably  serene  with  aged  eyes. 
Still  ns  a  stone.— yet  with  some  secret  spell 
Pertaining  to  the  human,  some  faint  touch 
01  mystery  in  ihal  worn  face,  to  show 
Thy  wilhcr'd  flesh  is  scented  with  a  Soul 

Nay,  then,  with  how  serene  and  sad  a  light 
Thy  face,  strange  gleams  of  spiritual  pain 
Fading  there,  lumeth  up  to  mine  I     Yea, 

Tender  as  sunlight  on  the  autumn  bills, 
Cometh  that  kindly  lustre  I  Aye,  thy  band- 
Something  mysterious  slreameth  from  thy 

palm- 
Spirit  greets   spirit — scent  is  mixed  with 

Sweet  is  the  touch  of  hands.   Behold  me, — 

Orm, 
Thy  brother ! 

Brother,  we  are  surely  bound 
On  the  same  journey, — and  our  eyes  alike 
Turn  up  and  anwnnt :  wherefore,  now  thou 

Lean  on  mine  arm,  and  let  us  for  a  space 
Pursue  the  path  together.     Ah,  'tis  much. 
In  this  so  weary  pilgrimage,  to  meet 
A  royal  face  Lke  thine  ;  to  touch  the  hand 
or  such  a  soul-fellow  ;  to  feel  the  want. 
The  upward-crying  hunger,  the  desire, 
The  common  hope  and  pathos,  justified 
By  knowledge  and  gray  hairs.     Come  on  I 

Upyonderl  Slowly,  leaningonmystrength, 
And    I  will    surely  pick    my    steps    with 

While  al  OUT  backs  the  secret  Shadow* 

And  imitate  oar  motions  with  no  souniL 

Dost  Ihon  remember   more  than  I  ?     htf 

Soul 
Rtmtmitnlh  no  itginiting. 

One  sdn  day, 
I  saw  the  Hills  around  me,  and  beheld 
The  Hint  bad  ibadon,— for  beyond  thdr 
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The  fiery  Sun  was  setting ; — then  I  saw 
My  Ghost  upon  the  gr  und,  and  as  I  ran 
Eastward,  the  melancholy  semblance  ran 
Before  my  footsteps  ;  and  I  felt  afraid. 

Could  I  have  shaken  off  this  grievous  thing, 
Much  had  been  spared  me.    Since  that  day 

Iran, 
And  saw  it  run  before  me  in  the  sun, 
It  hath  been  with  me  in  the  day  and  night, 
The  sunlight  and  the  starlight — at  the  board 
Hath  joined  me,  darkening  the  festal  cup- 
Hath  risen  black  against  the  whitening  wall 
On  lonely  midnights,  when  by  the  wind's 

shriek 
Startled  from  terrible  visions  seen  in  dream, 
Rising  upon  my  couch,  and  with  quick 

breath 
Lighting  the  lamp,  I  hearkened—it  hath 

track'd 
My  footsteps  into  pastoral  churchyards, 
And  suddenly,  when  I  was  very  calm, 
Look'd  darkly  up  out  of  the  gentle  graves, 
So  that  I  clench'd  my  teeth,  or  should  have 

scream' d ; 
And  still  behind  me — seel — it  creeps  and 

creeps, 
Dim  in  the  dimness  of  this  autumn  day. 

Higher  1  yet  higher  1    Though  the  path 
is  steep, 
And  nil  around  the  withering  bracken  rusts, 
Up  yonder  on  the  crag,  a  mossy  spring. 
Frosted  with  silver,  ulistens,  and  around 
OrnsBcs  as  green  as  hedgerows  in  the  May 
Cushion  the  llchcn'd  stones. 

Here  let  us  pause  ; 
HtMV,  where  the  grass  gleams  emerald,  and 

the  HprinK 
I'pliuMitiiif;  faintly  sccmcth  as  a  sound, 
A  (Irowny  hum,  hcnnl  in  the  mind  itself— 
llcrt*.  In  this  stillness,  let  us  pause  and 

mark 
'I'ln'  III  ii»v  i't)li>ur'(l  Picture.     Far  beneath 
Slui  polh  the  glassy  Ocean  like  a  sheet 
t»l  liiiulil  in(»tlK*r-(>'  |H.irl,  nnd  on  its  rim 
A  Ship  hUrps,  ami  tlu;  shadow  of  the  ship  ; 
AMi'in  tho  nrf  int-.  ilarkly,  r(l{.ijc(l  with  foam, 
Through  iho  Munuih  bum*  :  oh,  hark,  how 

huidlv  hiii^H 
A  wild,  wciid  ditiv  to  u  wattTv  tune, 
Ihtt  tulur  ainuni;  ht^  nctii  upon  the  shore  ; 


And  yonder,  far  away,  his  shouting  bairns 
Are  running,  dwarfd  by  distance  small  as 

mice, 
Along  the  yellow  sands.     Behind  us,  see 
The  immeasurable  Mountains,  rising  silent 
Against  the  fields  of  dreamy  blue,  wherein 
The  rayless  crescent  of  the  mid-day  Moon 
Lies  like  a  reaper's  sickle  ;  and  before  us 
The  immeasurable  Mountains,  rising  silent 
From  bourne  to  bourne,  from  knolls  of 

thyme  and  heather. 
To   leafless   slopes  of  granite,    from  the 

slopes 
Of  granite  to  the  dim  and  dusky  heights. 
Where,  with  a  silver  glimmer,  silently 
Pausing,  the  white  cloud  sheds  miraculous 

Snow 
On  the  heights  untravell'd,  whither  we  are 

bound. 

O  perishable  Brother,  what  a  World ! 
How  wondrous  and  how  fair  I  Look  1  look ! 

and  think  1 
What  magic  mixed  the  tints  of  yonder  west. 
Wherein,  upon  a  cushion  soft  as  raoss» 
A  heaven  pink- tinted  like  a  maiden's  flesh, 
The  dim  Star  of  the  Ocean  lieth  cool 
In  palpitating  silver,  while  beneath 
Her  image,  putting  luminous  feelers  forth. 
Bathes  liquid,  bke  a  Hving  thing  o'  the  Sea. 
What  magic?     What  Magician?     O  my 

Brother, 
What  strange  Magician,  mixing  up  those 

tints. 
Pouring  the  water  down,  and  sending  forth 
The  crystal  air  Hke  breath,  snowing   the 

heavens 
With  luminous  jewels  of  the  day  and  night, 
Look'd  down,  and  saw  thee  he  a  lifeless 

clod, 
And  lifted  thee,  and  moulded  thee  to  shape, 
Colour'd  thee  with  the  sunlight  till    thy 

blood 
Ran  ruby,  poured  the  chemic  tints  o'  the 

air 
Through  eyes  that  kindled  into  azure,  stole 
The  flesh-tints  of  the  Uly  and  the  rose 
To  make  thee  wondrous  fair  unto  thyself. 
Knitted  thy  hmbs  with  ruby  bands,  and 

blew 
Into  thy  hollow  heart  imtil  it  stirr'd, — 
Then  to  the  inner  chamber  of  his  Heaven 
Withdrawing,  left  in  midst  of  such  a  woild 
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The  living  appanlion  of  a  Man, — 
A  mystery  amiii  the  mysleries, — 
A  lonely  Semblance,  wiih  a  wild  appeal 
To  which  no  form  that  lives,  however  deai 
Hath  given  a  tearless  answer, — i  Shape, 
Soul, 


side 

I  linger,  girdled  tor  the  road  like  thee, 
With  pilgHm'sstarr and  scrip  ;  ondlbimif^ 

Below,  a  Storm  of  people  like  to  thee 
Drifts  with  thee  westward  darkly,  cloud  on 

Uttering  a  common  moan,  and  to  our  eyes 
Casting  one  common  shadow ;    yet  each 

Soul 
Therein  now  seekeih,  witha  want  like  thine, 
The  ineviLible  bourne.     Nor  those  alone, 
Thy  perishable  brethren,  share  thy  want. 
And  wander  haunted  through  the  world  ; 

With  that  dumb  hunger  Id  their  eyes,  pro- 
ject 
Their  darkness — by  the  yeanling  Lambkin's 

Its  shade  plays,  and  the  basking  Liiard 
hath 


Shall  perish  in  their  season :  in  the  mere 
The  slender  Water-Lily  sees  her  shape. 
And  sheddeth  softly  on  the  summer  air 
Her  last  chill  breathing;    and  the  forest 

Tree 
That,  standing  glorious  for  a  hundred  years, 
Lengthens  its  shadow  daily  from  the  sun. 
Fulfilleth  its  own  prophecy  at  last. 
And  fallcth,  fallelh.     Art  ihoQ  comforted? 
Nay,   then,— behold  the  Shadows  of  the 

Hills, 
Aitcsiing  these  are  perishable  too, 
And  cry  no  more  thou  art  companionless. 


lit  and  tears,  and  wearily 


Thou  searches!  all  the  picture  beaulirul 
Forvanishedfaces.   Slill,  'companionless 
O  Brother,  let  me  hold  thy  hand  again' 
Spirit  greets  spirit— scent  is  miied  ■ 


ith 


Sweet  is  the  touch  of  hands.   Look  on  mc  I 

OrmI 
Thy  Brother  I 

And  no  nearer?    O  'tis  sad 
That  here,  like  dumb  Beasts,  yearning  with 

blank  eyes, 
Wringing  each  other's  hands,  pale,  passion- 
Full  of  immortal  likeness,  wild  with  thiisl 
To  mingle,  yet  we  here  must  stand  asunder. 
Two  human  Shapes,  two  Mansions  buHl 

Two  pale  Men, — and  two  Ghosts  upon  the 
ground  1 

Tread  back  my  footsteps  with  me  in  thy 

mind: 
I  have  wander'd  long  and  far,  and  O  I 

Strange  visions  ;  for  my  Soul  resembles  not 
•The  miserable  sotiis  of  common  men — 
Mere  Lamps  to  guide  the  Body  to  the 

And  lustful  bed— say.  rather,  'tis  a  Wind 
Prison'd  in  flesh,  and  shrieking  to  be  free 
To  blow  on  the  high  places  of  the  Lord  ! 
Hither  and  hither  halh  its  penl-up  struggle 
Compelled  my  footsteps — o'er  the  snowy 

Through  the  green  Valleys— Into  huts  of 

And  palaces  of  princes.    It  hatb  raved 
Loud  as  (he  wind  among  the  pines  for  rest. 
Answered  by  all  the  winds  of  all  the  world 
Gather'd  like  bowling  wolves  beneath  tbe 

Moon; 
And  il  hath  lain  still  as  the  air  thai  broods 
On  meres  Coruisken  on  dead  days  of  frost, 
In  supreme  momenta  of  unearthly  bliss. 
Feeling  the  pathos  and  exceeding  peace 
Of  thoughts  as  delicate  and  far  removed 
As  starlight.   But  In  stormy  times  and  calm. 
In  pain  or  pleasure,  came  the  Shadow  too, 
Meeltng  the  Soul  in  its  superbest  hour, 
And  making  it  afraid. 
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The  Wind,  that  would  be  on  the  extremest 

peaks. 
And  the  strange  Shadow  of  the  prison- 
house, 
Wherein  'tis  pent  so  very  cunningly. 
Nay,  how  they  mock  each  other  I     '  Shade 

accursed,' 
The  Wind  moans,  '  yet  a  little  while,  and 

thoa 
Shalt  perish  with  the  poor  and  mean  abode 
That  casts    thee—follow   and   admonish 

Mo/,— 
To  mi  thine  admonition  promiseth 
The  Grumbling  of  the  ruin  chain'd  wherein 
I  cry  for  perfect  freedom.'    Then  methinks 
The  wild  Shade  waves  its  arms  grotesque 

and  says. 
In  dumb  show,  '  Peace,  thou  unsubstantial 

Wind! 
Bred  of  the  peevish  humour  of  the  flesh. 
Bom  in  the  body  and  the  cells  o'  the  brain ; 
With  these  things  shalt  thou  perish.— foul 

as  gas 
Thou  senseless  shalt  dissolve  upon  the  air. 
And  none  shall  know  that  thou  hast  ever 

been.' 
Thus  have  they  mock'd  each  other  mom 

and  mirk 
In  speech  not  human.     When  I  lay  at 

night, 
Dmnk  with  the  ichor  of  the  form  I  clasp'd, 
How  hath  the  sad  Soul,  mocking  the  bmte 

bUss, 
The  radiant  glistening  play  o'  the  sense, 

withdrawn 
Unto  the  Innermost  chamber  of  the  brain, 
And  moan'd  in  shame  ;  while  in  the  taper 

light. 
The  Shades,  with  clasping  arms  and  waving 

hair, 
Seem'd  saying,   'Gather  roses  while  thou 

mayst, 

0  royal  purple  Body  doom'd  to  die  1 

And  hush,  O  Wind,  for  thou  shalt  perish 
tool' 

1  saw  a  Hind  at  sunrise — dumb  he  stood. 
And  saw  the  Dawn  press  with  her  rosy  feet 
The  dewy  sweetness  from  the  fields  of  hay, 
Felt  the  World  briglUen-  -leaves  and  flowers 

and  grass 
Grow  luminous — yet  beside  the  pool  he 
stood, 


Wherein,  in  the  gray  vaiwur  of  the  marsh. 
His  mottled  oxen  stood  with  large  blank 

eyes 
And  steaming  nostrils :  and  bis  eyes  like 

theirs 
Were  empty,  and  he  humm'd  a  surly  song 
Out  of  a  hollow  heart  akin  to  beast's  : 
Yea.  sun  nor  star  had  little  joy  for  him. 
Nor  tree  nor  flower, — ^to  him  the  worid  was 

all 
Mere  matter  for  a  ploughshare.     On  the 

hiU 
Above  him,  with  loose  jerkin  backward 

blown 
By  winds  of  morning,  and  his  white  brow 

bare 
Like  marble,  stood  a  Singer— one  of  those 
Who  write  in  heart' s-blood  what  is  blotted 

out 
With  ox-gall ;  and  his  Soul  was  in  his  eyes 
To  see  the  coming  of  the  beautiful  Day, 
His  lips  hung  heavy  with  beauty,  and  he 

looked 
Down  on  the  surly  clod  among  the  Idne, 
And  sent  his  Soul  unto  him  through  his 

eyes. 
Transfiguring  him  with  beauty  and  with 

praise 
Into  the  common  pathos.     Of  such  stulTs 
Is  mankind  shapen,  both,  like  thee   and 

me, 
Wear  westward,  to  the  melancholy  Realm 
Where  all  the  gather'd  Shades  of  all  the 

world 
Lie  as  a  cloud  around  the  feet  of  God. 

This  darkens  all  my  seeking.   O  my  friend  I 
If  the  whole  world   had  royal  eyes  Uke 

thine, 
I  were  much  holpen  ;  but  to  look  upon 
Eyes   like    the   ox-herd's,   blank   as  very 

beast's. 
Shoots  sorrow  to  the  very  roots  of  life. 
Aye  I  there  were  hope  indeed  if  each  Man 

seemed 
A  Spirit's  habitation, — ^but  the  world 
Is  curst  with  these  blank  faces,   still  as 

stone. 
And  darkening  inward.     Have  these  dumb 

things  Souls  ? 
If  they  be  tenantless,  dare  thou  and  I 
Christen  by  so  sublime  a  name  the  Wind 
Bred  in  the  wasting  body? 
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Yeslennom, 
In  yonder  city  that  afar  away 
StaJnelh   the    peaceful    blue  with  its   foul 

I  passed  into  a  dimly-lighlcd  hall, 
And  heard  a  lanihom-jaw'd  Philosopher, 
Clawing  his  slraw-like  bunch  of  yelluw  hair, 
With  skeletonian  perioils  and  a  voice 
Shrill  as  the  gmling  of  iwo  bones.     'O 

Soul.' 
Quoth  be,  '  O  beauteousness  we  name  the 

Sou], 
Thou  an  the  Flower  of  all  the  life  o'  the 

World, 
Atid  not  in  every  clod  of  flesh  shoots  forth 
The  perfect  apparition  of  thy  tints 
Immortal  [    Flower  and  scented  bloom  of 

Thou  growcsl  on  no  dunghill  in  the  sun  \ ' 
A   flowei,   a  flower   imraortaJ?      How  I 

laugh'd  I 
Clip  me  the  lily  from  its  secret  roots, 
And  farewell  all  the  wonder  of  ihe  flower  I 


That  self-sai 
souls. 


that  s 


ic  King,  a  man  of  flesh  and  blood. 
In  gorgeous  raimenL    O  (he  little  eyes 
Glimmering  underneath  the  golden  crown, 
While'sitting  on  a  throne  in  open  court, 
Fountains  of  perfume  sprinkling  him  with 

spray. 
He  heard  the  gray  men  of  bis  kingdom 

Of  mighty  public  matters  Eolemnly, 

And  nodding  grave  approval,  all  the  white 

Cmck'd  filberts  like  a   Monkey ;   yet   at 

His  shadow,  and  Ihe  shadow  of  his  throne. 
Falling  against  a  grand  sarcophagus 
That  filled  one  comer  of  the  founbdn'd 


by 

The  double  shadow  linger'd.    Then  nie- 

ihought 
I  was  ttansported  to  a  marrelloui  land, 
A  mighty  forest  of  primEeval  growth 
Brooding  in  its  own  darkness— underwood 
Breast-deep,  and  swarming  thick  with  mon- 

And  from  a  bougb  above  me,  by  hi*  tail 


A  Man-beast  s»'UDg  and  gliroi 


Seem'd  brethren— face,   eyes,   mouth,  and 

lips  the  same — 
Only  the  brute-beast  was  the  happier. 
Since  never  nameless  trouble  filled  his  eyes. 
Because  his  ghost  upon   the  gUmmering 

grass 
Beneath  bim  quivered,  while   he   poised 

With  philosophic  swing  by  claws  and  tail. 
■Q  Soul  the  Flower  of  all  the  life  o'  the 

World, 
O  perfect  Flower  and  scented  bloom  of 

O  Urtb  beiokeo'd  in  that  windy  hour. 
When,  sloughing  off  the  brute,  we  stand 

First  frighten'd  by  the  Shadow  that  has 

Our  changes  up  through  all  the  grooves  of 

Lift  up  thine  eyes,  old  man,  and  look  on 

Like  thee,  a  dark  point  in  the  scheme  of 

Where  the  dumb  Spirit  that  pervadeth  all — 
Crass,  trees,  beasts,  man — and  lives  and 

grows  in  all- 
Pauses  upon  itself,  and  awe-struck  feels 
The  shadow  of  the  next  and  imminent 
Transfiguration.    So,  a  living  Man  I 
That  entity  within  whose  brooding  brain 
Knowledge  begins  and  ends — thai  point  in 

When  Time  becomes  the  Shadow  of  a 

Dial,— 
That  dreadful  living  and  corporeal  Hour, 
Who,  walled  by  an  unseen  Hand  apart 
From  the  wQd  rash  of  temporal  things  that 

pass. 
Pauses  ajid  listens, — listening  sees  his  face 
Glassed  in  still  waters  of  Eternity,— 
Caies  In  awe  at  bis  own  loveliness. 
And  fears  it, — glanceth  with  affrighted  eyes 
Backward  and  forwaid,   and   beholds  all 

dark, 
Alike   the   place  whence  he   tmconidoai 
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And  that  to  which  he  conscioas  drifteth 

on,-^ 
Yet  seeth  before  him,  wheresoe'er  he  turn* 
The  Shadow  of  himself,  presaging  doom. 

n. 
The  Rainbow. 

the  old  man  speaks. 

Mine  eyes  are  dim.    Where  am  I  ?    Is  this 

Snow 
Falling  in  the  cold  air?    All  dailceneth,^ 
As  if  between  me  and  the  light  there  stood 
Some  shape  that  lived.   My  God,  is  this  the 

end? 

ORM. 

Not  yet  I  not  yet !    Look  np !    Thou  livest 

yetl 
Tis  bat  a  little  BEuntness,  and  will  pass. 

OLD  MAN. 

Pass?    An  thmgs  pass.     The  light,    the 

morning  dew, 
The  power  that  plotted  and  the  foot  that 

domb ; 
And  ddicate  bloom  of  life  upon  the  flesh 
Fading  like  peach-bloom  'neath  a  hnger- 

press. 
O  God,  to  blossom  like  a  flower  in  a  day. 
Then  wear  a  winter  in  slow  withering.  .  .  . 
Why  not  with  stm-flash.  Lord,  ox  bolt  of 

fire?  ... 
Where  am  I? 

ORM. 

On  the  lonely  heights  of  Earth  ; 
Beneath  thee  lies  the  Ocean,  and  above 

thee 
The  HiUs  stand  silent  in  the  setting  Son. 

OLD  MAN. 

What  forms  are  these  that  come  and  change 
and  go? 

ORM. 

Desolate  Shadows  of  the  gathering  Rain. 

OLD  MAN. 

What  sound  is  that  I  hear? 

ORM. 

The  homeless  Wind 
Shivering  behind  the  Shadows  as  they  glide, 
And  moaning. 


OLD  MAN. 

Ah! 

ORM. 

Some  phantom  of  the  iMiain 
Appalleth  thee  1    Cling  to  me  I     Courage ! 


OLD  MAN. 

Dost  thoa  not  hear? 


Hark! 


OEM. 

What? 

OLD  MAN. 

Voices  of  the  shs^ies 
That  yonder,  with  their  sflvem  robes  wind- 
blown, 
An  £ednt  and  shadowless  against  the  Iigfat, 
Beckon  me.     Hush  !    They  dng  a  hdlabj  I 
They  are  the  spirits  that  so  long  ago 
Smig  round  my  cradle, — and  they  sing  the 

same, — 
Though  I  am  grown  the  ghosts  of  that  ftur 

tim& 
No  t  faces  t    These  are  faces  I  remember  1 
A  fair  face  that,  sweet  in  its  golden  hair — 
And  lower,  see  !  a  little  pale-faced  child's. 
Sad  as  a  star.     '  Father  I '    A  vc»ce  cried 

•  Father  I ' 
Lift   me   up !      Look !      How    they   are 

gathering ! 
An  sing  t    An  beckon  ! 

ORM. 

.  .  .  Tis  the  end  indeed. 
Within  his  breast    the    life-blood  of  the 

heart 
Swdls  like  a  breaking  wave,  as,  rfmgiti|r 

round  me. 
He  yeameth,  fascinated  yet  afraid. 
With  wfld  dim  eyes  that  look  on  vacancy ! 

OLD  MAN. 

What  gleameth  yonder  in  the  brightening 
air? 

ORM. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Rainbow  hovering  £unt 
Amid  the  wind-blown  shadows  of  the  Rain. 

OLD  MAN. 

Shadows  I    I  see  them—an  the  Shadows- 
see  I 
Uprising  from  the  wild  green  sea  of  graves 
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That  beats  forlorn  about  the    shores   of 

earth. 
Shadows — behold  them  ! — how  they  gather 

and  gather, 
More  and  yet  more,  darker  and  darker  yet ; 
Drifting  with  a  low  moan  of  mystery 
Upward,  still  upward,  till  they  almost  touch 
The  bright  dim  edge  of  the  Bow,  but  there 

they  pause, 
Struggling  in  vain  against  a  breath  from 

heaven. 
And  blacken.    Hark  1  their  sound  is  like  a 

Sea  1 
Above  them,  with  how  dim  a  light  divine, 
Bumeth  the  Bow, — and  lo  !  it  is  a  Bridge, 
Dim,  many-colom-'d,  strangely  brightening. 
Whereon,  all  faint  and  fair  and  shadowless, 
Spirits  like  those,  with  faces  I  remember, 
With  a  low  sound   like  the  soft  rain  in 

spring. 
With  a  faint  echo  of  the  cradle  song. 
Coming  and  going,  beckon  me  1    I  come  1 
Who  holds  me  ?    Touch  me  not    O  help  I 

I  am  called  1 
Ah  I  [Dies, 

ORM. 

Gone  1     Dead  I     Something  very  cold 

past  by 
And  touched  my  cheek  like  breath ;  even 

then,  O  God, 
My  comrade  heard   Thy   summons,  and 

behold ! 
Here  lieth,  void  and  cold  and  tenantless, 
His  feeble  habitation.     Poor  gray  hairs. 
Thin  with  long  blowing  in  the  windy  cold, 
At  last  ye  sadden  ruin  1  poor  sweet  lips. 
Ye  are  dewlcss,  ye  are  silent  1  poor  worn 

heart. 
No  more  shalt  thou,  like  to  a  worn-out 

watch. 
Tick  feebly  out  the  time ! 

O  Shadow  sad, 
Monitor,  haunter,  waiter  till  the  end, 
Brother  of  that  which  darkeneth  at  my  feet, 
Hast  thou  too  fled,  and  dost  thou  follow 

still 
The  Spirit's  quest  divine  ?    Nay,  thou  dark 

Ghost ! 
Thy  work   is   done    for  ever— thou  art 

doom'd — 
A  breath  from  heaven  holds  thee  to  the 

ground ; 


And  here  unto  the  ruin  thou  art  chained, 
Moveless,  and  dark,  no  more  the  ghost  of 

life, 
But  dead,  the  Shadow  of  a  thing  of  stone. 

Thus  far,   no   fiuther.   Shadow  1— but,   O 

brother, 
O  Spirit,  where  art  thoul    From  what  far 

height 
Up  yonder,  pausing  for  a  moment's  space, 
Lookest  thou  back  thy  blessing  ?    Art  thou 

free? 
Dost  thou  still  hunger  upward  seeking  rest, 
Because  some  new  horizon,  strange  as  ours. 
Shuts  out  the  prospect  of  the  place   of 

peace? 
Art  thou  a  wave  that,  having  broken  once, 
Gatherest  up  a  gloriotis  crest  once  more. 
And  glimmerest   onward, — but   to   break 

again  ; 
Or  dost  thou  smooth  thyself  to   perfect 

peace 
In  tranquil  sight  of  some  Eternal  Shore  ? 

From  the  still  r^on  whither  thou  hast 

fled, 
No  answer  cometh ;  but  with  dewy  wings 
Brightening  before  it  dieth,  how  divine 
Bumeth  the  Rainbow,  at  its  earthliest  edge 
Now  fading  like  a  flower  1    Is  it  indeed 
A  Bridge  whereon  fair  Spirits  come  and  go? 
O  Brother,  didst  thou  glide  to  peace  that 

way  ? 
Silent— all  silent — dimmer,  dimmer  yet, 
Hue   by    hue   dying,    creeping   back   to 

heaven — 
O  let  me  too  pass  by  it  up  to  God  I 
Too  late— it  fadeth,  faint  and  far  away  I 

The  Shadows  gather  roimd  me— from  the 

ground 
My  dark  familiar  looketh  silently. 
O  Shadows,  be  at  peace,  for  ye  shall  rest. 
Yea,  surely  ye  shall  cease ;  for  now,  as  everi 
Out  of  your  cloudy  being  springs  serene 
The  Bow  of  Mystery  that  spans  the  globe  I 

The  beautiful  Bow  of  thoughts  ineffable, 
I^ast  consequence  of  this  fair  cloud  of  flesh  1 
The  dim  miraculous  Iris  of  sweet  Dream  1 
Rainbow  of  promise  1    Colour,  Light,  and 
Soull 
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Tooehins.  forlorncst  T^laces  ^«ith  its  tmu, 
5liRwioic  tbft   ^tea    nth    ypaL    ^eaxxerm^ 


AcroM  the  hollow  Tath-wravs  ^'  -he  'Vlnd^ 
tMsfcimc  the  r^ouds  vith  liowers  li  xxissoa 

And  meitinsc,    neitin^     wniiber    jor    viid 

•rres 
PnWow  -.mpionn:^,  vhitlier  inr  mk,  feet 
Totter  !"or"!VW),   nenm;^  [2x  umv,  j 

VoBder!  upoa  the  aumnest  pealed  Xieaven!  ' 


m. 

SO/fG.^  OP  CORHrjPTIOi'T, 

■Vmh^i  .-rf  Corrapcioa,  vovm  rhiu, 

With  render  tHr^u^htic  uui  TBmuloiis, 

^ttimi  mx\i  \  solemn  'ars 

In  Mpk  idftitd  'mr'.oin^-otaca, 

^hUe  .^WMwy  -«avm  tmkA  4(t  \rat  Oow 

MhI  4imtch'1  -»n  'W'^rv  44(r  i»  »« 
The  MMity  ^rMf  '>t  ..tte  ^rav  i«a. 

r. 

VirV/  *iji,*h  ♦wn  'iu«. 

In  ?^^  'I;»-1rf.<n'» 
>  '/#  t>i*r  m4>  'A  •>./  f'>f>^  : 

>V«/ttM  I  miijhl  only  u>tt/Ji  Uiee 
I^X  ih«  \»t%i\  t 


Hh"  U  very  cold, 
My  wifo  U  vrrry  tuM, 


Her 

Her-*«eat!i  i 
TLe  sdomiijC-xr 
DIstcrbetli '] 
Tlur  fiocoor,  >1  I?lEiinKLV\ 

■InDox  xsT"  coionsu 
.\mi  :&e  ines  j£ 'Krvnuntli. 

lii-l 

Vrt  iia  Totiowr 

\Vhai  nuie  ixrr.dirxniL 

^ftr  TxUe  vife  aicU 

•  Lam  --'er7<x6d.' 
Atsi  .ihranic  .nnnr  front  'ins. 
Tlioaipi  r  ^Kir  tbeeL  nun:: 
And  -iie  iaised  -ne  mu  -wiin.  tir  ift;;?^ 
And  4;i\Ti  i  ittie  -xsaz.  ipim.  war . 
When  JO  itr  ii-mg  iis 
IZir  freezing  ±0^3:  mat  iiiuL 

WTnu  xrt  'houj— 

Art  tbou  '  jtKi'i  ln5»ii  ?" 

Or  uT  "faou  mir 

T!ie  :nill\*  -u^nt-'VimL 

Skcaiin^  icnvnwrurL 
From  the  rrijpons  Vnrsn  -ite  am. 
Dtveiletfa  lione  -vith  'tis  ^mfuxir 

Art  '.hou  ±e  ▼aier  n*  -sirtS.? 
Qr  art  thuu  die  atai  iir  r 

Orirtdiaa  nxly 

\a  apparrtzuxL 

Mode  'rf  ±e  mist 
Of  mine  -vmi  eyes  -vRKpng;? 


II7  vlfis  a  ^07  cciif  ? 
I  ttJI  ItS3  her. 
And  ±e  sI*'<Er-&air£d  mcdber  v3l 

her, 
Aad  the  Ltde  cciLdrs^  vC  kfas 
Acd  ibcn  we  wiH  wrap  bcr 
And  h.id£  her  ta  a  bclkrv  space ; 
Afvl  t!v;  hocse  wiu  be  cmprr 

Of  thee,  O  Phantasr, 
Out  ryo  the  unfaapfyy  bo«ise}:old 

By  tbe  ittange  white  clay. 

Mtich  1  marvel,  O  Phantasy. 
Thftt  one  10  gentle. 
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So  sweet,  when  living, 
Should  cast  a  Shadow  as  vast  as  thine  ; 

For,  lo  !  thou  loomest 

Upward  and  heavenward. 

Hiding  the  sunlight 

Blackening  the  snow, 
And  the  pointing  of  thy  finger 

Fadeth  far  away 
On  the  sunset-tinged  edges, 
Where  Man's  company  ends. 
And  God's  loneliness  begins. 

II. 

The  Dream  of  the  World 
WITHOUT  Death. 

Now,  sitting  by  her  side,  worn  out  with 

weeping, 
Behold,  I  fell  to  sleep,  and  had  a  vision. 
Wherein  I  heard  a  wondrous  Voice  in- 
toning: 

Crying  aloud,  '  The  Master  on  His  throne 
Openeth  now  the  seventh  seal  of  wonder. 
And  beckoneth  back  the  angel  men  name 
Death. 

And  at  His  feet  the  mighty  Angel  kneeleth, 
Breathing  not ;  and  the  Lord  doth  look 

upon  him, 
Saying,    'Thy  wanderings    on  earth    are 

ended.' 

And  lo  I  the  mighty  Shadow  sitteth  idle 
Even  at  the  silver  gates  of  heaven, 
'Drowsily  looking  in  on  quiet  waters. 
And  puts  his  silence  among  men  no  longer. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  world  was  very  quiet.     Men  in  traffic 
Cast  looks  over   their   shoulders  ;   pallid 

seamen 
Shivered  to  walk  upon  the  decks  alone ; 

And  women  barred  their  doors  with  bars  of 
iron, 

In  the  silence  of  the  night ;  and  at  the  son- 
rise 

Trembled  behind  the  husbandmen  afield. 

I  could  not  see  a  kirkyard  near  or  far ; 
I  thirsted  for  a  green  grave,  and  my  vision 
Was  weaiy  for  the  white  gleam  of  a  tomb- 
stone. 


But  hearkening  diunbly,  ever  and  anon 
I  heard  a  cry  out  of  a  human  dwelling, 
And  felt  the  cold  wind  of  a  lost  one's  going. 

One  struck  a  brother  fiercely,  and  he  fell. 
And  faded  in  a  darkness  ;  and  that  other 
Tore  his  hair,  and  was  afraid,  and  could 
not  perish. 

One  struck  his  aged  mother  on  the  mouth. 
And  she  vanished  with  a  gray  grief  from  his 

hearthstone. 
One  melted  from  her  bairn,  and  on  the 

ground 

With  sweet  unconscious  eyes  the  bairn  lay 
smiling. 

And  many  made  a  weeping  among  moun- 
tains. 

And  hid  themselves  in  caverns,  and  were 
drunken. 

I  heard  a  voice  from  out  the  beauteous 

earth, 
"WTiose  side  rolled   up   from  winter  into 

simimer. 
Crying,  '  I  am  grievous  for  my  children.* 

I  heard  a  voice  from  out  the  hoary  ocean, 
Crying,   '  Burial  in  the  breast  of  me  were 

better. 
Yea.  burial  in  the  salt  flags   and  green 

crystals.' 

I  heard  a  voice  from  out  the  hollow  ether, 
Sa3ring,   'The  thing  ye  cursed  hath  been 

abolished — 
Corruption,  and  decay,  and  dissolution  \\ 

And  the  world  shrieked,  and  the  summer- 
time was  bitter. 

And  men  and  women  feared  the  air  behind 
them  ; 

And  for  lack  of  its  green  graves  the  world 
was  hateful 

•  •  •  •  • 

Now  at  the  bottom  of  a  snowy  mountain 
I  came  upon  a  woman  thin  with  sorrow, 
Whose  voice  was  like  the  crying  of  a  sea- 
gull 

Saying, '  O  Angel  of  the  Lord,  come  hither. 
And  bring  me  him  I  seek  for  on  thy  bosom, 
That  I  may  dose  his  eyelids  and  embrace 
him. 
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,  I  curse  thee  that  I  cannot  kx>k  upon  him  1 
I  curse  thee  that  I  know  not  he  is  sleeping  I 
Yet  know  that  he  has  vanished  upon  God  1 

'  I  laid  my  little  girl  upon  a  wood-bier, 
And  very  sweet  she  seemed,  and  near  unto 

me ; 
And  slipping  flowers  into  her  shroud  was 

comfort 

*  I  put  my  silver  mother  in  the  darkness, 
And  kissed  her,  and  was  solaced  by  her 

kisses, 
And  set  a  stone,  to  mark  the  place,  above 
her. 

*  And  green,  green  were  Iheir  quiet  slee^^ng- 

places. 
So  green  that  it  was  pleasant  to  remember 
That  I  and  my  tall  man  would  sleep  beside 

them* 

*  The  closing  of  dead  eyelids  is  not  dreadful. 
For  comfort  comes  upon  us  when  we  close 

them, 
And   tears   fall,    and   our   sorrow   grows 
familiar ; 

'And  we  can  sit  above  them  where  they 

slumber. 
And  spin  a  dreamy  pain  into  a  sweetness. 
And  know  indeed  that  we  are  very  near 

them. 

'^t  to  reach  out  empty  arms  is  surely 
dreadful, 

And  to  fed  the  hollow  empty  world  is 
awful, 

And  bitter  grow  the  silence  and  the  dis- 
tance. 

•There  Is  no  space  for  grieving   or   for 

weeping ; 
No  touch,  no  cold,  no  agony  to  strive  with, 
And  nothing  but  a  horror  and  a  blankness ! ' 
•  .  •  •  . 

Now  behold  I  saw  a  woman  in  a  mud-hut 
Kaklng  the  white  spent  embers  vrith  her 

fingers. 
And  fouling  her  bright  hair  with  the  white 

ashes. 


Her  mouth  was  very  bitter  with  the  ashes ; 
Her  eyes  with  dust  were  blinded ;  and  ber 

sorrow 
Sobbed  in  the  throat  of  her  like  gurgliiij^ 

water. 

And  an  aroimd  the  voiceless    hills    were 

hoary. 
But  red  light  scorched  their  edges ;   and 

above  her 
There  was    a   soundless    troulde    of   the 

vapours. 

'  Whither,  and  O  whither,'  said  the  woman* 
'  O  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  hast  Thou  conveyed 

them. 
My  little  ones,  my  little  son  and  daughter? 

'For,  lo!   we   wandered   forth    at    early 

morning, 
And  winds   were  blowing  round  us,  and 

their  mouths 
Blew  rose-buds  to  the  rose-buds,  and  their 

eyes 

'Looked  violets  at  the  violets,  and  their 

hair 
Made  sunshine  in  the  sunshine,  and  their 

passing 
Left  a  pleasure  in  the  dewy  leaves  behind 

them; 

'And  suddenly  my  little  son  looked  up- 
ward, 

And  his  eyes  were  dried  like  dew-drops  ; 
and  his  going 

Was  like  a  blow  of  fire  upon  my  face. 

'And  my  little  son  was  gone.     My  little 

daughter 
Looked  round  me  for  him,  clinging  to  my 

vesture ; 
But  the  Lord  had  drawn  him  from  me,  and 

I  knew  it 

'  By  the  sign  He  gives  the  stricken,  that  the 

lost  one 
Lingers  nowhere  on  the  earth,  on  hill  or 

valley. 
Neither  underneath  the  grasses   nor   the 

tree-roots. 
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'  And  my  shriek  was  like  the  splitting  ol 
And  1  sank  among  my  hair,  and  all 


had  filled  it 


n  where  the  little  hand 


•  Then  I  fled  and  sought  him  wildly,  hither 

and  (hither — 
Though  I  knew  thai  he  was  stricken  from 

me  wholly 
By   the   token  that   (he  Spirit  gives  the 

stricken. 

'  I  sought  bim  in  the  stmlight  and  the  slar- 

lighl. 
I  sought  him  in  great  forests,  and  in  waters 
Where  1  saw  mine  own  pale  image  looking 


'  And   I  forgot   my    little   bright  -  haired 

daughter. 
Though  her  voice  viss  like  a  wild-bird's  Eir 

behind  me. 
Till  (he  voice  ceased,  and  (he  universe  was 

silent 

'And  sdHy,  in  the  starlight,  came  I  back- 
To  the  forest  where  I  missed  Urn  ;  and  no 


'  And  saw  two  little  shoes  filled  up  with  dew. 
And  no  mark  of  little  footsteps  any  fnrther, 
And  knew  mj  little  daoghler  had   gone 

But  beasts  died;  yea,  the  cattle  in  the 

yoke. 
The  milk-cow  in   the  meadow,  ODd   the 

And  the  dog  upon  the  doorstep ;  and  men 
envied. 

And  birds  died ;  yea,  the  eagle  at  the  nm- 

gate, 
The  swan  upon  the  waters,  and  the  bim- 


And  reptiles  ;  yea,  the  tr 


And  whined  Ir 


',  and  diod,  and 


The  tiareller'a  horse  lay  twollea   in  the 

pathway, 
And  the  blue  fly    fed  upon  i( ;   but  no 

traveller 
Was  there ;  nay,  not  his  foolprfnl  on  the 

ground. 

The  cat  mewed  in  the  midnight,  and  the 

blind 
Gave  a  rustle,  and  the  lamp  burnt  blue  and 


The  mother  fell  lo  sleep  beside  the  cradle. 
Rocking  it,  while  she  slumbered,  with  hir 

And  wakened, — and  (he  cradle  then  was 

I    saw    a   two-years'   child,    and    he    was 

playing  r 
And  he  foimd  a  dead  white  bird  upon  tho 

doorway, 
And  laughed,  and  ran  to  show  It  to  hit 

mother. 

The  mother  moaned,  and  clutched  him,  and 

was  bitter, 
And  flung  the  dead  white  bird  across  the 

threshold  : 

And  another  while  bird  flitted  round  and 


And  ullered  a  sharp  cry,  and  twittered  and 
And  lit  be^de  its  dead  mate,  and  grew 
Strewing  It  over  with  green   leaves  and 

So  fir,  so  far  to  Mek  for  were  the  limits 
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Of   affliction ;   and  men's  terror  grew   a 

honielen 
Terror,  yea,  and  a  fatal  sense  of  btenlmrg; 

There  was  no  little  token  of  distraction. 
There  was  no  visible  pr«sence  of  bereave- 
ment, 
Stich  as  the  motimer  easeth  oot  his  heart 
on. 

There  was  no  comfort  in  the  slow  ferewdl. 
Nor  gentle  shutting  of  belovM  eyes. 
Nor   beautiful    broodings    over    sleeping 
features. 

There  were  no  kisses  on  familiar  faces, 
No  weaving  of  white  grave-clothes,  no  last 

pondering 
Over  the  still  wax  cheeks  and  folded  fingers. 

There  was  no  putting  tokens  under  pillows. 
There  was  no  dreadful  beauty  slowly  fading. 
Fading  like  moonlight  softly  into  darkness. 

There  were  no  churchyard  paths  to  walk  on, 

thinking 
How  near  the  wHMwIovwl  ones  are  lying. 
There  were  no  sweet  green  graves  to  sit  and 

muse  on, 

Till  grief  shmild  grow  a  summer  meditation, 
The  shadow  of  the  passing  of  an  angel, 
And  ilepping  should  seem  easy,  and  not 
cruel. 

Nothing  but  wondrous  parting  and  a  blank- 

ness. 
«  •  t  •  • 

Yhit   I   nwokr,   and,   lo  I  the  burthen  was 

tipllflwl, 
Ami  I  prnyr-d  wltfiln  the  clmmljcr  where  she 

ulumfwrnl, 
And  mv  trms  llowr<l  fust  and  free,  but  were 

not  lihtnr. 

t  Mird  mv  lu'nrt  thrr<»  days  by  watching 

hwr  luM, 
Ami  madn  Imr  pillow  swoct  with  scent  and 

flowi'r'*, 
Atid  wuild  lirnr  at  ln«»t  to  put  her  in  the 

darkness. 

And   1  hi'flrfl   tlu*  l<lrU-l)olls  ringing  very 
■lowly. 


And  the  priesttwere  in  their 

the  earth 
Dr^jped  awful  on  the  hard  wood,  jet  \ 

bore  it. 

And  I  cried,  'O  unseen  Sender  of  Coffmp 

tion, 
I  bless  Thee  for  the  wonder  oCTIiy  mercy. 
Which   softeneth    the    mystery    and   tin 

parting. 

'  I  bless  Thee  for  the  change  and  for  tfac 

comfort. 
The  bloomless  face,  shut  eyes,  and  wasEf 

fingers. — 
For  Sleeping,  and  for  Silence,  and  Cofnip- 

tion.' 

nr. 
Sou^  AND  Flesh. 

Mt  Soul,  thou  art  wed 
To  a  perishable  thing. 
But  death  from  thy  strange  mate 
Shall  sever  thee  full  soon, 
If  thou  wilt  reap  wings 
Take  all  the  Flesh  can  give  : 

The  touch  of  the  smelling  dead. 
The  kiss  of  the  maiden's  mouth. 
The  sorrow,  the  hope,  the  fear. 
That  fioweth  along  the  veins : 
Take  all,  nor  be  afraid  ; 
Cling  close  to  thy  mortal  Mate  t 

So  shalt  thou  duly  wring 

Out  of  thy  long  embrace 

The  hunger  and  thirst  whereof 

The  Master  maketh  thee  wings, — 

The  beautiful,  wondrous  yearning. 

The  mighty  thirst  to  endure. 

Be  not  afraid,  my  Soul, 
To  leave  thy  Mate  at  last. 
Thou  ye  shall  learn  in  time 
To  love  each  other  well ; 
But  put  her  gently  down 
In  the  earth  beneath  thy  feet 

And  dry  thine  eyes  and  hasten 
To  the  imperishable  springs  ; 
And  it  shall  be  well  for  thee 
In  the  beautiful  Master's  sight. 
If  it  lie  found  in  the  end 
Thou  hast  used  her  tenderly. 


THE  SOUL   AND   THE  DWELLING. 


Now,  from  my  kisses 
Withdrawing,  and  blushing. 
Why  do!t  tbou  gaze  on  iqe? 
Why  do5I  thou  weep?    , 
Why  dost  Ihou  cling  lo  me. 
Imploring,  adoring? 
What 


That  flash  fr 


inings 


Pitiful  I  pitiful  I 
Now  I  conceive  tbee  1 — 
Yea,  it  were  eaaer 
Striking  two  swords, 
To  weld  them  together. 
Than  spirit  with  spirit 
To  mitigle,  though  rapture 

Be  perfect  as  this. 
Shul  in  a  tremulous 
Prison,  each  s[Hrit 
Hungers  and  yearns— 
Never,  ah  never. 
Beloved,  beloved. 
Have  these  eyes  look'd  on 

The  fece  of  thy  Soul 

Ours  are  two  dwellings, 
Wondrously  beautifuf. 
Made  in  the  darkness 

Of  soft-tinted  flesh : 
In  the  one  dwelling, 
Prison'd  I  dwell. 
And  lo  I  from  the  other 

Thou  beckonesi  me  I 
I  am  a  Soul  I 


O  to  be  free  I 

Beauteous,  belovM, 
Is  thy  dear  dwelling; 
All  o'er  it  blowing 
The  roses  of  dawn- 
Bright  is  the  portal. 


Thcc 


ting  is  S( 


Within  and  without ; 
Strange  are  the  windows. 
So  clouded  with  azure, 
The  faces  are  hidden 

That  look  from  within. 

Now  I  approach  thee, 
Sweetness  and  odour 
Tremble  upon  me — 
Wild  is  the  rapture  I 
Thick  is  the  perfume  I 


Tenderly,  cUngingly, 

Mingle  to  one.  .  .  . 
Ah  1  but  what  faces 

Arc  those  that  look  forth  1  ,  .  . 

Faces?    What  faces?    As  I  speak  they  die 
And  all  my  gaie  is  empty  as  of  old. 

0  love  I  the  worid  was  fair,  and  everywhere 
Rose  wondrous  human  dwellings  like  mine 

And  many  of  these  were  foul  and  dark  with 

Haunted  by  things  obscene,  not  beautiful. 
But  most  were  very  royal,  meet  to  serve 
Angels  for  habitation.    All  alone 
Brootied  my  Soul  by  a  mysterious  fire 
Dim-burning,  neverKlylng,  from  the  first 
Lit  in  the  place  by  God  ;  the  winds  and 

Stmck  on  the  abode  and  spared  it ;  day  and 
night 

1  Above  it  came  and  went ;  and  In  the  night 
My  Soul  gaied  from  tbe  thicshold  silently, 
And  saw  the  congregated  lamps  that  swung 
Above  it  Id  (he  dark  and  dreamy  blue  ; 
And  in  the  day  my  Soul  gated  on  the  eaitb. 
And  sought  (be  dwellings  there  tor  ilgnii 
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None  answer'd  ;  for  the  Souls  inhabitant 
Drew  coldly  back  and  darken'd  ;  and  I  said, 
'  In  all  the  habitations  I  behold. 
Some  old,   some  young,   some   fair,  and 

some  not  fair. 
There  dwells  no  Soul  I  know.'    But  as  I 

spake, 
I  saw  beside  me  in  a  dreamy  light 
Thy  habitation,  so  serene  and  fair, 
So  stately  in  a  rosy  dawn  of  day, 
That  all  my  Soul  look'd  forth  and  cried, 

'  Behold, 
The  sweetest  dwelling  in  the  whole  wide 

world  r 
And  thought  not  of  the  inmate,  but  gazed 

on, 
Lingeringly,  hushfully ;  for  as  I  gazed 
Something  came  glistening  up  into  thine 

eyes, 
And  beckon'd,   and  a  murmur  from  the 

portal, 
A  murmur  and  a  perfume,  floated  hither, 
Thrill'd  through  my  dwelling,  making  every 

chamber 

Tremble  with  mystical, 
Dazzling  desire ! 

.  .  .  Come  to  me  i  close  to  me  i 
Bosom  to  bosom  1 
Tenderly,  clingingly. 

Mingle  to  one  I 
Wildly  within  me 
Some  eager  inmate 
Rushes  and  trembles, 
Peers  from  the  eyes 
And  calls  in  the  ears, 
Yearns  to  thee,  cries  to  th(!c  ! 
Oaiming  old  kinship 
In  lives  far  removed !  .  . 
Vainly,  ah  vainly ! 
Pent  in  its  prison 
Must  each  miraculous 

Spirit  remain, — 
Yet  inarticulate. 
Striving  to  language 
Music  and  memory, 

Rapture  and  dream  1 

Rapture  and  dream  1    Beloved  one,  in  >'ain 

My  spirit  seeks  for  utterance.    Alas, 

Not  yet  shall  there  be  speech.     Not  yet, 

not  yet, 
One  dweller  in  a  mortal  tenement 


Can  know  what  secret  faces  hide  away 
Within   the   neighbouring   dwelling.     Ab 

beloved, 
The  mystery,  the  mystery  I    We  cry 
For  God's  face,   who  have  never  looked 

upon 
The  poorest  Soul's  face  in  the  wonderful 
Soul-haunted  world.    A  spirit  once  there 

dwelt 
Beside  me,   dose   as   thou — two  wedded 

souls, 
We  mingled— flesh  was  mixed  with  flesh — 

we  knew 
All  joys,  all  unreserves  of  mingled  life — 
Yea,  not  a  sunbeam  filled  the  house  of  one 
But  touched  the  other's  threshold.     Hear 

me  swear 
I  never  knew  that  Soull    All  touch,  all 

sound, 
All  light  was  insufficient     The  Soul,  pent 
In  its  strange  chambers,  cried  to  mine  in 

vain — 
We  saw  each  other  not :  but  oftentimes 
When  I  was   glad,   the  windows  of  my 

neighbour 
Were  dark  and  drawn,  as  for  a  funeral ; 
And  sometimes,  when,  most  wesuy  of  the 

world. 
My  Soul  was  looking  forth  at  dead  of  night, 
I  saw  the  neighbouring  dweUing  bnghtly 

lit. 
The  happy  windows  flooded  full  of  light. 
As  if  a  feast  were  being  held  within. 
Yet  were   there   passing  flashes,   random 

gleams. 
Low  sounds,  from  the  inhabitant  divine 
I  knew  not ;  and  I  shrunk  from  some  of 

these 
In  a  mysterious  pain.     At  last,  Belov^, 
The  frail  fair  mansion  where  that  spirit 

dwelt 
Totter'd  and  trembled,  through  the  won- 
drous flesh 
A  dim  sick  glimmer  from  the  Are  within 
Grew  fainter,  fainter.     '  I  am  going  away,* 
The  Spirit  seemed  to  cry  ;  and  as  it  cried, 
Stood  still  and  dim  and  very  beautiful 
Up   in  the  windows  of   the   eyes — the|« 

linger'd. 
First  seen,  last  seen,  a  moment,  silently 
So  different,  more  beautiful  tenfold 
Than  all  that  I  had  dreamed— I  sobbed 
aloud 
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'  Stay  I  »U7 1 '  but  a 

The  spirit  faded,  from  the  hearth  wilhin 
The  dim  fire  died  with  one  last  quiverini 

gfam- 
The  house  became  a  ruin  ;  and  I  moaned 
•God  help  mel  'twas  herscir  that  look'd  a 


despaiitng  |  And  let  n 


I  I 


Kisslh 

Tenderly,  clingingly. 

Is  not  this  language  f 
Music  and  memory. 

Rapture  and  dream  ? — 
O  in  the  dewy-brighl 

Day-dawn  of  love. 
Is  It  not  wondrous, 
Dlusb-rcd  nith  roses. 
The  beautiful,  mystical 

House  of  the  Soul  I 

Chambers  is  floalioK 
Soft  p-Tfume  and  music 

That  tremble  from  ikti.  .  .  . 
Ah,  but  what  faces 

Are  these,  that  look  forth? 


.  Sit,  siill.  Beloved,  while  1  search  thy 


Coming    and    goii^ 

flc-h,-- 
Thy  breath  a  petfun 


OD   thy  pcach-bued 
— thy  blue  eyei  twain 


Thy  lips-like  dewy  rosebuds  to  the  eye. 
Though  living   to   the   touch.     6  royal 

riooded  with  music,  light,   and  precious 


Wherein  I  know  thee.     Nay,  ( 

Belov^. 
When  all  the  world  like  some 

Withdraws   uid   leaves   us  on 

Atone    together — when     thou 


i,  and  the  soft 


mingled  their  foundations — clinging 


Soul 


3  Ihine  the  imperial  speech   of 
nelody? 


Souls, 

Perfect  in  m^ 

Tell  me.  Beloved,  white  Ihou  si' 

Mine  own,  my  queen,  my  palace  of  de- 
lights. 

What  lights  are  these  that  pass  and  come 

Wilhin 


Playing  on  vacant  windows  ?  Can  I  swear 
Thou  thinkest  of  me  now  at  all  f  Behold 
Now  all  tby  beauty  is  suffused  with  bright- 

Thou  blusbest  and  thou  smilest.    Tell  me 

Thou  (hen  wast  far  within,  and  with  that 

cry 
I  woke  thee  out  of  dream.    O  sp^afc  to 

I   Do  not  smile  that 

a   issues   from   thy 


Soul's  speech,  Belovi 
A  flood  of    brightT 

mine  is  scarcely  bright.     LovesI  thou 


To  the 

Heon  of  th*  rote,  tuopen  I  or  I  ilie  1 
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Soap  *i  5ggiL7i'^  £a?  Vf  fsy 
Saa^  while  wcarTioc  a  dne  vof, — 
ct:i!!S  <d[  3IK  V3C  kncws 
vnczcje  he  c.TiWf^  aor  ^hicfurr 
TcK  of  oia  own  free  vH  ifaca  wear 
TIk  Ux(f7  One  of  t&oee  «&o  &re 
ITpwafti  and  an  ia  ad  aocardr — 


Come  <Iuwii  upon.  WEf 

iacwr  T!iee : '— 
Aad  I  madie  a  soBf^  of  seeifn^ 

eun. 


thtt  I 


O  TBKT  wSiOK  ?ars  nicliae  tmto  my  sngrn^ 
WiansKB  or  moa,  cboa  sareij  beaxest  tbr 


Aad  I  wfao  sn^,  aad  all  mm.  bear  t&or 


Even  as  a  nKicor-«tcne  froci  31ns  i£ir, 
I  fe9  nztto  the  w^ts  of  life  and  breathed. 
"Wlierefcre  to    nuich    on    earth    I  fieei  a 
tizasger: 

I  iaoad  nm^  in  a  green  corLind  vaCer, 
A  piaoe   of   gleaming    waters    and    grar 


And  wexnflj  woven  ccloors  in  the  air. 

A  basin  roond  whose    margin    rose    die 

mountains 
Gnsea-faosed,    snow-crown'd,    and    windj 

saeters  midwaj, 
Aad  tbe  thin  hne  of  a  spire  against  the 

flsocm  tains. 

Arocnd  were  homes  of  peasants  rede  and 

Who  kiok  d  open  th*:  mountains  and  the 

forests. 
On  the  waters,  on   the  vapours,  whhoat 

wonder; 

Who,   happy  in    their    Libours    six    days 

weekly, 
Were    happy    on   tr.'.ir    knees    apon    tbe 

ievfmth. 
But  I  'JTonderVl.  being  strange,  and  was  not 

Juippy. 

Vr^  I  cried  :  'O  Thou  Unseen,  how  shall 

I  praiv;  Tfira? — 
How  »han  I  name  Thee  glorious  whom  I 

know  not — 
If  Thou  art  as  these  say,  I  scarce  coDceive 


Asin  t&e  saawr  stiZIiKS^ 
Where  dze  stars  <ftTw#» 
In  a  mmu!  of  xe. 
Tbe  Reindeer  abu:iedt 
Aad  speediedt  swifiiT 
From  ber  fbObwm^  sladow 

In  tite  ooon,-^ 
I  speed  Ssr  ever 
From  the  mystk  sitape 
That  onr  Sfe  pcjlecis. 
AssA,  ntr  Scul  perceives ; 
Aad  I  Icom  tor  ever 
Throogh  desolate  regJous 
Of  wondrous  thought. 
Aad  I  fear  the  thing 
That  fouows  a», 
Aad  cannot  escape  it 
N^ght  or  day. 


Doth  Thy  waged  lightning 
Stnke.  O  Master ! 
The  timid  Reindeer 

Flying  her  shnde? 
\%1I1  Thy  wrath  pursue  me, 
Dn;tnse  I  cannot 
Escape  the  shadow 

Of  the  thing  lam? 

I  have  pried  and  pondered, 

I  l:ave  agonised. 
I  have  sought  to  find  Thee, 

Yet  still  nrast  room, 
Af&ightcd.  fiedng  Thee, 
Chased  by  the  shadow 
Of  the  thing  I  am. 
Through  desolate  regions 
Of  wondrous  thotigbt ! 

m. 
The  Happy  Earth. 

SfTEET,  sweet  it  was  to  sit  in  leafjr  Forests, 
In  a  green  daiiuiess.  and  to  hear  the  stirring 
Of  strange  breaths  hither  and  thither  in  th« 
branches; 


SONGS  OF  SEEICING. 


And  swecl  it  was  (o  sail  on  crystal  Waten. 

Between  the  dome  above  and  the  dome 

As  slaves  to  their  owners. 

under. 

Shall  1  bow  to  Thee? 

The  Hills  above  me  and  the  HHls  beneath 

As  one  that  is  fearful. 

me; 

As  one  that  is  slavish. 

ShaU  I  pmy  to  Thee? 

And  s*eot  it  was  to  watch  the  wondrous 

LightninB 

Wert  Thou  a  demigod. 

Spring  flashing  al  the  eanh,  and  slowly 

Wert  Thou  an  angel, 

perish 

Lip-worship  might  serve ; 

Under  the  falling  of  the  summer  Rain. 

To  Thee,  most  beautiful, 

Wondrous,  mysterious, 

I  loved  all  grand  and  gentle  and  strange 

How  shaU  it  avail? 

things.- 

The  wind-flower  at  the  tree-root,  and  the 

wliile  cloud. 

Why  should  I  bow  to  Thee? 

of  Waters. 

I  am  not  fearful. 

1  am  not  slavish.— 

And  unto  me  all  seasons  ulter'd  pltasure ; 

Why  should  I  pray  W  Thee? 

skylark, 

O  Spirit  of  Mountains  1 

The  wild  flowers  from  her  lap  unheeded 

Strong  Master  of  Waters  1 

falling ; 

SliangeShaper  of  Clouds! 

When  these  things  worship  Thee 

And  Summer.  In  her  gorgeous  loose  ap- 

1 too  will  worship  Thee, 

parel . 

0  Maker  of  Men  1 

And  Autumn,  with  her  dream;  droopug 

lashes; 

And  Winter,  with  his  while  hair  blown 

V. 

about  him. 

Wobld's  Mysteht. 

Yea,  everywhere  ibere  stirred  a  deathless 

beauty, 
A  gleaming  and  a  flashing  into  change. 

The  World  was  wondrous    round  me— 

God's  green  World— 
A  World  of  gleamhig  waters  and  greeti 

places. 

An  uuder-stream  of  sober  consecration. 

And  weirdly  woven  colours  in  the  air. 

Vet    nought  endured,    but    all    the  glory 

Yet  evermore  a  trouble  did  pursue  mo— 

faded, 

A  hunger  for  the  wherefore  of  my  being. 

And  power  and  joy  and  lonow  were  inter- 

A  wonder  from  what  n^ons  I  had  fallen. 

There  was  no  single  presence  of  the  S[^L 

I  gladdened  in   the  glad   things  of  the 

World. 

Yet  crying  always,   -Wherefore,  and  oh, 

OUnsf.en  OKal 

seem  happy? ' 

Because  Thou  art  beautiful, 

Because  Thou  art  myslerious. 

I  saddened  in  the  sad  things  of  the  World, 

Because  Thou  an  strong. 

Yet  crying.   -Wherefore  are  men  bruised 

Or  because  Thou  art  pitiless. 

and  beaten? 

Shall  my  Soul  worship  Thee, 

Whence  do  I  grieve  and  gladden  to  M 

O  Thou  Unseen  One? 

end?" 
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VI, 

The  Cities. 

I  TOOK  my  staff  and  wandei-cd  o'er  the 

mountains, 
And  came  among  the  heaps  of  gold  and 

sQver, 
The  goigeous  desolation  of  the  Cities. 

My  trouble  grew  tenfold  when  I  beheld 
The  agony  and  burden  of  my  fellows. 
The  pains  of  sick  men  and  the  groans  of 
hungry. 

I  saw  the  good  man  tear  his  hair  and  weep ; 
I  saw  the  bad  man  tread  on  human  necks 
Prospering    and    blaspheming :     and    I 
wondered. 

The  silken-natured  woman  was  a  bond- 
slave ; 

The  gross  man  foul'd  her  likeness  in  high 
places ; 

The  innocent  were  heart-wrung :  and  I 
wondered. 

The  gifts  of  earth  are  given  to  the  base  ; 
The  monster  of   the  Cities  spurned   the 

martyr; 
The  martyr  died,  denying :  and  I  wondered. 


VII. 

The  Priests. 

Three  Priests  in  divers  vestments  passed 

and  whispered : 
'Worship  the  one  God,  stranger,  or  thou 

diest ; 
Yea,  worship,  or  thy  tortures  shall  be  end- 

less.* 

I  cried,  '  Which  God,  O  wise  ones,  must  I 

worship  ? ' 
And  neither  answer'd,  but  one  showed  a 

Picture, 
A  fair  Man  dying  on  a  Cross  of  wood. 

And  this  one  said,    'The   others  err,   O 

stranger  I 
Repent,  and  love  thy  brother, — 'tis  enough ! 
The  Doom  of  Dooms  is  only  for  the  wicked." 


I  turned  and  cried  unto  him,   *Wbo  is 

wicked  ? ' 
He  vanish'd,  and  within  a  house  beside  me 
I  heard  a  hard  man  bless  his  httle  children. 

My  heart  was  full  of  comfort  for  the  wicked. 

Mine  eyes  were  cleared  with  love,  and 
everj'where 

The  wicked  wore  a  piteousness  like  star- 
light 

I  felt  my  spirit  foul  with  misconcdvings, 
I  thought  of  old  transgressions  and  was 

humble  ; 
I  cried,  'O  God,  whose  doom  is  on  the 

wicked  1 

'Thou  art  not  He  for  whom  mj  beii^ 

hungers! 
The  Spirit  of  the  grand  things  and  the 

gentle. 
The  strength  o/  mountains  and  the  power 

of  waters  1 ' 

And  lo  1  that  very  night  I  had  a  Vision. 


VIII. 

The  Lamb  of  God. 

I. 

I  SAW  in  a  vision  of  the  night 
The  Lamb  of  God,  and  it  was  white ; 
White  as  snow  it  wander'd  through 
Silent  fields  of  harebell-blue, 
Still  it  wandering  fed,  and  sweet 
Flower'd  the  stars  around  its  feet 


I  heard  in  vision  a  stmnge  voice 
Cry  aloud,  •  Rejoice  I  rejoice  I 
Dead  men  rise  and  come  away. 
Now  it  is  the  Judgment  Day  I ' 
And  I  heard  the  host  intone 
Round  the  footstool  of  the  Throne. 


Then  the  vision  pained  my  sight. 
All  I  saw  became  so  bright — 
All  the  Souls  of  men  were  there, 
All  the  Angels  of  the  air ; 
God  was  smiling  on  His  seat, 
And  the  Lamb  was  at  His  feet 
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Then  I  heard  a  voice—'  Tis  done  I 
Blest  b«  those  whom  God  halh  won  ! 
And  the  loud  hosannah  grew. 
And  the  golden  Inimpels  blew, 
And  around  Ihc  place  of  rest 
Rose  the  bright  mist  of  the  BlcsL 


Then  suddenly  I  saw  again. 
Bleating  like  a  ihjng  in  pain. 
The  Lamb  of  God  ;— and  all  in 
Gazed  and  cried  as  it  came  neai 


O  the  vision  of  Ibe  night ; 

The  Lamb  of  God  I  tbe  blood-staliM  bright  I 

In  quiel  waters  of  the  sklea 

It  bathed  itself  with  piteous  eyes — 

Vainly  on  its  raiment  fell 

Cleansing  dews  inefTable ! 

7- 
All  the  while  it  cried  for  pain. 
It  could  not  wash  away  the  stain — 
All  tbe  gentle  blissful  sky 


Where'er  it  went  along  the  shies 

The  Happy  turned  away  their  eyes  ; 

Where'er  it  past  from  shore  to  ^ore 

All  wept  for  those  whose  blood  it  bore — 

Its  piteous  cry  filled  all  the  air. 

Till  the  Dream  was  more  than  I  could  bear. 


And  in  the  darkness  of  my  bed 
Weeping  I  awakened— 
In  the  silence  of  the  night. 
Dying  sofdy  from  my  sight. 
Melted  thai  pale  Dream  of  pain 
Like  a  snow-Sake  from  thy  biaiii. 


MASTER,  If  there  be  Doom, 

All  men  are  bereaven  I 
If,  in  the  universe. 


Alas  for  Heaven  I 
If  there  be  Doom  for  one. 
Thou,  Master,  an  undone. 

Were  I  a.  Soul  in  heaven. 

Afar  from  pain, 
Yea.  on  Thy  breast  of  snow 


God's  Drsah. 
I  HEAR  a  vdce,  '  How  should  God  pardon 

sin  7 
How  should  He  save  the  sinner  with  the 

That  would  be  ill :  the  Lord  my  God  is 

Further  I  hear.  '  How  should  God  pardon 

lust? 
How  should  He  comfort  the  adulteress? 
That  would  be  foul ;  the  Lord  my  God  is 

Further  I  bear,  '  How  should  God  pardon 

blood? 
How  should  the  murtherer  have  a  place  In 

Beside  the  innocent  hfe  he  look  away  7' 

And  God  is  on  His  throne  ;  and  in  a  dream 
Sees  mortals  making  figures  out  of  day, 
Sbapen  like  men,  and  calling  them  Cod's 


Damn  Thou  this  woman,  and  curse  Ibif 
cut-throat,  Lord  1 ' 

God  dreams  this,  and  His  dreaming  is  tbe 

And  thou  and  I  are  dieami  within  His 

And  nothing  dietb  Cod  hath  dreamt  ot 
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XI. 

Flower  op  the  World. 

Wherever  men  sinned  and  wept, 
I  wandered  in  my  quest ; 
At  last  in  a  Garden  of  God 
I  saw  the  Flower  of  the  World. 

This  Flower  had  human  eyes, 

Its  breath  was  the  breath  of  the  mouth ; 

Sunlight  and  starlight  came, 

And  the  Flower  diank  bliss  from  both. 

Whatever  was  base  and  unclean, 
Whatever  was  sad  and  strange, 
Was  piled  around  its  roots  ; 
It  drew  its  strength  from  the  same. 

Whatever  was  formless  and  base 
Pass'd  into  fineness  and  form  ; 
Whatever  was  lifeless  and  mean 
Grew  into  beautiful  bloom. 

Then  I  thought,  *  O  Flower  of  the  World, 
Miraculous  Blossom  of  things, 
Light  as  a  faint  wreath  of  snow 
Thou  tremblest  to  fall  in  the  wind. 

•  O  beautiful  Flower  of  the  World, 
Fall  not  nor  wither  away  ; 
He  is  coming — He  cannot  be  far — 
The  Lord  of  the  Flow'rs  and  the  Stars. 

And  I  cried,  *  O  Spirit  divine  I 
That  walkest  the  Garden  unseen. 
Come  hither,  and  bless,  ere  it  dies, 
The  beautiful  Flower  of  the  World.' 

xn. 
O  Spirit  1 

Wkart  with    seeking,   weary  with   long 

waiting, 
I  fell  upon  my  knees,  and  wept,  exclaimhig, 
'  O  Spirit  of  the  grand  things  and  the  gentle  I 

•  Thou  hidest  from  oiu-  seeking — ^Thou  art 

crafty — 
Thou  wilt  not  let  our  hearts  admit  Thee 

wholly — 
Believing  hath  a  core  of  unbelieving — 

*  A  coward  dare  not  look  upon  Thy  features. 
But  museth  in  a  cloud  of  misconceiving  ; 
The  bravest  man's  conception  is  a  coward's. 


'  Wherefore,  O  wherefore,  art  Thou  vcfl't 

and  hidden? 
The  world  were  wdl,  and  wickedness  wa 

over, 
If  Thou  upon  Thy  throne  were  one  thin] 

certain.' 

And  lo  1  that  very  night  I  had  a  VisioQ. 


VL 
THE  LIFTING  OF  THE    VEIL. 

Thou  who  the  Face  Divine  wouldst  see, 
Think,— couldst  thoa  bear  the  aght,  and  be? 
O  waves  of  life  and  thought  and  dream. 
Darkening  in  one  mysterious  Stream, 
Flow  on,  flow  loudly  ;  nor  become 
A  glassy  Mirror  sad  and  dumb, 
Whereon  for  evermore  might  shine 
The  dread  peace  of  the  Face  Divine  I— 
Children  of  earth  whose  spirits  fail. 
Beware  the  Lifting  of  the  Veil  I 

I. 

Orm's  Vision. 

My  Soul  had  a  vision. 
And  in  my  Soul's  vision 
The  Veil  was  lifted, 
And  the  Face  was  there  I 

There  was  no  portent 
Of  fire  or  thunder. 
The  wind  was  sleeping. 
Above  and  under 

All  things  lookt  fair. 
And  the  change  came  softly 

Unaware : 
On  a  golden  morrow 
The  Veil  was  lifted, 
And  yea !  the  ineffable  Face  was  there 

My  Soul  saw  the  vision 

From  a  silent  spot — 
Nay,  of  its  Ukeness 

Ask  me  not — 
How  should  my  Soul  fathom 
The  formless  featm^s  ? 
Gaze  at  the  Master 

How  should  it  dare? 
Only  I  flutter'd 
To  my  knees  and  mutter'd 

A  moan,  a  prayer — 


^mJT  m 
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Sitent,  inefT^lc, 
Gating  downward, 
The  Face  was  there  1 

Thislet  me  whisper: 
It  stirred  not,  changed  not. 
Though  the  world  stood  sttil,  amazed ; 
But  the  Eyes  within  it, 
Like  Ihe  eyes  of  a  painted  picture, 
Mel  and  (allowed 
The  eyes  of  each  that  gaicd. 


The  Face  and  the  Wo: 

Then  my  Soul  heard  a  voice 

Crying—'  Wander  forth 
O'er  hill  and  valley, 

O'er  the  euth— 
Behold  the  mortals 

How  they  fare- 
Now  the  great  Father 

Grants  Ihdr  prayer ; 
Now  every  spiril 


Ofm 


lalta 


i  lifted, 


I  awoke  my  body. 
And  up  the  mountains. 
With  the  sweel  sun  shining 

I  wandcr'd  free — 
And  the  hills  were  pleasant, 
Knee-deep  in  heather. 
And  Ihe  yellow  eagle 

WheeI'd  over  me— 
And  the  streams  were  flowing, 
And  the  lambs  were  leaping 

Merrily  1 

But  on  the  hill-tops 
The  shepherds  gather' d. 
Up  gazing  dreamily 
Into  Ihe  silent  ai 


Andcl 


^ideth 


The  eagle 

The  crying  lambkin, 

But  they  did  not  see,  nor  care. 
I  saw  the  while  flocks  of  the  shepherds. 
Like  snow  wind-lifted  and  driven. 

Blow  by.  blow  by  I 
And  the  lerrible  Wolves  behind  them. 
As  wild  as  Ihe  winds,  pursuing 

Wilh  a  nuh  nnd  a  tramp  -ind  a  cry  I 


I  passed  the  places 

Of  ice  and  snow. 
And  I  saw  a  Hunlcr 
Lying  frozen. — 
His  eyes  were  sealsd — 

He  did  not  know  ; 
Drinking  his  heart's-blood. 
Not  looking  upward, 
Sat  the  sooi-black  raven 

And  the  corby  crow. 

Then  I  knew  they  linger'd. 
Though  the  Veil  was  lifted. 

Death  and  Decay, 
And  my  Spirit ' 


As  I  It; 


iway; 


Bui  my  Spirit  was  brighter 
As  I  saw  below  ine 
The  glassy  Ocean 

Glimmering, 
With  a  while  sail  dipping 

Like  a  sea-bird  s  wing — 
And  aU  look'd  pleasant, 

On  sea  and  land. 
The  while  cloud  brooding. 
And  Ihe  white  sail  dipping. 
And  the  village  sitting 

On  the  yellow  sand. 

And  beade  Ihe  walers 
My  Soul  saw  the  fisben 
Staring  upward. 

With  dumb  desire. 
Though  a  mile  to  seaward, 
Wilh  Ihe  gulls  pursuing. 
Shot  past  the  herring 

Wilh  a  trail  tike  fire ; 
Though  the  mighty  Sea-snake 
With  her  young  was  siranded 
tn  the  fatal  shallows 

Of  Ihe  shingly  bay — 
Though  their  bellies  hunger' d— 

What  cared  they  ? 

Hard  by  I  noted 
Little  children, 
Toddling  and  playing 

In  a  field  o'  hay — 
The  Pace  was  looking. 
Bui  Ihey  were  gazing 
At  one  another. 

And  what  caied  Oujt 
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But  one  I  noted, 
A  little  Maiden, 
Look'd  up  o'  sudden 

And  ceased  her  play, 
And  she  dropt  her  garland 
And  stood  upgazing. 
With  hair  like  sunlight, 

And  face  like  clay. 

All  was  most  quiet 

In  the  air, 
Save  the  children's  voices 
And  the  cry  of  diunb  beasts, — 
*Twas  a  weary  Sabbath 

Everywhere — 
Each  soul  an  eyeball. 

Each  face  a  stare  ;— 
And  I  left  the  place. 

And  I  wander'd  free, 
And  the  Eyes  of  the  Face 

Still  followed  me  I 

At  the  good  Priest's  cottage 
The  gray-hair'd  grandsire 
Lay  stiff  in  the  garden— 

For  his  Soul  had  fled— 
And  I  cried  in  passing, 
*  Oh  ye  within  there. 
Come  forth  in  sorrow 

And  bury  your  dead.' 
With  his  flock  around  him 
Praying  bareheaded, 
The  pale  Priest,  kneeling 

All  gaunt  and  gray, 
Answer'd,  '  Look  upward  I 
\jease  the  dead  to  heaven  I 
God  is  yonder  i 

Behold,  and  pray  1  * 

I  was  sick  at  heart 

To  hear  and  see, 
And  to  feel  the  Face 

Still  following  me, 
And  all  seemed  darkening. 

And  my  heart  sank  down, — 
As  I  saw  afar  off 

A  mighty  Town — 
When  with  no  warning, 
Slowly  and  softly 

The  beautiful  Face  withdrew. 
And  the  whole  world  darken'd, 
And  the  silence  deepen'd, 
And  the  Veil  fell  downward 

With  a  silver  glimmer  of  dew. 


And  I  was  calmer 

As,  slowly  and  sweetly, 

Gaiher'd  above  me 

Mysterious  Light  on  Light, — 
And  weary  with  watching 
I  lay  and  slumber'd 
In  Uie  mellow  stillness 

Of  the  blessM  nighL 

.  .  When  my  Soul  awaken'd 

In  the  lonely  place, 
The  Veil  was  lifted. 

And,  behold  1  the  Face — 
And  sick,  heart-weary. 

Onward  I  ran. 
Through  fields  of  harvest 
Where  the  wheat  hung  wither'd, 

Unreapt  by  man  ; 
And  a  ragged  Idiot 
Went  gibbering  gaily 

Among  the  wheat. 
In  moist  palms  rubbing 
The  ears  together ; 
And  he  laugh'd,  and  bcckon'd 

That  I  should  eat. 

At  the  city  gateway 
The  Sentinels  gather' d. 
Fearful  and  drunken 

With  eyes  like  glass — 
Look  up  they  dared  not. 
Lest,  to  their  terror, 
Some  luminous  Angel 

Of  awe  should  pass  ; 
And  my  Soul  passed  swiftly . 

With  a  prayer, 
And  entered  the  City  : — 
Still  and  awful 

Were  street  and  square. 
'Twas  a  piteous  Sabbath 

Everywhere — 
Each  soul  an  eyeball. 

Each  face  a  stare. 

In  pale  gproups  gathcr'd 

The  Citizens, 
The  rich  and  poor  men, 
The  lords,  the  lepers 

From  their  loathsome  dens. 
There  was  no  traffic, 
The  heart  of  the  City 

Stood  silently  ; 
How  could  they  barter, 


Tim  LIFTING  OF  THE    VEIL. 


How  could  they  traffic, 

With  the  leiTible  Eyes  to  see. 
Nay  I  ench  man  brooded 

On  ihc  Face  alone : 
Each  Soul  M'u  an  eyeball, 

Each  Shape  n-as  a  stone  ; 
And  I  siw  the  faces, 

And  some  were  gUd, 

And  some  were  mad  ;' 


I  passed  the  beajeis 

or  a  sable  bier, 
They  had  dropped  thdr  bnnhca 

To  gaze  in  Tear  ; 
~  "  ;r  the  trappings 


Oflh 


>e  finger. 


With  a  ring  on 
Glimmci'd  the  t 

Decaying  hand. 
I  passed  the  bridal, 

Clad  bright  and  gay. 


Froiei 


arblc 


Upon  its  way. 
Freely  I  wandered 

No  mortal  heeded 
The  passing  footstep. 
Palace  and  hovel 

Were  free  as  the  mov 
Aye  I  softly  1  ei 


TTieca 


rtofst 


And  Ihe  fountains  were  splashing. 
And  [he  pale  King  sitting 

Upon  his  jewell'd  throne — 
And  before  him  gather'd 
The  Frail  and  Sickly, 

The  Poor  and  Old  ; 
And  he  open'd  greal  coffera. 
And  gave  thence  freely 

Fine  gear  and  gold, — 


10  giveth  freely 
.11  in  sooth  be  bletMId 
•wenly.fold  I ' 
he  look'd  not  apward. 


Of  the  strange  Eyes  watching 

O'er  sea  and  land  ; 
Yet  his  eyelids  quiver'd. 
And  his  eyes  look'd  sidelong. 
And  he  hid  in  his  bosom 

A  blood-stained  hand  \ 
But  the  beggar  people 
Let  Ihe  gold  and  raiment 
Lie  all  unheeded  ; 

While  with  no  speech. 
Upward  they  lifted 
Their  wild  pale  features. 
For  the  Face  was  roirror'd 

In  Ihe  eyes  of  each. 

With  the  Face  pursuing 
I  wandered  onwanl. 

Heart-sick,  heart-sore. 
And  entered  Ihe  fretted 

Cathedral  door ; 
And  I  found  the  people 
Huddled  together. 
Hiding  their  faces 

In  shame  and  sin. 
For  through  Ihe  painted 
Cathedral  windows 
The  Eyes  of  Wonder 

Were  looking  in  I 
And  on  Ihe  Altar, 
The  wild  Priest,  startled. 
Was  gaiing  round  him 

Wilh  sickly  stare. 
And  his  limte  were  palsied. 
And  he  moaned  for  mercy, 
More  wonder-stncken 

Than  any  there. 

Then  I  feU  at  the  Altar, 

And  wept,  and  moimur'd, 
'  My  Soul,  bow  lares  It, 

This  day,  with  thtct 
Art  thou  contented 

To  live  and  see. 
Or  were  it  better 

Not  to  be?' 
And  my  pale  Soul  whisper'd : 
'  Like  a  iwnd  that  holdest 
And  keepeth  from  growing 

A  iwxlly  tree,— 
A  terror  hath  me — 
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Then  a  rush  of  visions 

Went  wildly  by  I 
My  Soul  beheld  the  mail  \t  World, 

And  the  luminous  Fac    on  high. 
And  methought,  afirighled, 

That  the  mortal  race 
Built  cover'd  cities 

To  hide  the  Face  ; 
And  gather'd  their  treasures 

Of  silver  and  gold, 
And  sat  amid  them 

In  caverns  cold ; 
And  ever  nightly, 
When  the  Face  of  Wonder 

Withdrew  from  man, 
Many  started. 
And  hideous  revel 

Of  the  dark  began. 
And  men  no  longer 
Knew  the  common  sorrow, 
The  common  yearning, 
The  common  love, 
But  each  man's  features 
Were  tum'd  to  marble, 
Changelessly  watching 

The  Face  above — 
A  nameless  trouble 

Was  in  the  air — 
The  heart  of  the  World 
Had  no  pulsation — 
'Twas  a  piteous  Sabbath 

Everywhere  I 

in. 
Orm's  Awakening. 

I  AWOKE.    And  rising. 

My  Soul  look'd  forth— 
'Twas  the  dewy  darkness. 
And  the  Veil  was  glittering 

Over  the  earth ; 
But  afar  off  eastward 
The  Dawn  was  glimmering. 

All  silver  pale. 
And  slowly  fading 
With  a  mystic  tremor, 
The  Lights  gleam'd  beautiful 

In  the  wondrous  Veil 
Yea,  Dawn  came  cheerily, 
And  the  hill-tops  brighten'd. 
And  the  shepherds  shouted, 

And  a  trumped  blew, 
And  the  misty  Ocean 


Caught  silver  tremors. 

With  the  brown-sail'd  fish-boats 

Glimmering  through — 
And  the  City  murmur'd 
As  I  ran  unto  it. 
And  my  heart  was  merry. 

And  my  fears  were  few ; 
And  singing  gaily 
The  lark  rose  upward. 
Its  brown  wings  gleaming 

With  the  morning  dew  ! 


VII. 
THE  DEVWS  MYSTICS. 

A  scroll  antique,  with  weeds  behung. 
Writ  in  a  mjrstic  pagan  tongue, 
Wash'd  to  Orm's  feet  by  the  wan  Main 
After  long  nights  of  wind  and  rain  : 
Translating  this  at  dead  of  night. 
The  Celt  beholds  with  dazzled  sight 
Strange  gods  stalk  past,  and  in  their  train. 
Supreme,  the  King  of  Sin  and  Pain. 


I. 

The  Inscription  Without. 

The  Moral  Law :  all  Evil  is  Defect ; 
The  limb  deform'd  for  common  use  of  life 
Defect, — but  haply  in  the  line  of  growth. 


11. 
The  Tree  of  Lifk. 

The  Master  said : 

'  I  have  planted  the  Seed  of  a  Tree* 
It  shall  be  strangely  fed 
With  white  dew  and  with  red. 

And  the  Gardeners  shall  be  three — 

Regret,  Hope,  Memory  I ' 

The  Master  smiled : 

For  the  Seed  that  He  had  set 
Broke  presently  through  the  mould. 
With  a  glimmer  of  green  and  gold. 

And  the  Angels'  eyes  were  wet — 

Hope,  Memory,  Regret 

The  Master  cried : 

•  It  liveth — breatheth — see  1 
Its  soft  lips  open  wide — 
It  looks  from  side  to  side — 
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The  Seed  I  set  and  fed 
To  ilself  hath  gathcrtd 

All  the  worlds  smiles  and  tea. 

How  mighty  it  appears  I ' 

The  MaslCT  said  : 

'  At  last,  at  last,  I  see 
A  Blossom,  a  Blossom  o'  red 
From  the  heart  of  the  Tree  is  shed. 

Fairer  il  seems  to  bo 

Than  the  Tree,  or  the  leaveso' the  Tree.' 

The  Master  cried : 

'  O  Angels,  that  guard  the  Tree, 
A  Blossom,  a  Blossom  divine 
Crows  on  this  greenwood  of  mine  : 

What  may  this  Blossom  be? 

Name  this  Blossom  to  me  I ' 

The  Master  smiled ; 

For  the  Angels  answered  thus  : 
'  Our  lenis  have  nourish'd  the  same, 


Shoots  of  the  seed,  I  saw  them  grow. 
Green  blades  of  i-cgetabie  sheen. 

They  darken'd  as  with  wind,  and  so 
The  Earth's  black  ball  grew  green— 

'  Grow,  Seed  1  b1osK>m,  Brain  1 

Deepen,  deepen,  into  pain  I ' 

Then  starty-brlght  out  of  the  ground 

The  firstling  flowers  sprang  dewy-wel ; 
I  pluckt  one,  and  il  felt  no  wound — 


Neit  in  His  Hand  He  lifted  thus 

Bright  bubbling  water  from  the  spring— 
And  in  that  crystal  tremulous 


And  suddenly  I  ere  I  was  'ware, 

(So  fast  the  dreadful  spell  was  tried), 
O'er  Farth'sgieen  bosom  everywhere 


The  Master  said  : 

'  This  Flower  no  Seed  shall  bear 
Bnl  hither  on  a  day 
My  beautiful  Child  shall  stray, 

And  shall  snatch  il  unaware. 

And  wreath  it  in  his  hair.' 

The  Master  smiled ; 

'  The  Tree  shall  never  beai^ 
Seedless  shall  perish  the  Tree, 
Bui  the  Flower  my  Child's  shall  be  : 
He  will  pluck  the  Flower  and  wear 
Till  il  withers  in  his  hair  I ' 


The  Seeds. 

When  all  that  puiiles  sense  was  plan 
When  the  first  seeds  of  being  fell, 

In  reverence  bent,  /  stood  at  hand, 
And  heard  a  part  of  the  spell : 

'Grow,  Seed  I  blossom,  Brainl 

Deepen  into  power  and  pain  1 ' 


lingering  in  the  least. 


And  deeper  still  in  subtle  worth 

The  Eisence  grew,  from  gain  ic 
And  subtler  grew,  with  each  new  I 


Paler  I  saw  the  M.TSter  grow. 

Faint  and  tnore  Taint  His  brealhing  fell, 
And  itiaogely,  lower  and  more  low, 

H«  mmter'd  o'er  tlw  ipeH : 
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'  Grow,  Seed  !  blossom,  Brain  I 
Deepen,  deepen,  into  pain  I ' 

Now  the  deep  murmur  of  the  Earth 
Was  mingled  with  a  painful  cry. 

The  yeanling  young  leapt  up  in  mirth, 
But  the  old  lay  down  to  die. 

'  Grow,  Seed  I  blossom,  Brain  1 

Deepen,  deepen,  into  pain  1 ' 

When  standing  in  the  perfect  light 
I  saw  the  first-bom  Mortal  rise — 

The  flower  of  things  he  stood  his  height 
With  melancholy  eyes. 

•  Grow,  Seed  I  blossom,  Brain  ! 
Deepen,  deepen,  into  pain  1' 

From  all  the  rest  he  drew  apart, 
And  stood  erect  on  the  green  sod, 

Holding  his  hand  upon  his  heart. 
And  looking  up  at  God  ! 

•  Grow,  Seed  I  blossom,  Brain  I 
Deepen,  deepen,  into  pain  I ' 

He  stood  so  terrible,  so  dread, 

With  right  hand  lifted  palo  and  proud, 
God  feared  the  thing  He  fashioned, 

And  fled  into  a  cloud. 

•  Grow,  Seed  I  blossom,  Brain  I 
Deepen,  deepen,  into  pain  I  * 

And  since  that  day  He  hid  away 
Mail  hath  not  seen  the  Face  that  fled, 

And  the  wild  question  of  that  day 
Hath  not  been  answered. 

•  Grow,  Seed  1  blossom,  Brain  I 
Deepen,  deepen,  into  pain  I ' 

And  since  that  day,  with  cloudy  face. 
Of  His  own  handiwork  afraid, 

God  from  His  heavenly  hiding-place 
Peers  on  the  thing  He  made 

•  Grow,  Seed !  blossom,  Brain ! 
Deepen,  deepen,  into  pain  1 ' 

0  Crown  of  things,  O  good  and  wise, 
O  mortal  Soul  that  would'st  be  free, 

1  weep  to  look  into  thine  eyes — 
Thou  art  so  hke  to  me  f 

•  Grow,  Seed  !  blossom,  Brain  ! 
Deepen,  deepen,  into  pain  I ' 


IV. 

Fire  and  Water  ;  or,  a  Voic« 
OF  THE  Flesh. 

•  Two  white  arms,  a  moss  pillow, 

A  curtain  o'  green  ; 
Come  love  me,  love  me, 

Come  clasp  me  unseen  !  * 

As  red  as  a'rose  is, 

I  saw  her  arise, 
Fresh  waked  from  reposes. 

With  wild  dreamy  eyes. 

I  sprang  to  her,  clasp'd  her 

I  trembled,  I  prest, 
I  drank  her  warm  kisses, 

I  kiss'd  her  white  breast 

With  a  ripple  of  laughter, 

A  dazzle  of  spray. 
She  melted,  she  melted. 

And  glimmer'd  away ! 

Down  my  breast  runs  the  water, 
In  my  heart  bums  the  fire. 

My  face  is  like  crimson 
With  shame  and  desire  ! 

V. 

Sanitas. 

Dreamily,  on  her  milk-white  Ass, 

Rideth  the  maiden  Sanitas — 

With  zone  of  gold  her  waist  is  bound. 

Her  brows  are  with  immortelles  crown'd  ; 

Dews  are  falling,  song-birds  sing. 

It  is  a  Christian  evening — 

Lower,  lower,  sinks  the  sun, 

The  white  stars  glimmer,  one  by  one  I 

Who  sitteth  musmg  at  his  door  ? 
Silas,  the  Leper,  gaunt  and  hoar  ; 
Though  he  is  curst  in  every  limb. 
Full  whitely  Time  hath  snowed  on  him^ 
Dews  are  falling,  song-birds  sing, 
It  is  a  Christian  evening — 
The  Leper,  drinking  in  the  air. 
Sits  like  a  beast,  with  idiot  stare. 

How  pale  I  how  wondrous !  doth  she  pass, 
The  heavenly  maiden  Sanitas  ; 
She  looketh,  and  she  shuddereth. 
She  passeth  on  with  bated  breath— 
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Dews  are  falling,  song-birds  sing, 
It  is  a  Christian  evening — 
His  mind  is  like  a  stagnant  pool, 
She  passeth  o'er  it,  beautiful  1 

Brighter,  whiter,  in  the  skies, 

Open  innumerable  eyes ; 

The  Leper  looketh  up  and  sees, 

His  acliing  heart  is  soothed  by  these — 

Dews  are  falling,  song-birds  sing, 

It  is  a  Christian  evening — 

He  looketh  up  with  heart  astir. 

And  every  Star  hath  eyes  like  her ! 

Onward  on  her  milk-white  Ass 

Rideth  the  maiden  Sanitas. 

The  boughs  are  g^een,  the  grain  is  pearl'd, 

But  'tis  a  miserable  world — 

Dews  are  falling,  song-birds  sing, 

It  is  a  Christian  evening — 

All  o'er  the  blue  above  her,  she 

Beholds  bright  spots  of  Leprosy. 


VI. 

The  Philosophers. 

We  are  the  Drinkers  of  Hemlock  I 

Lo  !  we  sit  apart, 
Each  right  hand  is  uplifted, 

Each  left  hand  holds  a  heart ; 
At  our  feet  rolls  by  the  tumult, 

O'er  our  heads  the  still  stars  gleam — 
We  are  the  Drinkers  of  Hemlock  I 

We  drink  and  dream  ! 

We  are  the  Drinkers  of  Hemlock  I 

We  are  worn  and  old, 
Each  hath  the  sad  forehead, 

Each  the  cup  of  gold. 
In  our  eyes  the  awe-struck  Nations 

Look,  and  name  us  wise,  and  go — 
We  are  the  Drinkers  of  Hemlock  1 

We  drink  and  know  I 

We  are  the  Drinkers  of  Hemlock  I 

Silent,  kingly,  pure ; 
Who  is  wise  if  we  be  foolish  ? 

Who,  if  we  die,  shall  endure? 
The  Bacchanals  with  dripping  vine-leaves, 

Blushing  meet  our  eyes,  and  haste — 
We  are  the  Drinkers  of  Hemlock  1 

Bitter  to  taste  i 


We  are  the  Drinkers  of  Hemlock  I 

Spirits  pure  as  snow  ; 
White  star-frost  is  on  our  foreheads — 

We  are  weary,  we  would  go. 
Hark  !  the  world  fades  with  its  voices. 

Fades  the  tumult  and  the  cry — 
We  are  the  Drinkers  of  Hemlock  I 

We  drink  and  die  i 


VII. 

The  Devil's  Prayer. 

Father  which  art  in  Heaven, — not  here 
below ; 
Be  Thy  name  hallow^,  in  that  place  of 
worth  ; 
And  till  Thy  Kingdom  cometh,  and  we 
know, 
Be   Thy   will    done   more  tenderly  on 
Earth; 
Since  we  must  live — give  us  this  day  our 
bread ; 
Forgive    our    stumblings — since    Thou 
mad'st  us  blind ; 
If  we  offend  Thee,  Sire,  at  least  forgive 
As  tenderly  as  we  forgive  our  kind  ; — 
Spare  us  temptation, — human  or  divine  ; 

Deliver  us  from  evil,  now  and  then  ; 
The  Kingdom,  Power,  and  Glory  all  are 
Thine 
For  ever  and  for  evermore.    Amen. 


vni. 

HoMUNCULUs ;  or,  the  Song  of 
Deicides. 

I. 

Now  all  the  mystic  Lamps  that  shed 
Light  on  the  living  world  are  fled  ; 
Now  the  swart  digger  rinses  gold, 
Under  a  starless  heaven  and  cold  ; 
Now  every  God,  save  one,  is  dead. 
Now  that  last  God  is  almost  sped  ; 
Cold  falls  the  dew,  chill  rise  the  tides. 
To  this  still  Song  of  Deicides. 


Homunculus !  Homunculus  I 
Not  ever  shalt  thou  conquer  us  I 
Zeus,  Astaroth,  Brahm,  and  Menti, 
With  an  the  gods,  white,  black,  and  UtM, 
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Are  fallen,  and  while  I  murmur  thus. 
Strong,  and  more  strong.  Homunculus 
Upon  a  Teuton  Jackass  rides, 
Singing  the  Song  of  Deicides. 

3- 
It  seems  but  yesterday  the  dim 
And  solitary  germ  of  him 
Glimmer'd  most  strangely  on  my  sense, 
While,  with  my  microscope  intense, 
I  search'd  a  Beast's  brain-cavern  dark  : — 
A  germ — a  gleam — a  cell— -a  spark — 
Grown  to  Homunculus,  who  rides 
To  my  sad  Song  of  Deicides. 

4- 
Oh  had  I  then  so  far  foreseen, 
This  day  of  doom  had  never  been, 
For  with  a  drop  of  fire  from  Hell 
I  would  have  killed  the  feeble  Cell. 
Too  late  I  too  late  I  for  slow  and  strange 
He  has  passed  the  darker  sphere  of  change, 
Lo  !  he  emerges— shouts— derides, 
Singing  the  Song  of  Deicides  I 

S- 
Black  is  his  raiment,  top  to  toe. 
His  flesh  is  white  and  warm  below, 
All  through  his  silent  veins  flow  flee 
Hunger,  and  Thirst,  and  Venery  ; 
But  in  his  eye  a  still  small  flame. 
Like  the  first  Cell  from  which  he  came. 
Bums  round  and  luminous, — as  he  rides 
To  my  still  Song  of  Deicides  I 


With  Obic  Circle  he  began, 
Swift  through  the  Phallic  rites  he  ran. 
He  watch'd  until  his  head  went  round 
The  Memphian  Sphinx's  stare  profound  ; 
All  these  by  turn  he  overcast, 
And  suck'd  the  Orphic  Egg  at  last ; 
Now  laughing  low  he  westward  strides, 
Singing  the  Song  of  Deicides  ! 

7- 
He  drives  the  Gods  o'  the  north  to  death— 
The  Sanctus  Spiritus  is  breath — 
He  plucks  down  Thammuz  from  his  joy. 
And  kneads  him  to  a  huswife's  toy  ; 
He  stares  to  shame  the  Afric  spheres  ; 
He  strikes- he  overturns— he  sneers— 
Oven  the  fallen  Titans  strides, 
And  squeaks  the  Song  of  Deicides  1 


8. 

Homunculus  1  Homunculus 
Wretched,  degenerate,  impious ! 
He  will  not  stay,  he  will  not  speak — 
Another  blow  !  another  shriek  ! 
Lo  !  where  he  hacketh  suddenly 
At  the  red  Cross  of  Calvary  I 
All  darkens — ^faintly  moan  the  lidcs^ 
Sing  low  the  Song  of  Deicides  I 


Gigantic,  in  a  dark  mist,  see  1 
Loometh  the  Cross  of  Calvary  ; 
With  rayless  eyes  the  Skeleton 
Quivers  through  all  its  bones  thereon. 
Deep  grows  the  mist,  faint  falls  the  wind. 
The  bloodshot  sun  setteth  behind  .  .  . 
A  crash  I  a  fall— The  Cross  he  strides, 
Singing  the  Song  of  Deicides  I 

la 

Now  he  hath  conquered  godhead  thus. 
Whither  will  turn  Homunculus  ? 
/  am  the  only  God  let  be — 
All  but  my  fiends  beUeve  in  me  ; 
(Though  all  the  Angels  deem  me  prince. 
My  kith  and  kin  I  can't  convince. ) 
Christ  help  me  now  !    Hither  he  rides, 
Singing  my  song  of  Deicides  I 

II. 

Silent  I  wait — (how  stand  the  odds?) 
I  am  the  Serpent  of  the  Gods, — 
Wait  I— draw  the  forked  tongue  in  slow, 
Hoard  up  my  venom  for  the  blow. 
Crouch  in  my  cave — of  all  the  host 
I  know  he  feareth  me  the  most — 
Then  strike  and  crush  that  thing  accurst 
I  should  have  stifled  at  the  first !  .  .  . 
All  Earth  awaits  !    Hither  he  rides  ! 
Cold  fall  the  dews,  chill  rise  the  tides, 
To  this  still  Song  of  Deicides  I 


IX. 

ROSRS. 

•  Sad.  and  sweet,  and  wise. 
Here  a  child  reposes, 

Dust  is  on  his  eyes, 

Quietly  he  lies, — 
Satan,  strew  Roses  1' 


^    .. 
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Weeping  low.  creeping  slow, 
Came  the  Weaiy-winged  I 

Roses  red  over  the  dead 
Quietly  he  flingLki. 


•  And  the  world's  dny  clo^c-;  : 
Palo  and  fever- fmug hi. 
Sadly  have  I  brought 

These  blood-red  Roses," 

By  his  side  the  mother  came 

Shuddrrlngly  creeping ; 
The  Devil's  and  the  woman's  heart 

Btlerly  were  weeping. 


'Swift  he  came  and  s« 

ift  he  flew. 

Hopeless 

He  reposes 

Bmer,  w 

hering  Roses.' 

The  Dcvii  gripped  the  woman's  heart, 
Wnh  gill  he  staunched  its  bleeding  ; 

Far  away,  beyond  the  day. 
The  I^rd  heard  interceding. 

'  Lord  God.  One  in  Three  I 

Sure  Thy  anger  closes ; 

Yesterday  I  died,  and  see 

The  Weary-winged  over  me 

Bitterly  stieweth  Roses.' 

The  voice  cried  out,  '  Rejoice  I  rejoice  I 
There  shall  he  steep  for  evil  I ' 

And  all  the  sweetness  of  Cod's  voice 
Passed  strangely  through  the  Devil, 


H  EKM  A  PHSODrriTS. 
Thfs  is  a  section  of  a  Snger's  Brain- 
How  delicately  run  the  granular  lines  I 
By  what  strange  chemic  could  I  loucb  this 

thing. 
That  it  again  might  quicken  and  dissolve, 
Changing  and   blooming,  into   gUllering 

gleams 
OF  fancy  :  or  what  chemic  could  SO  qoicken 
The  soft  soil  backward  thM  it  might  put 


And  ripenhilherward  I  Surely 'twas  a  pbce 
Flowery  and  starry  I 

Cast  it  back  to  ibe  grave  1 
Look  down  no  more,  but  raise  thine  eyes 


Behold  him.  on  the  apex  of  the  cone, 
The  perfect  blossom  of  miraculous  life, 
Hermaphrodilus.    With  how  subtle  shade 
Male  into  female  beauty  minglelh — thews 
Of  iron  coated  o'er  with  skin  of  sUk;— 
Tliere,  on  the  crown  he  stands,  the  perfect 


I  SEE,  as  plain  as  eyes  can  see. 
From  this  dark  point  of  mysteiy. 
Death  sitting  at  his  narrow  Gate,— 
While  all  around,  disconsolate. 
The  wretched  weep,  the  weary  wait. 
Godfily  m  viha  uiaf  and  viatlf 

But,  better  still,  if  sadder,  I 
From  this  dark  comer  can  descry 
What  is  well-veil'd  from  human  view  : 
Beyond  the  Gate  I  can  pursue 
The  flight  of  those  who  have  passed  ihr 
Godfily  usmie  kavt  fassid  Ihn'  / 


Nobles  and  Beggars.  Priests  and  Kin( 
Out  at  the  further  gale  each  springs 
A  Spirit, — with  a  pair  of  wings  I 

God  pity  MS  Hotn  we  have  wings/ 


Each  silent  as  a  death-chamber  ; 
There  is  no  sound  of  mdodjr. 
Only  dtup  spoce  and  myslen' : 
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And  each  haih  winp  to  i»:ar.der  fr«. 

Soaae  cannot  use  ih«r  nir.gs  at  all : 
Some  UT  a  f«b'.e  fl: jh:  .ir  i  f.v". ; 
A  fpw,  like  larks  in  eanMy  sk:^. 
With  measi^^d  bea:  cf  ^^-r..:*  'j prise, 
And  m^e  their  uuy  :o  Para .:.«<?. 

UevtT  in  ihv.r  nijh:  :Vr:ugh  sTv-ce 
Ther  dunce  to  rv.^vh  th-i;  rw.-v^z-rl.ice. 
I  do  WM  lh;r.k  these  c:v.-.r-re<  .•..::i 
Wlil  find  the  Lord  oi  0.;fr-*:  .m 
ExacHv  whAt  'Jiev  r.ciure  H:zr.. 

m  •  • 

Out  of  ibe  f.en  Sur.  :>  thrown 
To  other  worlds  the  n-rftecr-strne  : 
Rick  xo  the  Sur..  :r.  se.ijor.  r*;h:. 
The  roeteor-stv  ;*i*  vi.-.h  i.ikc  r^  r.ijih-^ 
Loss  in  that  r'.i^.ir.ch.-A  'sih:. 

I  see.  a>  r-i  r.  ,*.s  i .  i>  .v.::  j*'^'. 
From  th:s  J-ir*.  rc.r;  .-:  m.^^tir*- 
Those  Sc*.:*:'"*:  Sy  -:?  fv ..*:%%» r.-rv  ; 

*  s*  -  • 


I'zzr'  Thr  T6  xl-h.:.-  .■".  _.■: 
vt  Ir.T  -V.    .       -:.:_.-  •  r:V..-ji  : 


VIII. 

T//E   r/S/OX  OF  THE  MAN 
ACCURST. 

H :  w  in  the  end  the  Tudfncnt  dread 
Shi"  Vt  :he  Uvd  ihv  God  be  wd,— 
\^->.r.e  ^.-:^-  f.v  i=  a  Cirr  of  Rest 
Sha".:  **->-  :>e  U^z.\xza  cf  ihe  Blest. 

Ard  g'.vi^cr.L- -  ar:uad  the  ThroDe 
A".  TT.  rti".  — .s-  irjL".  K-::!e.  — save  oo«.   .  -  • 
0-.::ire-  ,:  E^-"-.  hear.  !i«*  azvl  lint, 
Tr.e  \  ;ii:=  ;c  fr.e  Mi=  Accurrt. 

Jvrv.VEXT  Wis  o^-«T  ;   all  the  world  re- 

deem  d 
Saw  cne  N'ar.. — vho  had  sinned  all  sins, 

%i  h  J  ?e  5C  ul 
Was  *  Luk-c**  .\r.i  f -jl  odour.    Last  of  all. 
When    i*l  »-i5   lj.n:b- white,    through    the 

Of  r.::ni<:crl-^  Sr.rl*.*  h-e  w.is  drifted 

Or.  :-  0:^ "»'::_: e  smi* ;  there  he  lay  and 

\\\'rr.'-l  nc     h-ick    \?ncn-*ou5.    ^ith    e^-es 

I  .-.rV  -  s  i  i  r  .-.•:  .^r    lir.-"  :*i  h y  the  light 
Pr  ::  ^"  v.  ■■  ■  u^^.— .  h.?  clecch  d  and  blood- 
s'. "  ■■  .-.  '-  -.■■.  ;.>  . 
\V>.  '..•  •»  :h  ,w  ••  j..-^:  IvJ  JL5  a  funeral  bell, 
1">.*    S. -•;.•.  "^      s.jk:-r -n^     read    the    sable 

jcr.- ." 
A'.:  .^"j  ^.-  r:;.;.  :>.-.•  Sr.ris  mir.istrani 


>v' 


LMrjkcr.  a  -- .-.  r.v.:rr.v.:r  i.  ■  C^isi  him  forth, 

o :  >:-.■ 
.\r..:    :-  •.  .   :  <.----  *h^rv  cnbehdd  He 

•   s.'-i       r-s  -Jm  basest  mortal 
v\\>;  h  v.  Ix-i  ."•■,•  :h.,-  v.V.:?  ! ' 

ry-^.i-:  .'.<  :'—-.'  »-i%-.  :  -  »  i,*  ot*  light 
H;r  .".:  ■.^.:    :     >.f  *-%vrt  Srrcci  the  Gate 
*  •'■"•  '- '  ,-•  -  ^  •  -h  :!:•?  s  .vvm  ey«s  ; 

.\~  .1  : ' ,  -   :  e  1*    i  W  -i.  -^u   far  vstx 

A>cc:  v.-  .vproc  ^rj:>:=<:ss.  cau^.t  him 


^    ■•* 


An.;  ^r  ^  .;::\.  s>^:v   -  :V  l>tv5er«orfcl 
*.A«  ^  ->    iVf>f   .i^i  5>-,w.=s:    for 


V.  .::•.>* 


the 
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Was  sunless,  and  the  ice  was  like  a  sheet 
Of  glislening  tin.  and  the  fainl  glimmering 

Were  [wisted  la  fantastic  forms  of  frost. 
And    everywhere    the   froicn    moonlight 


Foggy  J 


where  the  abysses 


Sepulchral  shadow.     But  the  Man  arose. 
With  leelh  gnash'd  beast-like,  waved  wild 

feeble  hands 
At  the  while  Gale  (thai  glimmer'd  far  away, 
Like  10  Ihc  round  ball  of  the  Sun  beheld 
Through  interstices  in  a  wood  of  pine), 
Cast  a  shrill  cune  at  the  pale  Judge  within 
Then  groaning,  beasl-like  crouch' d. 

Like  golden  waves 
That  break  on  a  green  island  of  the  soulh. 
Amid  the  flash  of  many  plumaged  wings. 
Passed  ihe  Mr  days  in  Heaven.    By  the 

Of  quiet  waters  petfecl  Spirits  walked. 
Low  singing,  in  the  star-dew,  full  of  joy 
In  their  own  thoughts  and  [riclures  of  diose 

thoughts 
Flash'd  into  eyes  that  loved  them  ;  while 

beside  ihem, 


'Tis  finished — all  Is  well  I'     But  ai  He 

spake 
A  voice,  from  out  the  lonely  Deep  beieath, 
Mock'd! 

Then  to  the  Seraph  at  the  Gate, 
Who  looketh  on  the  Deep  with  steadfast 

For  ever.   God  cried,  'What  is  he  that 

The   Seiaph   antwered,    '  'TIs  tlie    Man 


The  Seraph  laid : 
'  Upon  a  desolate  peak,   with  hoor-rrotl 

Amid  the  steaming  vapours  of  the  Moon, 


Playeth  at  judgment ;  at  his  feet,  with 
SUmy  and  liuninaus,  iquau 
Toad; 


Above  his  head  p 


ns  of  the  Stars 

And  in  their  dim  and  melancholy  lustre 
His  shadow,  and  the  shadow  of  the  Toad 
Beneath  him.  linger.      Sceptred,  thron'd. 

and  crovm'd. 
The  foul  judgclh  the  foul,  and  silting  grim. 

With  a  voice  of  most  exceeding  peace 
The  Lord  said,  '  Look  no  more  t ' 


'd  and  blest  them  ;  as  He  blest  the 
X  from  out  the  lonely  Void  beneath. 


For  ever,  God  cried.   'What  is  he  that 
The    Seraph   answered,    •  Tis   the   Man 


Moan  in  the  rbeumy  hoar-frost  and  cold 

Long   lime,   crown' d,    sceptred,    on    his 

throne  he  sill 
Playing  at  judgneni ;  then  with  shrill  voice 

"'Tis   finished,  thou  art  judgedl"  and, 

fiercely  laughing. 
He  thmsteth  down  an  iron  heel  to  crash 
TfaefoulToad,  that  with  dim  and  luminous 
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The  Waters  of  Life, 
The  living,  spiritual  Waters,  broke. 
Fountain-like,    up   against    the    Master's 

Preast, 
Giving  and  taking  blessing.     Overhead 
Gather'd  the  shining  legions  of  the  Stars, 
Led  by  the  ethereal  Moon,  with  dewy  eyes 
Of  lustre  :  these  have  been  baptised  in  fire. 
Their  raiment  is  of  molten  diamond, 
And  'tis  their  office,  as  they  circling  move 
In  their  blue  orbits,  evermore  to  turn 
Their  faces   heavenward,   drinking  peace 

and  strength 
From  that  great  Flame  which,  in  the  core 

of  Heaven, 
Like  to  the  white  heart  of  a  violet  bums. 
Diffusing  rays  and  odour.     Blessing  all, 
God  sought  their  beauteous    orbits,  and 

behold  I 
The  Eyes  innumerably  glistening     . 
Were  turned  away  from  Heaven,  and  with 

sick  stare, 
like  the  blue  gleam  of  salt  dissolved  in  fire. 
They  searched  the  Void,  as  human  faces 

look 
On  horror. 

To  the  Seraph  at  the  Gate, 
Who  looketh  on  the  Deep  with  steadfast 

eyes, 
God  cried,   *What  is  this  thing  whereon 

they  gaze?' 
The   Seraph    answered,    *On    the    Man 

accurst.' 
And,  with  a  voice  of  most  exceeding  peace, 
God  ask'd,  '  What  doth  the  Man?' 

The  Seraph  said : 
*  O  Master  I  send  Thou  forth  a  tongue  of 

fire 
To  wither  up  this  worm  I  Serene  and  cold. 
Flooded  with  moon-dew,  lies  the  World, 

and  there 
The  Man  roams ;  and  the  image  of  the 

Man 
In  the  wan  waters  of  the  frosty  sphere 
Falleth  gigantic     Up  and  down  he  drifts, 
Worm-hke,    black,   venomous,   with    eyes 

accursed. 
Waving  his  bloody  hands  in  fierce  appeal, 
3o  that  the  gracious  faces  of  Thy  Stars 
Are  troubled,  and  the  stainless   tides  of 

light 


Shadow  pollution.      With   wfld,  ape-like 

eyes, 
The   wild   thing   whining   peers  througb 

horrent  hair, 
And  rusheth  up  and  down,  seeking  to  find 
A  face  to  look  upon,  a  hand  to  touch, 
A  heart  that  beats  ;  but  all  the  Worid  Is 

void 
And  beauteotis.     All  alone  in  the  Cold 

Clime, 
Alone  within  the  lonely  universe. 
Crawleth  the  Man  accurst  1  * 

Then  said  the  Lord, 
'Doth  he  repent?'    And  the  fair  Sempb 

said, 
'  Nay  he  blasphemeth  I    Send  Thou  forth 

Thy  fire !  • 
But  vnth  a  voice  of  most  exceeding  peace. 
Out  of  the   Shrine   where  unbeheld  He 

broods, 
God  said,   '  What  I  have  made,  a  IMag 

Soul, 
Cannot  be  unmade,  but  endures  for  ever.' 
Then  added,  •  Call  the  Man  !  * 

The  Seraph  heard. 
And  in  a  low  voice  named  the  lost  one's 

name  ; 
The  wild  Wind  that  for  ever  beats  the  Gate 
Caught  up  the  word,  and  fled  through  the 

cold  Void. 
'Twas  murmur'd  on,  as  a  lorn  echo  fading. 
From  peak  to  peak.    Swift  as  a  wolf  the 

Man 
Was  rushing  o'er  a  waste,  with  shadow 

streaming 
Backward  against  a  frosty  gleaming  wind. 
When  like  a  fearful  whisper  in  his  ear 
'Twas  wafted  ;  then  his  blanch'd  lips  shook 

like  leaves 
In  that  chill  wind,  his  hair  was  lifted  up. 
He  paused,  his  shadow  paused,  like  stone 

and  shadow. 
And  shivering,  glaring  roimd  him,  the  Man 

moaned, 
'Who  calls?'  and  in  a  moment  he  was 

'ware 
Of  the  white  light  streaming  from  the  far 

Gate, 
And  looming,   blotted  black  against    the 

light. 
The  Seraph  with  uplifted  forefinger, 
Naming  his  name  1 
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The  wild  Wind  in  its  ciicuil  anepl  apon 

And,  like  a  straw,  whirled  him  and  lifted 

And   cast   him   at   the  Gate. — a  bloody 

Mad,  moaning,  honible,  obscene,  unclean  ; 
A  body  swollen  and  slaiafed  like  the  wool 
Of  sheep  thai  in  Ihe  i^ny  season  crawl 
About  Ihe  hills,  and  sleep  on  foul  damp  beds 
Of  bracken  rusting  red.    There,  breathing 

Glaring  with  lieiy  eyes,  panled  the  Man, 
"  Wilh  scorch'd  lips  drooping,  thirsting  ai  he 

The  flowing  of  the  Fountaini  far  wllhin. 

Then  said  the  Lord,  '  li  the  Man  there?' 
and  ■  Yea,' 
Answered  the  Sei^ph  pale.     Then  said  the 

'What  doth    the    Man?'     The   Seraph, 


frowr 


n  the  belly  of  him  is  fire, 
lie    Ihirslclh.    fiercely    thrusting    oul 

And  Ihreatenctb,   seeking  water  I '    Then 

the  Lord 
Said.  '  Give  him  water — let  him  drink  I' 

The  Seraph, 
Stooping  above  him,  wilh  forefinger  bright 
Touched  Ihe  gold  kerbstone  of  Ihe  Gale, 

Water   gush'd  forth  and   gleamed ;   and 

lying  prone 
The  Man  ciawl'd  Ihither,  dipt  hli  fever'd 

face. 
Drank  long  and  deeply ;  Ibea,  Ua  thirst 


Thrust  in  bis  bloody  bands  unto  the  wrist. 
And  let  Ihe  gleaming  Fountain  play  upon 

And  looking  up  out  of  his  dripping  hair. 
Grinned  mockery  at  the  givet. 

Then  the  Lord 
Said  low,   'How  doth  the   Man?'     Tbe 

Seiaph  said : 
•  ll  is  a  snake  I    He  mocketh  all  Thy  gifts, 
And,  in  a  snake's  voice  half-aniculale, 
Blosphemethl'     Then  Ihe  Lord;  'Doth 

the  Man  crave 


To  enter  in  ?'     '  Not  so,'  the  Seraph  said. 

■Hesaiih '     '  What  saith  he  f '     'That 

his  Soul  is  filled 
With  hale  of  Thee  and  of  Thy  ways  -,  he 

Pure  pathways  where  Iho  fruiiage   of  the 

Stars 
Hangeih  resplendent,  and  he  spiltcth  hate 
On  all  Thy  Children.    Send  Thou  forth 

Thy  fire  I 

lo  wise  is  he  better  than  the  beasts. 
The  gentle  beasts,  that  come  like  moming 

dew 
And  vanish.    Let  him  die!'    Then  said  the 

Lord: 
'  What  I  have  made  endures  ;  but  'tis  not 

This  Ihing  should  cross  my  perfect  work  for 

Let  him  begone  t '     Then  cried  the  Semph 

pale: 
'  O  Master  1  at  Ihe  froien  Clime  he  glares 
In  awe,  shrieking  at  Thee  1'  '  What  doth 

be  crave? 
'  Neither  Thy  Heaven   nor  by  Tby  holy 

He  muimureth  out  he  is  content  to  dwell 
In  the  Cold  Clime  for  ever,  so  Thou  sendesi 
A  face  to  look  upon,  a  heart  that  beats, 
A  hand  to  touch— albeit  like  himself, 
Bl.ick,    venomous,     unblcst,     exiled,    and 

Give  him  this  thing,  he  will  be  very  slill. 
Nor  trouble  Thee  again.' 

The  Lord  mused. 


Scarce   audible   trembled    the  Waters  of 

Life- 
Over  all  Heaven  Iho  Snow  of  the  same 

Thought 
Which  rose  within  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
Fell  hushedly  ;  the  innumerable  Eyes 
Swam  in  a  lustrous  dream. 


'  In  all  the  waste  of  worlds  there  dwellet 

Another  like  himself- behold  he  is 
The  basest  Mortal  born.     Yet  "lis  nol  nie< 
Hij  cruel  ciy,  for  ever  piteous, 
Should  trouble  my  eternal  Sabbalb-dar. 
I*  there  a  SjRiil  here,  a  human  thing, 
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Will  pass  this  day  from  the  Gate  Beautiful 
To  share  the  exile  of  this  Man  accurst, — 
That  he  may  cease  the  shrill  pain  of  his  cry, 
And  I  have  peace  ? ' 

Hushedly,  hushedly, 

Snow'd  down    the   Thought   Divine — the 
living  Waters 

Murmured  and  darkened.   But  like  mourn- 
ful mist 

That   hovers   o'er  an  autumn  pool,  two 
Shapes, 

Beautiful,  human,  glided  to  the  Gate 

And  waited. 

•  What  art  thou  ? '  in  a  stem  voice 

The  Seraph  said,  with  dreadful  forefinger 

Pointing  to  one.     A  gentle  voice  replied, 

*  I  will  go  forth  with  him  whom  ye  call  curst! 
He  grew  within  my  womb^my  milk  was 

white 
Upon  his  lips.     I  will  go  forth  with  him ! ' 
'  And  thou  ? '  the  Seraph  said.    The  second 

Shape 
Answered,  '  I  also  will  go  forth  with  him ; 
I  have  kist  his  lips,  I  have  lain  upon  his 

breast, 
I  bare  him  children,  and  I  closed  his  eyes  ; 
I  will  go  forth  with  him  1 ' 

Then  said  the  Lord, 
'  What  Shapes  are  these  who  speak  ? '  The 
Seraph  answered : 

*  The  woman  who  bore  him  and  the  wife  he 

wed — 
The  one  he  slew  in  anger-i-the  other  he 

stript, 
With  ravenous  claws,  of  raiment  and  of 

food.' 
Then  said  the  Lord, '  Doth  the  Man  hear  ? ' 

*  He  hears,' 
Answer'd  the  Seraph  ;  •  like  a  wolf  he  lies, 
Vetiomous,  bloody,  dark,  a  thing  accurst. 
And  hearkeneth,  with  no  sign  I '  Then  said 

the  Lord : 
'  Show  them  the  Man,'  and  the  pale  Seraph 

cried, 
'Behold!' 

Hushedly,  hushedly,  hushedly, 

In  heaven  fell  the  Snow  of  Thought  Divine, 

Gleaming  upon  the  Waters  of  Life  beneath. 

And  melting, — as  with  slow  and  lingering 

pace. 


The  Shapes  stole  forth  into  the  windy  cold, 
And  saw  the  thing  that  lay  and  throbbed 

and  lived, 
And  stooped  above  him.   Then  one  reach'd 

a  hand 
And  touch'd  him,   and  the    fierce    thing 

shrank  and  spat. 
Hiding  his  face. 

•  Have  they  beheld  the  Man?* 
The  Lord  said ;  and  the  Seraph  answer'd 

•Yea;' 
And  the  Lord  said  again,  '  What  doth  the 

Man?' 

*  He  lieth  like  a  log  in  the  wild  blast. 
And  as  he  lieth,  lo  !  one  sitting  takes 

His  head  into  her  lap,  and  moans  his  name. 
And  smoothes  his  matted  hair  from  ofif  his 

brow, 
And  croons  in  a  low  voice  a  cradle  song ; 
And  lo  1  the  other  kneeleth  at  his  side. 
Half-shrinking  in  the  old  habit  of  her  fear. 
Yet  hungering  with  her  eyes,  and  passion- 
ately 
Kissing  his  bloody  hands.' 

Then  said  the  Lord, 

*  Will  they  go  forth  with  him  ? '     A  voice 

replied, 

*  He  grew  within  my  womb — my  milk  was 

white 
Upon  his  lips.     I  will  go  forth  with  him  ! ' 
And  a  voice  cried,   '  I  will  go  forth  with 

him  ; 
I  have  kJst  his  lips,  I  have  lain  upon  his 

breast, 
I  bare  him  children,  and  I  closed  his  eyes ; 
I  will  go  forth  with  him  1 ' 

Still  hnshedly 
Snowed  down  the  Thought    Divine,    the 

Waters  of  Life 
Flow'd  softly,  sadly ;  for  an  alien  sound, 
A  piteous  human  cry,  a  sob  forlorn 
Thrill'd  to  the  heart  of  Heaven. 

The  Man  wepL 

And  in  a  voice  of  most  exceedmg  peace 
The  Ix>rd  said  (while  against  the  Breast 

Divine 
The  Waters  of  Life  leapt,  gleaming,  glad- 
dening) : 
'  The  Man  is  saved ;  let  the  Man  enter  in !  * 
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Ode  of  Nations. 

'TwAsiheheightof  the  world's  night,  there 
was  neither  warmth  nor  light. 
And  the  heail  of  Earth  was  heavy 

Yet  the  nations  sick  with  loss  saw  the  surge 

Round  the  meleorof  iheCross  ;  and  with 

All  the  people  desolate  gaied  thereon  and 
question'd  fate. 
And  the  wind  went  b;  and  bit  Ibemtothe 

IS  dead,  and  the 


leu  checks  of  Death  1 

How  on  France  Kitigs  look'!  asVance  I  how 

the  nations  join'd  iti  ianoi  I 

To  see  the  gloty  glance  from   peak  to 

peaki 

How  the  chain'd  lands  curst  their  chance, 

as  they  bent  their  eyes  on  France  I 

Earth  answer'd,  and  her  tongues  began 

Now  hark  I— who   111   the   spark   in   the 
miserable  dark  ? 
O    Washington,    men    miss   thee  and 

Where  did  the  Lght  arise,  in  answer  to 


In  the  West;  ii 


Hope  was  fled  and  Faji 
black  pell  overhead 
Hung  hke  Death's,  for  doom  w 

When  there  rose  3  sudden  glean 
thunder,  then  a  scream. 
Then  a  lightning,  stream  on  stream  aslant 
the  air  I 

And  a  drcadrul  ray  was  shed  around  the 
Cross,  and  It  grew  red, 
And  the  pallid  people  leapt  to  see  the 
glare. 
Fire  on  the  heights  of  France  I  Fire  on  the 
fieighls  of  France ! 
Fire  flaming  up  to  heaven,   streak  on 


I  those  far  skies  it  rose 
in  his  breast  from  the 
,    and  kneel  and  bless 


I  Sire,  that  modest    Fire  I     How    with 

Leapt  the  nations  while  it  galher'd  and 

Then  they  Ted  it,  to  earth's  groans,  with 
Man's  flesh  and  blood  and  bones, 
nd  with  Altars  and  with  Thrones  ;  and 

n  they  cast  a  King  thereon — but   b 
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Then  it  came  to  pass,  Earth's  frame  seem'd 
dissolving  in  the  flame, 
Then  it  seem'd  the  Soul  was  shaken  on 
its  seat, 
And  the  pale  Kings  ^\ith  thin  cries  look'd 
in  one  another's  eyes, 
Saying.  '  Hither  now  it  flies,  and  O  how 
fleet! 
Sound  loud  the  batUc-cry,  we  must  trample 
France  or  die, 
Strike  the  Altar,  cast  it  down  beneath 
our  feet' 

Forth  they  fared.     The  red  fire  flared  on 
the  heights  of  France,  and  glared 
On  the  faces  bf  the  free  who  kept  it  fed  ; 
Came  the  Kings  with  blinded  eyes,  but  with 
baflled  prayers  and  cries 
They  beheld  it  grow  and  rise,  still  bloody- 
red  ; 
^^^len  lo!  the  Fire's  great  heart,  like  a 
red  rose  cloven  apart 
Open'd  swiftly,  to  deep  thunder  overhead. 

And  lo,   amid  the  glow,   while  the  pale 
Kings  watched  woe, 
Rose  a  single  shape,  and  stood  upon  the 
pyre, 
lis  e\*es  were  deeply  bright,  and  its  face,  m 
their  sad  sight. 
Was  pallid  in  a  white-heat  of  desire, 
And  the  cheek  was  ashen  hued  ;  and  with 
folded  arms  it  stood 
And  smiled  bareheaded,  fawn'd  on  by 
the  Fire ! 

Forehead  bare,  the  Shape  stood  there,  in 
the  centre  of  the  glare, 
And  cried,  '  Away  ye  Kings,  or  ye  shall 
die.' 
And  it  dmvc  iht-ni  back  with  flame,  o'er  the 
paths  by  which  they  came, 
And  they  wrung  ihcir  hands  in  shame  as 
they  did  fly. 
As  they  fled  it  t  ame  behind  fleeter-footed 
than  the  wind, 
And  it  scalicr'd  them,  and  smote  them 
hip  and  thigh. 

All  amazetl.  they  stood  and  gazed,  while 
their  cr>-ing  kingtloms  blazed, 
With    their   fascinated    eyes    upon    the 
Thing  ;— 


When  lo,  as  clouds  dilate,  it  grew  greater 
and  more  great, 
And  beneath  it  waited  Fate  with  triple 
sting ; 
AH  collossus-Iike  and  grand,  it  bestrode  the 
sea  and  land. 
And  behold  the  crown^  likoiess  of  a 
King! 

Then  the  light  upon  the  height,  that  had 
burned  in  all  men's  sight 
Was  absorb'd  into  the  creature  where  he 
smiled. 
O  his  face  was  wild  and  wan — but  the  burn- 
ing current  ran 
In  the  red  veins  of  the  Man  who  was  its 
child : — 
To  the  sob  of  the  world's  heart  did  the 
meteor-light  depart, 
Earth  darken,  and  the  Altar  fall  defiled. 

The  aloud    the    Phantom  vow'd,    •  I^ook 
upon  me,  O  yc  proud  ! 
Kiss  my  footprints  !    I  am  reaper,  ye  are 
wheat  I 
Ye  shall  tremble  at  my  name,  ye  shall  ea 
my  bread  in  shame, 
I  will  make  ye  gather  tame  beneath  my 
Seat' 
And  the  gold  that  had  lx?en  bright  on  the 
hair  of  Kings  at  night. 
Ere  dawn  was  shining  dust  about  his 
feet 

At  this  hour  behold  him  tower,  in  the  dark- 
ness of  his  power. 
Look  upon  him,  search  his  features,  O 
ye  free ! 
Is  there  hope  for  living  things  in  this  fiery 
King  of  Kings, 
Doth  the  song  that  Freedom  sings  fit 
such  as  he  ? 
Is  it  night  or  is  it  day,  while  ye  bleed  be- 
neath his  sway  ? 
It  is  night,  deep  night  on  earth  and  air 
and  sea. 

Still  the  height  of  the  worlds  night    There 
is  neither  warmth  nor  light, 
And  the  heart  of  Earth  is  heavy  as  a 
stone ; 
And  within  the  night's  dark  core  where  the 
sad  C  ross  gleam'd  before 
Sits  the  Shape  that  Kings  adore,  upon  a 
Throne ; 
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And  the  nations  desolate  crawl  beneath  and 
curse  their  fate, 
And  the  wind  goes  by  and  bites  them  to 
the  bone. 

0  JSirc  ihnt  mad'st  the  Fire,  and  the  Shape 

that  dread  and  dire 
Came  from  thence,  the  first  and  last  bom 

of  the  same, 
To  Thee  we  praying  throng,  for  Thou  alone 

art  strong, 
To  right  our   daily  wrong   and    bitter 

shame : 
From  the  aching  breast  of  earth,  lift  the  red 

Fire  and  its  birth  ! 
Consume  them — let  them  vanish  in  one 

flame ! 

II. 
The  Avatar's  Dream. 

(Buonaparte  loquitur,  at  Erfurt.) 

The  cup  is  overflowing.     Pour,  pour  yet, 
My  Famulus— pour  with  free  arm-sweep 

still, 
And  when  the  wine  is  running  o'er  the  brim, 
Sparkling  with  golden  bubbles  in  the  sun, 

1  will  stoop  down  and  drink  the  full  great 

draught 
Of  glory,  and  as  did  those  heroes  old 
Drinking  ambrosia  in  the  happy  isles. 
Dilate  at  once  to  perfect  demigod. 
Meantime,  I  feast  my  eyes  as  the  wine  nms 
And  the  cup  fills.     Fill  up,  my  Famulus  ! 
Pour  out  the  precious  juice  of  all  the  earth. 
Pour  with  great  arm-sweep,  that  the  world 

may  see. 

0  Famulus— O  Spirit— O  good  Soul, 
Come  close  to  me  and  listen — curl  thyself 
Up  in  my  breast — let  us  drink  ecstasy 
Together;   for  the  charm  thou  taughtest 

me 

1  working  like  slow  poison  in  the  veins 
Of  the  great  Nations :  each,  a  wild-beast 

tamed. 
Looks  mildly  in  mine  eyes  and  from  my 

hand 
Eats  gently ;    and  this  day  I  speak  the 

charm 
To  Russia,  and,  behold  1  the  crafty  eyes 
Blink  sleepily,  while  on  the  fatal  lips 
Hovers  the  smile  of  appetite  half-fed, 


Half-hungry  :  he  being  won,  all  else  is  won. 

And  at  our  feet,  our  veritable  slave, 

Lies  Europe.     Whisper  now.  Soul  of  my 

Soul, 
Since  we  have  won  this  Europe  with  the 

sword. 
How  we  shall  portion  it  to  men  anew. 

First,  in  the  centre  of  the  West,  I  set 
My  signet  like  a  star,  and  on  a  rock 
Base  the  imperial  Throne  :  seated  whereon, 
The  royal  crown  of  France  upon  my  head, 
At  hand  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy, 
And  in  my  sceptre  blended  as  a  sign 
The  hereditary  gems  of  Italy, 
Spain,  Holland,  I  shall  see  beneath  my  feet 
My  Puppets  sit  with  strings  that  reach  my 

hand : 
Murat  upon  the  throne  of  Italy, 
Jerome  upon  new-bom  Westphalia, 
Louis  the  lord  of  Holland,  and  perchance 
A  kinsman  in  the  Prussian  dotard's  place  ; 
And,  lower  yet,  still  puppets  to  my  hand. 
Saxony,  Wiirtemberg,  Bavaria, 
The  petty  principalities  and  powers, 
All  smiling  up  in  our  hot  thunderous  air ; — 
And  all  the  thrones,  the  kingdoms,  and  the 

powers 
That  break  to  life  beneath  them,  murmur- 
ing 
•Hail,  King  of  Europe— Emperor  of  the 
West* 

Thus  far.  Still  farther?  Driven  to  the  East, 
First  by  fond  cunning,  afterwards  by  blows, 
The  Russian's  eyes  bloodshot  with  greed 

will  watch. 
While  still  our  flood-tide  inexhaustible 
Of  Empire  washes  to  the  Danube,  rolls 
Into  the  Baltic,  and  with  one  huge  wave 
Covers  the  plains  of  Poland.    Then  at  last 
The  mighty  Empires  of  the  East  and  West 
Shall  clash  together  in  the  final  blow. 
And  that  which  loses  shall  be  driven  on 
To  lead  the  heathen  on  in  Asia, 
And  that  which  hurls  the  other  to  such 

doom 
Shall  be  the  chosen  Regent  of  the  World. 
Shall  this  be  so,  O  Spirit  ?    Pour,  O  pour— 
Yea,  let  me  feast  mine  eyes  upon  the  wine, 
Albeit  I  drink  not     See  I — Napoleon, 
Waif  from  the  island  in  the  southern  sea, 
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Son  to  whom  all  the  Kings  o'  the  earth  are 

stars. 
Sword  before  which  all  earthly  swords  are 

straws* 
Child  of  the  Revolution.  Crown  and  Head, 
Heart  Soul.  Arm,  King,  of  all  Humanity  I 

0  Famuhts— in  God's  name  keep  my  soul 
FYom  swooning  to  vain-glory.     I  believe 
God  (not  the  other)  sends  thee,  that  thy 

tnoath 
May  fiU  me  with  a  message  for  the  race. 
And  purge  the  peevish  and    distemper'd 

wivld 
Of  her  hereditary  plague  of  Kings. 

1  or  Man,  I  say,     all  in  due  season  grow 
Back  to  the  likeness  hat  he  wore  at  first. 
One  mighty  nation       pHng  the  green  earth. 
One  equal  people  with  one  King  and  head. 
One    Kingdom   with    one    Temple,    and 

therein 
No  priest  no  idol,  no    ark  sacrifice, 
But  spheric  music  and  the  dreamy  light 
Of  hea>'en's  mild  azure  and  the  changdess 

stars. 
The  curse  of  earth  hath  been  the  folly  of 

peace 
Under  vain  rulers,  so  diWding  earth. 
That  twenty  thousand  kings  of  Lilliput 
Strutted  and  fretted  heaven  and  teased  the 

time. 
Kept  nature's  skin  for  ever  on  the  sting 
Like  vermin,  and  perplex'd  Humanity 
With  petty  pangs  and  peevish  tyranny, 
While  the  soul  sickened  of  obscure  disease, 
And  the  innumerable  limbs  of  state 
Moved  paralysed,  most  inert,  or  dead 
Came  Revolution  like  avenging  fire  ; 
And  in  the  red  flash  miserable  men 
Beheld  themselves  and  wondered — saw  their 

Kings 
Still  strutting  Lilliputian  in  the  glare, — 
And  laugh'd  till  heaven  nmg, — gave  one 

fierce  look 
To  heaven,  and  rose.     Outraged  Columbia 
Breath'd  o'er  the  sea,  and  scorch'd  the  in- 
solent cheek 
Of  Albion.     Albion  paled  before  the  flame. 
The  darken'd  embers  faded  in  the  West, 
And  all  was  still  again  ;   when  one  mad 

mom 
Men  wakening,  saw  the  heights  of  France 

afire  I 


Earth  shook  to  her  foundation,  and  the 

light 
Illumed  the  hemispheres  from  west  to  east. 
And  men  that  walk  beneath  and  under  us. 
Holding  their  heads  to  other  stars,  beheld 
The  glory  flaming  from  the  underworld. 
The  httle  Kings  of  EUirope,  lily-pale, 
Scream'd  shrill  to  one  another.     Germany 
In  her  deep  currents  of  philosophy 
Mirror'd  the  fiery  horror.     Russia  groaned. 
Sheeted  in  snows  that  took  the  hue  of  blood 
Under  the  fierce  reflection.     Italy, 
Spain  and  the  Tyrol,  wild  Helvetia, 
Caught  havoc ;   and  even    on   the  white 

English  crags 
A  few  strong  spirits,  in  a  race  that  binds 
Its  body  in  chains  and  calls  them  Liberty, 
And  calls  each  fresh  link  Progress,  stood 

erect 
With  £%ces  pale  that  hunger'd  to  the  lig^t 
Then,  like  a  hero  in  his  anguish,  burnt 
Poor  gentle  Louis,  whom  the  stars  destined 
To  be  a  barber  and  who  was  a  King^, 
And  as  he  flamed    and  went    like   very 

straw, 
Earth  shriek'd  and  fever'd  France    grew 

raving  mad. 

Pass  o'er  the  wild  space  of  delirium, 
When  France  upon  her  stony  bed  of  pain 
Raved,  screamed,   blasphemed,    was    me- 

dicined  with  blood. 
Forgot  all  issues  and  the  course  of  time  ; 
And  come  to  that  supremer,  stiller  hour 
When,  facing  these  fierce  wasps  of  Kings 

who  flocked 
To  sting  the  weary  sufferer  to  death, 
/rose  and  stood  behind  her,  drove  them 

back, 
So !    with  a    sword  sweep.      Those   were 

merry  days. 
My  Spirit !    These  were  spring  days,  winds 

of  war 
Sharp-blowing,  but  the  swallow  on  the  way 
Already  bringing  summer  from  the  south  I 
Then  one  by  one  I  held  these  little  Kings 
Between  my  fingers  and  inspected  them 
Like  curious  insects,  while  with  btizz  and 

hiss 
Their  tiny  stings  were  shooting  in  and  out  • 
And  how  I  laugh'd 

To  think  such  wTetched  vermin  had  so  long 
Tortiued  im happy  Man,  and  to  despair 
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Driven  him  and  his  through  infinite  ways 

of  woe ! 
When,  with  one  sweep  of  his  great  arm, 

one  blow 
Of  his  sharp  palm,  he  might  annihilate 
Such  creatures  by  the  legion  and  in  sooth 
Exterminate  the  breed  I    O  Spirit  of  Man  ! 
A  foolish  Titan  !  foolish  now  as  then, 
Guided  about  the  earth  like  a  blind  man 
By  any  hand  that  leads, 
And  then  and  now  unconscious  of  a  frame 
Whose  strength,   into  one   mighty  effort 

gathered, 
Might  shake  the  firmament  of  heaven  itself  I 
.  .  .  Well,  we  have  done  this  service.    We 

have  freed 
Earth  from  its  pest  of  Kings,  so  that  they 

crawl 
Powerless  and  stingless  ;  we  have  medicined 
Desperate  disease  with  direful  remedies  ; 
And  lo,  the  mighty  Spirit  of  mankind 
Hath  stagger'd  from  the  sick-bed  to  his 

feet. 
And  feebly  totters,  picking  darken'd  steps. 
And  while  I  lead  him  on  scarce  sees  the 

sun, 
But  questions  feebly '  Whither  ?  *  Whither  ? 

Indeed 
I  am  dumb,  and  all  Earth's  voices  are  as 

dumb — 
God  is  not  dumber  on  His  throne.     In  vain 
I  would  peer  forward,  but  the  path  is  black. 
Ay, — whither? 

O  what  peevish  fools  are  mortals, 
Tormented  by  a  raven  on  each  shoulder, 
•Whither?'    and    'wherefore?'     Shall    I 

stand  and  gape 
At  heaven,  straining  eyes  into  the  tomb, 
Like  some  purblind  philosopher  or  bard 
Asking  stale  questions  of  the  Infinite 
Dumb  with  God's  secret?  questioning  the 

winds. 
The  waves,  the  stars,  all  things  that  live 

and  move. 
All  signs,  all  augurs?    Never  yet  hath  one 
Accorded  answer.     '  Whither  ? '  Death  re- 
plies 
With  dusky  smile.     •Wherefore?'     The 

echoes  laugh 
Their  •wherefore?   wherefore?*     Of  the 

time  tmbona, 
And  of  the  Inevitable  Law,  no  voice 


Bears  witness.    The  pale  Man  upon  the 

Cross 
Moan'd, — and  beheld  no  further  down  the 

Void 
Than  those  who  gather'd  round  to  see  Him 

die. 

Ay, — but  the  Soul,  being  weather-wise,  can 

guess 
The  morrow  by  the  sunset,  can  it  not  ? 
And  there  are  signs  about  the  path  whereon 
I  guide  the  foolish  Titan,  that  imply 
Darkness  and  hidden  dangers.    All  these 

last 
I  smile  at ;  but,  O  Soul  within  my  Soul, 
'Tis  he,  the  foolish  Titan's  self,  I  fear : 
For,  though  I  have  a  spell  upon  him  now. 
And  say  it,  and  he  follows,  any  mom 
(Awakening  from  his  torpor  as  he  woke 
One  bloody  mom  in  Paris  and  went  wild), 
He  may  put   out   his   frightful   strength 

again, 
And  with  one  mighty  shock  of  agony 
Bring  down  the  roof  of  Empire  on  my 

head. 
He  loves  me  now,  and  to  my  song  of  war 
Murmurs  deep  undertone,  and  as  he  goes 
Fondles  the  hand  that  leads ;  but  day  by 

day 
Must  I  devise  new  songs  and  promises. 
More  bloody  incantation,  lest  he  rouse 
And  rend  me.     Oftentimes  it   seems  A« 

leads, 
I  follow, — he  the  Tyrant,  I  the  Slave, — 
And  it,  perchance,  were  better  had  I  paused 
At  Amiens,  nor  with  terrible  words  and 

ways 
Led  him  thus  far,  still  whispering  in  bis 

ear 
That  he  at  last  shall  look  on  •  Liberty.' 

Liberty?    Have  I  lull'd  him  with  a  Lie? 
Or  shall  the  Titan  Spirit  of  man  be  led 
To  look  again  upon  the  face  of  her, 
His  first  last  love,  a  spirit  woman-shaped, 
Whom  in  the  sweet  beginning  he  beheld, 
Adored,  loved,  lost,  pursued,  whom  still  in 

tears 
He  yearns  for ;  in  whose  name  alone  all 

Kings 
Have  led  and  guided  him  a  space  and 

throve. 
Denying  whom  all  Kings  have  died  in  turn. 
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Whose  maaoty   is  perfame,    light    and 

dream. 
Whose  hope  is  incense,  mosic,  bliss,  and 

tears. 
To  him  whose  great  heart  with  immortal 

beat 
Measures  the  dark  march  of  Humanity. 
I  do  believe  this  Shape  he  saw  and  loved 
Was  but  a  Phantasm,  unsubstantial,  strange, 
A  vision  never  to  be  held  and  had, 
A  spectral  woman  ne'er  to  be  enjoyed  ; 
But  such  a  thought  whisper'd  into  his  ear 
Were  rank  as  blasphemy  cried  up  at  God. 
The  name  is  yet  a  madness,  a  supreme 
Ecstasy  and  delirium  !    All  things 
That  cry  it,  move  the  tears  into  the  eyes 
Of  the  sad  Titan.    Echoed  from  the  heights 
Of  France,  it  made  him  mad,  and  in  his 

rage 
He  tore  at  Earth's  foundations.     Evermore 
He  turns  his  suffering  orbs  upon  the  dark. 
Uplifts  his  gentle  hands  to  the  chill  stars. 
Pauses  upon  the  path,  and  in  the  ear 
Of  him  who  leadeth  cries  with  broken  voice, 
'  How  long,  how  long,  how  long  ? ' 

And  unto  him, 
This  Titan,  I,  supreme  of  all  the  earth, 
Am  but  a  pigmy  (let  me  whisper  it  I) 
Ahd  I  have  won  upon  him  with  strange 

lies, 
And  be  has  suffered  all  indignities, 
Bonds,  chains,  a  band  to  blindfold  both  his 

eyes, 
Patient  and  meek,  since  I  have  sworn  at 

last 
To  lead  him  to  the  trysting-place  where 

waits 
His   constant   love   and    most    immortal 

Bride. 
Still  In  mine  cars  he  murmurcth  her  name, 
And  follows.     I  have  le    him  on  through 

fire, 
Btood,  darkness,  tcnrs,   and  still  he  hath 

bren  tame, 
'lliough   ofttimcs   shrinking   from    things 

horrible. 
And  on  atid  on  he  follows  even  now, 
Blindfold,   with    slower   and    less    wilimg 

feet— 
I  fear  with  Hlowcr  and  less  willing  feet — 
And  still  I    cad.  through  lurid  light  from 

hcAvcn. 


Whither  I  know  noL    •  WTiithcr !'    Oaen- 

times 
My  great  heart  £ails,  lest  on  some  mom  we 

reach 
That  portal  o'er  which   flaming  Arch  is 

writ, 
*  An  hope  abandon  ye  who  enter  here  I ' 
And  he,  perceiving  he  hath  been  befooTd, 
Win  cast  me  from  him  with  his  last  fierce 

breath 
Down  through  the  gate  into  some  pit  of 

doom. 

Meantime  he  foHows  smiling.   O  Famnlos  1 
Could  I  but  dream  that  she,  the  Shape  he 

seeks, 
Whom  men  name  Liberty,  and  gods  name 

Peace, 
Were  himian,  cocdd  inhale  this  dense  dark 

air. 
Could  hve  and  dweU  on  earth,  and  rear  the 

race, 
'Twere   weH,— for    by    Almighty    (3od    I 

swear 
I  would  find  out  a  means  to  join  their 

hands 
And  bless  them,  and  abide  their  grateful 

doom. 
But  she  he  seeks  I  know  to  be  a  dream, 
A  vision  of  the  rosy  morning  mist, 
A  creature  foreign  to  the  earth  and  sea. 
Ne'er  to  be  look'd  upon  by  mortal  soul 
Out  of  the  mortal  vision.     Wherefore  still 
I  fear  this  Titan.     I  can  never  appease 
His  hungry  yearning  whoUy.     He  wiU  bear 
No  future  chains,  no  closer  blindfolding. 
And  if  a  fatal  whisper  reach  his  ear, 
I  and  all  mine  are  wholly  wreck'd  and  lost. 
Yet  is  this  Titan  old  so  weak  of  wit, 
So  senile-minded  though  so  huge  of  frame. 
So  deaf  to  warning  voices  when  they  cry. 
That,  should  no  angel  light  from  heaven 

an    speak 
The  mad  truth  in  his  ear,  he  will  proceed 
Patiently  as  a  Iamb.     He  counteth  not 
The  weary  years  ;  his  eyes  are  shut  indeed 
With  a  half-smile,  to  see  the  mystic  Face 
Pictured  upon  his  brain  ;  only  at  times 
He  lifteth  lids  and  gazetli  wildly  round, 
Qutching  at  the  cold  hand  of  him  that 

guides, — 
But  with  a  whisper  he  is  calm'd  again. 
Relapsing  back  into  his  gentle  dream. 
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0  he  is  patient,  and  he  will  await 
Century  after  century  in  peace, 

So  that  he  hears  sweet  songs  of  her  he 

So  that  his  guides  do  speak  to  him  of  her, 
So  that  he  thinks  to  clasp  her  in  the  end. 

The  end  ?    Sweet  sprite,  the  end  is  what  I 

fear — 
If  I  might  live  for  ever,  Famulus  !— 
Why  am  I  not  immortal  and  a  god  ? 

1  have  caused  tears  enough,  as  bitter  tears 
As  ever  by  the  rod  divine  were  struck 
Out  of  this  rock  of  earth.     O  for  a  spell 
Wherewith  to  cheat  old  Death,  whose  feet 

I  hear 
Afar  off,  for  I  hate  the  bony  touch 
Of  hands  that  change  the  purple  for  the 

shroud  ! 
Yet  I  could  go  in  peace  (since  all  must  go) 
So  that  my  seed  were  risen  and  in  its  eyes 
I  saw  assurance  of  imperial  thoughts, 
Strength,  and  a  will  to  grasp  the  thunder- 
bolt 
I   leave   unhurl'd    beside   the    Olympian 

throne. 
Ah  God,  to  die,  and  into  the  dark  gloom 
Drag  that  throne  with  me,  to  the  hollow 

laugh 
Of  the  awakening  Titan  1    All  my  peers 
Are  ciphers,  all    my  brethren   are   mere 

Kings 
Of  the  old  fashion,  only  strengthen'd  now 
By  my  strong  sunshine ;  reft  of  that,  they 

die, 
Like  sunflowers  in  the  darkness.    Death, 

old  Death, 
Touch  me  this  day,  or  any  dark  day  soon, 
And  I  and  mine  are  like  the  miser's  hoard, 
A  glorious  and  a  glittering  pile  of  gold 
Changed  to  a  fluttering  heap  of  wither'd 

leaves. 

This  must  not  be.    No,  I  must  have  a 

child. 
I  must  be  firm  and  from  my  bed  divorce 
The  barren  woman.     Furthermore,  to  link 
My  throne  with  all  the  lesser  thrones  of 

earth, 
I  must  wed  the  seed  of  Kings.  Which  seed, 

which  child  ? 
Which  round  ripe  armful  of  new  destiny? 
Which  regal  mould  for  my  imperial  issue  ? 


Thine,  fruitful  house  of  Hapsbuig  ?  Russia, 

thine? 
The  greater,  not  the  lesser.     I  must  wed 
Seed  of  the  Czar,  and  so  with  nuptial  rites 
Unite  the  empires  of  the  East  and  West. 

Fill,  fill,  my  Famulus,  the  golden  cup 
I  thirst  for  ;  all  the  peril  as  I  gaze 
Hath  faded.     I  no  more  with  fluttering  lips 
Cry  *  Whither? '  but  with  hands  outstretch'd 

I  watch 
Rubily  glistening  glory.     It  shall  thrive  1 
King  of  the  West,   sowing  the  seed  of 

Kings 
First  of  the  Empire  of  the  Golden  Age, 
The  sleeping  Titan,  and  the  quiet  Sea ; 
Light  of  the  Lotus  and  all  mortal  eyes. 
Whose  orbit  nations  like  to  heliotropes 
Shall  follow  with  lesser  circle  and  sweet 

sound  i 

III. 

The  Elemental  Quest. 

semi-chorus  i. 

Form  of  her  the  Titan  full  of  patience 
Sees  amid  the  darkness  of  the  nations  ; 
Voice  of  her  whose  sound  in  the  beginning 
Came  upon  him  desolate  and  sinning ; 
Face  and  fairest  form  of  her  whose  gleam- 
ing 
Soothes  his  gentle  spirit  into  dreaming ; 
Spirit !  whom  the  Titan  sees  above  him  1 

semi-chorus  n. 

Gentle  eyes  that  shine  and  seem  to  love 

him  I 
Tender  touch,  the  thrill  of  her  sweet  fingers. 
Thrill  that  reach'd  his  soul  and  bums  and 

lingers  ; 
Breath  of  her,  and  scent  of  her,  and  bliss 

of  her ; 
Dream  of  her,  and  smile  of  her,  and  kiss  of 

herl 
Come  again,  and  speak,  and  bend  above 

him. 
Spirit  that  came  once  and  seemed  to  love 

him. 

THE  TITAN. 

How  long,  how  long  ? 

SBMI-CHORUS  L 

Courage,  great  heart  and  strong. 
Break  not,  but  beat  low  chime 
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To  the  dark  flow  of  Time ; 
Follow  the  path  foot-worn, 
Sad  night  and  dewy  mom, 
Under  the  weary  sun 
Follow,  O  mighty  one ; 
Under  dim  moon  and  star  1 

THE  TITAN. 

Whither?    How  far,  how  far? 

SEMI-CIIORUS  I. 

Spirit  of  the  fathomless  abysses, 
Spirit  that  he  looked  upon  and  misses. 
Free   and    fair   and    perfect,    more    than 

human, 
Bringing  love  and  peace-gifts  like  a  woman  ; 
Come  unto  him,  lessen  to  his  pleading. 

SEMI-CHORUS  II. 

Mark  his  patience,  hear  his  gentle  inter- 
ceding; 

O'er  mountain  upon  mountain  left  behind 
thee, 

He  hath  cheerly  climb'd  in  vain  to  find 
thee:  • 

Wild  waters  he  hath  cross'd,  wild  sea  and 
river. 

All  countries  he  hath  traversed,  faithful  ever. 

Ever  hoping,  ever  waiting,  never  seeing. 

CHORUS. 

Spirit  teen  in  some  long  darken'd  being, 
Spirit  that  he  saw  at  the  world's  portal, 
Saw,  and  knew,  and  loved,  and  felt  im- 
mortal. 
Spirit  that  he  wearies  for  and  misses, 
Answer  from  the  fathomless  abysses  I 

THE  TITAN. 

How  long,  how  long? 

SEMI -CHORUS  I. 

Courage,  O  Titan  strong  1 
Courage,  from  place  to  place 
Still  follow  the  voice  and  the  face  1 


THE  TITAN. 


Whither? 


A  VOICE  AFAR. 
O  hither  I 


THE  TITAN. 


Whither? 


SEMI-CHORUS  I. 

Voice  of  her  he  follows  in  dumb  pleasure, 
Camest  thou  from  the  earth  or  from  the 

azure  ; 
Camest   thou  from  the  pastures  on    the 

mountains. 
From  the  ocean,  from  the  rivers,  from  the 

fountains. 
From  the  vapours  blowing  o'er  him  while 

he  hearkens, 
From  the  ocean  hoar  that  beats  his  feet  and 

darkens. 
From  the  star  that  on  the  sea-fringe  mdts 

and  glistens  ? 

SEMI-CHORUS  II. 

O   homeless   vok:e,    he   maddens   as   he 

listens, 
O  voice  divine,  his  wild  lips  part  asunder ; 
He  speaketh,  and  his  words  are   a  low 

thunder. 

THE  TITAN. 

Whither,  O  whither? 


VOICE  AFAR. 


Hither  1 


THE  TITAN. 

Whither?     Wherefore,  while  I   wait   in 

patience. 
Mock  her  voice.  O  voices  of  the  nations ; 
Wherefore  by  night  and  day, 

•  Where'er  my  slow  feet  stray. 
Trouble  all  hours  with  wild  reverberations? 

Moimtain  winds,  ye  name  her  name  unto 

me  1 
Flowing  rivers  glance  and  thrill  it  through 
mel 
Earth,  water,  air,  and  sky. 
Name  her  as  I  go  by  ! 
With  her  dim  ghost  the  floating  clouds 
pursue  me. 

All  of  these  have  seen  her  face  and  love 

her, 
Earth  beneath  and  heaven  that  bends  above 
her; 
The  rain-wreck  and  the  storm 
Mimic  tlie  one  fair  form, 
The  whirlwind  knows  her  name  and  cries  it 
over. 
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Flowers  are  sown  by  her  bright  foot,  wher- 
ever 
They  are  flashing  past  by  mere  and  river ; 
Birds  in  the  forest  stir, 
Singing  mad  praise  of  her  ; 
All  green  paths  know  her,  though  she  flies 
for  ever. 

CHORUS. 

Joy  of  wind  and   wave  and   cloud   and 

blossom, 
Pause  at  last,  and  fall  upon  his  bosom  I 

THE  TITAN. 

None  behold  her  twice,  but  having  conn'd 

her 
While   she   flashes    past   with   feet   that 
wander. 

Remember  the  blest  gleam. 
And  grow  by  it,  and  dream. 
And  fondle  the  sweet  memory,  and  ponder. 

All  have  known  her,  and  yet  none  possess 

her  ; 
None  behold  her,  yet  all  things  caress  her  ; 
The  warmth  of  her  white  feet. 
Where  it  doth  fall  so  sweet, 
Abides  for  ever  there,  and  all  things  bless 
her. 

Faster  than  the  prophesying  swallow, 
Fast  by  wood  and  sea  and  hill  and  hollow. 

Sought  by  all  things  that  be. 

But  most  of  all  by  me. 
She  flicth  none  know  whither,  and  I  follow. 

SEMI-CHORUS  I. 

O  wherefore,  radiant  one, 
Under  the  moon  and  sun, 
Glimmer  away? 

VOICE  AFAR. 

Here  on  the  heights  I  stay ; 
Come  hither. 

THE  TITAN. 

Whither? 


VOICE  AFAR. 


O  hither  I 


CHORUS. 

Form  of  her  the  Titan  full  of  patience 
Sres  amid  the  darkness  of  the  nations ; 


Voice  of  her  whose  song  in  the  beginning 

Came  upon  him  desolate  and  sinning  ; 

Face  and  fairest  form  of  her  whose  gleam- 
ing 

Soothes  his  gentle  spirit  into  dreaming  ; 

Touch  of  her,  the  thrill  of  her  quick  fingers. 

Thrill  that  reach'd  his  soul  and  bums  and 
lingers ; 

Soul  beyond  his  soul,  yet  ever  near  it, 

His  heart's  home,  and  haven  of  his  spirit ; 

Joy  of  wind  and  wave  and  cloud  and 
blossom, 

Pause  at  last,  and  fall  upon  his  bosom  I 

IV. 

The  Elemental  Doom. 

chorus  of  spirits. 

Strange  hands  are  passing  across  our 

eyes, 
Before  oiu*  souls  strange  visions  rise 

And  dim  shapes  flash  and  flee. 
The  mists  of  dream  are  backward  roll'd — 
As  from  a  mountain,  we  behold 

What  is,  and  yet  shall  be. 

A  VOICE. 

Speak,  while  the  depths  of  dream  unfold, 
What  is  it  that  ye  see  ? 

SEMI-CHORUS  L 

'Tis  vision.    Lo,  before  us  stands, 
Casting  his  shade  on  many  lands, 
The  mighty  Titan,  by  the  sea 
Of  tempest-tost  humanity ; 
And  to  the  earth,  and  sea,  and  sky, 
He  uttereth  a  thunder-cry 

Out  of  his  breaking  heart. 
And  the  fierce  elements  reply. 

And  earth  is  cloven  apart 

SEMI-CHORUS  II. 

Like  sparks  blown  from  a  forge,  the  spheres 
Drift  o'er  us ;— all  oiur  eyes  and  ears 

Are  full  of  fire  and  sound. 
With  blood  about  him  blown  like  rain, 
We  see  how  on  a  darken'd  plain 

Stands  the  Avatar,  crown'd. 
Silent  he  waits,  and  white  as  death, 

Lx>oks  in  the  Titan's  eyes. 
They  stand — the  black  sky  holds  its  breath— 

The  deep  Sea  stills  its  cries, 
The  mad  storm  hushes  driving  past. 
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The  sick  stats  ptinse  and  gaze—the  blast, 
The  vdnd-Tcnt  rain,  the  vapours  dark, 
Like  dead  things  crouch,  and  wait,  and 

hark; 
And  lo  I  those  t>»-ain  alone  and  dumb 
Ix>om  desolat**  and  stranjre. 

SF\fT-r  MORI'S    I. 

Is  the  time  come? 

SEMT-CHORTTS  II. 

The  time  is  come. 

CHORirs, 
Titan,  to  thy  rf^vcnge! 

RF.MI-rnORUS   I. 

O  look  and  listrn  ! 
His  jcroat  oycs  glistrn. 
Like  an  oak  the  storm  rcndeth 
He  swayeth  and  bendeth, 
With  lips  torn  asunder 
He  shakes,  but  no  thunder 
Comes  thence, 

sKMi-rnoRus  ii. 

While  still  nigh  him. 
With  smilos  that  defy  him. 
The  crown'd  onr  is  standing, — 
His  pale  look  commanding 
A  tigress,  that  crouching 
FVnenth  him  and  touching 

His  feet  with  low  cries, 
Waits,  fiercely  l>etmying 
Blood's  thirst  yet  obeying 

His  eyes  1 

rifoRUS. 
Is  he  doom'd? 

A  voirR. 

He  is  doom'd. 


cnoRVs. 


Oh,  bv  whom  ? 


VOICK. 

Hy  the  child  yet  unborn  in  the  womb, 
Ry  the  dead  laid  to  sleep  in  the  tomb, 
He  is  doom'd,  he  is  doom'd. 


cnoRus. 


Speak  his  doom  ! 


THE  TIT  AM. 

Napoleon  1  Napoleon  1 

THK  AVATAR. 

Who  cries  ? 

THE  TITAN. 

T,  child  of  the  earth  and  the  skies, 
I,  Titan,  the  mystical  birth. 
Whose  voice  since  the  morning  of  earth 
Hath  doom'd  such  as  thou  in  the  end. 
Speak  thy  doom ! 

TTIE  AVATAR. 

Speak  I    I  smile  and  attend. 

THE  TITAN. 

Because  thou  hast  with  lies  and  incmta- 

tions. 
With  broken  vows  and  false  asseverations. 
For  thine  own  ends  accurst, 
Rctrayed  me  from  the  first, 
I  s|)eak,  and  doom  thee,  in  the  name  of 
nations. 

Rccausc  I  have  wander'd  hke  a  great  stream 

flowing 
From  its  own  channel  and  through  strange 
gulfs  going, 
5k)  that  for  years  and  years 
I  must  retrace  in  tears 
The  black  and    barren    pathway    of   thj 
showing. 

Because  one  further  step  after  thy  leading" 
Had  hurl'd  me  down   to  doom  past  inter- 
ceding. 

So  that  I  never  again, 

In  passion  or  in  pain. 
Might  look  upon  tlie  face  I  follow  pleading. 

Because  thou  hast  led  me  blind,  knee-deep 

through  slaughter. 
lluDUgh  fields  of  blood  that  wash'd  our 
way  like  water. 
Because  in  that  dix-ine 
Name  I  adore,  and  mine. 
Thou  hast  bruised  Earth,  and  to  desolation 
brought  her. 

Because  thou  hast  been  a  liar  and  blas- 
phemer. 
Deeming  me  triply  dotard  and  a  dreamer. 
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Because  thy  hand  at  length 
Would  strike  me  in  my  strength, 
Me,  deathless  I  me,  diviner  and  supremer  ! 

Because  all  voices  of  the  earth  and  azure, 
All  things  that  breathe,  all  things  curst  for 
thy  pleasure. 
All  poor  dead  men  who  died 
To  feed  thy  bitter  pride. 
All  living,  all  dead,  cry — mete  to  him  our 
measure ! 

Because  thou  hast  slain  Kings,  and  as  a 

token 
Stolen  their  crowns  and  worn  them,  having 
spoken 
My  curse  against  the  same  ; 
Because  all  things  proclaim 
That  thou  didst  swear  a  troth,  and  that  'tis 
broken. 

By  her  whom  thou  didst  swear  under  God's 

heaven 
To  find  ;   by  her  who  being  found  was 
driven 
O'er  earth,  air,  sky,  and  sea, 
Through  desolate  ways,  by  thee, 
With  voice  appealing  and  with    raiment 
riven  1 

Because  thou  hast  turned  upon  and  violated 
Her  soul  to  whom  thou  first  wert  conse- 
crated, 
Because,  thro'  thy  soul's  lie 
And  life's  delusion,  I 
Must  wait  more  ages,  who  have  wept  and 
waited 

Since    the   beginning.      By    the   soul   of 

Patience, 
Sick  of  thy  face  and  its  abominations, 
I  speak  on  thine  and  thee 
The  doom  of  Destiny, 
Hear  it,   and  die,   hear  in  the  name  of 
nations  ! 

SEMI-CHORUS  I. 

Is  he  doom'd  ? 

SEMI-CHORUS  II. 

He  is  doom'd.    'Tis  the  end. 


Napoleon  I 


THE  TITAN. 


THE  AVATAR. 
Speak  !  I  attend. 

THE  TITAN. 

Utter  the  doom  thou  dost  crave. 

THE  AVATAR. 

'Tis  spoken.     A  shroud  and  a  grave. 

THE  TITAN. 

0  voices  of  earth,  air,  and  sky, 
Hear  ye  his  doom,  and  reply. 

HUMAN  VOICES. 

Death  is  sleep.     Let  him  wake  and  not  die. 

■ 

THE  TITAN. 

Because  by  thee  all    comfort    hath  been 

taken. 
So  that  the  Earth  rocks  still  forlorn  and 
shaken. 
Staring  at  the  sad  skies 
With  sleepless  aching  eyes. 
Thou  shalt  noi  die,  but  wait  and  watch  ana 
waken. 

lliis  is  thy  doom.    Lone  as  a  star  thy  being 
Shall  see  the  waves  break  and  the  drift-cloud 
fleeing, 
Hear  the  wind  cry  and  grow, 
Watch  the  great  waters  flow, 
And  seeing  all,  shine  hid  from  all  men's 
seeing. 

Here  on  this  Isle  amid  a  sea  of  sorrow 

1  cast  thee  down.     Black  night  and  weary 

morrow, 
Lie  there  alone,  forgot, 
So  doom'd  and  pitied  not ; 
Let  all  things  watch  thy  face,  and  thy  face 
borrow 

The  look  of  these  mad  elements  that  ever 
Strike,  scream,  and  mingle,  sever  and  dis- 
sever ; 
Gather  from  air  and  sea 
The  thirst  of  all  things  free, 
The  up-looking  want,  the  hunger  ceasing 
never. 

All  shall  forget  thee.    Thou  shalt  hear  the 

nations 
Flocking  with  music  light  and  acclamationa 

X 
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To  kiss  his  royal  feet 
Who  sittcth  in  thy  Seat, 
Surrounded  by  the  slaves  of  lofty  stations. 

A  rock  in  the  lone  Sea  shall  be  thy  pillow. 
In  the  wide  waste  of  gray  wave  and  green 
biUow, 
The  days  shall  rise  and  set 
In  silence,  and  forget 
To  sun  thee,— a  black  shape  beneath  a 
willow 

Watching   the   weary  waters  with   heart 

bleeding ; 
Or  dreaming  cheek  upon  thy  hand  ;   or 
reading   . 
The  book  upon  thy  knee ; 
And  ever  as  the  sea 
Moans,  raising  eyes  to  the  still  heavens, 
and  pleading  : 

Till  like  a  wave  worn  out  with  silent  break- 
ing 
Or  like  a  wind  blown  weary ;    thou,   for- 
saking 
Thy  tenement  of  clay, 
Shalt  wear  and  waste  away. 
And  grow  a  portion  of  the  ever-waking 

Tunmlt  of  cloud  and  sea.      Feature   by 

feature 
Losing  the  likeness  of  the  living  creature. 
Returning  back  thy  form 
To  its  elements  of  storm, 
Thou  shalt  dissolve  in  the  great  \^Tcck  of 
Nature. 


Is  it  done  ? 


SEMI-CIIORUS  I. 
SEMI-CHORUS  II. 

It  is  done. 


SEMI-CHORUS  I. 

Look  again. 

SEMI-CHORVS  II. 

I  see  on  the  rock  in  the  main 
The  Shape  sitting  dark  by  the  sea, 
And  his  shade,  and  the  sliade  of  the  tree, 
Where  he  sitteth,  are  pcncil'd  jet-black 
On  the  luminous  sky  at  his  l;ack  ; 
But  lo  !  while  I  gaze,  from  the  sky 
Like  phantoms  they  vanish  and  die :— > 
All  is  dark. 


SEMI-CHOKUS  I. 

Lookagam. 

SEMI-CHORUS  II. 

Hark,  O  hark  I 

SEMI-CHORUS  I. 

A  shrill  cry  is  piercing  the  dark — 

Like  the  mukitudinous  moan 

Of  the  waves  as  they  clash,  comes  a  groan 

From  afar — 

THE  TITAN. 

What  is  this,  O  ye  free  ? 

SEMI-CHORUS  II. 

He  has  gone  like  a  wave  of  the  sea^ 
Day  dielh,  the  light  falleth  red, — 
O  Titan,  behold  he  is  dead  I  .  .  . 

CHORUS, 

Strange  hands  are  passed  across  our  eyes. 
Before  our  souls  strange  visions  rise, 

And  dim  shapes  flash  and  flee  ; 
The  mists  of  dream  are  backward  rolled— 
As  from  a  mountain  we  behold 

That  Island  in  the  sea. 

SEMI-CIIORUS   I. 

Now  bow  thy  face  upon  thy  breast, 
O  Titan,  and  bemoan  thy  quest  I 
O  look  not  thither  with  thine  eyes. 
But  lift  them  to  the  constant  skies  I 

THE  TITAN. 

What  do  ye  see  that  thus  to  me 
Ye  turn  and  smile  so  bitterly  ? 

SEMI-CHORUS  I. 

*Tis  vision.    On  that  island  bare 
Sits  one  with  face  divinely  fair. 

And  pensive  smiling  lips  ; 
And  on  her  lap  the  proud  head  lies. 
Pale  with  the  seal  on  its  proud  eyes 

Of  Death's  divine  eclipse  ; 
All  round  is  darkness  of  the  sea, 
And  sorrow  of  the  cloud. 

bEMI-CHoKLS  II. 

Yet  she 
Is  making  with  her  heavenly  face 
Svreetness  Ukc  sunlight ;  and  the  place 
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Grows  luminous  ;  and  the  world  afar 
Ix)oks  thither  as  to  some  new  star, 
All  wondering  ;  and  with  lips  of  death 
Men  name  one  name  beneath  their  breath, 
Not  cursing  as  of  yore,  for  now 
All  the  inexorable  brow 
Is  mouldering  marble. 

SEMI-CHORUS  I. 

Hark,  O  hark  1 
A  silver  voice  divides  the  dark  I 

A  VOICE. 
Hither,  O  hither ! 

ANOTHER  VOICE. 

Whither? 

FIRST  VOICE. 

0  sweet  is  sleep  if  sleep  be  deep, 
And  sweetest  far  to  eyes  that  weep  ; 
He  who  upon  my  breast  doth  creep 
Shall  close  his  weary  eyes  and  sleep. 

Yet  he  who  seeks  me  shall  not  find. 
And  he  who  chains  me  shall  not  bind ; 
For  fleeter-footed  than  the  wind 

1  still  elude  all  human  kind. 

But  when,  soul- weary  of  the  chase, 
Falleth  some  man  of  mortal  race, 
1  pause — I  find  him  in  his  place, 
I  pause — I  bless  his  dying  face  I 

Whatsoever  man  he  be, 
I  take  his  head  upon  my  knee, 
I  give  him  words  and  kisses  three, 
Kissing  I  whisper,  '  Thou  art  free ! 

0  free  is  sleep  if  sleep  be  deep  I — 

1  soothe  them  sleeping,  and  I  heap 
Greenness  above  them,  and  they  weep 
No  longer,  but  are  free,  and  sleep. 

O  royal  face  and  royal  head  ! 

0  lips  that  thunder'd  !     O  eyes  red 

With  nights  of  watch  !  O  great  soul  dead  ! 
Thy  blood  is  water,  thy  heart  lead  ! 

They  doom'd  thee  in  my  name,  but  see  I 

1  doom  thee  not,  but  set  thee  free  ; 
Balm  for  all  hearts  is  shed  by  me, 
4nd  for  all  spirits,  liberty. 


He  finds  me  least  who  loves  me  best. 
His  Soul  in  an  eternal  quest 
Wails  still,  while  one  by  one  are  prest 
Tyrants  that  hate  me,  to  my  breast 

The  sad  days  fly — the  slow  years  creep. 
And  he  alone  doth  never  sleep. 
Would  he  might  slumber  and  not  weep. 
O  free  is  sleep,  if  sleep  be  deep. 


Irene  1 


THE  TITAN. 


THE  FOOL   OF  DESTINY. 

A  CHORIC  DRAMA. 

Scene.— The.  ChAteau  of  Wilhelms- 
h5he,  in  Cassel. 

German  Citixens  walking  in  the  Gardens 
without, 

FIRST  CITIZEN. 

How  fine  it  is  to  lounge  in  talk 
Together,  down  this  long  green  walk 
While  russet  trees  to  left  and  right 
Snaring  the  rosy  shafts  of  light 
Shade  them  to  silver,  till  they  glow 
There  on  the  roof  of  the  ch&teau 
Gleaming  bright  ruby  i 

SECOND  CITIZEN. 

Not  too  near — 
The  place  is  private. 

FIRST  CITIZEN. 

Didst  thou  hear 
The  news  ?    Another  glorious  blow 
For  Fatherland  1 

SECOND  CITIZEN. 

To-night  at  five 
I  saw  the  courier  arrive, 
Bringing  the  news  to  him  who  waits 
Yonder. — O  he  may  thank  the  fates 
He  sits  so  snug,  the  man  of  sin  ! — 
How  cunningly,  before  the  end. 
The  Snake  contrived  to  save  his  skin  1 

FIRST  CITIZEN. 

Thou  art  too  hard  upon  him,  friend. 
He  saw  that  all  his  cards  were  played. 
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And  so,  to  save  more  bloodshed,  strayed 
Into  the  cage. 

SECOND  CITIZEN. 
A  cage,  indeed ! 
Where  from  a  gold  plate  he  may  feed 
Of  all  earth's  dainties,  while  afar 
France,  'neath  the  tramping  feet  of  War, 
Bleeds  like  a  winepress.    There  he  lolls. 
Butcher  of  bodies  and  of  souls, 
Smiling,  and  sees  the  storm  blow  by ! 

FIRST  CITIZEN. 

What  could  he  do  ? 

SECOND  CITIZEN. 

Could  he  not  die? 

FIRST  CITIZEN. 

Die?    Sentiment!     If  I  were  he 
I'd  bless  the  stars  which  set  me  free 
From  that  foul-hearted  Whore's  embrace, 
France,  with  her  fickle  painted  face. 
Better  in  Germany  to  dine, 
Smoke  one's  cigar,  and  sip  one's  wine ; 
And  in  good  lime,  like  most,  no  doubt. 
Who  have  worn  their  wicked  members  out, 
Repent,  and  be  absolved,  and  then 
Die  in  one's  bed,  Uke  smaller  men ! 

SECOND  CITIZEN. 

Thou  cynic! 

FIRST  citizen's  WIFE. 

Dost  thou  think  that  he 
Is  happy  ? 

FIRST  CITIZEN. 

Why  not?  .  .  .  Possibly, 
My  dear,  'tis  something  after  all 
To  know  die  worst  that  can  befall ; 
To  know,  whatever  joy  or  sorrow 
Fate  is  preparing  for  the  morrow, 
It  cannot  make  more  dark  the  lot 
One  bears  to-night     Happy  1    Why  not? 
Happy  as  most  of  our  poor  kind. 

WIFE. 

He  hath  so  much  upon  his  mind ! 

FIRST  CITIZEN. 

A  woman's  thought ;— but  hark  to  me, 
And  take  this  for  philosophy— 


Beyond  a  given  amount  of  pain, 
The  spirit  suffers  not  a  gram. 
What  stuff  we  humble  folk  are  Uught 
Of  monarchs  and  their  weight  of  thought ! 
Why,  thou  and  I,  and  Jack  and  Jill. 
Feel  just  as  much  of  good  and  ill, 
Of  life  and  strife,  of  thought  and  caic. 
As  he  who  sitteth  musing  there  1 

SECOND  CITIZEN. 

I  saw  him  walking,  yesterday. 
He  is  much  aged  of  late,  they  say- 
He  stoops  much,  and  his  features  arc 
Gray  as  the  ash  of  the  cigar 
He  smokes  for  ever. 


FIRST  CITIZEN  \JtO  Wife), 

Come,  my  dear. 
Let's  home !    'Tis  growing  chilly  here ; 
So  I — take  my  arm.    Yes,  I  contend 
It  matters  little  in  the  end 
If  one  be  Beggar,  Priest,  or  King— 
The  whip's  for  all— the  pang,  the  sting  ! 
Dost  thou  remember — canst  forget  ? 
When  all  our  goods  were  seircd  for  debt. 
In  Friedberg?  Claim  was  hcap'd  on  claim — 
Blow  came  on  blow — shame  follow'd  shame ; 
And  last  to  crown  our  dire  distress, 
Thy  brother  Hans'  hard-heartedness. 
Think  you  /  felt  a  whit  less  sad, 
Less  thunderstruck,  less  fierce,  less  mad, 
Than  yonder  melancholy  Man, 
When,  through  the  dark  cloud  of  Sedan, 
He,  as  a  star  that  shoots  by  night. 
Swept  from  his  sphere  of  lonely  light. 
And  at  the  feet  of  Wilhclm  lay 
Glow-worm-like,  in  the  garish  day 
Of  conquest  ?    Well,  well !  wait  and  see — 
I  rose  again,  and  so  may  he. 
The  world  is  but  a  Play,  tho'  ye 
Dear  creatures  take  it  seriously  ! 
I  cannot  pity  from  my  heart 
The  player  of  the  Monarch's  part. 
For  at  the  worst  he  never  knows 
The  famish'd  Body's  bitter  throes. 
I  pity  more  with  all  my  soul 
The  filler  of  the  Soldier's  r61e, 
Who  feels  the  ball,  and  with  a  groao 
Sinks  in  the  bloody  ranks  unknown, 
And  while  the  far-off  cannon  cries, 
Kisses  his  sweetheart's  hair,  and  dies. 

[Extuni^ 
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Napoleon.    A  Physician. 

PHYSICIAN. 

The  sickness  is  no  sickness  of  the  flesh, 
No  ailment  such  as  common  mortals  feel, 
But  spiritual :  'tis  thy  fiery  thought 
Drying  the  wholesome  humour  of  the  veins, 
Consuming  the  brain's  substance,  and  from 

thence, 
As  flame  spreads,  through  each  muscle, 

vein,  and  nerve, 
Reaching  the  vital  members.    If  your  High- 
ness 
Could  stoop  from  the  tense  strain  of  great 

aflairs 
To  books  and  music,  or  such  idle  things 
As  wing  the  weary  hours  for  lesser  men  I 
Turn  not  thine  eyes  to  France  ;  receive  no 

news: 
Shut  out  the  blinding  gleam  of  battle :  rest 
From  all  fierce  ache  of  thought ;  and  for  a 

time 
Let  the  wild  world  go  by. 

NAPOLEON. 

Enough,  old  friend : 
Thine  is  most  wholesome  counseL     I  will 

seek 
To  make  this  feverish  mass  of  nerve  and 

thew, 
Th  s  thing  of  fretful  heart-beats, 
Fulfil  its  functions  more  mechanically. 
Farewell. 

PHYSICIAN. 

Farewell,  Sire.     Brighter  waking  thoughts. 
And  sweeter  dreams,  attend  thee  !     \Exit 

NAPOLEON. 

All  things  change 
Their  summer  livery  for  the  autumn  tinge 
Of   wind-blown   withering   leaves.      ITiat 

man  is  faithful,— 
I  have  been  fed  from  his  cold  palm  for 

years, 
And  I  believe,  so  strongly  use  and  wont 
Fetter  such  natures,  he  would  die  to  serve 

me  ; 
Yet  do  I  see  in  his  familiar  eyes 
The  fatal  pain  of  pity.     I  have  lain 
At  Death's  door  divers  times,  and  he  hath 

slowly, 
With  subtle  cunning  and  most  confident 

skill, 


Woo'd  back  my  breath,  but  never  even 

then, 
Though  God's  Hand  held  me  down,  did  he 

regard  me 
With  so   intense  a  gaze   as    now,   when 

smitten 
By  the  mail'd  hand  of  Man.     I  am  not 

dead  I 
Not  dying  I  only  sick,— as  all  are  sick 
Who  feel  the  mortal  prison-house  too  weak 
For  the  free  play  of  Soul  1      I  eat  and 

drink — 
I    laugh — I    weep,    perchance — I    feel — 

I  think— 
I  still  preserve  all  funcdons  of  a  man — 
Yet  doth  the  free  wind  of  the  fickle  world 
Blow  on  me  with  as  chilly  a  respcwt 
As  on  a  nameless  grave.     Is  there  so  sad 
A  sunset  on  my  face,  that  all  beholding 
Think  only  of  the  morrow  ?— other  minds, 
Other    hearts,    other    hands?      Almighty 

God, 
If  I  dare  pray  Thee  by  that  name  of  God, 
Strengthen  me  1  blow  upon  me  with  Thy 

breath  I 
Let  one  last  memorable  flash  of  fire 
Burst  from  the  blackening  brand  ! — 

Yes,  sick— sick — sick  : 
Sick  of  the  world  ;  sick  of  the  fitful  fools 
That  I  have  played  with  ;  sick,  forsooth,  of 

breath, 
Of  thought,  of  hope,  of  Time.     I  staked 

my  Soul 
Against  a  Crown,  and  won.     I  wore  the 

Crown, 
And  'twas  of  burning  fire.      I  staked  my 

Crown 
Against  a  Condnent,  and  lost     I  am  here ; 
Fallen,  unking'd,  the  shadow  of  a  power, 
Yet    not   >heart-broken — no,     not     heart- 
broken— 
But  surely  with  more  equable  a  pulse 
Than  when  I  sat  on  yonder  lonely  Seat 
Fishing  for  wretched  souls,   and  for  my 

sport. 
Although  the  bait  was  dainty  to  the  taste, 
Hooking  the  basest  only.     I  am  nearer 
To  the  world's  heart  than  then  ;  'tis  bitter 

bread. 
Most  bitter,  yea,  most  bitter  ;  yet  I  eat 
More  freely,  and  sleep  safer.     I  could  die 

now : 
And  yet  I  dnrc  not  die, 
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Maker  of  men  1 
Thou  Wind  before  whose  strange  breath 

we  are  clouds 
Driving  and  changing! — ^Thou  who  dost 

abide 
While  all  the  laurels  on  the  brows  of  Kings 
Wither  as  wreaths  of  snow  1 — ^Thou  Voice 

that  dwellest 
In  the  high  sleeping  chambers  of  the  great. 
When  council  and  the  feverish  pomp  are 

hush'd, 
And  the  dim  lamp  bums  low,  and  at  its 

side 
The  sleeping  potion  in  a  cup  of  gold  : — 
Hear  me,  O  God,  in  this  my  travail  hour ! 
From  first  to   last,  Thou   knowest — yea. 

Thou  knowest — 
I  have  been  a  man  of  peace  :  a  silent  man. 
Thought-loving,  most  ambitious  to  appease 
Self-chiding  fears  of  mental  littleness, 
A  planner  of  delights  for  foolish  men — 
In  all,  a  man  of  peace.     I  struck  one  blow. 
And  saw  my  hands  were  bloody ;  from  that 

hour 
I  knew  myself  too  delicately  \^TOught 
For  crimson  pageants  ;  yea.  the  sight  of 

pain 
Sicken'd  me  like  a  woman.    Day  and  night 
I  fdt  that  stain  on  my  immortal  soul. 
And  gloved  it  from  the  world,  and  diligently 
Wrought  the  red  sword  of  empire  to  a 

scythe 
For  the  swart  hands  of  husbandmen  to  reap 
Abundant    harvest. — Nay,    but   hear   me 

swear, 
I  never  dreamed  such  human  harvests  blest 
As  spring  from  that  red  rain  which  pours 

this  day 
On  the  fair  fields  I  sowed     Never,  O  God, 
Was  I  a  butcher  or  a  thing  of  blood  ; 
Always  a  man  of  peace  : — in  mine  ambition 
Peace-seeking,  peace-engendering; — till  that 

day 
I  saw  the  half-unloosen' d  hounds  of  War 
Yelp  on  the  chain  and  gnash  their  bloody 

teeth, 
Ready  to  rend  mine  unoffending  Child, 
In  whose  weak  hand  the   mimic  toy  of 

empire 
Trembled    to    falL       Then    feverishly    I 

wrought 
A  weapon  in  the    dark  to    smite    those 

hounds 


From  mine  imperial  seat ;  and  as  I  wrought 
One  of  the  fiends  that  came  of  old  to  Cain 
Found  me.  and  since  I  thirsted  gave  to  me 
A  philtre,  and  in  idiocy  I  drank  : 
When  suddenly  I  heard  as  in  a  dream 
Trumpets  around  me  silver-tongued,  and 

saw 
The  many-coloiU''d  banners  gleam  in  the 

stm 
Above  the  crying  l^ons,  and  I  rode 
Royal  before  them,  drunk  with  light  ami 

power. 
My  boy  beside  me  blooming  like  a  rose 
To  see  the  glorious  show.     Yet  God,  mj 

God, 
Even  then  I  swear  the  hideous  lust  of  life 
Was  far  from  me  and  mine ;  nay,  I  rode 

forth. 
As  to  a  gay  review  at  break  of  day, 
A  student  dazzled  with  the  golden  glare. 
Half  conscious  of  the  cries  of  those  he  ruled. 
Half  brooding  o'er  the  book  that  he  had 

left 
Open  within  his  chamber.     '  Blood  may 

flow,' 
I   thought,    'a   little   blood — a  few  poor 

drops, — 
A  few  poor  drops  of  blood :  but  they  shall 

prove 
Pearls  of  great  price  to  buy  my  i>eople 

peace ; 
The  hounds  of  War  shall  turn  from  our 

fair  fields. 
And  on  my  son  a  robe  like  this  I  wear 
Shall  fall,  and  make  him  royal  for  all  time  1 

0  fool,   fool,   fool !    What  was  I  but  a 

child. 
Pleased  beyond  understanding  with  a  toy. 
Till  in  mine  ears  the  scream  of  murther'd 

France 
Riang  like  a  knell.     I  had  slain  my  best 

beloved  I 
The  curse  of  blood  was  on  mine  hands 

again  1 
My  gentle  boy,  with  wild  affrighted  gaze, 
Tum'd  from  his  sire,  and  moaned ;    the 

hounds  of  War 
Scream'd  round    me,   glaring  with    their 

pitiless  eyes 
Innumerable  as  the  eyes  of  heaven  ; 

1  felt  the  sob  of  the  world's  woe  ;  I  saw 
The  fiery  rain  fill  all  the  innocent  air ; 
And,  feeble  as  a  maid  who  hides  her  face 
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In    terror    at    a    sword-flash,   conscience- 
struck, 
Sick,  stupefied,  appalled,  and  all  alone, 
I  totter'd,   grasped    the  empty  air, — and 
fell! 

CHORUS  OF  SPIRITS. 

Vast  Sea  of  Life  that,  'neath  the  arc 

Of  yonder  glistening  sky, 
Rollest  thy  waters  deep  and  dark, 

While  windy  years  blow  by  : 
On  thy  pale  shore  this  night  we  stand, 
And  hear  thy  wash  upon  the  sand. 

Calm  is  thy  sheet  and  wanly  bright, 

Low  is  thy  voice  and  deep  ; 
There  is  no  child  on  earth  this  night 

Wrapt  in  a  gentler  sleep  ; 
Crouch'd  like  a  hound  thou  liest  now, 
With  eye  upcast  and  dreadful  brow. 

O  Sea,  thy  breast  is  deep  and  blest 

After  a  dreadful  day  ; 
And  yet  thou  listenest  in  thy  rest 

For  some  sign  far  away  ; 
Watching  with  fascinated  eyes 
.The  uphfted  Finger  in  the  skies  I 

A  hundred  years  thy  still  tides  go 
And  touch  the  self-same  mark — 

Thus  far,  no  farther,  may  they  flow 
And  fall  in  light  and  dark ; 

The  mystic  water-line  is  drawn 

By  moonlit  night  and  glimmering  dawn. 

Sure  as  a  heart-beat  year  by  year, 
Though  winds  and  thunders  call, 

Be  it  storm  or  calm,  the  tides  appear. 
Touch  the  long  line  and  lall, 

Liquid  and  luminously  dim  ; 

And  men  build  dwellings  on  their  brim. 

O  well  may  this  man  wring  his  hands, 

And  utter  a  wild  prayer, 
fie  built  above  thy  lonely  sands 

A  Feasil-liouse  passing  fair  ; 
It  rose  above  thy  sands,  O  Sea, 

In  a  fair  nook  of  greenery. 

For  he  had  watched  thee  many  days, 

And  niark'd  thy  weedy  line. 
And  far  above  the  same  did  raise 

His  Temple  undivine. 
Throng'd  with  fair  shapes  of  sin  and  guilt 
It  rose  most  magically  built. 


Not  to  the  one  eternal  Light, 
Lamp  of  both  quick  and  dead, 

Did  he  uprcar  it  in  thy  sight. 
But  with  a  smile  he  said  : 

'  To  the  unvarying  laws  of  Fate, 

This  Temple  fair  1  dedicate. 

•  To  that  sure  law  by  which  the  Sea 

Is  driven  to  come  and  go 
Within  one  mystic  boundary, 

And  can  no  further  flow ; 
So  that  who  knoweth  destiny 
May  safely  build,  nor  fear  the  Sea  1 ' 

O  fool  I    O  miserable  clod  1 

O  creature  made  to  di«  ! 
Who  thought  to  mark  the  might  of  God 

And  mete  it  with  his  eye  ; 
Who  measured  God's  mysterious  ways 
By  laws  of  common  nights  and  days. 

O  worm,  that  sought  to  pass  God  by. 
Nor  feared  that  God's  revenge  : 

The  law  within  the  law,  whereby 
All  things  work  on  to  change  ; 

Who  guessed  not  how  the  still  law's  course 

Accumulates  superfluous  force  ; — 

:4iow  for  long  intervals  and  vast 
Strange  secrets  hide  from  day. 
Till  Nature's  womb  upheaves  to  cast 

The  gather'd  load  away ; 
How  deep  the  very  laws  of  life 
Deposit  elements  of  strife. 

O  many  a  year  in  sun  and  shower 
The  quiet  waters  creep  ! — 

But  suddenly  on  some  dark  how- 
Strange  trouble  shakes  the  deep  : 

Silent  and  monstrous  thro'  the  gloom 

Rises  the  Tidal  Wave  for  doom. 

Then  woe  for  all  who,  like  this  Man, 

Have  built  so  near  the  Sea, 
For  what  avails  the  human  plan 

When  the  new  force  flows  free  ? 
Over  their  bonds  the  waters  stream. 
And  Empires  crash  and  despots  scream. 

O,  is  it  earthquake  far  below 

Where  the  still  forces  sleep  ? 
Doth  the  volcano  shriek  and  glow, 

Unseen  beneath  the  deep  ? 
We  know  not ;  suddenly  as  death 
Comes  the  great  Wave  with  fatal  breath. 
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Cjod  works  His  ends  for  ever  thus, 

And  lets  the  ijrcnt  pUin  roll 
He  wroiiqht  all  thinj^  miracnloas. 

The  Sea.  the  PlArth.  the  Soal : 
And  nature  from  dark  springs  doth  draw 
Her  fa  til  mimcles  of  law. 

O  wen  may  this  Man  wring  his  hands. 

And  utter  a  wild  pmjrer ; 
E-{e  built  above  the  shifting  sands 

A  Feast-house  passing  fair. 
Ixmg  years  it  stood,  a  thing  of  shame : 
At  last  the  mighty  moment  came. 

CmsMng  like  grass  into  its  grave, 

Fell  down  the  fair  alx»de  ; 
The  despot  struggled  in  the  wave, 

And  swimming  screamed  to  God. 
And  lo,  the  waters  with  deep  roar 
C'ast  the  black  weed  upon  the  shore. 

Then  with  no  warning,  as  they  rose, 
5^runk  back  to  their  old  bounds  : 

Tho'  still  with  deep  volcanic  throes 
And  sad  mysterious  sounds 

They  quake.     The  Man  upon  their  brim 

.Sees  wreck  of  Empire  washed  to  him. 

Vast  Sea  of  life,  that  'ncath  the  arc 

Of  yonder  glistening  sky, 
Spreadest  thy  wtUers  strange  and  dark 

While  windy  years  blow  by. 
Creep  closer,  kiss  his  feet,  O  Sea, 
Poor  baffled  worm  of  Destiny  ! 

Fain  would  he  read  with  those  dull  eyes 

What  never  man  hath  known, 
The  secret  that  within  thee  lies 

.Seen  by  God  s  sight  alone  ; 
Thmi  watchest  Hpaven  all  hours  ;  but  he, 
Praying  to  IIeav«*n.  watches  thee. 

So  will  he  watch  with  weary  breath. 

Musing  beside  the  deep, 
Till  on  thy  shore  he  sinks  in  death. 

And  thy  still  tide*  upcreep, 
Raise  him  with  cold  forgiving  kiss. 
And  wash  his  dust  to  the  Abyss. 

Naf'ot.kom.    a  Bishop. 

NAP07.P/)N. 

Spenk  out  thy  tiding*!  quirkly, 

Mow  fares  it  with  the  Kinpress  and  my  son  ? 


BISHOP. 

Wen  Sire.     They  bid  thee  look  thj  fine  m 

the  face. 
And  be  of  cheer. 

NAPOLEON. 

Where  didst  thou  port  with  tfaem? 


BISHOP. 

In  England.  Sire,  where  they  have  found  a 

home 
Among  the  frozen-blooded  islanders. 
Who    yesterday  called    blessings    on  thy 

brow, 
And  now  rejoice  in  thy  calamity. 
Thus  ranch  thy  mighty  lady  bade  me  say. 
If  I  should  find  thee  private  in  thy  woe : — 
With  thy  great  name  the  streets  are  gar- 

mlous: 
Mart,   theatre,   and   church,    palace   and 

prison, 
Down  to  the  very  commons  by  the  road 
Where  Eg>'pt's  bastard  children  pitch  their 

tents. 
Muraiixr  '  Napoleon '  :  but.  alas  !  the  sound 
Is  an  echo  that  with  no  refrain. 
No  loving  echo  in  a  living  voice. 
Dies  a  cold  death  among  the  monntain 

snow. 

NAPOLEON. 

Old  man,   I  never  looked  for  friendship 

there, 
I  never  loved  that  England  in  my  heart ; 
Tho'  'twas  by  such  a  sampler  I  beliered 
To  weave  our  France's  fortunes  thriftily 
With  the  gold  tissues  of  prosperity. 

BISHOP. 

Ah,  Sire,  if  I  dare  speak — 

NAPOLEON. 

Speak  on. 

BISHOP. 

Too  nnich 
Thine  eyes  to  that  cold  isle  of  heretics 
Tum'd  from  thy  throne  for  tise  and  pre- 
cedent ; 
Too  little  did  they  look,  and  that  too  late. 
On  that  strong  rock  whereon  the  Lord  thy 

fJod 
Hath  Miilt  His  Holy  Church. 
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NAPOLEON. 

Something  of  this 
I  have  heard  in  happier  seasons. 

BISHOP. 

Hear  H  now 

In  the  dark  day  of  thine  adversity. 

0  Sire,  by  him  who  holds  the  blessed  Keys, 
Christ's  Vicar  on  the  earth  for  blinded  men, 

1  do  conjure  thee,  hearken — vrith  my  month. 
Though  I  am  weak  and  low,   the  Holy 

Church 
Cries  to  her  erring  son ! 

NAPOLEON. 

Well,  wen,  he  hears. 

BISHOP. 

Thou  smilest,  Sire.    With  such  a  smile,  so 

grim, 
So   bitter,   didst  thoa  mock  our  blessed 

cause 
In  thy  prosperity. 

NAPOLEON. 

False.  Bishop,  false ! 
I  made  a  bloody  circle  with  my  sword 
Round   the   old    Father's   head,  and    so 

secured  him 
Safe  on  his  tottering  Seat  against  the  world, 
When  all  the  world  cried  that  his  time  was 

come. 
What  then  ?    He  totter'd  on.     I  could  not 

prop 
His  Seat  up  with  my  sword,  that  Seat  being 

built, 
Not  on  a  rock,  but  sand. 

BISHOP. 

The  world  is  sick 

And  old  indeed,  when  lips  like  thine  blas- 
pheme. 

Whisper  such  words  out  on  the  common 
air, 

And,  as  a  child, 

Blow  thy  last  hopes  away. 

NAPOLEON. 

Hopes,  hopes  1    What  hopes  ? 
What  knowest  thou  of  hopes  ? 

BISHOP. 

Thy  throne  was  rear'd 
(Nay  hear  me,  Sire,  in  patience  to  the  end) 


Not  on  the  vulgar  nnsibstantial  air 
A\liich  men  call  Freedom,  not  on  half  con- 
sent 
Of  nnbdjerers  —  tho'.   alas  I    thoa   hast 

stoop'd 
To  smile  on  onbefieveis — not  on  lives 
That  saw  in  thee  one  of  the  good  and 

i»ise. 
Not  wholly  on  the  watchword  of  thy  name  ; 
But  first  on  this — the  swords  thy  gold  could 

buy. 
And  most  and  last,  npon  the  hdp  of  those 
Who  to  remotest  comers  of  onr  land 
Watch  o'er  the  sonls  of  men,  sit  at  their 

hearths. 
Lend  their  solemnity  to  birth  and  death. 
Guide  as  they  list  the  motions  of  the  mind. 
And  as  they  list  with  darkness  or  with  light 
Appease  the  spiritual  hanger.     Where 
Had  France  been,  and  thoa,  boasted  Son 

of  France, 
For  nineteen  harvests,  save  for  those  who 

crept 
Thine  agents  into  every  cottage-door. 
Slowly  diffusing  thro'  each  vein  of  France 
The  sleepy  wine  of  empire  ?    Like  to  slaves 
These  served  thee,  used  thy  glory  for  a 

charm. 
Hung  up  thine  image  in  a  peasant's  room, 
Beside  our  blessed  Saints,  and  cunningly, 
As  shepherds  drive  their  sheep  unto  the  fold, 
Gather'd  thy  crying  people  where  thy  hand 
Might  choose  them  out  for  very  butchery. 
Nay,  more  ;  as  fearful  men  may  stamp  out 

fire. 
They  in  the  spirits  of  thy  people  killed 
The  sparks  of  peril  left  from  those  dark 

days, 
When  France  being  drunk  with  blood  and 

mad  with  pain 
Sprang  on  the  burning  pyre,  and  with  her 

raiment 
Burning  and  streaming  crimson  in  the  wind, 
Curst  and  denied  her  God.    They  made 

men  see, 
Yea,  in  the  very  name  of  Liberty, 
A  net  of  Satan's  set  to  snare  the  soul 
From  Christ  and  Christ's  salvation  :  in  their 

palms 
They  welded   the   soft   clay   of  popular 

thought 
To  this  wish'd  semblance  yet  more  cun« 
j         ningly ; 
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BISHOP. 

Look  not  on  these,  thy  crownM  peers,  for 

aid, 
But  inward.     Read  thy  heart. 


It  is  a  book 


NAPOLEON. 

I  have  studied  somewhat  deeply. 

BISHOP. 

In  thine  heart, 

Tho'  the  cold  lips  might  sneer,  the  dark 

brow  frown, 
Wert  thou  not  ever  one  believing  God? 

NAPOLEON. 

I  have  believed,  and  do  believe,  in  God. 

BISHOP. 

For  that,  give  thanks  to  God.     He  shall 
uplift  thee. 

NAPOLEON. 

How? 

BISHOP. 

By  the  secret  hands  of  His  great  Church. 
Even  now  in  darkness  and  on  tilths  remote 
They  labour  in  thy  service  ;  one  by  one 
They  gather  up  the  fallen  reins  of  power 
And  keep  them  for  thy  grasp  ;  so  be  thou 

sure. 
When  thou  hast  woven  round  about  thy  soul 
The  robe  of  holiness,  and  from  the  hands 
Of  Holy  Church  demandest  thy  lost  throne. 
It  shall  be  hers  to  give  thee. 

NAPOLEON. 

In  good  truth, 
I  scarce  conceive  thee.    What,  degenerate 

Rome, 
With  scarce  the  power  in  this  strong  wind 

of  war 
To  hold  her  ragged  gauds  about  her  limbs ; 
Rome,  reft  of  the  deep  thunder  in  her  voice, 
The  dark  curse  in  her  eye;  Rome,  old, 

dumb,  blind, — 
Shall  Rome  give   Kingdoms? — Why,  she 

hath  already 
Transferred  her  own  to  Heaven. 

BISHOP. 

Canst  thou  follow 
The  coming  and  the  going  of  the  wind, 
Fathom  the  green  abysses  of  the  seii  ? 


For  such  as  these,  is  Rome  :— the  voice  of 

God 
Sounding  in  darkness  and  a  silent  place  ; 
The  morning  dew  scarce  seen  upon  the 

flowers. 
Yet  drawn  to  heaven  and  grown  the  thunder- 
bolt 
That  shakes  the  earth  at  noon.     When 

man's  wild  soul 
Qutches  no  more  at  the  white  feet  of  Christ ; 
When  death  is  not,  nor  spiritual  disease  ; 
When  atheists  can  on  the  black  mountain 

tops 
Walk  solitary  in  the  light  of  stars, 
And  cry,  '  God  is  not ' ;  when  no  mothers 

kneel 
Moaning  on  graves  of  children ;  when  no 

flashes 
Trouble  the  melancholy  dark  of  dream  ; 
When  prayer  is  hush'd,when  the  Wise  Book 

is  shut — 
Then  Rome  shall  fall  indeed :  meantime  she 

is  based 
Invulnerable  on  the  soul  of  man, 
Its  darkest  needs  and  fears  ;  she  doth  dis- 
pense 
What  soon  or  late  is  better  prized  than 

gold,— 
Comfort  and  intercession  ;  for  all  sin 
She  hath  the  swiftest  shrift,  wherefore  her 

cUents 
Are  those  that  have  sinned  deeply,  and  of 

such 
Is  half  the  dreadful  world ;  all  these  she 

holds 
By  that  cold  eyeball  which  hath  read  their 

souls, 
So  that  they  look  upon  her  secretly 
And  tremble, — while  in  her  dark  book  of 

Fate 
E'en  now  she  dooms  the  Teuton. 

Enter  a  MESSENGER. 
NAPOLEON. 

Well,  what  news? 

MESSENGER. 

'Tis  brief  and  sad.    The  mighty  Prussian 

chiefs, 
Gathering  their  fiery  van  in  silence,  close 
Toward  the  imperial  City — in  whose  walls 
T^reason  and  Rage  and  Fear  contend  toge- 
ther 


1 


■r6 
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fikft  hnBfer-scncken   vQlvea  ;  :uid  at  thor  : 

Echoed  fmm  Pans  \o  the  Vosi;es.  r  ranoe. 
r'aiiiiK^  ..er  t'omish  l     iuidrcti   roond  her 

knees. 
r.<oolis  at  the  tmmnlini?  nations.   .\II  is  stilL 
[Jke  to  '.hat    :iu-nce   .vhich  precedes  the 

-tiorm. 
.Vnd  ihakcs  the   forest  leues  wnhoat  i 


MESSCTCGOL 


Smbbom  as  ^rmits.  ':nic  ±e  •::tadei 
Is  foiiinq.     Wlthim    rntiimr 

nest. 
.\jid  rear  their  \-oimq  on  nnn.  \^ 

Bnt  snreftv  as  the  vapocoos  stonn  is  woven,  .  .    J^?!^.?"^  ^™ 

Tte  Geiman  .Ooses  round  the   ban   of    [^  thea^onisinydashof  befls 

liatn  seized  an  laome  :axr  oir.    ^ 


His  hiirruine  of  IIv^ 

Dost  tfaon  too  catch  the  .T^twmow  ojEka 

>x,VK)LEO?r.  the  time, 

\ToBiikop\    TTie  Tenton  thrives    AndringarneiaachoiT  peal? 
Under  the  rioom  ?e  spaice  of.  I  llESSE^lGEB. 

I  To  Mtuen^er)    WtHL  ipeak  on  !  My  Qc^e, 

r^MslwmiK  stxH  --tanda. 

Mfiirrtm^.  like  kine  that  ^ee  the  j^Bthecin^  ;  NiVFOLBQN. 


doods 
And  shelter  oeath  ^he  ihade  'if  rocks  and 


And  fhm? 


Thf  tfaBorons  people  fir  before  the  ]oimd 
Of  tbeapproachmi;  rootsteps.  ytekaxa^  -voods 
For  ihelter,  sainnt;  conies  for  rheir  food. 
And  sleeping  like  the  beasu  ;  some  tare  in 

caves, 
F^wtnc  th«  whoU-wme  air.  hushing  the  cnes    "^^X  liegemen  to  the  ieaih 


MESSENGES. 

Pent  op  in  Virc. 
bf  a  river  of  itron:^  IhneSk 
Raiainr  is  faiiht'txi  to  the  cause  and  thf». 
And  from  his  prison  'loth  prodaim  hunseifL 
And  .ill  the  Iiost  ^if  Fn^nclimen  at  his  batik. 


Of  iofanu  lest  the  rourrteiDas  fioe  ^Uumld 
hear; 

^0mm  yaaxia  rmM  and  «mth,  their  frighted 
<?jFes 

fjM  baeknranl,  vinth  iheir  wretched  home- 
hold  nooiin  ; 

And  whrrv*  th«*s^  dwelt  most  hiesc  beneath 
rhy  nile, 

Thu  ^'^irrman  Irjpon";  thnv*»,  let  \on/^  like 
iwin^! 

Amid  rlu»  (ifMn  r/  har/'»ii,  in  thwr  trark 

(>5ivin^  (he  \mrMtn^  run,  .ind  rh<*  rhitrch 

A«>  rhAt  the  p1f*nt<v>tm  Utnds  that  rrJIed  in 

^/jni\A  fhy  •jr»h\^AiVAW  (  if/.  !»»•  full  \MtH 
Ih  ijfmmn,  CO  rapine,  (i^  r^lomicy, 

0  fr/f  f/ne  >•/»!»  r*<  *m;.ir«».  fhjif  irifh  lif^ 

1  mif(M  rfjTtVffr^  fh.  *  v/tr^w  I    'Ti«  »  •f*'^ 
f;y  whi^.h  wj  af  wit.'hied  1 


NAPOLEON. 

Wliy.  thatliaA 
.ioonds  3amewhat  blither.     Well  ? 


MESSENGES. 

Foom  his  lone  zste 
The  old  Itaiixm  Red-nhirt  in  his  .ige 
Hath  cniwrd,   tfao'  ackiy  and  intfrm,    ta 

France. 
i\nd  slowly  there  his  leonine  feacnrs  bxeed 
Hope  in  the  amid  people,  who— 

N-VPOLEON. 

Enon^  I    I  Exit  Meisat^itr, 
That  tnne  is  fiat  and  tame. 

En^Ur  a  ^f  ES5EXGEX. 

What  man  an  thoQ 

Iwi^  I  had  di^  at  Weissenborj. 
Wh«V«  Mi  \y^  \AtteM\y  firld  I  \»J  for  dead. 
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France, 
Forgetful  of  Ihy  gracious  ycara  of  reign, 
Fiiiless  as  a.  sated  harlot  a 
When  ruin  ovcrtaktih  him  whose  hand 
linth  loaded  her  with  geou,  shameless  and 


The  street 

gate 
They  pluct  the  imperial  eagles,  trampling 

Into  the  bloody  mire ;  thy  flags  and  pennqna, 
Tom  from  their  vauUtge  in  Ibc  wind,  ore 

In  mockery  round    the    bt^gar'a    ragged 

And  thine  imperiaj  imaged  in  stone. 
Dash'd  from  their  lofty  places,  strew  the 

grotind 
In  shameful  niin.  AH  the  ragged  shout. 
While  Trochu  from  the  presidential  SRit 
Proclaims  the  erapre  dead,  and  calleih  up 
A  new  Republic,  in  whose  chairs  of  office 
Thine  enemies,  scribblers  and  demagogues, 
Simon.  Garobclta.  Favre,  and  linked  with 

The  miserable  Rochcforl,  trembling  grasp 
The  reins  of  power,  unconscious  of  the  scorn. 
That  doth  already  doom  ihem.    To  their 

Come  humming  back,  vain-drunken,  all  the 

Whom  in  thine  hour  of  glory  Ibou  didst 

With  careless  arm-sweep  from  thy  festal  cup; 
Shoulder'd  by  mobs  the  pigmy  Blane  de- 


claim 


The  h 


B-btaln'd  Hugo  shrieks  a  mani.t 


In  concert,  and  the  scribblers,  brandishing 
Their  pens  like  valiant  lilliputians 
Against  the  Teuton  giant,  fiajilically 
Scream  chorus.    Coming  with  mock-bumble 

eyes 
To  the  Republic,  this  sham  shape  of  straw. 
This  ttuff'd  thing  of  a.  harlot's  camisal, 
1  be  dilt'tLinte  tons  of  Orleans,  kneeling. 
Proffer  forsooth  their  swords,  which  being 

Tlir.7   sho.iLhc   ehapf^llen   and   with  bows 

wilhdraw 
Hacii  to  Iheir  picluics  and  per/Umciy. 


For  n: 


uudesL    With  a  tongue 


Whose  knell  th 

Our  enemy  shall  hkc  the  ant-eater 
Devour  these  insect  nilers  suddenly. 
{Aside)  N'ow,   may  the  foul  6end  blacken 

aU  the  air 
Above  these  Frenchmen,  with  revolt  and 

Darken  alike  the  wits  of  friends  and  foes, 
V^'ith  swift  confusion  and  with  an.-irchy 
Disturb  their  fretful  counsels,  till  at  last, 
Many-longued.  wild-bair'd,  mad,  and  hoT' 

rible 
With  fiery  eyes  and  naked  crimson  hmbs, 
Upriseth  the  old  Spectre  of  the  Red, 
And  as  of  yore  lifts  up  the  shameful  knife 
To  stab  imhappy   France :   then,    in   her 

Fearful  and  terror-stricken,   France  ibat! 


call 
On  him  who  gave  her  n 

yen  IS— 
And  he  may  rise  again. 


n  plenteoul 


Who  in  the  name  of  France  curses  French 

50ub  this  day  ? 
How  !   shall  the  tempter  curse?    Silence; 

Turn  we  our  faces  hence  white  with  a  wild 

Westward  we  lift  our  gaze  till  the  straining 

balls  Hash  fire. 
Westward  we  look  to  France,  sadly  we  watch 

and  mark  : — 
Far  thro'  the  pilch-blnck  air,  like  breaking 

foam  in  the  d-irk, 
Cometh   and   goetfa   a   light    across   the 

stricken  kind, 
And  we  hear  a  distant  voice  like  the  wash 


Set  the  cannon  on  the  heights,  and  under 
Lei  the  blade  moal  gape,  the  black  giavei 
gro*t 

Now  let  Ihimder 
Aonver  back  the  l&uader  of  the  foe) 
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The  mufiled  drum  dotb  sound  reveille  in 
The  chain'd  balloon  doth  swing,  while  ni 


Wc 


sky. 


t:  the  bi 


lie  bound  upleaps  into  Ihe 
ightcning  dawn,  the  dimly 


dappled 
The  shapes  wilh  arms  outstrelch'd  thai  on 

the  housetops  stand. 
The  eyes  that  ttun  to  meet  with  one  quick 

flash  of  fear 
The  birds  thai  sad  and  slow  wing  nearer 

O.courage  1  all  is  »-cll— yea,  let  your  hearts 

North,    south,    east,    west,    the    souls    of 

Frenchmen  are  as  fire. 
The  reaper  leaves  the  wheat,  Ihe  workman 

leaves  his  loom, 
Tho' Ihe  black  priest  may  frown,  who  heeds 

his  look  of  gloom  ? 
Fkish  Ihe  wild  tidings  forth  I  ring  them  from 


See  I   how   northward   Ibe   wild   heavens 
ligllo,, 

Red  as  blood  Ihe  fierce  aurora  waves, 
Let  it  bathe  us  strong  in  tilood  and  brighten 

Sweet  with  resurrection  on  our  graves. 
Lighten,  lighten. 
Scroll  of  God  ! — unfold  above  and  brighlen. 

Light  the  doom  of  moDBrcbt  and  ihdr 

This  is  a  day  indeed— be  sure  thai  God  can 


twice,  and  he 


Who  for  Ihc  Mag  of  Stars  strikes  with  his 
Nay.  not  a  foe  shall  live  to  tell  if  France  be 
If  the  wild  cause  be  loM,  only  the  gmve 


:e  embrace  shall 


O  Spirits,  turn  and  look  no  more  and  hark 

A  Hand  is  flashed  before  our  eyes,  a  Shape 

goes  sadly  by. 
And  as  it  goes,  it  looks  on  as  with  eyes  that 

And  bitter  as  the  death-cry  sounds  the  echo 

O  look  no  more  and  seek  no  more  to  read 

"ns  slorm  this  night  on  the  world's  sea. 

The  Lord  hath  sent  His  breath  abroad,  and 

Amid  the  tempest  Liberty  flies  hke  a  white 

sea-bird. 
And,  while  the  heavens  are  lorn  apart  and 

the  fierce  waters  gleam. 
Doth  Dp  and  down  the.furn.w'd  waves  dart 


with  a 


O  bow  the  head,  and  dose  the  eyes,  and 

pray  a  quiet  prayer, 
Bui  let  the  bitter  curse  of  Man  go  by  upon 


ighiy 


None.    Yel  I  know  n< 
A  nation,  thas  miraculously  strengthcn'd 
And  acting  in  Ihe  fiercesi  wrath  of  love. 
Hath  risen  ere  this  above  calamity, 
Yea  out  of  anguish  conjured  victory. 
If  strength  and   numbers,    if  the  i 

hands 

Of  Ihe  Uriarcus,  shall  decide  the  day. 
Then  surely  as  the  sun  sets  France  must 

fall; 
If  love  or  prayer  tan  make  a  miracle 
And  bring  an  angel  down  to  strike  for  ber, 
Tlien  France  may  ilse  a^ain. 


;2o 
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NAPOLEON. 

Have  we  not  proved 
Her   children    cowards?     V^n,   by  ciod ! 

Like  dops 
That  rend   the  air  with   wmth   upon  the 

chain, 
And  bcinjj  loo«r»n'd  ^link  l>*»fon»  the  thief, 
They  fail'd  mo — tho«ve  who  ]»*d  nnd  those 

who  follow'd  ; 
Scarce  knowing  friend  from  foe,  while  inch 

by  inch  j 

The  Gfmifin<?  i\\c  their  rnnks  as  a  slow  fire 
Dcvoumh  wind-blown   wh*»at.     I    cannot 

tnist 
In  PYince  or  Kp'nrhmen. 

OFFirFR. 
Sire 


NArOLKON. 

\\n>y  dost  thou  hang 
Thy  head,  old  friend,  and  look  upon  the 

ground  ? 
Nay,  if  all  Frenchmen  had  but  hearts  like 

thine, 
Then  P'rance  were  ble«>t  in  vooth,  and  I.  its 

master, 
Were  safe  against   ihc  '^words  of  all  the 

world. 

OFFIf  EK. 

Sire,  'iw.is  not   that  I  meant— my  life  is 

yours 
To  give  or  take,  to  blame  or  praise  :    I 

bhish'd 
Not  for  myself,  but  France. 

NAPOLEON. 

Then  hadst  thou  cause 
F«ir  f'rims(»n  (■h«'»'ks  indeed. 

Oi  KICKR. 

Sire.  ,»s  I  live. 
■flioM  wr<»np;fsi  her!     The  lireast  whereon 

we  gp'w 
Sucklfd  no  cow.ird-.     For  one  diwy  hour 
Trance  tofter'd,  and  lookd  bark  ;  but  now 

indc'd" 
She  liath  ari«wn  to  the  very  h«Mght 
Of  her  great  \v  ril 

■  f  I',  f'wi  I  iff.     Slv-  it;  lost  ; 
She  (lid  b<;tMy  Ikt  rriast'-r.  and  sliall  die. 


OFFICES. 

Not  France  betrayed  tliee.  Sire  ;  but  nuber 

those 
Whom    thy  most   noble    natnre,    rojmnf 

])ased 
Above  saspicion  and  perAdioas  fear, 
Welcom'd    unto    thy    council ;    not    poor 

France, 
Whose  bleeding  wounds  speak  for  her  loud 

as  tongues. 
Bit  at  the  hand  that  raised  her  up  so  hi|i|^ ; 
Not  France,  but  bastard  Frenchmen.  doiUilf 

damn'd 
Alike  by  her  who  Kare  them,  and  by  thee 
Who  fed  them.     These  betza>-ed  thee  to 

thy  doom. 
And  falling  clutch' d  at  thine  imperial  crown. 
Dragging  it  ^%ith  them  to  the  bloody  dust : 
But  these  that  held  her  arms  like  bands  of 

lead 
Being  torn  from  off  her.  France,  unchain'd 

and  free. 
Uplifts  her  pale  front  to   the   stars,    and 

stands 
.Serene  in  doom  .-xnd  danger,  iind  sublime 
In  resurrection. 

NATOLEON. 

How  the  popular  taint 
r'orrupts  the  whole«;ome  matter  of  thy  mind ! 
This  would  Ixj  treason,  friend,  if  we  were 

strong — 
Now  'tis  less    perilous      the   commonest 

wind 
(Jan  blow  its  scorn  upon  the  fallen. 


OFFICER. 


Sire. 


Behold  nie  on  my  knees,  tears  in  mine  eyes, 
And  sorrow  in  my  heart  My  life  is  thine. 
My  life,  my  heart,  my  soul  are  pledged  to 

thine ; 
And  triply  now  doth  thy  cdamity 
Hold  me  thy  slave  and  M^rvant.     If  I  pmv. 
lis  that  thou  mayst  arise,  and  thon  sh^ilc 

rise  ; 
And  if  I  praise  our  common  mother,  France, 
Who  for  the  moment  hath  forjjot  her  lord, 
Tis  th.it  my  soul  rejoices  for  thy  sake. 
That  when  thou  comest  to  thine  own  again 
T'hy  realm  shall  Ih*  a  realm  regenerate, 
Bnpti'^ed  a  fair  thing  worthy  of  thy  love 
III  its  own  blood  of  direful  victory. 


The  fool  of  destinv. 


In  reading  ihal  abstruse  astrology 
Whereby  our  cunning  politicians  cast 
The  fate  of  Kings.   France  roijed  in  victory 
Is  France  for  ever  lost  to  our  great  house. 
France  fallen,  is  France  that  with  my  secret 

I  may  uplift  again.     But  tell  thy  (ale 
Most  frcoty  -  let  ihy  soul  beat  its  free  wings 
Before  me  as  It  lists.      Come  I   as  Ihou 


;— she  hath  at  lisl 
ilimp.     Proceed. 


To  her 

low 

My  brcl 

Even  in 

Old   Uhrich   ivill 

Starves  unsubdue 
1.00k  on  in  won 


me,  Frenchman ;  aud 
B,  and,  both  greal  and 


Flocks  to  the  pi-tly  standard  of  hr!  town  ; 
The  many  looms  of  the  great  factory 
Stand  wlent,  hut  the  fiery  moulds  of  chy 
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I   [he  blinding 


Are  fashioning  cannon. 

Ate  sharpening  steel.     In  every  market- 

Peasani  and  prince  arc  drilling  sdc  by 


Bounteously,   (rcely.      I  have  heard  that 

Dofling  the  holy  cassock  secrelly, 
Shouting   uplift   the   sword,   and   crying 

To  aid  ihem  strike  for  France.    Only  the 

Only  the  scum,  shrink  now  1  fdr  even  women, 
Catching  the  noble  fever  of  the  lime, 
Buckle  the  war-belts   round   their  lovets' 

And  clapping  hands,   with  mingled  cries 

Urge  young  and  old  :igainst  the  enemy. 


,  while  the  dull  enemy 
er  at  such  strength  ii 

;  the  glittering  hosts  a 

ith  a  watchful  hand  and 


r  so  much  thunder  may  the  lightning 
spring  I 
I  know  how  France  can  thunder,  and  I 
have  felt 
ow  women's  tongues   can   urge.      But 
what  of  Paris  ? 
What  of  the  City  of  Light  ?    How  doth  It 

bear 
The  terror  and  ibc  agony  1 


Tlic  captain  of  the  citadel  at  I  Jion, 
Soon  as  tlio  foeman  galher'd  on  his  walls 
riuniCil  the  hidden  mine,  and  Frank  aj 

Teuton, 
With  that  ihcy  strove  for,  slrew'd  the  path 

From  Paris  to  the  Vosges,  loud  and  wild 
The  tocsin  rings  to  arms,  and  on  the  fields 
The  fat  ripe  ear  empties  itself  unreapt, 


Most  bravely. 
As  doth   become   the   glorious   heart  of 

Strong,  fearless,  throbbing  with  a  nuutial 


Though  eveti  now  the  sharp  steel  pricks  the 
To  stab  It  In  its  strength. 

KAPOLBOK. 

Who  bold*  the  rdn* 
Within  the  gates? 
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Upon  the  coming  Teuton  :  all  w-as  still 
!  And  dreadful :  but  the  citizens  in  silence 
-  DrHlcd  in  the  s^-juaies  ;  on  the  great  boule- 
vard gTonj»5 


S*  ■  •  \\"»-v  ^  -u  'lorx     ^^"^J^  <5  together.  i»-ith  their  laces  pale 

.  -    ,  \ "  .  *V    v^^    At  white  heat ;  in  the  silent  theatre. 

^'                                                         Don  1:1  bv  limps,  were  women,  wives  and 
sO  ?  ,  • 


mothers. 
Siki:i^-  working  for  thdr  wotmded  sons 


also 
OumlvtiJi?    K.vVc:o::?    A'.'.  O.rsc  gor/J<s 

StinT^r.>h>     A:..i    I>.;'.-^>     Hath  the    And  bushiiids ;  in  the  churches  too  they 

A  Kat  Amosxj:  t'^i*  *:^v'-<  -  »^^-v  of  ri=k 
Wnh  tbcci^ci*.v:u" 


v^i  J  IvIKK 


sat 

And  wrought,  while  e\-cr  and  anon  a  foot 
Rc=g  on  the  pax-enicnt,  and  with  sad  Tx:d 
ejTK 

j  Tber  tsm'd  to  see  some  arm^  citizen 
;  Kne>el  at  his  orisons  or  \-espers.     Nightly, 
Ere  the  mcon  rose,   the  City  slept  like 

Yrt  Ai  .i  l:.^r.  *'«ps.  >»iih  half-shut  c\-es. 


\N  \ii  \S-  '» '  ■  N- -^  'v  ^  '■'.  --A-  N  — ,.'»  '  .'.■i>     Hcarlri  c-ijh  murmur  on  the  weary  wind, 
I  .i>V-»l  iV.U'..»  *  v^    .^^  •.-'•>  -:  ■■      "  -•v^     Oroochir.^  and  ready  for  the  spring.    Each 


I  aii»  :'-. ;  V  ■  --:r\  c.irti  come  rxmibling  in, 
Ar.i  the  scvrcd  country-folk,   wth  large 

A- Jl  v';xr.  r.'.ou:hs,  who  flock'd  for  shelter, 


\l.k>  Ua'^  l^.,■  .!.».:...  '.^  .'  .  ..v:':  xh»'..  "^  .--..:>" 

Nv»l  ^vMv  iu>  *  Oji'v*  -  to:  >hc  •.>Iv'.:aI  'A'v.r.xl 
Aiul  .inu\l  iiuivvii'M^e  oti  e\c:>  >;vls\ 
llui\gcr  ,»\vl  lhii>l  nu>  >'.iy  hv*r.   not  the 

Ami  ere  ihe  foeuuns  fvx^t  is  hoArvl  \%  ■;!:.:'.. 

I*ari>  will  >|Mtiij;  xijvi*  \w.  \\\\wta\  p>ro 

And  follow  llojK'  lo  htuvcn.     Uo:  wcx-k  I  Still.  »is  I  am  a  soldier,  saw  no  face 

walk'd  ITvit  IvX>k  d  c.ipiiulation  :  rather  saw 

Keading  men's  facis  in  l!u*  >*.'ont  ftrv^vti,  l>.e    knitted    e>-ebrow  and    the  clenched 

And,  as  1  am  a  soKlior.  ^\\\  in  none  t<eth. 

Fear  or  capiiuUtion  :  vcrv  l.arlots  i  The  stealtl:y  band  that  lingered  uiih  the 

Crieil  in  their  >hanu'  thc5ni.:mo  of  Liberty.  sworxl. 

And.  hustled  from  the  gatoi.  shriokd  out  a  The  eve  that  glanced  as  swift  as  Hunger's 


""■—5'  ■■5> 

H^'rr.hJe  :..vr4:>  of  the  enemv 

Who  h-a,'.  i-.'vcured  their  fields  and  happy 

rr.ev.  >-.'./..~'v  '.:<e  a  low  earthquake  came 
I'Sf  nir.i.^u:  :h.;t  the  foe  was  at  the  gates  ; 
An»l  vhr.-.hri:  r^  cuhedral  roof  that  night, 
I  «!•  thtf  :\  :ch-bLick  distance  sown  with  fire 
v.V.<ttu»  rho-sphcnesocnt  like  the  midnight 

4^'a. 
And  hearvi  at  :r.t-.'rv-als  m>-sterious  sounds, 
I  ^kc  !.ir-c3f  thur.icr.  or  the  Atlantic  wa\-es 
v'*a>h  "«:   on  some   great    headland  in  a 

^«\  •  •  -  • 

v'ooio  sr.'.ot''.et  d  from  afar.     But.  lingering 

>vt. 
I  h,;*a:*ttNi  tl;e  great  City  in  dbguise. 
While  si'enily  the  tit.il  rings  were  wx>und 
I  .ArvHmd  ahout  it  bv  the  Teuton  hosts  : 


vur-;  • 


i 


doih 


THE  FOOL   OF  DESTINY. 


Towards  the  baltlements.  Thco  (for  atlast 
A  voice  was  raised  against  my  life)  I  sought 
Trochii,   my  schoolfellow    and    friend    in 

And,  lliough  his  brow  darkened  a  moment's 

He  knew  me  faithful  and  reached  out  his 

To  savQ  me.     By  his  secret  help  I  found 
A  place  in  a  balloon,  that  in  the  dusk 
Tri  daylighl  rose  upon  a  moaning  wind 
And  drifted  southward  with  Ihe  drifting 

clouds ; 
And  as  the  white  and  frosty  ifaylight  grow. 
And  opening  crimson  as  a  rose's  leaves 
The  clouds  to  eastward  parted.  I  beheld 
The  imperial  City,  gables,  roofs,  and  spiraa. 
White  and  fantastic  as  a  city  of  dream. 
Gleam  orient,  while   Ihe   muffled   drums 

Sounded  reveille  ;   then  a  ted  flash  and 


eatli 
Of  vapour  broke  ai 


»  the  01 


ini  and  lagging  wearily  behind, 
without  the  City  seemed  as  hushl 
I  or  death.     Bui  as  the  reddening 


\a.y  hidden   in   their  strength ;    only  the 

watch-fire 
Gleam  d  here  and  there,  only  from  place  to 


iigh 


S    of    5 


move,  and 

glimmered  dimly  back  from  bidden 
^fullest  sight  of  all,  miles  to  the 
lark  line  of  the  fo< 

I   htnicd,   and  to  the   drivii 


Cast  blood-red  p 

day. 
Meantime,   like 


Andsr 


mlderi 


The  white  stars  like  to  tapers  burning  out 
Above  the  region  of  the  nether  storm, 
And  the  illimitable  elber  groviing 
Silent  and  dark  in  the  deep  wintry  dawn, 
EHlir  a  AtCSSENCER. 


Most  weighty  news,  my  liege, 


Romans  embracing  shout  for  Liberty  ; 
From  Florence  lo  Messina  bonfires  blire. 
And  rockets  rise  and  wild  shouts  shake  the 

And  with  the  thunder  in  his  aged  ears. 
Surrounded  by  his  cold-eyed  Cardinals. 
Clutching  his  spiritual  crown  more  close. 
Trembling  with  dotage,  sils  the  grcy-haired 

Pope 
Anathematising  in  the  Vatican.         [Eiit, 


For  in  the  day  of  judgment  It  shall  be 
Better  with  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.    Wait  I 
This  is  Ibe  twilight :  red  will  rise  the  dawn. 


Peace,    friend ;    yet   if  it  ease  thy   heart, 

I  would  to  God,  I  did  believe  in  God 

.\s  thou  dost.    Twilight  surely— lis  indeed 

A    twilight — and   tlierein  from   their  fair 

Kings  shoot  hke  stars.     How  many  nights 

of lale 
The  heavens  have  troubled  been  with  fiery 


.**. 


barta 
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Wi^h  characters  like  monstrous  hieroglyphs. 
And  the  aurora,  brighter  than  the  day 
And  red  as  blood,  has  burst  from  west  to 
east 

OFFICER. 

I  do  believe  the  melancholy  air 
Is  full  of  pain  and  portent. 

NAPOLEON. 

Would  to  God 
I  had  more  faith  in  God.  for  in  this  work 
I  fail  to  trace  His  hand  ;  but  rather  feel 
The  nether-shock  of  earthquake  ever>'where 
Shaking  old  thrones  and  new,  those  rear'd 

on  rock 
As  well  as  those  on  sand.     All  darkens  yet, 
And  in  that  darkness,  while  with  checks  of 

snow 
The  affrighted  people  gaze  at  one  another, 
The  Teuton  still,  mouthing  of  Deity, 
Works  steadfastly  to  some  mysterious  end. 
My  heart  was  never  Rome's  so  much  as  now. 
Now,  when  she  shares  my  cup  of  agony. 
Agony  I    Is  this  agony  ?  then  indeed 
All  life  is  agony. 

OFFICER. 

Your  Imperial  Highness 
Is  suflfering  I    Take  comfort,  Sire. 

NAPOLEON. 

It  is  nought — 
Only  a  passing  spasm  at  the  heart — 
*Ti«  my  disease,  comrade  ;  'tis  my  disease! 
Ko  leavo  me  :  it  is  late  ;  and  I  would  rest. 

OFFICKR. 

God  In   his  gracious  goodness  give  thee 

hnilth  t 

NAPOLEON. 

Tmy  that  He  may  ;  for  I  am  deeply  sick — 
'l*(»o  Jilfk  for  «iirgrry— too  sick  for  drugs — 
Ton  sick  for  man  in  hoal.    'Tis  a  complaint 
Ineidrnt  lo  our  house  ;  and  of  the  same 
Mine  lm|x'rlal  uncle  died.        [Exit  Officer. 

I'm  nee  in  the  dust, 
Wllh  tlic  dark  Spectre  of  the  ftcd  above 

hrri 
Homr  fallen  I    Aye  mc,  well  may  the  face 

of  heaven 
r.iirn  like  a  fiery  seroU.     Had  I  but  eyes 
'Jo  rrnil  whose  name   is  written  next  for 

donrii  I 


The  Teuton's?    Oh  the  Serpent,  that  has 

bided 
His  time  so  long,  and  now  has  stabbed  so 

deep ! 
Would  I  might  bruise  his  head  before  I  die  1 

\ExiL 

Night,    Napoleon  sUeping.    Chorus  of 

Spirits. 

A  VOICE. 

What  shapes  are  ye  whose  shades  darken 
his  rest  this  night  ? 

CHORUS. 

Cold  from  the  grave  we  come,  oat  of  the 
dark  to  the  Ught 

A   VOICE. 

Voices  ye  have  that  moan,  and  eyes  ye  have 

that  weep. 
Ah  !  woe  for  him  who  feels  such  shadows 

round  his  sleep  ! 

CHORUS, 

Tho'  thou  wert  buried  and  dead. 

Still  would  we  seek  thee  and  find  thee, 
Ever  there  follows  the  tread 

Of  feet  from  the  tomb  behind  thee  ; 
Sleep,  shall  thy  soul  have  sleep  ? 

Nay,  but  be  broken  and  shaken. 
Gather  around  him  and  weep, 

Trouble  him  till  he  awaken. 

A    VOICE. 

Who,  in  imperial  raiment,  darkly  frowning 

stand. 
Laurel- leaves  in  their  hair,  sceptred,  yet 

sword  in  hand  ? 

ANOTHER   VOICE, 

Who  in  their  shadow  looms,  woman  eyed. 

woe-begone. 
And  bares  his  breast  to  show  the  piteous 

wounds  thereon  ? 

CHORUS. 

Peace,  they  are  Kings,  they  are  crowned  ; 

Kings,  tho'  their  realms  have  departed. 
Realms  of  the  grave  they  have  found. 

And  they  walk  in  the  same  heavy-hearted. 
Sleep  ?  did  their  souls  have  sleep  ? 

Nay,  for  like  his  was  their  being. 


THE  FOOL  OF  DESTINY. 


Awake  him  lo  hearinK  and  scptng. 

Greater  than  ihou  I  fell.     Die  ;  for  thy  day 

Thou  reap  Ihe  world  wiih  swords?   Ihoa 

wear  ihc  robe  1  noro? 
Up  like  llie  bird  of  Jove,  I  rose  from  heighl 

to  licight. 
Poised   on  the  heavenly  air,    eyes  to  (he 

blood-red  Iij>hl : 
Swifl  came  the  flash  of  wralh,  one  long- 

atenging  glare— 
Dowrt  like  a  stone  1  fell,  down  thro'  the 

Dark  burnt  the  hesven  above,  red  ran  Ihe 

light  of  day. 
In  the  great  square  of  Rome,  bloody  I  fell, 

K  ings  of  the  realms  of  fear. 

Each  the  sad  ghost  of  the  other. 
One  by  one  step  near, 

Look  in  the  eyes  of  a  brother. 
Hush  1  draw  ncnrer  and  speak — 

And  ere  he  wakelh  each  morrow 
Blow  on  his  bloodless  cheek 

With  Ihe  chilly  wind  of  yotit  sorrow. 


Greater  than  thou  1  (elL    Die,  Icanis,  and 

give  place. 
TAnu  lake  from  my  cold  grave  the  glory  and 

Out  of  the  fire  I  came,  onward  thro'  fire  I 

Under  my  path  earth  burnt,  o'er  it  the  pole 

Sun  of  the  earth,  I  leapt  up  thro'  the  won- 
dering sky, 
Naming  my  name  with  God's,  Kings  knell 

Aye  ;  but  my  day  declined  ; — to  one  glad 

cry  of  the  free 
My  blood-red  simset  died  on  the  etemat  Sea. 


And  thou,   with  blcci 


I  am  that  Maximilian,  miserably  slain. 


;ss  ones  whom  he  hath 
k. 

n  hath  doom'd,  S[ririts, 
? 

—(hey 

O  latest  come,  and  what  are  ye  ?    Why  do 

O  hush  1     O  hush  !  ilicy  come  lo  speak  the 
bilteresl  curse  of  all. 

With  ^n  and  Death  our  mothers'  milk 

The  womb  wherein  we  grew  from  hour 

Gatber'd  pollution  dark  from  Ihe  polluled 

Bcude  our  cradles  naked  Infamy 
Caroused,  and  Lust  sal  smiling  hide- 
ously- 
We  grew  like  evil  weeds  apace,  and  knew 

With  incantations  and  with  spells  most 

The  fount  of  Knowledge  where  we  migbl 

have  drank. 
And  teamt  to  love  the  taste,  wu  hidden 

from  our  eyes  ; 
And  if  we  learn  d  lo  spelt  out  mitten 

Thy  slaves  were  by,  and  ive  had  books  to 
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We  drank  of  poison,  cv'n  as  flowers  drink 

dew  ; 
We  ate  and  drank  of  poison  till  we  grew 
Noxious,  polluted,  black,  like  that  whereon 
wc  fed  ; 
We  never  felt  the  light    and  the  frer 

wind — 
Sunless  wc  grew,  and  deaf,  and  dumb, 
and  blind — 
How  should  we  dream  of  God,  souls  that 
were  slain  and  dead  ? 
Love  with  her  sister  Reverence  passed 

our  way 
As  angels  pass,  unseen,  but  did  not  stay — 
We  bad  no  happy  homes  wherein  to  bid 
them  dwell ; 
Wc  tum'd  from  God's  blue  heaven  with 

eyes  of  beast. 
We  heard  alike  the  atheist  and  the  priest, 
And  both  these  lied  alike  to  smooth  our 
hearts  for  Hell. 
Of  some,  both  Soul  and  Body  died  ;  of 

most, 
The  Body  faiien'd  on,   while  the  poor 
ghost, 
Prison'd  from  the  sweet  day,  was  withering 
in  woe: 
Some  robed  in  purple  quaff 'd  their  fatal 

cup, 
Some   out  of   rubied  goblets   drank  it 
up— 
We  did  not  know  God  was ;  but  now,  O 
God,  we  know. 
Lambs  of  thy  flock,  but  oh !  not  white 

and  fair ; 
Beasts  of  the  field,  tamed  to  thy  hand,  we 
were  ; 
Not  men  and  women — nay,  not  heirs  to 
light  and  truth : 
Some  fattening  ate  and  fed ;  some  lav  at 

ease; 
Some  fell  and  linger'd  of  a  long  disease  ; 
But  all  look'd  on  tlie  ground — beasts  of  the 
field  forsooth. 

Ah  woe,  ah  woe,  for  those  thy  sceptre 

swayed. 
Woe  most  for  those  whose  bodies,  fair 

arrayed. 
Insolent,  sat  at  i-asc,  smiled  at  thy  feet  of 

pride  ; 
Woe  for  the  harlots  with  their  painted 

bliss ! 


Woe  for  the  red  vk  ine-oozing  lips  they  kiss ! 
Woe  fcHT  the  Bodies  that  lived,  woe  for  the 
Souls  that  died! 

SEMI-CIIOKUS    I. 

Tho'  thou  wert  buried  imd  dead. 

Still  would  they  seek  thee  and  find  thee. 
E\'er  there  follows  the  tread 

Of  feet  from  the  grave  behind  thee. 

SPIRIT  OF  HORTENSE. 

Woe  !  woe  !  woe  I 

SEMI-CHORUS  n. 

Ye  who  saw  sad  light  fall. 

Thro'  the  chink  of  the  dungeon  gleaming. 
And  watch'd  your  shade  on  the  wall 

Till  it  took  a  sad  friend's  seeming  ; 
Ye  who  in  speechless  pain 

Fled  from  the  doom  and  the  danger. 
And  dragging  a  patriot's  chain 

Died  in  the  land  of  the  stranger  ; 
Men  who  stagger'd  and  died. 

Even  as  beasts  in  the  traces. 
Women  he  set  aside 

For  the  trade  of  polluting  embraces. 
Say,  shall  his  soul  have  sleep, 

Or  shall  it  be  troubled  and  shaken  ? 

CHORUS. 

Gather  around  him  and  weep, 
Trouble  him  till  he  awaken. 

NAPOLEON  {awakening. 

Who's  there?    WTio  speaks?— All  silent 

O  how  slowly 
Moveth  the  dark  and  melancholy  night  I 
I  cannot  rest — I  am  too  sick  at  heart — 
I  have  had  ill  dreams.   The  inevitable  Eyes 
Are  watching,  and  the  weary  void  of  sleep 
Hath  voices  strangely  sad. 

[He  rises,  and  faces  the  chamber. 

O  those  dark  years 

Of  Empire  !     He  who  tames  the  tiger,  and 

lies 
Pillow'd  upon  its  neck  in  a  lone  cave. 
Is  safer.     Who  could  sleep  on  such  a  bed  ? 
Mine  eyes  were  ever  dry  of  the  pure  dew 
God  scatters  on  the  lids  of  liappy  men  ; 
Watching  with  fascinated  gaze  the  orbs, 
Ring  within  ring  of  blank  and  bestial  light. 
Where  the  wild  fur>'  slept :  seeking  all  arts 
To  soothe  the  savage  instinct  in  its  throes 
Of  passionate  unrest     One  co'd  hand  held 
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Sweet  morsels  for  the  furious  thing  to  lap. 
And  with  ihc  other,  held  behind  my  bact. 
I  clulch'd  the  secret  steel :  o(l.  lest  its  leetl 
Should  fasten  on  ils  master,  cunningly 
Turning  its  wrath  against  the  shapes  thai 

moved 
Outside  its  splendid  lair  I  until  at 
Let  forth  lo  the  mad  light  of  War,  it  sprang 
Shrieking  and  sought  to  rend  me.     O  thou 

Art  thou  so  wild  this  day?  and  dosi  thou 

thirst 
To  fij  on  Ihine  imperial  rulers  throat ? 
Why,  have  I  bidden  thee  '  down,' and  thou 

hasl  crouch 'd 
Tamely  as  any  hound  t   Thou  shall  crouch 

yeL 
And  bleed  with  shamcfuUer  stripes  I 

Let  me  be  calm. 
Not  bitter.  'TEs  loo  lale  for  biltemess. 
Yet  I  could  gnaw  my  heart  lo  think  hov 

Hath  fail'dmel  nay.  not  France,  but  rather 

Whom  to  high  oflices  and  noble  seats 

In  France's  name  I  raised.    I  bought  their 

What   soul   can   power   not  buy?— and, 


ild  things  scarcely 


But  French  mi 

Brulelike  yet  fierce,  mad  too  with  some 

few  hours 
Of  rushing  freely  with  an  angry  roar. 
These  must  be  awed   and  driven.     By  a 

scourge 
Dripping  with  s.Tnguine  drops  of  ihcit  own 


d  them  :  then  I  di 


them :  then  in 
deeming   thero 


e;   yea, 

became 
A  brood  of  lesser  tigers  hungering 
With  their  large  eyes  on  mine.    I  did  not 

buiM 
My  throne  on  sand  ;  no,  no, — on  Lies  and 

Weaker  than  sand  a  thousandfold  1 

In  this 
I  did  not  work  for  evil    Tho'  my  means 
!,  the  end  I 


Was  France's  weal,  and  underacaih  my  care 
She  grew  as  tame  as  any  fatted  calf, 
I  never  did  believe  in  that  stale  ciy 
Raised  by  the  newsman  and  ihc  demagogue, 
Though  formineendslcouldciy  'Liberty  I' 
As  loud  as  any  man.    Tbe  dralT  of  men 
Are  as  mere  sheep  and  kine,  with  heads 


I   tamed   them, 
wholly  mine 
I  sought  to  snatch  a  little  brief  repose  ; 

'     I  groan  they  found  me,  and  I 

hey  scem'd  to  suffer  pain  I  said 
'  Loosen  the  yoke  a  little,'  and  'twas  done, 
And  ihcy  could  raise  their  heads  and  gaie 

And  the  wild  hunger  deepen'd  in  their  eye* 
While  fascinated  on  my  throne  I  sal 
Forcing  a  melancholy  smile  of  peace. 
O  had  I  held  the  scourge  in  my  right  hand, 
Tighten'd  the  yoke  instead  of  loosening. 
It  bad  not  been  so  ill  with  me  as  now  I 
But  Kly  found  me  with  her  sister  Fear, 
And  lured  me.    He  who  silteth  on  a  throne 
Shotild  have  no  counsellors  who  come  in 

But  rather  that  still  voice  within  his  brain, 
Imperturbable  as  his  own  cold  eyes 
And  viewless  as  his  coldly-flowing  blood  r 
Rather  a  heart  as  strong  as  the  great  heart 
Driving  the  hot  life  through  a  lion's  thews ; 
Rather  a  will  that  moves  to  its  desiic 
As  steadfast  as  the  silent-footed  cloud. 
What  peevish  humour  did  my  mother  mix 
With  that  immortal  ichor  of  our  race 
Which  unpolluted  fill'd  mine  uncle's  veins? 
Hi  lash'd  the  world's  Kings  lo  his  triumph- 

And  sat  like  marble  while  the  fiery  wheels 
Dript  blood  beneath  him  :   tho'  the  live 

enrth  shriek'd 
Below  him,  he  was  calm,  and  like  a  god 
Cold  to  the  eloquence  of  human  teors. 
Cold  to  tbe  quick,  cold  as  the  light  of  stars. 
Cold  as  the  hand  of  Death  on  the  damp 


Cold  as  Death  brooding  oi 

In  the  while  after-dawn, — from  weM  to  tt 

Royal  he  nioved  as  the  red  wintry  niq. 
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He  never  flatter'd  Folly  at  his  feet ; 

He  never  sought  to  syrup  Infamy  ; 

He,   when  the  martyrs  curst  him,   drew 

around  him 
The  purple  of  his  glory  and  passed  on 
Indifferently  like  Olympian  Jove. 
There  v^'as  no  weak  pbcc  in  the  steel  he 

wore, 
Where  women's  tongues  might  reach  his 

mighty  heart 
As  they  have  reach'd  at  mine.   O  had  I  kept 
A  heart  of  steel,  a  heart  of  adamant ; 
Had  I  been  deaf  to  clamour  and  the  peal 
Of  peevish  fools  ;  had  I  for  one  strong  hour 
Conjured  mine  imcle's  soul  to  mix  with 

mine, 
Sedan  had  never  slain  me  I    I  am  lost 
B)  thi^  damn'd  implements  mine  own  hands 

wix>ught — 
Things  that  were  made  as  slavish  tools  of 

peace. 
Never  as  glittering  weapons  meet  for  war. 
He  never  stoop'd  to  use  such  peaceful  tools ; 
But,  for  all  uses, 
Made  the  sword  serve  him— yea,  for  sceptre 

and  scythe : 
Nay  more,  for  Scripture  and  for  counsellor  I 

Yet  he  too  foil.     Early  or  late,  all  fall 
No  fruit  can  hang  for  ever  on  the  tree, 
IVilly  the  tyrant  and  the  martyr  meet 
NaKchI  at  Dw\lh's  door,  with  the  fatal  mark 
Iktth  brows  l)eing  branded.  I>oth  the  world 

thru  slay 
i)i>ly  its  unurv^ht?   l>>th  the  lightning  flash 
Sinito  Tivjiar  ami  span*  Brutus?    Nay,  by 

htMven ! 
Ixjilhvi  ihc  woiUl  kiH'ps  lor  its  paracletes 
\\\\  uux'  niorr  subtle  niul  mort'  piteous  doom 
Thau  It  iU>.|H*nM*s  to  its  torturxTs. 
"riUMiuH.  with  his  toot  on  the  world's  neck, 
SnuU'ih  hJH  \'\\\v\  snulo  and  growcih  grey, 
llitlt  lU'iul  aliiMily  with  the  weight  of  years 
hilnkln^  the  iloath  ho  is  tiK^  frail  to  feel, 
Wlillr  In  l»i"»  noon  ol  life  the  .Man  Divine 
ll.uli  (lunl  in  rtl^^;ui^h  at  JerusiUem. 

\lie  i>f^n\  ti  Life  of  Jtsus  and  reads, 
A  Urn  SI  pause. 

\.  '  '..',  »l.r  I  iiiton  works,  crafty  and  slow, 
-...     .M^.  t'.  i>it'.ii»^.  (|ue.siioning, 

.  v,'\<r\\iy.  which  rcdccni'd  the 


Dwindles  into  a  phantom  and  a  nanicw 
Shall  he  slay  Kings,  and  spare  the  King  ol 

Kings  ? 
In  her  fierce  madness  France  denied  her 

God, 
But  still  the  Teuton  doth  destroy  his  God 
Coldly  as  he  outwits  an  enemy. 
Yet  doth  he  keep  the  Name  upon  his  lips. 
And  coldly  dedicating  the  dull  deed 
To  the  abstraction  he  hath  christen'd  *  God,' 
To  the  creation  of  his  cogent  brain. 
Conjures  against  the  blessed  Nazarene, 
That  pallid  apparition  masculine, 
That  shining  orb  hemm'd  in  with  clouds  of 

flesh  ; 
Til],   darkcn'd  with  the  woe  of  his  own 

words, 
The  fool  can  turn  to  Wilhelm's  wooden 

face 
And  Bismarck's  crafty  6yes.  and  see  therein 
Human  regeneration,  or  at  least 
The    Teuton's     triiunph    mightier     than 

Christ's. 
Lie  there.  Iconoclast  1    Thou  art  thrice  a 

fool, 
Who,  having  nought  to  set  within  its  place 
But  civic  doctrine  and  a  naked  sword. 
Would  tear  from  out  its  niche  the  piteous 

bust 
Of  Him  whose  face  was  Sorrow's  morning 

star. 

[  Takes  up  a  second  Book,  and  reads, 

Mark,  now,  how  speciously  Theology, 
Leaving  the  broken  fragments  of  the  Life 
Where  the  dull  Teuton's  hand  hath  scatter *d 

them, 
Takes  up  the  cause  in  her  high  fields  of  air. 
'  Darkness  hath  lain  upon  the  earth  like 

blood, 
And  in  the  darkness  human  things  had 

shriek' d 
And  felt  for  God's  soft  hand,  and  agonised. 
But  overhead  the  awful  Spirit  heard. 
Yet  stirr'd  not  on  His  throne.    Then  lastly. 

One 
Dropt  like  a  meteor  stone  from  sxms  afar. 
And  stirred  and  strctch'd  out  hands,  and 

lived,  and  knew 
Tliat  He  indeed  had  dropt  from  suns  afar. 
That  He  had  fallen  from  the  Father's  breast 
Where  He  had  slumber'd  for  eternities. 
Hither  in  likeness  of  a  Man  He  came^ 
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He.  Jesus,  wander'd  forth  from  heaven  and 
"  Lo,    I,   ihe  deaihk5S  one,   will  live  and 


Fvi 

mils 

suffer- 

-Gixid  ordains 

0  suffer— 

Uur 

pom 

ofeon 

nci  shall  1 

le  suffering, 

There  w 

I  wo  IV 

cet,  a-d 

c  wi 

hear  my 

And  my  low  tones  shnll  echo  on  Ihro'  lime. 
And  one  sahalion  proved  in  fatal  tears 
Be  the  salvation  of  Humanity." ' 

Ah   old  Theology,  Ihou  slrikest  home  I 
•Evil  WI  j(j/suffer— Good  offl'flisjio  suffer  — 
SajFsl  thou?    Did  He  then  ijuaff  His  cup 

of  tears 
Freely,  who  might  have  dash'd  it  down,  and 

The  world  was  ready  vrith  an  eanhly  crown. 
And  yet  He  wore  it  not.  Ah,  He  was  wise. 
Had  He  but  sat  upon  a  hurnan  (hrone. 
With  all  the  kingdom's  bcgga"  «•  His  feel. 
And  all  its  coffers  open  al  His  side. 
He  had  died  more  shameful  death,  yea.  He 
had  fallen 

Rule  the  world  with 


Love 


ji-age  human  nature  with  a  kiss  ? 


Ordain'd  lo  do  and  sulTer,  not  to  reiga. 

My  good  physician  bade  me  search  in 

For  solace.    Can  1  find  it  ?    Verily, 
From  every  page  of  all  man's  hand  hath 


s' Vanity  1 


A  dark  (ace  frowns,  a  vi 

There  is  one  Book— on 

Pnsseth  the  understanding  and  appeaseth 

The  miserable  hunger  of  the  heart — 

Behold  it— wriltea  with  the  light  of  stan 

By  God  in  the  beginning. 

{Looks forth.    A  starry  night 

I  believe 


He  passeth  not  as  men  and  syslems  pass. 
For  while  all  change  the  Law  by  which  they 

change 
Survives  and  is  for  ever,  being  God. 


But  is  as  nothing  lo  ihal  Central  Law 
Whereby  we  cannot  die. 

Gleami  ng  wilh  meanin  gs  mystically  wrought, 
Haih  been  from  Ihe  beginning,  and  shall  be 
Until  the  end.  How  many  awe-struck  eyes 
Have  look'd  and  spelt  one  word — ihe  name 

of  God, 
And  call'd  it  as   (hey  listed.  Law,  Fate, 

Change, 
Aitd  marvell'd  for  its  meaning  till  they  died. 
And  others  came  and  stood  upon  their 

And  read  in  their  turn,  and  marvelling  gave 

The  Kings  of  Israel  watch'd  it  widi  wild 

Madden'd,  and  cried  the  Name,  and  drew 

the  sword. 
Above  the  tented  plain  of  Troy  it  bent 
After  the  sun  of  day  h,id  set  in  blood. 
The  superstitious  Roman  look'd  hy  night 
And  trembled.     All  these  faded  phantom- 
like. 
And  lo  1  where  it  remaineth,  watch'd  wilh 

As  sad  as  anyof  those  this  autumn  night,— 
The  Higher  Law  writ  wilh  the  hght  of 

Stats 
By  God  in  the  beginning.  .  .  . 

Let  me  sleep  I 
Or  I  shall  gaze  and  gaie  till  I  grow  wild 
And  never  sleep  again.     Too  much  of  God 
Maketh  the  heart  sick.     Come  ihin  forth. 

Thou  silent  spell  wrang  from  the  blood-red 

Wilh  power  to  draw  the  curLilns  of  Ihe  soul 
And  ^ut  the  inevitable  Eyes  aw.iy. 

Dead  mother,  al  thy  knees  I  said  a  prayer — 
Lead  me  not  into  temptation,  and.  0  God. 
Deliver  me  from  evil.     Is  it  too  Lite 
To  murmur  it  this  night?    This  night,  O 


Wbate'er  Thou  ai 


and  wberetoe'er  Thon 


yB«dta 
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This  night  at  least,  when  I  am  sick  and 

fallen, 
Deliver  me  from  evil ! 

CHORUS. 

Under  the  Master's  feet  the  generations 
Like  ants  innumerably  come  and  go : 

He  leans  upon  a  Dial,  and  in  patience 
Watches  the  hours  crawl  slow. 

In  His  bright  hair  the  eternal  stars  are 
burning, 
Around  His  face  Heaven's  glories  bum 
sublime : 
He  heeds  them  not,  but  follows  with  eyes 
yearning 
The  Shadow  men  call  Time. 

Some  problem  holds  Him,  and  He  follows 
dreaming 
The  lessening   and  lengthening  of  the 
shade. — 
Under  His  feet,  ants  from  the  dark  earth 
streaming. 
Gather  the  men  He  made. 

He  heeds  them  not  nor  turns  to  them  His 
features — 
They  rise,  they  crawl,  they  strive,  they 
run,  they  die  ; 
How  should  He  care  to  look  upon  such 
creatures, 
Who  lets  great  worlds  roll  by  ? 

He  shall  be  nowise  heard  who  calls  unto 
Him, 
He  shall  be  nowise  seen  who  seeks  His 
face ; 
The  problem  holds  Him — no  mere  man 
may  woo  Him, 
He  pauscth  in  His  place. 

So  hath  it  been  since  all  things  were  created, 
No  change  on  the  immortal  Face  may 
fall. 
Having  made  all,  God  paused,  and  fasci- 
nated. 
Watch'd  Time,  the  shade  of  all 

Call  to  the  Maker  in  thine  hour  of  trial, 
Call  with  a  voice  of  thunder  like  the  sea  : 

He  watches  living  shadows  on  a  Dial, 
And  haih  no  cars  for  Ihce. 


He  watches  on— He  feels  the  still  hours 
fleeing. 

He  heeds  thee  not,  but  lets  the  days 
drift  by; 
And  yet  we  say  to  thee,  O  weary  bemg, 
Blaspheme  not,  lest  thou  die. 

Rather,  if  woe  be  deep  and  thy  soul  wander. 

Ant  among  ants  that  swarm  upon  a  sod« 
Watching  thy  shadow  on  the  grass-blade, 
ponder 

The  mystery  with  God. 

So  may  some  comfort  reach  thy  soul  way- 
faring. 
While  the  days  run  and  the  swift  gk>ries 
shine, 

And  something  God-like  shall    that  soul 
grow,  sharing 
The  attitude  divine. 

Silent,  supreme,  sad,  wondering,  qtiiescent« 
Seeking  to  fathom  with  the  spirit-sight 

The  problem  of  the  Shadow  of  the  Pi:esent 
Bom  of  eternal  Light 


THE   TEUTON  MONOLOGUE. 
(1870.) 

To  stand  this  night  alone  with  Destiny. 
Alone  in  all  the  world  beneath  the  stars. 
And  hold  the  string  that  makes  the  puppets 

dance. 
Is  something ;  but  to  feel  the  steadfast  will 
Deepen,  the  judgment  clear  itself,  the  gaze 
Grow  keener,  all  the  purpose  that  was  dim 
Brighten  distinct  in  the  serene  still  light 
Of  conquest— that  is  more ;  more  than  all 

power, 
More  than  lip-homage,  more  than  crowns 

and  thrones, 
More  than  the  world  ;  for  it  is  life  indeed. 
O  how  the  dreams  and  hopes  and  pLms 

cohere  1 
How  the  great  phalanx  broadens  !     Like  a 

wave 
It  washes  Europe,  and  before  its  sweep 
The  lying  idols,  based  on  quicksand,  shift, 
Totter,  and  fall :  strewn  with  the  wreck'd 

and  dead, 
It  shrieks  and  gathers  up  a  flashing  crest 
In  act  to  drown  the  lingering  life  of  France, 
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Tide  of  the  Tculon,  is  il  wondeiful 
The  grand  old  King  sees  in  thy  victory 
The  strength  and  wrath  of  God  ? 

Here  then  I  pause, 
And  (le(  mo  whisper  it  lo  mine  own  heart) 
I  tremble.  1  have  played  with  fire  ;  behold, 
It  hath  devour'd  God's  enemy  and  mine  ; 
Anil  lamely  nt  my  liidding  crouchelh  now 
With  luminous  eyes  haU  dosed.    I'his  tire 

is  Truth, 
And  by  il  1  shall  i^se  or  falL     This  fire 
Is  very  God's — I  know  it ;  and  Ihtis  far 
God  to  my  ke^pin  ^  hnih  committed  iL 
What  next?  and  next?    There  at  my  feet 

Bound,  stricken,  screaming, — yonder,  good 

Pluckl  of  his  fangs,   the  imperial  Adder 

Tame  as  a  mouse,     I  have  struck  down 

these  twain. 
The  Liar,  and  the  crealure  of  the  Liar  ; 
I  have  slain  these  twain  with  an  avenging 

And  while  I  stand  victorious  comes  a  Voice 
Out  of  the  black  abysses  of  the  earth 
%Vhereat   I  pause  and  tremble.      'Tis  so 


'Twos  yeslermom  the  Man  of  Mysteries 


Fiance,  w  ounded,  dying,  stretch  d  beneath 

Gnaws  at  her  bonds  and  shrieks  in  mad 

(For  she  indeed  first  gave  (he  thing  a  name). 
And  even  the  wily  Russian,  with  his  yoke 
Prest  on  innumerable  groaning  necks. 
Sleek  like  the  serpent,  smooths  his  frosty 

To  listen,  fiercely  smiling  hisses  back 
The  strange  word  '  Libeny  I '  between  hia 

And  shivers  with  a  bitterer  sense  of  cold 
Than  ever  seiied  him  in  that  lonely  realm 
O'er  which  he  paceih  hungry  and  alone. 
Wliat  is  [his  thing  thai  men  call  '  Liberty'?    ■ 
Not  force,  not  tumult,  not  (he  wind  and 

And  tempest,  not  th ;  spitit  of  mere  Storm. 
Nol  Earthquake,  not  the  Lightning,  not 

smft  Fire, 
Not  one  of  these  \  but  mightier  &r  dian 

The  everlasting  principle  of  things. 
Out  of  whose  silence  issue  all,  the  rock 
Whereon  (he  mountain  and  (he  cta(er  stand, 
Tlie  adamantine  pillars  of  the  Earth. 
Deep-based  beneath  (he  ever-varying  air 
And  under  the  wild  changes  of  the  Sea, 
The  Inevitable,  the  Unchangeable, 
TTie   secret   law,    the   impulse,    and   the 

Whereby  men  live  and  grow. 


wind,  a 


in  the  ai 


A  tone  full  of  (he  < 
And  the  faint  whispers  from  ethereal  fields. 
A  cry  of  anguish  and  of  mystery 
Ivfhoed  by  the  Volcano  in  whose  depths 
The  monarchs  one  by  one  have  disappeared. 
And  men  who  hear  it  answer  back  one 


■  Libert) 


echo     (hrougb    their 


The  word  is  wsfted  on  from  vale  to  vale  : 
Heart-drowsy  Albion  answers  with  a  cheer. 
Feeble  yet   clear ;   the   great  wild  West 

fialy  thunders,  and  Helvetia 
Blows  the  wild  horn  high  up  Bmong  her 
hills; 


Then  I.  tl 


and  waves, 
Ye  froths  and  bubbles  on  the  sea,  ye  voices 
Haun(ing  the  fitful  region  of  the  air  I 
God  is  above  ye  all.  and  next  to  God 
The  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  beneath 
These  twain  (he  great  anointed  Kings  of 

Earth, 
And  ondemeaih  the   Kings  the  Wise  of 

Wit, 
And    undenicalb   the   Wise   the    merely 

Strong, 
And  least  of  all,  clay  in  the  hands  of  all. 
The  base,  the  miserable,  and  the  weak.' 
What,  then.is  this  that  ye  name  'Liberty'? 
There  is  evermore  a  higher.   Not  like  wuei 
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Beatmg  about  in  a  waste  sea  are  men. 
But  great,  small,  fair,  foul,  strong, 

miserable; — 
And  Liberty  is  law  creating  law 
Wbeietn  each  corporal  member  of  the  world 
FUletb  his  function  in  the  place  ordain'd. 
Child  at  the  knee.  look  in  thy  mother's 

(aot\ 
Bof-ftudent.  reverence  the  philosopher  ! 
Cknm,  till  the  earth,  and  let  the  market 

thrive! 
Citizen,  doflf  to  beauty  and  to  grace. 
To  antique  fame  and  holy  ancestry  f 
Nobles,  blood  purified  from  nmning  long. 
Circle  of  sanctity,  surround  the  King  ! 
King,  stand  on  the  bare  height  and  raise 

thine  eyes, 
For  there  si  is  God  above  thee,  reverencing 
The  perfect  Mirror  of  the  soul  of  things. 
Wherein  He  gazes  calmly  evermore. 
And  knows  Himself  divine  ! 

Thus  stands  for  ever 
Tlie  eternal  Order  like  a  goodly  Tree, 
The  root  of  which  is  deep  within  the  soil. 
And  lol    the  wind  and  rain  are  beating 

on  it, 
And  lightning  rends  its  branches  ;  yet  anon 
It  hangs  in  gorgeous  blossom  still-renewed, 
And  shoots  its  topmost  twig  up  through  the 

cloud 
To    touch    the   changeless   stars.       Herr 

Democrat 
Comet  with  his  blunt  rougli  axe.  and  at 

its  root 
Strikes  shrieking  ;  the  earth's  parrots  echo 

him  ; 
I  How  follows  blow  :  the  air  reverberates ; 
Hut  Ihw  Tree  siniuls.      Come  winds  and 

waves  and  lightnings, 
Come  axc-wicldtTs,  come  ye  iconoclasts, 
Ami  fci^nd  your  strengili  in  vain.    What ! 

yf  woul«l  Mrcti'h 
Thli  gooilly  trunk,  this  very  Iggdmsil, 
Hown  to  \\w  (lusty  level  of  your  lives, 
Would  Mtrew  thti  soil  wiih  the  fair  blooms 

thitrttuf, 
Would  tcMir  awuy  the  succulent  leaves  and 

mAko 
A  fMtal  chit  plot  (or  Silenus'  luiir, 
A  drunki^n  i;ai)An(l  for  the  Feast  of  Fools. 
(^,  yoiuit^r  blow  iho  branches  where  the 


!  Tremble  fike  ripen'd  fruit ;  yonder  the  Holy 
I  Gleam  in  the  sUrem  fohage.  sweet  and  f^  \ 
j  There  just  beneath  the  cknid,  most  dim 
I  in  height. 

The  flowers  of  monarchy  open  their  buds 
I  And  torn  their  starry  faces  upward  stilL 
Strike  at  the  root,  my  little  democrat, 
Down  with  them  !    I>own  with  the  whole 

goodly  Tree ! 
Down  even  with  that  fair  shoot  beyond  the 

cloud, 
Down  with  the  unseen  bloom  of  peffect 

height, 
Down  with  the  blossom  on  the  topmost 

twig, 
Down  with  the  light  of  God ! 

I  compare  farther 
This  Order  to  a  Man,  body  and  brain. 
Heart,  lungs,  eyes,  feet  to  stand  on,  hands 

to  strike. 
The  King  is  to  the  realm  what  conscience  is 
To  manhood :    the  true  statesman  is  the 
I  brain ; 

And  under  these  subsist,  greater  and  less, 
The  members  of  the  body  politic. 
Behold  now,  this  alone  is  majesty  : 
The  incarnate  Conscience  of  the  people, 

fixed 
Beyond  the  body,  higher  than  the  brain, 
Yet  perfect  fruit  of  both, — the  higher  sense 
That  flashes  back  through  all  the  popukir 

frame 
The  intuitions  and  the  lights  divine 
Whereby  the  world  is  guided  under  God. 
Nor  are  all  Kings  ancestral,  though  these 

same 
Are  highest.    Yonder  in  the  stormy  West 
The  plain  man  Lincoln  rose  to  majesty. 
Incarnated  the  conscience  and  the  niU 
Of  the  strong  generation,  moved  to  his  end. 
Struck,   triumph'd  in  the  name  of  Con« 

science,  fell, 
And  like  a  sun  that  sets  in  bloody  light, 
In  dying  darken'd  half  earth's  continents. 
.  .  .  What,  art  thou  there,  old  Phantom 

of  the  Red  ? 
Urge  on  thy  dreadful  legions,  for  in  truth 
There  is  no  face  in  France  this  day  with 

Ught 
So  troublous  to  the  eyes  of  victory. 
O  brave  one.  wert  thou  France's  will  and 

soul, 
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Why  we  might  tremble.    Lei  there  ri 


[n  conscience  and  as 
re  been! 


Asw 

And  it  might  slay  us  even  as  we  hnve  slain 
Imperial  France  and  the  Republic,  Now 
Supreme  we  stand,  our  symbol  being  the 

Our  King  the  hand  that  wields ;  in  that 

I  strike,  all  strike,  yea  every  Teuton  slrikes. 
Reason  and  conscience  kniued  in  accord 
Are    deathless,    and    must    overcome    Ihe 
world. 


THE  REPLY. 


Dost  luminously  rise. 
With  royslic  characters  enwrought 
More  strange  than  all  poetic  thought  I 
Hear,  Heaven,  if  thou  canst  hear  I  and  s: 
Mark,  while  your  speechless  mystery 

He  stands  erect  this  solemn  hour 
In  reverent  insolence  of  power. 

OrJer  divine,  whose  awful  show 
Dairies  all  guess  or  dream  ; 

Sequence  unseen,  whose  mystic  flow 
Fulltts  the  immortal  scheme  : 

Thou  Law  whereby  alt  stand  or  stir,— 

Here  bre.-iihcs  your  last  interpreter  I 


With  diziy  joy  doth  ring : 
Reeause  at  the  false  Shepherd's  cry 
The  silly  sheep  still  throng  to  die  : 


While  empty  patriots  rat 
Because  humanity  is  still 
The  gull  of  any  daring  will ; 


Because  the  Tinsel  Order  stands 

A  little  longer  yet ; 
Because  in  each  etown'd  puppet's  hands 

A  laurel-sprig  is  sol. 
While  the  old  lame  device  consols 
The  draff  of  miserable  souls  ; 
Because  man's  blood  again  bathes  bright 

The  purple  and  the  throne. 
And  gray  fools  gladden  at  the  sight. 

And  maiden  choirs  intone  ; 
Because  once  more  the  puppet  Kings 
Dance,  while  Death's  lean  hand  pulls  the 

Because  these  things  have  been  and  are. 

And  oft  again  may  be, 
Dolh  this  man  swear  by  sun  and  star, 

And  oh  oat  God  by  Thee, 
Framing  to  cheat  his  own  shrewd  eyes 
His  fair  cosmogony  of  lies. 


ing. 


O  Lord  our  God  whose  praise  t 

Behold  he  deemeth  Thee 
A  Ultle  nobler  than  the  King, 

And  greater  In  degree. 
Set  just  above  the  monarch's  mind. 
Greater  in  sphere  but  tike  in  kind  I 
Ocalm  [ n tell igence  divine. 

Transcending  life  and  death. 
He  deems  these  bursting  bubbles  Thine, 

Blown  earthward  by  Thy  breath, — 
He  marks  Thee  sitting  well  content. 
Like  some  old  King  at  tournament. 
The  lists  are  set ;  upon  the  sod 

The  gleaming  columns  range  ; 
The  sign  is  giten  by  Thee,  O  God, 

From  Thy  Pavilion  strange  ; 
The  trumpets  blow,  Ihe  champions  meet, 
One  screams — Thou  smilesi  on  Thy  seat 
Behold,  O  God,  the  Order  blest 

Of  Thy  great  chivalry  ! 
See  tinsel  crown  and  glittering  crest. 

Cold  heart  and  empty  eye  I 
The  living  shout,  the  dying  groan, 
All  reddens  underneath  Thy  throne  I 

Accept  Thy  chosen  !  great  and  good. 
Vouchsafe  them  all  they  seek  1 

Deepen  their  purple  in  man's  blood  t 
Trumpet  them  with  man's  shriek  I 

f^nt  their  escutcheons  fresh,  O  Sire ; 

With  bean'i  blood  bright  and  ciinuoD  fir«  I 
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And  further,  from  the  fire  they  light 
Protect  them  with  Thy  hand, 

Beyond  the  bright  hill  of  the  fight 
Let  them  in  safety  stand  ; 

For  'twere  not  well  a  random  blow 

Should  strike  Thy  next-of-kin  below. 

OGod!  6  Father  I  Lord  of  Mi 
Spare  tis,  for  we  blaspheme, 

See, — for  upon  oxir  knees  we  fall, 
And  hush  our  mocking  scream — 

Let  us  pray  low  ;  let  us  pray  low  ; 

Thy  will  be  done ;  Thy  Kingdom  grow  I 

Blue  arc  of  heaven  whose  lattices 
Are  throng'd  with  starry  eyes, 

Still  dome  that  over  earth  and  seas 
Doth  luminously  rise  ; 

Fair  Order  mystically  wrought, 

More  strange  than  all  poetic  thought 

He  fears  ye  all.  this  son  of  man. 

To  his  own  soul  he  lies, 
Ix)  i  trembling  at  his  own  dark  plan 

He  contemplates  the  prize  : 
He  has  won  all,  and  lo  !  he  stands 
Clutching  the  glory  in  his  hands  ! 

To  one,  to  all,  on  life's  dark  way, 

Sooner  or  late  is  brought 
The  silent  solemnising  ray 

Illuminating  thought ; 
It  shines,  they  stand  on  some  lone  spot, 
Its  light  is  strange,  they  know  it  not. 

Sleeps,  like  a  mirror  in  the  dark, 
The  Conscience  of  the  Soul, 

Unknown,  where  never  eye  may  mark, 
While  days  and  seasons  roll  ; 

But  late  or  soon  the  walls  of  clay 

Are  loosening  to  admit  the  day. 

Light  comes — a  touch— a  streak — a  beam 
Child  of  the  unknown  sky — 

And  lo  !  the  Mirror  with  a  gleam 
Flashes  its  first  reply  : 

Light  brighteneth  :  and  all  things  fair 

Flow  to  the  glass  and  tremble  there. 

O  I^rd  our  God,  Thou  art  the  Light, 

We  shine  bv  Thee  alone  ; 
Tho'  Thou  hast  made  us  mirrors  bright, 

The  gleam  is  not  our  own  ; 
lentil  Thy  ray  shines  sweet  and  plain 
All  shall  be  dark  as  this  man's  brain. , 

Thro"  huinnii  thought  as  thro  'a  cave 
Creep  gently,  l.iglii,  this  hour  ; 


Tho*  now  'tis  darker  than  the  graven 

There  lies  the  shining  power  ; 
Come !  let  the  Soul  flash  back  to  Thee 
The  miUion  lights  of  Deity  1 

THE  CITY  OF  MAI^. 

Comfort,  O  free  and  true  ! 

Soon  shall  there  rise  for  you 
A  City  fairer  far  than  all  ye  plan  ; 

Built  on  a  rock  of  strength. 

It  shall  arise  at  length. 
Stately  and  fair  and  vast,  the  City  meet  for 
Man! 

Towering  to  yonder  skies 

Shall  the  fair  City  rise. 
Dim  in  the  dawning  of  a  day  more  pure : 

House,  mart,  and  street,  and  square. 

Yea,  and  a  Fane  for  prayer — 
Fair,  and  yet  built  by  hands,  strong,  for  it 
shall  endure. 

In  the  fair  City  then 

Shall  walk  white-robed  men, 

Wash'd  in  the  river  of  peace  that  watereth  it ; 
Woman  with  man  shall  meet 
Freely  in  mart  and  street — 

At  the  great  council-board  woman  with  man 
shall  sit. 

Hunger  and  Thirst  and  Sin 
Shall  never  pass  therein  ; 
Fed  with  pure*  dews  of  love,  children  shall 
grow. 
Fearless  and  fair  and  free, 
Honour'd  by  all  that  sec, 
Virgins  in  golden  zones  shall  walk  as  white 
as  snow. 

There,  on  the  fields  around. 
All  men  shall  till  the  ground, 
Com  shall  wave  yellow,  and  bright  rivers 
stream  ; 
Daily,  at  set  of  sun, 
All.  when  their  work  is  done. 
Shall  vkratch  the  heavens  yearn  down  and  the 
strange  starlight  gleam. 

In  the  fair  City  of  men 

All  shall  be  silent  then. 
While,  on  a  reverent  lute,  gentle  and  low, 

Some  holy  Bard  shall  play 

Music  divine,  and  say 
Whence  those  that  hear  have  oome,  whither 
in  time  they  go. 


THE  CITY  OF  MAN^ODE   TO  AVGUSTE  COMTE. 


No  man  of  blood  shall  dare 

Wear  the  white  manlle  there  ; 

No  man  of  lusl  shall  walk  Id  street  or 

Yd  shall  the  Magdalen 
Walk  with  Ihe  citizen  ; 
Yet  shall  the  sinner  stand  giactoiis  and  pure 
ol heaiL 

Now,  white  days  come  and  go. 

Dolh  the  fair  Cily  grow. 
Surely  its  stones  are  laid  in  sun  and  moon. 

Wise  men  and  pure  prepare 

Ever  this  Cily  fair. 
Comfon,  O  ye  thai  weep :  ii  sball  arise  full 

When,  stalely,  fair,  and  vast. 
It  doth  uprise  at  last, 
Who  £hall  be  King  iheieof,  uy,  O  ye 

When  the  last  blood  Is  spilt, 

When  the  fair  Cily  is  buill. 

Unto  the  throne  thereof  the  Monarch  shall 


He  shall  arise  some  mom 
One  Soul  of  many  bom. 

Lord  of  the  realms  of  peace.  Heir  of  ll 
Crucified  1 
Obulbelingereth, 
Drawing  mysterious  brcalh 

In  the  dark  depths  where  he  was  cast  as  seei 
Strange  was  the  seed  to  sow. 
Dark  is  the  growth  and  slow  ; 


quick  indeed. 
Quicken,  O  Soul  of  Man  I 
Perfect  the  mystic  plan — 
Come  from  the  flesh  where  thou  art  darkly 

ise  men  and  pure  prepare 
er  thy  Cily  fair — 
Come  when  the  City  is  built,   sit   on  Ibe 
Throne  of  Thoughl. 
Earlh  and  all  things  that  be. 
Wail,  watch,  and  yearn  for  Ihee. 
To  thee  all  loving  things  stretch   hands 

Perfect  and  sweet  and  bright. 
Lord  of  the  Cily  of  Light. 
Last  of  the  flowers  of  Earth,  first  of  the 
fruits  ol  Heaven  I 


Songs  of  the  Terrible  Year. 

(1870.) 


Sonc^.'  Inasmuch  a$  th^  font 
BuUicatisi.  of  Victor  Hi^go'i 


jnofihc  'Dramn  oT  Kincs,' preceded  by  a 
Itr  Iht  ume  adniiralile  title,  The  '  Dnmrn 
DO  oDe  discarded  sooner  than  (he  aulhor ; 
btcauw,  alihough  wfitten  during  th«  tuD« 


Whatai 


10  walk  behind  sc 


ODE   TO    THE  SPIRIT  OF 
AUGUSTS   COMTE. 

SFiBfT  of  the  great  brow  1  Martyrs  and  prophets  bom 

Fire  hath  ihy  Cily  now  :  Out  of  hot  night  and  mom  : 

bhu  shakes  Ihe  sad  world  with  hlT  troubled     Have  we  forgot  them  yet  ?— these,  Ihe  gnat 
scream  1  friends  of  MatL 

O  spirit  who  loved  besi 
This  City  of  the  West, 
Harlt  1   loud   she  shnitered  cries  —  great 
Queen  of  Ihy  grcal  Dream. 


b^a 
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\'oltaire,  with  saddened  mouih,  but  eyes 
still  bright, 
Turgot,  Malesherbes,  Rousseau, 
Lafayette,  Mirabeau — 
These  pass  and  many  more,  heiis  of  large 
realms  of  Light. 

Greatest  and  last  pass  thou  / 
Strong  heart  and  mighty  brow. 
Thine  eyes  surcharged  with    love  of  all 
things  fair ; 
Facing  with  those  grand  eyes 
The  light  in  the  sweet  skies. 
While  thy  shade  earthward  falls,  darkening 
my  soul  to  prayer. 

Sure  as  the  great  sun  rolls, 
The  crown  of  mighty  souls 
Is   martyrdom,   and   lo  I    thou   hast    thy 
crown. 
On  her  pale  brow  there  weighed 
Another  such  proud  shade— 
O,  but  we  know  you  both,  risen  or  stricken 
down. 

Sinful,  mad,  fever-fraught, 
At  war  with  her  own  thought, 
Great-soul'd.  sublime,  the  heir  of  constant 
pain, 
France  hath  the  dreadful  part 
To  keep  alive  Man's  heart, 
To  shake  the  sleepy  blood  into  the  slug- 
gard's brain  ; 

Ever  in  act  to  spring. 

Ever  in  suffering, 
To  point  a  lesson  and  to  bear  the  load. 

Least  happy  and  least  free 

Of  all  the  lands  that  be. 
Dying  that  all  may  Uve,  first  of  the  slaves 
of  God. 

To  try  each  crude  desire 
By  her  own  soul's  fierce  fire, 
To  wail  and  watch  with  restless  brain  and 
heart. 
To  quench  the  fierce  thirst  never. 
To  feel  supremely  ever. 
To  rush  where  cowards  crawl — this  is  her 
awful  part 

Ever  to  cross  and  rack, 
Along  the  same  red  track, 
Genius  is  led,  and  speaks  its  soul  out  plain; 


Blessed  are  those  that  give — 
They  die  that  man  may  live. 
Their  crown  is  martyrdom,  their  privilege  is 
pain. 

Spirit  of  the  great  brow  f 

I  see  thee,  know  thee  now — 
Last  of  the  flock  who  die  for  man  each  day. 

Ah,  but  /  should  despair 

Did  I  not  see  up  there 
A  Shepherd  heavenly-eyed  on  the  heights 
far  away. 

No  cheat  was  thy  vast  scheme 
Tho'  in  thy  gentle  dream 
Thou  saw'st  no  Shepherd  watching  the  wild 
throng — 
Thou,  walking  the  sad  road 
Of  all  who  seek  for  God, 
Blinded  became  at  last,  looking  at  Light  so 
long. 

Yet  God  is  multiform. 
Human  of  heart  and  warm, 
Content  to  take  what  shape  the  Soul  loves 
best ; 
Before  our  footsteps  still, 
He  changelh  as  we  will — 
Only,-  with  blood  alone  we  gain  Him,  and 
are  blest 

O,  latest  son  of  her, 
Freedom's  pale  harbinger, 
I  sec  the  Shepherd  whom  thou  could'st  not 
find ; 
But  on  thy  great  fair  brow. 
As  thou  didst  pass  but  now, 
Bright  burnt  the  patient  Cross  of  those  who 
bless  mankind. 

And  on  her  brow,  who  flies 

Bleeding  beneath  the  skies. 
The  mark  was  set  that  will  not  let  her  rest — 

Sinner  in  all  men's  sight, 

Mocker  of  very  Light, 
Yet  is  she  chosen  thus,  martyr' d — and  shall 
be  blest. 

Go  by,  O  mighty  dead  ! 
My  soul  is  comforted  ; 
The  Shepherd  on  the  siunmit  needs  no 
prayers ; 
Best  worshipper  is  he 
Who  suffers  and  is  free — 
That  Soul  alone  blasphemes  which  trembles 
and  despairs. 


A   DIRGE  FOR   K/A^GS. 


A   DIRGE  FOR  KINGS. 

Strance  are  Ihe  bilter  things 
God  wienks  on  cnid  Kings  ; 
Sad  is  the  cup  drank  up 
By  Kings  accurst. 


And 


ih  avenge  m.in  s  wrong. 
St,  God  saith.  is  Death, 
Lite  the  worst. 


Sit  under  the  sweet  skies ; 
Think  how  Kings  set  and  rise, 
Think,  wouldst  thou  know  the  woe 

In  each  proud  hreasl  t 
Sit  on  the  heanh  and  see 
Children  look  up  lo  thee — 
Tbjnh.  wouldsl  thou  own  a  throne, 

Or  lowly  resl? 

Ah,  to  grow  old,  grow  old. 
Upon  0  throne  of  gold— 
Ah,  on  a  throne,  ao  lone, 

To  wcir  a  crown  ; 
To  watch  the  clouds,  (he  air, 
I^st  storm  be  breeding  there — 
Pale,  lest  some  blast  may  cost 

Thy  glory  down. 

'  He  who  with  miser's  ken 
Hides  his  red  gold  from  men. 
And  wakes  and  grieves,  lest  thieves 

Be  creeping  nigh  ; 
He  who  hath  murder  done. 
And  feara  each  rising  sun. 
Lest  it  say  plain  '  O  CaJn, 

Rise  up  and  die  I' 

These,  and  all  underlingi. 
Arc  blessedei  than  Kings, 
For  ah  t  by  weight  of  lale 

Witb  blood  and  gold  (hey  too 
Reckon  their  sad  days  (hro' — 
They  fear  the  plan  (rf  man, 
The  wmth  of  heaven. 

In  the  great  lonely  bed. 

Hung  rotind  with  gold  and  red. 

While  the  dim  light  each  night 

Burns  in  (he  room. 
They  lie  alone  and  see 
The  r;  slling  tapestry. 


Dost  thou  trust  any  man  ? 
Thou  dost  what  no  King  can. 
Friend  hast  thou  near  and  dca 

A  King  hath  none. 
Hast  thou  true  love  to  kiss? 
A  King  hath  no  such  bliss. 

Under  the  sun. 
Ah,  to  sit  cold,  sit  cold. 
Upon  a  throne  of  gold. 
Forcing  the  while  a  smile 

To  hide  thy  care  ; 
To  tasle  no  cup,  lo  ral 
No  food,  however  sweet. 
But  with  a  dteor  dumb  fear, 

Lest  Death  be  there  1 
Ah,  to  rule  men,  and  know 
How  many  wish  thee  low — 
That  'neath  the  sun,  scarce  om 

Would  keep  thee  high  : 

The  strife  of  all  things  free. 

To  dread  (he  mirth  of  Earth 

When  (hou  shal(  die  I      - 


wbed? 


Hast  thou  a  har< 
Hast  thou  thy  er 
And  hast  (hou  quaffed  thy  drauglit 

Of  water  dear? 
And  canst  thou  dance  and  sing? — 
0  blesseder  than  a  King  I 
O  happy  one  whom  none 

Doth  hate  or  fear  I 
Wherefore,  (hough  from  (he  strong 
Thou  sulTerest  deep  wrong, 
Tho'  Kingi,  wi(h  ire  and  lire. 

Have  wrough(  (hee  woe  : 
Pray  for  them  I  for  I  swear 
Deeply  they  need  thy  prayer- 
Most  In  their  hour  of  power, 

And  when  thou  easiest  down 
King,  sceptre,  throne,  and  crown, 
Pause  (hat  same  day,  and  pray 
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THE  PERFECT  STATE. 

Whebe  is  the  perfect  State 
Early  most  blest  and  late. 

Perfect  and  bright? 
Tb  wbere  no  Palace  stands 
Trembling  on  shifting  sands 

Morning  and  night. 
Tis  where  the  soO  is  free. 
Where,  iar  as  eye  may  see; 
Scattered  o'er  hiU  and  lea. 

Homesteads  abound ; 
Where  ckan  and  broad  and  sweet 
(Market,  square,  lane,  and  street. 
Belted  by  leagues  of  wheat). 

Cities  are  found. 

Where  is  the  perfect  State 
Early  most  blest  and  late. 

Gentle  and  good? 
'Tis  where  no  lives  are  seen 
Huddling  in  lanes  unseen. 

Crying  for  food ; 
Tis  where  the  home  is  pure, 
'Tis  where  the  bread  b  sure, 
'Tis  where  the  wants  arc  fewer, 

And  each  want  fed  ; 
Where  plenty  and  peace  abide. 
Where  health  dwells  heavenly-eyed. 
Where  in  nooks  beautified. 

Slumber  the  Dead. 

^VThere  is  the  perfect  State 
Unvexed  by  Wrath  and  Hate, 

Quiet  and  just  ? 
Where  to  no  form  of  creed 
Fetter'd  are  thought  and  deed. 

Reason  and  trust 
'Tis  where  the  great  free  mart 
Broadens,  while  from  its  heart 
Forth  the  great  ships  depart, 

Blown  by  the  wind  ; 
'Tis  where  the  wise  men's  eyes, 
Fixed  on  the  earth  and  skies. 
Seeking  for  signs,  devise 

Good  for  mankind. 

Where  is  the  perfect  State, 
Holy  and  consecrate. 

Blessedly  w^rought  ? 
'Tis  where  all  waft  abroad 
Wisdom  and  faith  in  God, 

Beautiful  thought. 


•Tis  where  the  Poet's 
Deepens  in  rererenoe. 
While  to  his  truths  intense 

Multitudes  turn. 
Wbere  the  bright  sons  of  ait. 
Walking  in  street  or  mart. 
Fed  numldnd's  reverent  heart 

Tremble  and  yean. 

Say.  is  the  perfect  State; 
Strong  and  sdf-adequate. 

There  where  it  stands. 
Perfect  in  praise  of  God, 
Casting  no  thoughts  abroad 

Over  the  lands  ? 
Nay :  for  by  eadi  man's  side 
Hangeth  a  weapon  tried ; 
Nay:  for  wise  leaders  gidde 

Under  the  Lord. 
Nor,  when  a  people  cries. 
Smiling  with  half-shut  eyes, 
Waiteth  this  State.— bat  flies. 

Lifting  the  Sword. 

Where  is  the  perfect  State? 
Not  where  men  sit  and  wait. 

Selfishly  strong ; 
While  some  lost  sister  State 
Crieth  most  desolate, 

Ruin'd  by  wrong  ; 
Not  where  men  cahnly  sleep, 
Tho'  all  the  world  should  weep 
Not  where  they  merely  heap 

Gold  in  the  sun  : 
Not  where  in  charity 
Men  with  mere  dust  are  free^ 
When  o'er  the  weary  sea 

Murder  is  done. 

Which  is  the  perfect  State? 
Not  the  self-adequate 

Coward  and  cold ; 
Not  the  brute  thing  of  health. 
Swollen  with  gather'd  wealth. 

Sleepy  and  old. 
Nay,  but  the  mighty  land 
Ever  with  helping  hand, 
Ever  with  flaming  brand. 

Rising  in  power : 
This  is  the  fair  and  great, 
This  the  evangel  State, 
Letting  no  wrong'd  land  wait 

In  the  dark  hour. 


THE  PERFECT  STATE— THE  TWO  VOICES. 


Ready  al  Freedom's  cry 
Forward  lo  fare  and  die. 

Over  Ihe  foam. 
Loving  Slates  great  and  small, 
Loving  home  besl  of  all, 
Yel  at  Ihe  holy  caU 

Springing  abroad  : 
This  is  the  royal  Stale, 
Perfect  and  adequate. 
Equal  to  any  fate, 

Chosen  of  God! 


THE  TWO   VOICES. 


FIRST  VOICE. 

Fly  to  me,  England  !    Hie  to  me, 

Now  in  mine  hour  of  woe : 
Haste  o'er  the  sea,  ere  I  die,  to  me ; 
SwifUy,  my  Sister  1  stand  nigh  to  me. 

Help  me  to  strike  one  blow  1 

Over  the  land  and  Ihe  water. 

Swifter  than  winds  can  go. 

Up  Ihe  red  furrow  of  slaughter, 

Down  on  the  lair  of  the  foe  ! 

Now,  when  my  children  scream  madly  and 

cling  10  me ; 
Now,  when  I  droop  o'er  the   dying  they 

Come  to  me,  England  I    O  speak  to  me, 
spring  lo  mc  I 
Hurl  the  assassin  low  I 


Woe  to  ihee?    I  w 


my  fond  heart  flow  to  theef 


They  fasten  my  hands  behim 


Alas,  what  availeth  roy  grief  while  I  sigh  for 

thee? 
Traitors  have  trapl  me — I  stnigg]e— I  cry 

for  thee — 
Come  10  thee.  Sister  ?    Yea,  were  it  lo  die 

O  that  my  hands  were  free  ! 


Pray  for  me.  Sister  1  say  for  ine 

tYayers  until  help  is  nigh  ; 
Send  thy  loud  voice  each  way  for  me, 
Trouble  the  night  and  the  day  for  me. 

Woken  the  world  and  the  sky : 
Say  that  my  heart  is  broken. 
Say  that  my  children  die  ; 
With  blood  and  tears  for  thy  token. 
Plead  till  the  nations  reply. 
Plead  to  the  sea,  and  the  earlh,  and  the  air 

for  me  I 
Move  the  hard  heart  of  Ihe  world  till  ll  care 

forme- 
Come  to  me,   England  1— at  least  say  a 
prayer  for  me. 
Waken  the  winds  with  a  cry  I 


Doom  on  me.  Hell's  own  gloom  on  me, 

Kood  and  a  lasting  blame  1 
Already  the  dark  days  loom  on  me, 
Cold  as  the  shade  of  the  lomb  on  me : 

I  am  call'd  by  the  coward's  name. 
Shall  I  hark  to  a  murder'd  nation? 

Shall  I  sit  unarm'd  and  lame  ? 
Then  woe  to  this  generation, 

Tho'  out  of  my  womb  they  came. 
Betrayed  by  my  children,  1  wail  and  I  call 

ears,  but  my  heart's  blood,  O  Sister, 
should  fall  for  thee. 
My  children  are  slaves,  or  would  strike  one 
and  all  for  thee : 
Shame  on  them,  shame  I  shame  I  shame  t 
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Fatal  win  be  the  stain  for  thee. 
Dying.  I  mourn  and  'plain  for  thee. 

Since  thou  art  left  so  low  : 
For  Death  can  come  once  only, 
Tho*  bitterly  comes  the  blow  ; 
But  Shame  abideth,  and  lonely 
Feek  a  sick  heart  come  and  ga 
Homeless  and  dtiless,  yet  I  can  weep  for 

thee ; 
Fast  comes  the  morrow  with  anguish  most 

deep  for  thee ; 
Dying.  I  mourn  for  the  sorrow  they  heap 
for  thee : 
Thine  is  the  bitterest  woe. 

VI. 

SECOND  VOICE. 

Moum  me  not,  Sister !  scorn  me  not ! 

Pray  jret  for  mine  and  me ; 
Tho'  Uie  old  proud  fame  adorn  me  not. 
The  sore  grief  hath  outworn  me  not : 

Wait ;  I  will  come  to  thee. 
I  will  rend  my  chains  asunder, 

I  will  tear  my  red  sword  free. 
I  will  come  with  mine  ancient  thunder, 
I  will  strike  the  foe  to  his  knee. 
Yea  !  tho'  the  knife  of  the  butcher  is  nigh 

to  thee ; 
Yea !    while    thou   screamest    and  echoes 

reply  to  thee  ; 
Comfort,  O  France ;  for  in  God's  name,  I 
fly  to  thee — 
Sword  in  hand,  over  the  sea ! 


ODE  BEFORE  FAR  IS, 

(December  1870.) 

City  of  loveliness  and  light  and  splendour, 
City  of  Sorrows,  hearken  to  our  cry  ; 
O  Mother  tender, 
O  Mother  marvellously  fair, 
And  fairest  now  in  thy  despair, 
Look  up  !    O  be  of  comfort !    Do  not 
die! 
IwCt  the  black  hour  blow  by. 

Cold  is  the  night,  and  colder  thou  art  lying. 
Gnawing  a  stone  sits  Famine  at  thy  feet 
Shivering  and  sighing ; 


Blacker  than  Famine,  on  thj  breast. 
Like  a  sick  child  that  will  not  rest. 
Moans  Pestilence ;  and  hard  by.  with 
fingers  fleet, 
Frost  weaves  his  winding-sheet. 

Snow,  snow !  the  wold  is  white  as  one  cold 
hly. 
Snow  :  it  is  frozen  round  thee  as  hard 
as  lead ; 

The  wind  blows  chilly  ; 
Thou  liest  white  in  the  dim  night 
And  in  thine  eyes  there  is  no  light. 
And  the  Snow  falleth,  freezing  00  thy 
head. 
And  covering  up  thy  dead. 

Ah,   woe !    thy  hands,   no  longer  flower- 
bearing, 
Press  stony  on  thy  heart ;   and  that 
heart  bleeds ; 
Thine  eyes  despairing 
Watch  while  the  fierce  Fire  clings  and 

crawls 
Through  falling  roofs  and  crumbling 
walls. 
Ah,  woe !   to  see  thee  thus,  the  uild 
soul  pleads. 
The  wild  tongue  intercedes. 

O,  we  will  cry  to  God,  and  pray  and  plead 
for  thee  ; 
We,  with  a  voice  that  troubles  heaven 
and  air. 
Will  intercede  for  thee  : 
We  will  cry  for  thee  in  thy  pain. 
Louder  than  storm  and  wind  and 
rain  ; 
WTiat  shape  among  the  nations  may 
compare 
With  thee,  most  lost,  most  fair  ? 

Yea,  thou  hast  sinned  and  fallen,  O  City 
splendid, 
Yea,  thou  hast  passed  through  days  of 
shamefullest  woe — 
And  lo !  they  are  ended — 
Famine  for  famine,  flame  for  flame. 
Sorrow  for  sorrow,  shame  for  shame. 
Verily  thou  hast  found  them  all  ; — and 
lol 
Night  and  the  falling  snow. 
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Let  Famine  ea(  th;  heart,   lel  Fiic  and 

Hold  tbee.  but  turn  thy  palieol  eyes 
and  see 
The  dim  5v,-eet  morrow. 
Better  be  thus  Ihan  what  thou  wast, 
Belter  be  stricken  and  overcast, 
Manyrd  once  more,  as  when  to  all 
things  free 
Thx  lips  cried  ■  Libcny  I ' 

Lei  the  Snow  fall  1  thou  shall  be  sweeter 
and  whiter  ; 
Let  the  Fire  bum  !  under  the  morning 

Thou  Shalt  look  brighter. 
Comfort  thy  sad  soul  through  the 

Turn  to  the  east  aod  piay  for  light ; 
Look  up  I    O  be  of  comfort  I    Do  not 

die! 
Let  the  black  hour  blow  by  I 


A   DIALOGUE  IN   THE  SNOW. 
(Defort  Paris,  December  1S70.) 


O,   I  AM  spent  I     My  heart  fails,  and  my 
Are  palsied.    Would  to  God  I  were  dead  I 

Stand  I    What  art  thou,  who  like  a  guilty 
Creepest  along  the  shadow,  stooplag  low  ? 


.  Now  stand  adde,  and  let  me  pass. 


O  coward  1  traitor  to  unhappy  France  ! 
Stand  forward  in  the  moon,  that  it  may  light 
The  blush  of  shame  upon  thy  gullly  cbeek  I 


ing. 
Nay,  look  your  611,  I  care  not— stand  and 

SISTERS. 

O  horror !  horror  I  who  hath  done  this  deed  ? 
What  say  ye  ?  am  I  fair  to  look  upon? 
The  dead  are  fairer.    O  unhappy  one  I 
Why  do  ye  shudder  ?    Am  I  then  so  fool? 

SISTERS. 

There  Is  no  living  flesh  upon  thy  bones. 


Famme  hath  fed  upon  m)F  limbs  too  long. 


Fire  lore  me,  and  what  blood  I  have  I  bleed. 


They  have  look'd  so  close  on  horror  and  so 

long, 
I  cannot  shut  them  from  it  till  I  die, 

Thou  crawlesl  like  a  man  whose  sick  limbs 
laiL 

Ha  !  Frost  Is  there,  and  numbs  me  like  a 


God  help  thee,  miseiable  one  ;  and  yet. 
Belter  if  thou  hadst  perishd  in  thy  place 
Than   live   inglorious,    tainted   with   thy 


Sh-tme  ?    I  am  long  past  shame.    I  know 
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iISTESS. 

O  do  not  weep  :     Yi:t  a-c  ire  vwping  toa 

DESERTER. 
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That  passed,  and  I 
Another  woman,  an 

And  children — she  was  fruilful— all  your 

Are  fmilful.  mark — thai  is  God's  blessing 

Well,  but  we  throve,  and  fatin'd  a  bit  o(  (and 
Out  yonder  by  the  City.     I  leani'd  10  love 
The  mother  of  my  little  ones.   Time  sped  ; 
And  then  1  heard  a  cty  actoss  the  fields. 
The  old  cry,  '  Honour,'  the  old  ciy,  '  For 

And  like  a  wolf  caughl  in  bis  lair  I  sbnuik 
And  shudder' d.     Il  grew  louder,  thai  curst 

Day  follow'd  day,  no  bells  rung  victoiy, 
Bui  there  were  funeral  faces  everywhere  ; 
And  then  I  heard  the  for  feet  of  the  (be 
Trampling  the  field  of  FraiKe  and  comiDg 

To  that  poor  field  I  sow'd.     I  would  have 

fled, 
But  that  they  ihrust  a  weapon  in  mine  hands 
And  bade  me  stand  and  Strike  'for  France.' 

I  laugh'd ! 
But  the  wolves  had  me,  and  we  screaming 

Into  the  City.     Shall  I  gorge  yoia-  SOuIs 


Fire,  Famine,  and  Frosl  have  got  me  ;  yet 

I  crawl. 
And  shall  crawl  on  ;  for  hark  yoa,  yester- 
night, 
Standing  within  the  City,  tick  at  heart, 
I  gated  up  eastward,  thinking  of  my  home 
And  of  the  woman  and  children  desolate. 
And  lo  I  out  of  the  darkness  nhere  I  knew 
Our  hamlet  lay  there  shot  up  flames  and 

A  bloody  light  along  the  arc  of  heaven  ; 
And  all  my  heart  was  sickea'd  imaware 
With  hunger  such  as  any  wild  thing  feels 
To  crawl  again  in  secret  10  the  place 
Whence  the  fierce  hunter  drove  it,  and  to 


If  its  young  live  ;  and  thither  indeed  I  fare ; 
And  yonder  flame  still  tlarelh,  and  I  crawl, 
And  I  shall  crawl  unto  it  though  I  die  ; 
And  1  shall  only  smile  if  Ihey  be  dead. 
If  I  may  merely  see  them  once  again, — 
For  come  what  may,  my  cup  of  life  is  ftdl, 
And  I  am  broken  from  all  use  and  will. 


Lean  on  os  I  Oh  thou  lost  0 


THE  PRAYER  IN  THE  NIGHT. 

Stars  Id  heaven  with  gentle  faces. 

Can  ye  see  and  keep  your  places  ? 
Flowem  that  on  the  old  earth  blossom, 
Can  ye  hang  on  such  a  bosom  ? 
Canst  thou  wander  on  for  ever 
Through  a  world  so  sad.  O  Riverf 
O  ye  fair  things  'nealh  the  sun, 
Can  ye  bear  what  Man  hath  done  f 


Day  by  day  the  fair  world  tumeth 

Dewy  eyes  to  heaven  and  yeameth, 

Day  by  day  the  mighty  Mother 

Sees  her  children  smite  each  other : 

She  moans,  she  pleails,  they  do  not  hear 

her— 
She  prays-the  skies  seem  gathering  near 

her— 
Yearning  down  diviner,  bluer, 
Baring  every  star  tmlo  her, — 
Each  strange  light  with  swinging  cenier 
Sweeter  seeming  and  intenser, — 
Yet  she  ceaseth  not  her  cry. 
Seeing  how  her  children  die. 

On  her  bosom  they  are  lying, 
Clinging  to  her,  dead  and  dying — 
Dead  eyes  frozen  in  imploring 
Yonder  heaven  they  died  adorloK, 
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/7/i^  SPIRIT  OF  FRANCE. 

Who  [vi^ivth  ihi-rc 

A  hlofvlv  swf»r«l  njinu^ing? 

Who  with  thin  moan 

<flif|i's  f>n«it  alone, 
At  (he  Ifliick  heaven  gazing? 
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Limbs  thin  and  stark, 

Eyes  sunken  and  dark, 
The  lightning  round  her  leaping? 

What  sha[>e  floats  past 

Upon  the  blast, 
Crouching  in  pain  and  creeping  ? 

Behold  !  her  eyes  to  heaven  are  cast, 
And  they  are  red  with  weeping. 

Say  a  prayer  thrice 

With  lips  of  ice : 
'Tis  she — yea,  and  no  other ; 

Look  not  at  me 

So  piteously, 
O  France — O  martyr  mother ! 

O  whither  now, 

With  branded  brow 
And  bleeding  heart,  art  flying? 

Whither  away? 

O  stand  !  O  stay  I 
Tho'  winds,  waves,  clouds  are  crying — 

Dawn  coraeth  swift — 'twill  soon  be  day- 
The  Storm  of  God  is  dying. 

She  will  not  speak. 

But,  spent  and  weak. 
Droops  her  proud  head  and  goeth  ; 

See !  she  crawls  past, 

Upon  the  blast, 
Whither  no  mortal  knoweth — 

O'er  fields  of  fight. 

Where  glimmer  white 
Death's  steed  and  its  gaunt  rider — 

Thro'  storm  and  snow 

Behold  her  go, 
With  never  a  friend  beside  her — 

O  Shepherd  of  all  winds  that  blow, 
To  Quiet  Waters  guide  her  I 

There,  for  a  space, 

Let  her  sad  face 
Fall  in  a  tranquil  mirror- 
There  spirit-sore 

May  she  count  o'er 
Her  sin,  her  shame,  her  error,— 

And  read  with  eyes 

Made  sweet  and  wise 
What  her  strong  God  hath  taught  her. 

With  face  grown  fair 

And  bosom  bare 
And  hands  made  clean  from  slaughter — 

O  Shepherd,  seek  and  find  her  there, 
Beside  some  Quiet  Water  1 


THE  APOTHEOSIS  OF  THE 
SWORD, 

(Versailles,  X871.) 

PRIEST. 

Hark  to  the  Song  of  the  Sword  ! 
In  the  beginning,  a  Word 
Came  from  the  lips  of  the  Lord ; 
And  He  said,  •  The  Earth  shall  be. 
And  around  the  Earth  and  Sea, 
And  over  these  twain  the  Skies ; 
And  out  of  the  Earth  shall  rise 
Man,  the  last  and  the  first ; 
And  Man  shall  hunger  and  thirst. 
And  shall  eat  of  the  fruits  in  the  stu. 
And  drink^of  the  streamlets  that  run. 
And  shall  find  the  wild  yellow  grains. 
And,  opening  earth,  in  its  veins 
Sow  the  seeds  of  the  same  ;  for  of  bread 
I  have  written  that  he  shall  be  fed.' 
Thus  at  the  first  said  the  Lord. 

CHOIR. 

Hark  to  the  Song  of  the  Sword  1 

PRIEST. 

Then  Man  sowed  the  grain,  and  to  bread 

Kneaded  the  grain,  and  was  fed,  • 

He  and  his  household  indeed 

To  the  last  generation  and  seed  : 

Then  the  children  of  men,  young  and  old, 

Sat  by  the  waters  of  gold. 

And  ate  of  the  bread  and  the  fruit. 

And  drank  of  the  stream,  but  made  suit 

For  blessing  no  more  than  the  brute. 

And  God  said,  '  'Twere  better  to  die 

Than  eat  and  drink  merely,  and  lie 

Beast-like  and  foul  on  the  sod. 

Lusting,  forgetful  of  God  1 ' 

And  he  whispered,  '  Dig  deeper  again, 

Under  the  region  of  grain, 

And  bring  forth  the  thing  ye  find  there 

Shapeless  and  dark ;  and  prepare 

Fire, — and  into  the  same 

Cast  what  ye  find — let  it  flame — 

And  when  it  is  burning  blood-bright, 

Pluck  it  forth,  and  with  hammers  of  might 

Beat  it  out,  beat  it  out,  till  ye  mark 

The  thing  that  was  shapeless  and  dark 

Grown  beautiful,  azure,  and  keen, 

Purged  in  the  fire  and  made  dean, 
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Beautiful,  holy,  and  bright. 

Gleaming  aloft  in  the  light ; — 

Then  lift  it,  and  wield ! '  said  the  Lord. 

CHOIR. 

Hark  to  the  Song  of  the  Sword ! 

PRIEST. 

Then  Man  with  a  brighter  desire 
Saw  the  beautiful  thing  from  the  fire, 
And  the  slothful  arose,  and  the  mean 
Trembted  to  see  it  so  keen. 
And  God,  as  they  gather'd  and  cried, 
Thunder'd  a  World  far  and  wide : 
'  This  Sword  is  the  Sword  of  the  Strong  I 
It  shall  strike  at  the  life's  blood  of  wrong ; 
It  shall  kill  the  unclean,  it  shall  wreak 
My  doom  on  the  shameful  and  weak  ; 
And  the  strong  with  this  sign  in  their  hands 
Shall  gather  their  hosts  in  the  lands, 
And  strike  at  the  mean  and  the  base. 
And  strengthen  from  race  on  to  race ; 
And  the  weak  shall  be  \vither'd  at  length. 
For  the  glory  of  Man  is  his  strength, 
And  the  weak  man  must  die,'  saith  the 
Lord. 

CHOIR. 

Hark  to  the  Song  of  the  Sword  ! 

PRIEST. 

Sire,  whom  all  men  of  thy  race 
Name  as  their  hope  and  their  grace ; 
King  of  the  Rhine-water'd  land. 
Heart  of  the  state  and  its  hand, 
Thou  of  the  purple  and  crown. 
Take,  while  thy  servants  bow  down, 
The  Sword  in  thy  grasp. 

KAISER. 

It  is  done. 

PRIEST. 

Uplift  I  let  it  gleam  in  the  sun — 
Uplift  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  1 

CHOIR. 

Hail  to  the  King  and  the  Sword  I 

KAISER. 

Lo  I  how  it  gleams  in  the  light, 
Beautiful,  bloody,  and  bright — 
Snch  in  tlie  dark  days  of  yore 
The  monarchs  of  Israel  bore ; 
Such  by  the  angels  of  heaven 
To  Charles  the  Mighty  was  given^ 


Yea,  I  uplift  the  Sword, 

Thus  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  I 

THE  CHIEFS. 

Form  ye  a  circle  of  fire 
Around  him,  our  King  and  our  Sire — 
While  in  the  centre  he  stands. 
Kneel  with  your  swords  in  your  hanJlSi 
Then  with  one  voice  deep  and  free 
Echo  like  waves  of  the  sea — 
'  In  the  name  of  the  Lord  1 ' 

CHANCELLOR. 

Sire,  while  thou  liftest  the  Sword, 

Thus  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 

I  too,  thy  slave,  kneel  and  blmd 

My  voice  with  the  hosts  that  attend— 

Yea.  and  while  kneeling  I  hold 

A  scroll  writ  in  letters  of  gold. 

With  the  names  of  the  monarchs  who  b<m 

Thy  liegemen  throned  lower  than  thou ; 

Moreover,  in  letters  of  red. 

Their  names  who  ere  long  must  be  led 

To  thy  feet,  while  thou  liftest  the  Sword, 

Thus  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

VOICES  WITHOUT. 

Where  is  he  ? — he  fades  from  our  sight ! 
Where  the  Sword?— all  is  blacker  than  night. 
Is  it  finish'd,  that  loudly  ye  cry  ? 
Doth  he  sheathe  the  great  Sword  while  we 

die? 
O  bury  us  deep,  most  deep  ; 
Write  o'er  us,  where\'er  we  sleep, 
'  In  the  name  of  the  Lord  1 ' 

KAISER. 

While  I  uplift  the  Sword, 
Thus  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
Why,  with  mine  eyes  full  of  tears. 
Am  I  sick  of  the  song  in  mine  ears  ? 
Goid  of  the  Israelite,  hear  ; 
God  of  the  Teuton,  be  near  ; 
Strengthen  my  pulse  lest  I  fail. 

Shut  out  these  slain  while  they  wail 

For  they  come  with  tlie  voice  of  the  grave 
On  the  glory  they  give  me  and  gave. 

CHORUS. 

In  the  name  of  the  Ix>rd  ?    Of  what  Lord  ? 
Where  is  He,  this  God  of  the  Sword  ? 
Unfold  Him  ;  where  hath  He  his  throne  ? 
Is  he  Lord  of  the  Teuton  alone? 
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Doth  He  walk  on  the  earth  ?  Doth  He  tread  I 
On  the  limbs  of  the  dying  and  dead? 
Unfold  Him  I    We  sicken,  and  long 
To  look  on  this  God  of  the  strong  I 


PRIEST. 

Hush  !     In  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
Kneel  ye,  and  bless  ye  the  Sword  ! 
Bless  it  with  soul  and  with  brain, 
Bless  it  for  saved  and  for  slain. 
For  the  sake  of  the  dead  in  the  tomb, 
For  the  sake  of  the  child  in  the  womb. 
For  the  sake  of  these  Kings  on  the  knee. 
For  the  sake  of  a  world  it  shall  free  ! 
Bless  it,  the  Sword  I  bless  the  Sword  I 
Yea,  in  the  name  of  the  I^rd  I 

CHIEFS. 

Deepen  the  circle  of  Fire 
Around  him,  our  King  and  our  Sire  1 
While  in  our  centre  he  towers, 
Kneeling,  ye  spirits,  ye  powers, 
Bless  it  and  bless  it  again, 
Bless  it  for  saved  and  for  slain, 
Bless  ye  the  beautiful  Sword, 
Aloud  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  1 

KAISER. 

In  the  name  of  the  Lord  I 

ALL. 

In  the  name  of  the  Lord  I 


THE  CHAUNT  BY  THE 
RHINE, 

(1871.) 

Te  verb  appello  sanctlssimum  Flumbk, 
tibique  futuia  prxdico  :  tOTtenti  sanguine  plenus 
ad  ripas  usque  erumpes,  undaeque  divuue  non 
solum  poUuentur  sanguine,  sed  totae  rumpentur, 
et  viris  multo  major  erit  Humerus  sepultorum. 
Quid  fles,  O  Asclepif— Thb  Asclrpian  Dia- 

LOGUB. 

FIRST  VOICE. 

(From  Germany.) 

Flash  the  sword  ! — and  even  as  thunder 

Utter  ye  one  living  voice, — 
While  the  watching  nations  wonder, 
Hills  of  Fatherland,  rejoice  : 
Echo  !— echo  back  our  prayers  and  accla- 
mation!- I 


SECOND  VOICE. 
(From  France.) 

France,  O  Mother  !  lie  and  hearken, 

Make  no  bitterer  sign  of  woe, 
Here  within  thee  all  things  darken, 
All  things  brighten  with  thy  foe  : 
Hush  thy  weeping ;  still  thy  bitter  lamen- 
tations. 

FIRST  VOICE. 

Flash  the  sword  ! — A  voice  is  flowing 

From  the  Baltic  boimd  in  white, 
Though  'tis  blowing  chill  and  snowing, 
Blue-eyed  Teutons  see  the  light. 
And  the  far  white  hills  of  Norway  hear  the 
crying. 

SECOND  VOICE. 

Thou  too  hearkenest.  Mother  dearest, 

Thou  too  hearkenest  through  thy  tears, 
And  thou  tremblest  as  thou  hearest. 
For  'tis  thunder  in  thine  ears ; 
And  thou  gazest  on  the  dead  and  on  the 
dying. 

FIRST  VOICE. 

LUbeck  answers  and  rejoices. 
Though  her  dead  are  brought  to  her ; 

Potsdam  thunders  ;  there  are  voices 
In  the  fields  of  Hanover ; 
And  the  spirits  of  the  lonely  Hartz  awaken. 

SECOND  VOICE. 

And  in  France's  vales  and  mountains 
Hands  are  wrung  and  tears  are  shed  ; 

Women  sit  by  village  fountains. 
And  the  water  bubbles  red. 
O  comfort,  O  be  of  comfort— ye  forsaken  I 

FIRST  VOICE. 

O'er  Bavarian  woods  and  rivers. 

Where  the  Brunswick  heather  waves, 
On  the  glory  goes  and  quivers 
Through  the  Erzgebirge  caves ; 
And  the  swords  of  Styria  gleam  like  moonlit 
water. 

SECOND  VOICE. 

There  is  silence,  there  is  weeping, 

On  the  bloody  banks  of  Seine, 
And  the  unburied  dead  are  sleeping 
In  the  fields  of  trampled  grain  ; 
While  the  roadside  Christs  stare  down  on 
fields  of  slaufjhtcr. 
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FIRST  VOICE. 

Flash  the  sword  I   Where  need  is  sorest. 

Sitting  in  the  lonely  night. 
While  the  wind  in  the  Black  Forest 
Moans,  the  woodman  sees  the  light ; 
And  the  hunters  wind  the  horn  and  hail 
each  other. 

SECOND  VOICE. 

Strasbourg  sits  among  her  ashes 

With  a  last  despairing  cry  ; 
East  and  west  red  ruin  flashes 
With  a  red  light  on  the  sky. 
Not  a  word  I    Sit  yet  and  hearken,  O  my 
Mother  I 

FIRST  VOICE. 

Flash  the  sword  I    The  glades  of  Baden 

Echo  ;  Jena  laughs  anon  ; 
Dresden  old  and  Stuttgart  gladden, 

There  is  mirth  in  Ratisbon  : — 
And  underneath  the  Linden  there  is  leaping. 

SECOND  VOICE. 

In  thine  arms  the  horror  tarries, 

And  the  sword-flash  gleams  on  thee, 
Hide  thy  funeral  face,  O  Paris, 
Do  not  hearken  ;  do  not  see ; 
Electra,   clasp  thine  urn,   and   hush    thy 
weeping. 

FIRST  VOICE. 

Hamburg  kindles,  and  her  women 

Sadly  smile  remembering  all ; 
There  are  bitter  smiles  in  Bremen, 
Where  Vandamme's  fierce  feet  did  fall ; 
But  the  Kaubach,  O  the  Katzbach  laugheth 
loudly  I 

SECOND  VOICE. 

Comfort,  Mother  1  hear  not,  heed  not ; 

Let  the  dead  bury  the  dead  ! 
Fold  thy  powerless  hands  and  plead  not, 
They  remember  sorrows  fled, 
And  their  dead  go  by  them,  silently  and 
proudly. 

FIRST  VOICE. 

O  that  Fritz's  soul  could  hear  it 

In  the  walks  of  Sans  Soud  1 
O  to  waken  Liitzow's  spirit, 
Bllicher's  too,  the  grim  and  free  ; 
And  the  jSger.  the  wild  Jiigcr,  would  they 
listen'd  I 


SECOND  VOICE. 

Comfort,  Mother  I    O  cease  weeping ! 

Let  the  past  bury  the  past : 
Faces  of  the  slain  and  sleeping^ 
Gleam  along  upon  the  blast. 
Yea,  'twas  '  Leipsic '  that  they  murmur'd  as 
they  glisten'd. 

FIRST  VOICE. 

All  the  land  of  the  great  River 

Slowly  brightens  near  and  far ; 
Lost  for  once,  and  saved  for  ever, 
K5mer's  spirit  like  a  star 
Shooteth    past,    and    all    remember  the 
beginning. 

SECOND  VOICE. 

They  are  rising,  they  are  winging*. 

Spirits  of  her  singers  dead  : 
'Tis  an  old  song  they  are  singing. 
Fold  thy  hands  and  bow  thy  head. 
But  they  sing  for  thee  too.  gentle  to  thy 
sinning. 

FIRST  VOICE. 

And  the  River  to  the  ocean 

Rolls  ;  and  all  its  castles  dim 
Gleam  ;  and  with  a  shadowy  motion. 
Like  a  mist  upon  its  brim, 
Rise  the  Dead,— and  look  this  way  with 
shining  faces. 

SECOND  VOICE. 

Thine,  too.  rise  ! — and  darkly  cluster. 

Moaning  sad  aroimd  thee  now. 
In  their  eyes  there  is  no  lustre. 
They  are  cold  as  thy  cold  brow — 
Let  them  vanish ;  let  them  sleep  in  their 
dark  places. 

FIRST  VOICE, 

Flash  the  sword  1    In  the  fair  valleys 

Where  the  scented  Neckar  flows, 
Fair-hair'd  Teutons  lift  the  chalice, 
And  the  winter  vineyard  grows. 
And  the  almond  forests  tremble  into  blos- 
som. 

SECOND  VOICE. 

On  thy  vineyards  the  cold  daylight 

Gleams,  and  they  are  deadly  chill  ; 
Women  wander  in  the  grey  light, 
And  the  lean  trees  whistle  shrill ; 
Hold  thine  urn,  O  martyr  Mother,  to  thy 
bosom. 
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FIRST  VOICE. 

Flash  the  sword !  Sweet  notes  of  pleasure 

O'er  the  Rhenish  upland  swell, 
And  the  overhanging  azure 
Sees  itself  in  the  Moselle. 
All  the  land  of  the  great  River  gleams  and 
hearkens  1 

SECOND  VOICE. 

Dost  thou  hear  them  ?  dost  thou  see  them? 

There  'tis  gladness,  here  'tis  pain  ; 
One  great  Spirit  comes  to  free  them. 
But  he  holds  thee  with  a  chain. 
All  the  land  of  the  great  City  weeps  and 
darkens  1 

FIRST  VOICE. 

River  of  the  mighty  people. 
Broaden  to  the  sea  and  flow. 

Mirror  tilth  and  farm  and  steeple, 
Darken  with  boats  that  come  and  go. 
Smile  gently,  like  a  babe  that  smiles  and 
prattles. 

SECOND  VOICE. 

Yea !  and  though  thou  flow  for  ever, 
Bright  and  bloodless  as  to-day. 

Scarcely  wilt  thou  wash,  O  River, 
Thy  dark  load  of  dead  away, 
O  bloody  River  1    O  field  of  many  battles  I 


FIRST  VOICE. 

On  with  great  immortal  waters 
Brightening  to  a  day  divine, 
Through  the  fields  of  many  slaughters 
Freely  roll,  O  German  Rhine. 
Let  the  Teuton  drink  thy  wine  and  wax  the 
stronger. 

SECOND  VOICE. 

On  and  on,  O  mighty  River, 

Flow  through  lands  of  com  and  vine- 
Turn  away,  O  France,  for  ever, 
Look  no  more  upon  the  Rhine  ; 
On  the  River  of  many  sorrows  look  no 
longer. 

FIRST  VOICE. 

Lo  I  the  white  Alps  for  a  token 
With  the  wild  aurora  gleam, 
And  the  Spectre  of  the  Brocken 
Stands  aloft  with  locks  that  stream, — 
All  the  land  of  the  great  River  can  behold  it  1 

SECOND  VOICE. 

Hide  thine  eyes  and  look  not  thither  I 
For,  in  answer  to  their  cries. 

Fierce  the  Phantasm  gazeth  hither 
With  an  Avenging  Angel's  eyes  ; 
It  is  fading,  and  the  mists'  of  storm  enfold  it  1 


Saint  Abe  and  his  Seven  Wives. 
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DEDICATION:   TO  OLD  DAN 
CHAUCER. 

Maypole  dance  and  Whitsun  ale, 
Sports  of  peasants  in  the  dale, 
Harvest  mirth  and  junketting, 
Fireside  play  and  kiss-in-ring, 
Ancient  fun  and  wit  and  ease,— 
Gone  are  one  and  all  of  these ; 
All  the  pleasant  pastime  planned 
In  the  green  old  Mother-Iand  : 
Gone  are  these  and  gone  the  time 
Of  the  breezy  English  rhyme, 
Sung  to  make  men  glad  and  wise 
By  great  Bards  with  twinkling  eyes : 


Gone  the  tale  and  gone  the  fong 
Sound  as  nut-brown  ale  and  strong, 
Freshening  the  sultry  sense 
Out  of  idle  impotence, 
Sowing  features  dull  or  bright 
With  deep  dimples  of  delight  i 

Thro'  the  Mother-land  I  went, 
Seeking  these,  half  indolent : 
Up  and  down,  I  saw  them  not ; 
Only  found  them,  half-forgot, 
Buried  in  long-darken'd  nooks 
With  thy  barrels  of  old  books, 
Where  the  light  and  love  and  mirth 
Of  the  morning  days  of  earth 


ySO 


SAmr  ABE  AKD  HiS  SEVEN  WIVES. 


Ifaoad 

Hanipng  iter  dqccud 

fiK&in^  sfaaftft  sf  tkae 

The  ;aae  Modem  S9irit  «e  — 

Cwcspoa  eh«  iilanit  fb^^ 
Is  i&c  Budie  of  aH  c&ss«C5  £* 

Hoocas  ClBaocr,  ctee  I 
I»a««ncvit& 


>9lut 


-—      I 


T;dLca 

Fna^t  vita  insxr  ■ciningi.  loo? 
Gorjrfian  I^::^  Bay  crsik  asd  tccwl 
LeaiY«  him  hoocin^  to  che  ow! ! 
Ttsht-Uccd  Ptmiciy  wtxj  nun 
Aagrj  back  vith,  eyes  ttat  bam, 
Rea<£uig  oo  from  pa^e  topagv 
Scrofolous  aoTcb  of  the  age  ! 
Foob  Bay  frymn  and  hambegs  rail, 
Koc  lor  thcB  I  tdD  the  Tale  : 
Not  lor  cbcm,  bat  aools  like  tbee. 
Wise  old  Eagliih  Jollitt  I 

Newport,  October,  1871. 


APPROACnmG   UTAH, —THE 
BOSSrS   TALE. 

I. 
Passing  the  Ranoie. 

*  Grrr  f "    shrieked  the  boss,  with  teeth 

dencfa'd  tight. 
Jtist  as  the  lone  ranche  hove  in  sight, 
And  with  a  £ace  of  ghastly  hue 
He  flogg'd  the  horses  till  they  flew. 
As  if  the  devil  were  at  their  back, 
Along  the  wild  and  stony  track. 
From  side  to  side  the  waggon  swting, 
While  to  the  quaking  seat  I  clung. 
Dogs  bark'd ;  on  each  side  of  the  pass 
The  cattle  grazing  on  the  grass 
Raised  heads  and  stared  ;  and  with  a  cry 
Out  the  men  rush'd  as  we  roll'd  by. 

*  Grrr  I  *  shrick'd  the  boss ;  and  o'er  and  o'er 
I  le  flogg'd  the  foaming  steeds  and  swore  ; 
Harder  and  harder  grew  his  face 

As  by  the  mnche  we  swept  apace. 
And  faced  the  hill,  and  past  the  pond, 
And  gallop'd  up  the  height  beyond, 
Nor  tightrn'<i  rrin  till  field  and  farm 
Were  hidden  l)v  the  mounuiin's  arm 


And 

TEk  bof  glaBoed  roBod  vidi  teeth  stiDset. 


A2M1 

Sould 


widftliis 
ih  a  look  of 


Joe  ^lIsQa  b  the  boss's  name; 

A  Western  boj  veL  knovn  to  Came. 

He  goes  abcot  the  dingeroos  land 

His  fife  ibr  ever  in  his  hand  ; 

Has  lost  three  fingers  in  a  IraT, 

Has  scalp'd  hb  Indian  too  they  say  ; 

Defeeu  the  white  man  and  the  red 

Fov  times  he  hath  been  left  for  dead  ; 

Can  drink,  and  swear,  and  laugh,  and  bfmwi 

And  keeps  his  btg  heart  thro'  it  all 

Tender  for  babes  and  women. 

He 
Turned,  smiled,  and  nodded  savagidj ; 
Then,  with  a  dark  look  in  his  eyes 
In  answer  to  my  dumb  surprise. 
Pointed  with  jerk  of  the  whip's  heit 
back  to  the  place  that  we  had  left. 
And  cried  aloud. 

'  I  guess  you  think 
I'm  mad.  or  \idous,  or  m  drink. 
But  theer  you're  wrong.     I  never  pass 
The  ranche  down  theer  and  bit  of  grass, 
I  De\*er  pass  'em.  night  nor  day. 
But  the  fit  takes  me  just  that  way  ! 
The  bosses  know  as  well  as  me 
What's  coming,  miles  afore  we  sec 
The  dera'd  old  comer  of  a  place. 
And  they  git  ready  for  the  race  ! 
Lord  !  if  I  didn't  lash  and  sweer. 
And  ease  my  rage  out  passing  theer, 
Guess  I  should  go  clean  mad.  that's  all. 
And  thet's  the  reason  why  I  call 
This  tiuD  of  road  where  I  am  took 
Jest  Old  Nick's  GaUop  ! ' 

Then  his  look 
Grew  more  subdued  yet  darker  still ; 
And  as  the  horses  up  the  hill 
With  loosen'd  rdn  toil'd  slowly,  he 
Went  on  in  half  soliloquy. 
Indifferent  almost  if  I  heard. 
And  grimly  grinding  out  each  word. 

11. 

Joe  Wilson  goes  a-Courting. 

'  There  was  a  lime,  and  no  mistake. 
When  thet  same  ranche  down  in  the  brake 
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Was 

Than  an)'  sight  on  Lind  or  sea. 

The  bosses  knew  il  like  their  master, 

Smelt  it  miles  orf,  and  spank'd  Ihc  faster  1 

Ay.  beol  to  reach  thci  very  spot, 

Flew  till  they  halted  steaming  hot 

Sharp  opposite  the  door,  among 

The  cliiclcs  and  children  old  and  young  ; 


Joe 


'  Fortune, 


■  Welcome, 


d  Cissy  wiih  her  shining  face, 
Tho'  she  was  missus  of  the  place, 
Stood  lariing,  hands  upon  her  hips  \ 
And  when  upon  her  rosy  lips 
I  put  my  mouth  and  gave  her  one. 
Shed  cuff  mc,  and cnjy  Ihe  lun  ! 
She  was  a  widow  young  and  light. 
Her  chap  had  died  in  a  free  fight. 
And  here  she  lived,  and  round  her  had 
Two  chicks,  three  brothers,  and  her  dad. 
All  making  money  fast  as  hay, 
And  doing  better  every  day. 
Waal  f  guess  tho'  I  was  pearl  and  swift, 
Spooning  was  never  much  my  gift ; 
But  Cissy  was  a  gal  so  sweet. 
So  fresh,  so  spicy,  and  so  neat. 
It  put  your  wils  all  out  o'  place. 
Only  (0  star'  inio  her  face. 
Skin  whiter  than  a  new-bid  egg. 
Lips  full  of  juice,  and  scch  a  leg  I 
A  smell  about  her,  mom  and  e'en, 
Ldke  fresh-bleach' d  linen  on  a  green  ; 
And  from  her  hand  when  she  took  mine. 
The  warmth  ran  up  like  sherry  wine  ; 
And  if  in  liquor  I  made  free 
To  pull  her  lajfing  on  my  knee, 
Why,  there  she'd  sit,  and  feel  so  nice. 
Her  heer  all  scent,  her  breath  all  spice  1 
Sec  I  women  hate,  both  yotmg  and  old, 
A  chap  that's  over  shy  and  cold. 
And  fire  of  all  sorts  kilches  quick, 
And  Cissy  secm'd  to  feel  full  slick 
The  same  fond  feelings,  and  at  last 
Grew  kinder  every  time  I  passed  ; 
And  all  her  face,  from  eyes  to  chin. 
Said  '  Bravo,  Joe  >    You're  safe  to  win  I ' 
And  tho'  we  didn't  lix,  d'ye  see. 
In  downright  viords  that  It  should  he, 
Ciss  and  her  fam'ly  understood 
Thai  she  and  me  would  Jinc  for  good. 
Guess  1  was  like  a  ihirsiy  boss 
Dead  beat  for  days,  who  comes  across 


A  fresb  clear  beck,  and  on  the  brink 

ps  out  his  shaky  hand  to  drink  ; 

ke  a  gal  or  boy  Of  three. 

With  eyes  upon  a  pippin -tree  ; 

Or  like  some  Injin  cuss  who  sees 

ittle  of  rum  among  the  trocs. 
And  by  the  bit  of  smouldering  log. 
Where  squatters  cam p'd  and  took  their  grog 
The  night  afore.     Waal  1 '  (here  he  ground 
His  teeth  again  with  savage  sound} 
'  Waal,  stranger,  fancy,  jest  for  fun. 
The  feelings  of  Ihe  thirsty  one, 

SI  as  he  scoop'd  out  his  hand. 
The  water  tum'd  to  dust  and  sand  ! 
Or  bncy  how  the  lad  would  scream 
To  see  thet  fruit-liee  jest  a  dream  I 
Or  guess  how  thet  poor  Injin  coss. 
Would  dance  and  swear,  and  screech  and 

fuss. 
If  when  he'd  drawn  the  cork  and  (ried 
To  get  a  gulp  of  rum  inside, 
'Twam'l  anything  in  Ihel  Uieer  style, 
Bui  physic  stuff  or  stinking  lie ! 

Of  how  all  ended  in  a  mess, 
And  how  when  I  was  putting  in 
My  biggest  card  and  thought  to  win. 
The  Old  One  taught  her  how  to  cheat, 
I  yer  I  found  myself,  clean  beat  1 ' 


D  Disciple. 


Joe  Wilson  paused,    and   gazed   straight 

With  grilling  teeth  and  biller  frown. 

And  not  till  1  entreated  him 

Did  he  eonlinue, — fierce  and  grim. 

With  knitted  brow  and  teeth  clench  d  tight. 

'  Along  ihis  way  one  summer  night. 
"  meant  to  take  the  prise, 

n  Apostle— dem  his  eyes  1  — 

Id  pony,  gravel-eyed. 
His  legs  a-dangUng  down  each  side. 
With  iwinliling  eyes  and  wheedling  smile. 
Grinning  be 


With 


valise 


dshav 


iface. 


He  came  a-trolling  to  the  place. 
My  luck  was  bad,  I  wnsn'l  ne 
But  busy  many  a  mile  from  yi 
And  what  I  tell  was  told  to  m 
lem  M  were  al  band  to  e> 
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Twarn't  ererj  day.  I  redcon.  tbey 

Saw  an  Apostle  pass  their  waj  ! 

And  Cissy,  being  kind  o'  soft. 

And  empty  io  tbe  upper  loft. 

Was  fuU  of  downright  joy  and  pride 

To  hev  thet  saint  at  her  fireside — 

One  of  the  seventy  they  call 

The  holiest  holy— Klem  'em  all ! 

O  he  was  'cute  and  no  mistake. 

Deep  as  Salt  Lake,  and  wide  awake ! 

Theer  at  the  ranche  three  days  he  stayed. 

And  well  he  knew  his  lying  trade. 

'Twam't  long  afore  he  heard  full  free 

About  her  larks  and  thet  with  me, 

And  how  'twas  quite  the  fara'ly  plan 

To  hev  me  for  her  second  man. 

At  fust  thet  old  Apostle  said 

IJttle,  but  only  shook  his  head ; 

But  you  may  bet  he'd  no  intent 

To  let  things  go  as  things  had  went 

Throe  nights  he  stayed,  and  every  night 

He  squeezed  her  hand  a  bit  more  tight ; 

And  every  night  he  didn't  miss 

To  give  a  loving  kiss  to  Ciss ; 

And  tho'  his  fust  was  on  her  brow, 

He  ended  with  her  mouth,  somehow. 

O,  but  he  was  a  knowing  one, 

The  Apostle  Hiram  Higginson  I 

Grey  as  a  badger's  was  his  hecr, 

His  age  was  over  sixty  year 

(Her  grandfather  was  little  older), 

80  short,   his   head    just   touch'd   her 

shoulder ; 
Hit  foce  all  greaic,  his  voice  all  puff, 
Hii  oyes  two  currants  stuck  in  dufT: — 
Call  thet  a  man  I— then  look  at  me  1 
Thretty  year  old  and  six  foot  three, 
Afoir'd  o'  nothing  mom  nor  night, 
The  man  don'i  walk  I  wouldn't  fight ! 
Women  Is  women  !    Thet's  their  style — 
Tnlk  rfrtson  to  ihcm  and  they'll  bile  ; 
But  Iwstc  'cm  soft  as  any  pigeon, 
With  lies  and  nibbish  and  religion  ;       , 
Don'l  talk  of  flesh  and  blood  and  feeling, 
But  Holy  Ghost  and  Ijlcssod  lunling  ; 
Don't  name  things  in  too  plain  a  way, 
1 ,00k  a  heap  warmer  than  you  say, 
Mnke  Vm  brilcve  they're  serving  true 
Tin*  I  loly  Spirit  and  not  you, 
Prove  all  the  world  but  you's  danmation. 
Ami  call  your  kUsrs  jest  salvation  ; 
1)0  this,  and  press  'cm  on  the  sly, 
You're  lafc  to  win  'em.    Jest  you  try  1 


*  FcEi  thiiis  I  heerd  of  all  tlus  game; 
One  Bsght  when  to  the  ranche  I  came, 
Jnmp'd  down,  ran  ni.  saw  Cissy  theer. 
And  thought  her  kind  o*  cool  and  queer ; 
For  when  I  caught  her  with  a  kiss, 
Twara't  that  she  took  the  thing  amiss, 
But  kept  stone  cool  and  gev  a  sigh. 
And  wiped  her  mouth  upon  the  sly 
On  her  white  milkin* -apron.     * '  Waal,'* 
Says  I,  "  you're  out  o'  sorts,  my  gel !  ** 
And  with  a  squeami^  smile  for  me. 
Like  folks  hev  when  they're  sick  at  sea. 
Says  she.  "  O,  Joseph,  ere  too  late, 
I  am  awaken'd  to  my  state — 
How  pleasant  and  how  sweet  it  is 
To  be  in  sech  a  state  of  bliss  ! " 
I  stared  and  gaped,  and  ttuned  to  Jim 
Her  brother,  and  cried  oat  to  him, 
"  HuUo,  mate,  what's  the  matter  here  ? 
>Miat's  come  to  Cissy  ?    Is  she  queer'*'' 
Jim  gev  a  grin  and  answered,  *'  Yes. 
A  trifle  out  o'  sorts,  I  guess." 
But  Cissy  here  spoke  up  and  said, 
"  It  ain't  my  stomach,  nor  my  head. 
It  ain't  my  flesh,  it  ain't  my  skin. 
It's  holy  spirits  here  within  I  *  * 
"Waal,"  says  I,  meanin'  to  be  kind, 
"  I  must  be  off,  for  I'm  behind  ; 
But  neiEt  time  that  I  pass  this  way 
We'll  fix  ourselves  without  delay. 
I  know  what  your  complaint  is.  Ciss, 
I've  seen  the  same  in  many  a  miss. 
Keep  up  your  spirits,  thet's  your  plan. 
You're  lonely  here  without  a  man. 
And  you  shall  hev  as  good  a  one 
As  e'er  druv  boss  beneath  the  sun  I  ** 
At  that  I  buss'd  her  with  a  smack, 
Tum'd  out,  jump'd  up,  and  took  the  track. 
And  larfing  druv  along  the  pass. 

'  Theer  I    Guess  I  was  as  green  as  grass  1  * 

IV. 

The  Book  op  Mormon. 

'  'Twas  jest  a  week  after  thet  day 
When  down  I  druv  again  this  way. 
My  heart  was  light ;  and  'ncath  the  box 
I'd  got  a  shawl  and  two  fine  frocks 
For  Cissy.     On  in  spanking  style 
The  bosses  went  mile  arter  mile  ; 
The  sun  was  blazing  golden  bright, 
The  sunflowers  burning  in  the  light, 
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The  cattle  in  the  golden  gleer 
Wading  for  coolness  everywheer 
Among  the  shinin'  ponds,  with  flies 
As  thick  as  pepper  round  their  eyes 
And  on  their  heads.     See  !  as  I  went 
Whistling  like  mad  and  waal  content, 
Altho'  'twas  broad  bright  day  all  round, 
A  cock  crow'd,  and  I  thought  the  sound 
Seera'd  pleasant.  Twice  or  thrice  he  crow'd, 
And  then  up  to  the  ranche  I  rode. 
Since  then  I've  often  heerd  folk  say 
When  a  cock  crows  in  open  day 
It's  a  bad  sign,  announcin'  clear 
Black  luck  or  death  to  those  thet  hear. 

•  When  I  drew  up,  all  things  were  siilL 

I  saw  the  boys  far  up  the  hill 

Tos  in'  the  hay  ;  but  at  the  door 

No  Cissy  stood  as  oft  afore. 

No,  not  a  soul  there,  left  nor  right, 

Her  very  chicks  were  out  o'  sight. 

So  down  I  jump'd,  and  "  Ciss  !  "  I  cried. 

But  not  a  sign  of  her  outside. 

With  thet  into  the  house  I  ran. 

But  found  no  sight  of  gel  or  man — 

All  empty.    Thinks  I,  "  This  is  queer  I  " — 

Look'd  in  the  dairy— no  one  theer ; 

Then  loiter'd  round  the  kitchen  track 

Into  the  orchard  at  the  back : 

Under  the  fruit-trees'  shade  I  pass'd,  .  .  . 

Thro*  the  green  bushes,  .  .  .  and  at  last 

Found,  as  the  furthest  path  I  trode, 

The  gel  I  wanted.     Ye  ...  s  !  by  —  I 

'  The  gel  I  wanted — ay,  I  found 

More  than  I  wanted,  you'll  be  bound  ! 

Theer,  seated  on  a  wooden  cheer, 

With  bows  and  ribbons  in  her  heer. 

Her  hat  a-swinging  on  a  twig 

Close  by,  sat  Ciss  in  her  best  rig, 

And  at  her  feet  that  knowing  one. 

The  Apostle  Hirara  Higginson  I 

They  were  too  keen  to  notice  me, 

So  I  held  back  behind  a  tree 

And  watch  d  em.     Never  night  nor  day 

Did  I  see  Cissy  look  so  gay, 

Her  eyes  all  sparkling  blue  and  bright, 

Her  face  all  sanctified  delight. 

She  hcd  her  gown  tuck'd  up  to  show 

Enibrider'd  petticoat  below, 

And  jest  a  glimpse,  below  the  white. 

Of  dainty  leg  in  stocking  tight 

With  crimson  clocks  ;  and  on  her  knee 

She  held  an  open  book,  which  he, 


Thet  dem'd  Apostle  at  her  feet, 
With  her  low  milking-stool  for  seat 
Was  reading  out  all  clear  and  pat 
Keeping  the  place  with  finger  fat  ; 
Creeping  more  close  to  book  and  btter 
To  feel  the  warmth  of  his  text  better 
His  crimson  face  like  a  cock's  hea'l 
With  his  emotion  as  he  read. 
And  now  and  then  his  eyes  he'd  clos** 
Jest  like  a  cock  does  when  he  crov  s 
Above  the  heads  of  thet  strange  two 
The  shade  was  deep,  the  sky  was  blue, 
The  place  was  full  of  warmth  and  smell, 
All  round  the  fruit  and  fruit-leaves  fell, 
And  that  Saint's  voice,  when  all  was  still, 
Was  like  the  groanin'  of  a  mill. 

'  At  last  he  stops  for  lack  of  wind, 
And  smiled  with  sarcy  double-chinn'd 
Fat  face  at  Cissy,  while  she  cried. 
Rocking  herself  from  side  to  side, 
••  O  Bishop,  them  are  words  of  bliss  1 " 
And  then  be  gev  a  long  fat  kiss 
On  her  warm  hand,  and  edged  his  stool 
Still  closer.     Could  a  man  keep  cool 
And  see  it?    Trembling  thro'  and  thro' 
I  walked  right  up  to  thet  theer  two, 
And  caught  the  dem'd  old  lump  of  duff 
Jest  by  the  breeches  and  the  scruff. 
And  chuck'd  him  off,  and  with  one  kick 
Sent  his  stool  arter  him  right  slick — 
While  Cissy  scream'd  with  frighten'd  face, 
"Spare  him  !  O  spare  that  man  of  grace ! ' 

'  "  Spare  him  I  "  I  cried,  and  gev  a  shout, 
' '  What's  this  yer  shine  you  air  about — 
What  cuss  is  this  that  I  jest  see 
With  that  big  book  upon  your  knee. 
Cuddling  up  close  and  making  sham 
To  read  a  heap  of  holy  flam  ?  " 
Then  Cissy  clasp'd  her  hands,  and  said. 
While  that  dem'd  Saint  sat  fierce  and  red. 
Mopping  his  brow  with  a  black  frown. 
And  squatting  where  I  chuck'd  him  down, 
"Joe  Wilson,  stay  your  hand  so  bold, 
Come  not  a  wolf  into  the  fold  ; 
Forbear  to  touch  that  holy  one— 
The  Apostle  Hiram  Higginson." 
"Touch  him  !  "  said  I ;  "  for  half  a  pin 
I'd  flay  and  quarter  him  and  skin  ! 
Waal  may  he  look  so  white  and  skeer'd, 
For  of  his  doings  I  have  heerd  ; 
Five  wives  he  hev  already  done. 
And  him— not  half  the  man  for  one  !  ** 
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'  And  then  I  &toop'd  and  took  a  peep 

At  what  they'd  studied  at  so  deep. 

And  read,  for  I  can  read  a  bit, 

"  The  Book  of  Mormon  " — what  was  writ 

By  the  first  .Saint  of  all  the  lot. 

Mad  Joseph,  him  the  Yankees  shot. 

"  What's  the  contents  of  this  yer  book?  " 

Say%  I,  and  fixed  her  with  a  look. 

"  O  Joe,"  she  answered.  "  read  aright. 

It  Is  a  book  of  blessed  light — 

1*het  holy  man  expounds  it  dear ; 

Edification  great  is  thecr  f " 

Then,  for  my  blood  was  up,  I  took 

One  kick  at  thet  infernal  book. 

And  Iho'  the  Apo&tic  guv  a  cry, 

Into  the  well  I  msulc  it  fly, 

And  turning  to  the  Apostle  cried, 

*'Tho'  Ihcl  thecr  Scriptur'  is  your  guide. 

You'd  l)«*st  drpart  without  delay, 

Afore  you  sink  in  the  same  way ! 

And  sure  ns  fate  you'll  wet  yotu"  skin 

If  you  come  courting  yer  ngin  I " 

*  At  flrit  he  stared  and  puff 'd  and  blew, — 
"  (lit  out  I  "  I  cri<;d,  and  off  he  flew. 
And  not  till  he  was  out  o'  reach 
Siiofik  IiIh  fat  fiht  niul  found  his  speech. 
I  turned  lo  Clvsy.     "Cicely  Dunn," 
Si*»  I.  "  in  this  (I  bit  of  fun 
Or  tmrncht }  "     Reckon  'twas  a  sight 
To  MM1  tlm  way  hIu;  stood  upright, 
Kollml  hflr  blur  t*yvH  up,  tried  to  speak, 
Miidn  fu»l  ti  kIkkI*''  t^^'ti  A  b(|ucak. 
And  Mid  ImH  crying.  "  I  despise 
Vinir  wickod  ntliuiinirs  and  lies, 
And  what  you  wdtild  liisimiuto 
Wiiii'l  iiuivn  uir  from  my  blessed  state. 
Now  I  |»eivrive  in  tlnw,  thank  hivcn, 
ViHi  am  a  iiiaii  to  tiiiKer  given, 
Jimlouk  and  vl'lent.     (io  away  I 
Ami  wlien  yoti  leeolleet  this  (lay, 
And  llioie  liitd  woiilu  vou've  siid  to  me, 
HUlnli  |(  you  kill.       Ti'liee  I  tehee  !  " 
And  then  >>lii'  ^itlibed,  and  in  her  cheer 
I'I'll  ihllU{       Ml  I  lelt  <|tme  (|UC1T. 

And  tiloiid  like  It  dein'd  fool,  and  star'd 
Walt  iiih'  the  pinnp  a  K'*ii)K  luird  ; 
And  then  at  l>i'.i,  1  rotildn't  stand 
I  111)  klithl  no  mure,  but  sh\){  my  hand 
hhaip  into  hem,  aitd  laid  (|uite  kind, 
"  Nay  no  iimie,  ( ■|•^^v     never  mind  ; 
I  kuiivs  !n>vv  tjMeei  you  wuuh'h'h  ways  is— 
laM  the  Apoille  i;o  to  bla/es  1  " 


Nov  tbet  »as  phm  and  fur.     MTzdi  ihii 
f  woold  haiv  pot  BIT  am 
Bdt  Lord!  yoo sboold have 
Vlhea  I  attempeed  to  *— ^Wyr^ : 
Sprang  to  ber  feet  and  ger  a  err. 
Her  back  op  like  a  cat's,  ber  eye 
AD  blazing,  and  cried  fierce  and 
"  Yon  villain,  totidi  me  if  jcm 
And  jest  then  in  the  ^T«^atrr.  liar 
From  danger,  a  voice  ecboed  ber.- 
The  dera'd  Apostle's,  from  some 
Wbore  he  had  hid  his  ug:lj  Caoe.- 
Crying  out  faint  and  thick  and 
Yes,  villain,  touch  her  if  joa  cieer !" 


•( 


'  So  riled  I  was.  to  be  so  beat, 
I  could  have  struck  her  to  my  feet. 
I  didn't  tho',  tho'  sore  beset — 
I  never  struck  a  woman  yet. 

'  But  off  I  walked  right  up  the  pass. 
And  found  the  men  among  the  grass. 
And  when  I  came  in  sight  said  fiat. 
"  What's  this  yer  game  Cissy  is  at  ? 
She's  thrown  me  off,  and  taken  pity 
On  an  Apostle  from  the  City. 
Five  wives  already,  too.  has  he — 
Poor  cussed  things  as  e'er  I  see — 
Does  she  mean  mischief  or  a  lark  ?" 
Waal,  all  the  men  at  thet  look'd  dark. 
And  scratch'd  their  heads  and  secm'd  i 

doubt 
At  last  her  brother  Jim  spoke  out — 
"Joe,  don't  blame  us — by  George,  it's  tm 
We're  chawed  by  this  as  much  as  you ; 
We've  done  our  best  and  tried  and  tried. 
But  Ciss  is  off  her  head  with  pride. 
And  all  her  thoughts,  both  night  and  day, 
Are  with  the  Apostles  fur  away. 
•  O  that  I  were  in  bliss  with  them 
Theer  in  the  new  Jerusalem  I ' 
She  says  ;  and  when  we  laugh  and  sneer. 
Scs  we're  jest  raging  wolves  do\\-n  here. 
She's  a  bit  dull  at  home  d'ye  see. 
Allays  liked  heaps  of  company. 
And  now  the  foolish  critter  paints 
A  life  of  larks  among  the  Saints. 
We've  done  our  best,  don't  hev  a  doubt, 
To  keep  the  old  Apostle  out  : 
We've  tmined  the  dogs  to  seize  and  bite  bin 
We've  got  up  ghosts  at  nigin  to  fright  him 
Doctor'd  his  boss  and  so  upset  him 
Put  tickle-grass  in  bed  to  Tki  lum, 
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Jalap'd  his  beer  and  snuffed  his  tea  loo, 
Gunpowder  in  his  pipe  put  free  too  ; 
A  dozen  limes  we've  well-nigh  kill'd  him. 
We've  skeer'd  him,  shaken  him,  and  spill'd 

him ; 
In  fact,  done  all  wc  deer,"  said  Jim,  , 
"Against  a  powerful  man  like  him  ; 
But  all  in  vain  we've  hed  our  sport ; 
Jest  like  a  cat  that  can't  be  hurt, 
With  nine  good  lives  if  he  hev  one, 
Is  this  same  Hiram  Higginson  1 "  ' 

V. 

Joe  ends  his  Story— First  Glimpse 
OF  Utah. 

Joe  paused,  for  down  the  mountain's  brow, 

His  hastening  horses  trotted  now. 

Into  a  canyon  green  and  light, 

Thro'  which  a  beck  was  sparkling  light, 

Quickly  we  wound.    Joe  Wilson  lit 

His  cutty  pipe,  and  suck'd  at  it 

In  silence  grim  ;  and  when  it  drew, 

Puff  after  puff  of  smoke  he  blew. 

With  blank  eye  fixed  on  vacancy. 

At  last  he  turned  again  to  me, 

And  spoke  with  bi  ter  indignation 

The  epilogue  of  his  narration. 

•  Waal,  stranger,  guess  my  story's  told. 

The  Apostle  beat  and  I  was  bowl'd. 

Reckon  I  might  have  won  if  I 

Had  allays  been  at  hand  to  try  \ 

But  I  was  busy  out  of  sight. 

And  he  was  theer,  mom,  noon,  and  night. 

Playing  his  cards,  and  waal  it  weer 

For  him  I  never  caught  him  theer. 

To  cut  the  story  short,  I  guess 

He  got  the  Prophet  to  say  "yes," 

And  Cissy  without  mu-  h  ado 

Gov  her  consent  to  hev  him  too  ; 

And  one  fine  morning  off  they  druv 

To  what  he  called  the  .\bode  of  Ix)ve-- 

A  dern'd  old  place,  it  seems  to  me, 

Jest  like  a  dove-box  on  a  tree, 

Where  every  lonesome  woman-soul 

Si  is  shivering  in  her  own  hole, 

And  on  the  outside,  free  to  choose, 

The  old  cock-pigeon  struts  and  coos. 

I've  heard  from  many  a  one  that  Ciss 

Has  found  her  blunder  out  by  this. 

And  she'd  prefer  for  comjxiny 

A  brisk  young  chap,  tho'  poor,  like  me, 


Than  the  sixth  part  of  him  she's  won — 
The  holy  Hiram  Higginson. 
I've  got  a  peep  at  her  since  then, 
When    she's    crawl' d    out    of   thet    ihecr 

den. 
But  she's  so  pale  and  thin  and  tame 
I  shouldn't  know  her  for  the  same. 
No  flesh  to  pinch  upon  her  cheek. 
Her  legs  gone  thin,  no  voice  to  speak, 
Dabby  and  crush'd,  and  sad  and  flabby, 
Sucking  a  wretched  squeaking  baby  ; 
And  all  the  fun  and  all  the  light 
Gone  from  her  face,  and  left  it  white. 
Her  cheek  '11  take  a  feeble  flush, 
But  hesn't  blood  enough  to  blush  ; 
Tries  to  seem  modest,  peart  and  sly. 
And  brighten  up  if  I  go  by. 
But  from  the  comer  of  her  eyes 
Peeps  at  me  quietly,  and  sighs. 
Reckon  her  luck  has  been  a  stinger ! 
She'd  bolt  if  I  held  up  my  finger  ; 
But  tho'  I'm  rough,  and  wild,  and  free. 
Take  a  Saint's  leavings— no  not  me  I 
You've  hcerd  of  Vampires — them  that  rise 
At  dead  o'  night  with  flaming  eyes, 
And  into  women's  l)eds  11  creep 
To  suck  their  blood  when  they're  asleep. 
I  guess  these  Siiints  are  jest  the  same. 
Sucking  the  life  out  is  their  game  ; 
And  tho'  it  ain't  in  the  broad  sun 
Or  in  the  open  streets  it's  done. 
There  ain't  a  woman  they  clap  eyes  on 
Their  teeth  don't  touch,  their  touch  don't 

pison ; 
Thet's  their  dera'd  way  in  this  yer  spot — 
Grrr !  git  along,  boss  !  dem  you,  trot  1 ' 

From  pool  to  pool  the  wild  beck  sped 
Beside  us,  dwindled  to  a  thread. 
With  mellow  verdure  fringed  around 
It  sang  along  with  summer  sound  : 
Here  gliding  into  a  green  glade  ; 
Here  darting  from  a  nest  of  shade 
With  sudden  sparkle  and  quick  cry. 
As  glad  again  to  meet  the  sky  ; 
Here  whirling  off  with  eager  will 
And  quickening  tread  to  turn  a  mill ; 
Then  stealing  from  the  busy  place 
With  duskier  depths  and  wearier  pace 
In  the  blue  void  above  the  beck 
Sailed  with  us,  dwindled  to  a  speck. 
The  hen-hawk  ;  and  from  pools  below 
The  blue-wing'd  heron  oft  rose  slow, 
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Ami  iHiwoTvI  poss'd  with  measared  beat 
Of  •armf  33  «ek  snnie  new  n»tr»at. 
Hue  ^la  the  beavfsx  and  liaridv  br^ht. 
Soifiised  w^th  thrafcfcinif  gntiea  'ii;ht. 
And  m  d2e  toning  Indian  ny 
A  tBiQiiaa  inseca  hummed  it  piav. 
Sacn,  by  the  xaryn  cf  the  5tr=aai. 
We  posaed  x  irrinar  w-.th  his  xam 
B^oad.  for  the  ^Jlr/  ;  then  a.  hoond 
hSax  dBL  made  a.  dreanrr  socnd  ; 
And  awfrtenly  the  snicrr  track 
Left  the  j^.tam  can^ca  at  oar  bock. 
Aad  swegpmg  rccnr!  a  carve,  heholrf  ! 
We  came  inia  ±e  ye3aw  jcid 
Of  perfacl  sanli^-t  en  the  pLiia  ; 
Aad  Joe  ahmpcl?  in^-.r^  r*iii. 
Said  quick  and  *birp.  scaiLr^  lis  eyes 
With  junlcm:  Lmd.  '  See.  thecr  it  Iks — 
Tfceef^f  <4dcm  '' 
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.\z.d  err :::  as  fcc  cned. 
Tbe  mighty  Villev  we  espied. 
Banding  belcv  os  in  cce  rxj 
Of  liquid  Ii^t  thit  s-rrmer  diy  ; 
Aad  fir  awar.   mid  pt-iir^ef^  r-'^=i5 
Of  flocks  and  hcrls  iri  C-  i:-r.=^  streams. 
Rose,  £air  as  acght  thi:  Lm-rr  puinLs, 
Tbe  wondroc3  Citv  of  the  Siicts  ! 
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O  Ssunts  that  »hine  arund  the  heaTcnlv  Seat  ! 
What  heaver.  U  \h\<  th:it  operwi  at  sit  feet  ? 
What  flockit  are  these  that  thro"  the  go  den  gleam 
Straj  on  by  frtckled  fields  and  shining  stream? 
What  glittering  roof*  ard  white  ki  >*.*:<>  are  lhe>e 
Up-pceptng  ffx>m  the  *r-ade  of  emtrald  trees? 
Whose  Ciiy  is  this  that  nse«  on  tlie  ^ght 
Fair  and  fantastic  a«  a  city  of  light 
Seen  in  the  sunset  ?    What  U  y-^nder  sea 
Opening  beyond  the  City  cool  and  free, 
Large,  deep,  and  luminous,  looming  thro*  the 

heat. 
And  lying  at  the  darkly  shadowed  feet 
Of  the  Sierras,  which  with  ja^^ed  line 
Burning  to  amber  in  the  light  divine, 
Qose  in  the  Valley  of  the  liappy  land, 
With  heights  as  barren  as  a  dead  man's  hand  ? 

O  pilgrim,  ha't  ?  O  wandering  heart,  give  praise ! 
Behold  the  City  of  ihc^c  Latter  Days  1 
Here  may'st   thou   lca\-e  thy  load  and  be  for- 
given, 
And  in  anticiialion  taste,  of  Hra\-en  f 


Ah,  thirgs  down  h«re.  as  joa  obserre, « 

getting  more  pei  lucsoixs. 
And  Brigfaam's  losing  all  his  ner^.  attt 

the  fix  is  Ticxotxs. 
1  }€A  as  we'te  rear'd  a  piufepeiotc  place n* 

filTd  oor  boly  qtiivers. 
The  Yankee  comes  with  dem'd  loc^  iice  V 

grie  tis  alT  the  shK-ers  ! 
Aad  oo  his  jaws  a  wi<ied  grin  pitigDOSft- 

cates  disaster. 
AikL  jest  as  sore  as  sin  is  sin.  he  ineaas  to 

be  tbe  cnastcr. 
•  Pick  up  votir  traps,*  I  hear  him  cry,  'S» 

here  there's  no  remainin*/ 
And  winks  with   his    maliciotis  eje;  aod 

prognes  us  oat  of  Canaan. 

BIfHC'P  JOSS. 

It  ain  t  the  Yankee  that  /  fear,  the  neigh- 
bour, nor  the  stranger — 
No,  no,  it's  closer  home,   it's  k^re,  that  I 

perce:\-e  the  dinger. 
The  wheels  of  State  has  gather'd  rust,  the 

helm  wants  h.\nds  to  guide  it. 
Tain't  from  vk:t';out  the  bilcr'll  bust,  hot 

'cause  oi  steam  inside  it  ; 
Yet  if  we  vi-ent  falooiin'  less,  and  made  less 

noise  and  flurry. 
It  isn't  Jonathan,  I  guess,  would  htxrt  ns  io 

a  hurry. 
Rit  there's  sedition    east  and   wiest,   and 

secret  revolution, 
There's  canker  in  the  social  breast,  rot  in 

the  constitution ; 
And  over  half  of  us.  at  least,  arc  plunged 

in  mad  vexation. 
Forgetting  how  our  race  increased,  ourvoy 

creeds  foundation. 
What's  our  religion's  strength  and  foivc,  its- 

subsunce,  and  its  story  ? 


STRANGER. 


Polygamy,  my  friend,  of  course  !  the  law  of 
'  love  and  glory  1 
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Stranger,  Tm  with  you  there,  indeed  :— it's 

been  the  best  of  nusses  ; 
Polygamy  is  to  our  creed  what  meat  and 

drink  to  us  is. 
Destroy  that  notion  any  day,  and  all  the 

rest  is  brittle, 
\nd  Mormondom  dies  clean  away  like  one 

in  want  of  viiile. 
It's  meat  and  drink,  it's  life,  it's  power !  to 

heaven  its  breath  doth  win  us ! 
[I  warms  our  vitals  every  hour!  it's  Holy 

Ghost  within  us  I 
[est  lay  that  notion  on  the  shelf,  and  all 

life's  springs  are  frozen  ! 
['ve  half  a  dozen  wives  myself,  and  wish  I 

had  a  dozen  1 

BISHOP  JOSS. 

[f  all  the  Elders  of  the  State  like  you  were 
sound  and  holy, 

P.  Shuflflebotham,  guess  our  fate  were  far 
less  melancholy. 

/ou  air  a  man  of  blessed  toil,  far-shining 
and  discerning, 

\  heavenly  lamp  well  trimm'd  with  oil, 
upon  the  altar  burning. 

\nd  yet  for  every  one  of  us  with  equal  re- 
solution. 

rhere's  twenty  samples  of  the  Cuss,  as 
mean  as  Brother  Clewson. 

STRANGER. 

5t  Abe? 

BISHOP  JOSS. 

iTes,  Ai»f— the  snivelling  sneak — ^his  very 

name  provokes  me, — 
\ltho'  my  temper's  milky-meek,  he  sours 

me  and  he  chokes  me. 
To  see  him  going  up  and  down  with  those 

meek  lips  asunder, 
[est  like  a  man  about  to  drown,  with  lead 

to  sink  him  under, 
Kis  grey  hnir  on  his  shoulders  shed,  one 

leg  than  t'other  shorter, 
vio  end  of  cutcness  in  his  head,  and  him — 

as  weak  as  water  ! 

BISHOP  PETE. 

\nd  yet  how  well  I  can  recall  the  time 

when  Abe  was  younger — 
iVhy  not  a  chap  among  us  all  went  for  the 

notion  stronger. 


When  to  the  mother-country  he  was  sent 

to  wake  the  sinning, 
He  shipp'd  young  lamljs  across  the  sea  by 

flock5^\i^  was  so  winning  ; 
O  but  he  had  a  lively   style,   describing 

saintly  blisses  1 
He  made  the  spirit  pant  and  smile,  and 

seek  seraphic  kisses ! 
How  the  bright  raptures  of  the  Saint  fresh 

lustre  seemed  to  borrow. 
While  black  and  awful  he  did  paint  the 

one-wived  sinner's  sorrow  ! 
Each  woman  longed  to  be  his  bride,  and  by 

his  side  to  slumber — 
•  The  more  the  blesseder  I '  he  cried,  still 

adding  to  the  number. 

STRANGER. 

How  did  the  gentleman  contrive  to  change 
his  skin  so  quickly  ? 

BISHOP  JOSS. 

The  holy  Spirit  couldn't  thrive  because  the 

Flesh  was  sickly ! 
Tho'  day  by  day  he  did  increase  his  flock, 

his  soul  was  shallow. 
His  brains  were  only  candle-grease,  and 

wasted  down  like  tallow. 
He  stoop' d  a  mighty  heap  too  much,  and 

let  his  household  rule  him. 
The  weakness  of  the  man  was  such  that 

any  face  could  fool  him. 
Ay !  made  his  presence  cheap,  no  doubt, 

and  so  contempt  grew  quicker, — 
Not  measuring  his  notice  out  in  smallish 

drams,  like  liquor. 
His  house  became  a  troublous  house,  with 

mischief  overbrimmin'. 
And  he  went  creeping  like  a  mouse  among 

the  cats  of  women. 
Ah,  womenfolk  are  hard  to  rule,  their  tricks 

is  most  surprising, 
It's  only  a  dem'd  spoony  fool  goes  ienti-' 

menialisingi 
But  give  'em  now  and  then  a  bit  of  notice 

and  a  present. 
And  lor,  they're  just  like  doves,  that  sit  on 

one  green  branch,  all  pleasant ! 
But  Abe's  love  was  a  queer  complaint,  a 

sort  of  tertian  fever, 
Each  case  he  cured  of  thought  the  Saint  a 

thorough-paced  deceiver ; 
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I've  seen  the  question  morn  and  eve  within 

your  eyes  unspoken, 
You're  slow  and  nervous  I  perceive,  but 

now— the  ice  is  broken. 
,    Here  is  a  guardian  and  a  guide  to  bless  a 

man  and  grace  him  ; ' 
And  then  I  to  Tabitha  cried,  '  Go  in,  old 

gal— embrace  him  ! ' 


STRANGER. 

Why,  that  was  acting  fresh  and  fair  ; — ^but 
Abe,  was  he  as  hearty  ? 

BISHOP  JOSS. 

We  .    .    11 1      Abe   was   never  anywhere 

against  21.  female  party  ! 
At  first  he  seemed  about  to  run,  and  then 

we  might  have  missed  him  ; 
But  Tabby  was  a  tender  one,  she  coUar'd 

him  and  kissed  him. 
And  round  his  neck  she  blushing  hung. 

part  holding,  part  caressing, 
And  murmur'd,  with  a  faltering  tongue, 

•  O,  Abe,  I'll  be  a  blessing.' 
And  home  they  walk'd  one  morning,  he 

just  reaching  to  her  shoulders. 
And  sneaking  at  her  skirt,  while  she  stared 

straight  at  all  beholders. 
Swinging  her  bonnet  by  the  strings,  and 

setting  her  lips  tighter. 
In  at  his  door  the  old  gal  springs,  her  grim 

eyes  growing  brighter ; 
And,   Lord !   there  was  the  devil  to  pay, 

and  lightning  and  blue  thunder. 
For  she  was  going  to  have  her  way,  and 

hold  the  vixens  under  ; 
They  would  have  torn  old  Abe  to  bits,  they 

were  so  anger-bitten, 
But  Tabby  saved  him  from  their  fits,  as  a 

cat  saves  her  kitten. 

STRANGER. 

It  seems  your  patriarchal  life  has  got  its 

botherations, 
And  leads  to  much  domestic  strife  and 

infinite  vexations ! 
But  when  the  ladies  couldn't  lodge  in  peace 

one  house-roof  under, 
I  thought  that  'twas  the  saintly  dodge  to 

give  them  homes  asunder? 


BISHOP  JOSS. 

And  you  thought  right;    it  is  a  plan  by 

many  here  affected — 
Never  by  me — I  ain't  the  man— I'll  have 

my  will  respected. 
If  all  the  women  of  my  house  can't  fondly 

pull  together, 
And  each  as  meek  as  any  mouse,  look  out 

for  stormy  weather ! — 
No,  no,  I  don't  approve  at  all  of  humour- 
ing my  women. 
And  building  lots  of  boxes  small  for  each 

one  to  grow  grim  in. 
I  teach  them  jealousy's  a  sin^  and  solitude's 

just  bearish. 
They  nuss  each  other  lying-in,  each  other's 

babes  they  cherish  ; 
It  is  a  family  jubilee,  and  not  a  selfish 

pleasure, 
Whenever  one  presents  to  me  another  infant 

treasure  I 
All  ekat,  all  respected,  each  with  tokens  of 

afTection, 
They  dwell  together,  soft  of  speech,  beneath 

their  lord's  protection ; 
And  if  by  any  chance  I  mark  a  spark  of 

shindy  raising. 
I  set  my  heel  upon  that  spark,— before  the 

bouse  gets  blazing  I 
Now  that's  what  Clewson  should  have  done, 

but  couldn't,  thro'  his  folly. 
For  even  when  Tabby's  help  was  won,  he 

wasn't  much  more  jolly. 
Altho'  she  stopt  the  household  fuss,  and 

husht  the  awful  riot. 
The  old  contrairy  stupid  Cuss  could  not 

enj'y  the  quiet. 
His  house  was  peaceful  as  a  church,  all 

solemn,  still,  and  saintly ; 
And  yet  he'd  tremble  at  the  porch,  and 

look  about  him  faintly  ; 
And  tho'  the  place  was  all  his  own,  with 

hat  in  hand  he'd  enter. 
Like  one  thro'  public  buildings  shown,  soft 

treading  down  the  centre. 
Still,  things  were  better  than  before,  though 

somewhat  trouble-laden. 
When  one  fine  day  tmto  his  door  there 

came  a  Yankee  maiden. 
*Is  Brother  Qewson  in?'  she  says;  and 

when  she  saw  and  knew  him, 
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The  stranger  gal  to  his  amaze  scream'd  om 

and  clung  unto  him. 
Then  in  a  voice  all  thick  and  wild,  exdaim'd 

that  gal  unlucky, 
'  O  Sir,  I'm  Jason  Jones's  child— he's  dead 

— stabb'd  in  Kentucky  1 
And  father's  gone,  and  O  I've  come  to  you 

across  the  mountains.' 
And  then  the  little  one  was  dumb,   and 

Abe's  eyes  gushed  like  fountains.  .  .  . 
He  took  that  gal  into  his  place,  and  kept 

her  as  his  daughter — 
Ah,  mischief  to  her  wheedling  face  and  the 

bad  wind  that  brought  her  ! 

nrSHOP  PETE. 

I  knew  that  Jones  ; — used  to  faloot  about 

Kmancipation — 
It  made  your  very  toe-nails  shoot  to  hear 

his  declamation. 
And  when  he'd  made  all  bosoms  swell  with 

wonder  at  his  vigour, 
I-Ie'd  get  so  drunk  he  couldn't  tell  a  white 

man  from  a  nigger  I 
Was  six  foot  high,  thin,  grim,  and  pale, — 

his  troubles  can't  be  spoken — 
Tarred,  feathered,   ridden  on  a  rail,  left 

beaten,  bniiscd.  and  broken  ; 
IhJt  nothing  made  his  tongue  keep  still,  or 

dtopt  his  games  improper. 
Til),  nftcr  many  an  awkward  spill,  he  came 

tho  final  cropix:r. 

nisiiop  J0S5. 

.  .  ,  'Hint  gnl  wnn  fourteen  yenrs  of  ^g(t, 

and  nly  \\itli  iill  lirr  nictrkness  ; 
It  put  the  ffiin'ly  in  a  rage,  for  well  they 

knew  AIm»'s  weakness. 
nut  Abe  (a  runs,  an  I  liavc  said,  that  any 

fool  \w\^\K  sit  on) 
Will  .Htuliborn  as  an  ass's  brad,  when  once 

he  took  tho  fit  on  I 
An«1,  onn*  ho  K\\vk\  ilu'  gal  to  take,  in  spite 

of  ihrlr  vrxati«)n, 
Not  all  !l»r  rows  on  earth  would  break  his 

firm  dctrrininiition. 
W^  took   tho  na|{f;ingH  as  thoy  came,  he 

bowed  his  liracl  quitr  (|ui<.*l, 
Still  mild  he  was  and  sad  and  tame,  and 

ate  the  i>*ppcry  diet ; 
l^it  tho*  he  s<vnu»d  so  crush'd  to  Ixj,  when 

this  or  that  one  blew  up. 


He  stuck  to  Jones's  Legau^  and  scbooTd 

her  tin  she  grew  up. 
Wen  !  there  1  the  thing  was  ssid  anddai^ 

and  so  far  who  could  blame  bim? 
But  O  he  was  a  crafty  one.  and  soomr 

couldn't  shame  him ! 
That  gal  grew  up.   and  at  eighteen  ws 

prettier  far  and  neater — 
There  were  not  many  to  be  seen  about  Aese 

parts  to  beat  her ; 
Peart,  brisk,  bright-eyed,  all  trim  and  ti^ 

like  kittens  fond  of  playing. 
A  most  uncommon  pleasant  sig^t  at  pic-me 

or  at  praying. 
Then  it  became,  as  you'll  infer,  a  simpk 

public  duty, 
To  cherish  and  look  after  her,  considcxiB| 

her  beauty ; 
And  several  Saints  most  great  and  Uest 

now  offer'd  their  protection. 
And  I  myself  among  the  rest  felt  somethii^ 

of  affection. 
But  O  the  selfishness  of  Abe.  aU  things  it 

beats  and  passes  I 
As  greedy  as  a  two-year  babe  a  graspii^  at 

molasses  ! 
When  once  those  Shepherds  of  the  flodc 

began  to  smile  and  beckon. 
He  screamed  like  any  fighting  cock,  and 

raised  his  comb,  I  reckon  ! 
First  one  was  fioor'd.  then  number  two.  she 

wouldn't  look  at  any  ; 
Then  my  turn  came,  although  I  knew  the 

maiden's  faults  were  many. 

•  My  brother  Abe,'  says  I,  •  I  come  untoc 

your  house  at  present 
To  offer  sister  Anne  a  home  which  she  will 

find  most  pleasant. 
You  know  I  am  a  saintly  man.  and  all  my 

ways  are  lawful ' — 
And  in  a  minute  he  began  abusing  me  most 

awful. 
•Begone,'  he  said,  'you're  like  the  rest. 

wolves,  wolves  with  greedy  clutches ! 
Poor  little  lamb,  but  in  my  breast  1*11  shield 

her  from  your  to  ches ! ' 

•  Come,  come,'  says  I,  '  a  gal  can't  stay  a 

child  like  that  for  ever, 
You'll  hev  to  seal  the  gal  some  day  ;  •  but 

Abe  cried  fiercely,  '  Never  ! ' 
Says  I,  •  Perhaps  its  in  yoiu-  view  yourself 

this  lamb  to  gather  ? ' 
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J     And  '  If  it  is,  what's  that  to  you  ? '  he  cried  ; 

•  but  I'm  her  father  ! 
You  get  along,  I  know  your  line,  it's  crush- 
j  ing,  bullying,  wearing. 

You'll  never  seal  a  child  of  mine,  so  go,  and 

don't  stand  staring  ! ' 
This  was  the  man  once  mild  in  phiz  as  any 

farthing  candle — 
A  hedgehog  now,  his  quills  all  riz,  whom 

no  one  dared  to  handle  I 
But  O  I  little  guessed  his  deal,  nor  tried  to 

circumvent  it, 
I  never  thought  he'd  dare  to  seal  another  ; 

but  he  meant  it  I 
Yes,  managed  Brigham  on  the  sly,  for  fear 

his  plans  miscarried, 
And  long  before  we'd  time  to  cry,  the  two 

were  sealed  and  married. 

BISHOP  PETE. 

Well,  you've  your  consolation  now — he's 

punish'd  clean,  I'm  thinking. 
He's  ten  times  deeper  in  the  slough,  up  to 

his  neck  and  sinking. 
There's  vinegar  in  Abe's  pale  face  enough 

to  sour  a  barrel. 
Goes  crawling  up  and  down  the    place, 

neglecting  his  apparel, 
Seems  to  have  lost  all  heart  and  soul,  has 

fits  of  absence  shocking — 
His    home  is  like  a  rabbit's    hole  when 

weasels  come  a-knocking. 
And  now  and  then,  to  put  it  plain,  while 

falling  daily  sicker, 
I  think  he  tries  to  float  his  pain  by  copious 

goes  of  hquor. 

BISHOP  JOSS. 

Yes,  that's  the  end  of  selfishness,  it  leads  to 

long  vexation — 
No  man  can  pity  Abe,  I  guess,  who  knows 

his  situation ; 
And,  Stranger,  if  this  man  you  meet,  don't 

take  him  for  a  sample, 
Although  he  speaks  you  fair  and  sweet,  he's 

set  a  vile  example. 
Because  you  see  liim  ill  at  ease,  at  home, 

and  never  hearty. 
Don't  think  these  air  the  tokens,  please,  of 

a  real  saintly  party  I 
No,  he's  a  failure,  he's  a  sham,  a  scandal 

to  our  nation, 


Not  fit  to  lead  a  single  lamb,  unworthy  of 

his  station  ; 
No  I  if  you  want  a  Saint  to  see,  who  rules 

lambs  when  he's  got  *em, 
Just  cock  your  weather-eye  at  me,  or  Brother 

Shufflebotham. 
We  don't  go  croaking  east  and  west,  afraid 

of  women's  faces, 
We  bless  and  we  air  truly  blest  in  our 

domestic  places ; 
We  air  religious,  holy  men,  happy  our  folds 

to  gather. 
Each  is  a  loyal  citizen,  also  a  husband- 
rather. 
But  now  with  talk  you're  dry  and  hot,  and 

weary  with  your  ride  here. 
Jest  come  and  see  my  fam'ly  lot, — they're 

waiting  tea  inside  here. 

II. 

Within  the  City. 

St.  Abe  and  the  Seven. 

Sister  Tabitha,  thirty  odd, 

Rising  up  with  a  stare  and  a  nod  ; 

Sister  Amelia,  sleepy  and  mild. 

Freckled,  Dudu-ish,  suckling  a  child ; 

Sister  Fanny,  pert  and  keen. 

Sister  Emily,  solemn  and  lean. 

Sister  Mary,  given  to  tears. 

Sister  Sarah,  with  wool  in  her  ears  ; — 

All  appearing  like  tapers  wan 

In  the  mellow  sunlight  of  Sister  Anne. 

With  a  tremulous  wave  of  his  hand,  the 
Introduces  the  household  quaint. 
And  sinks  on  a  chair  and  looks  around. 
As  the  dresses  rustle  with  snakish  sound. 
As  ciu'tsies  are  bobb'd,  and  eyes  cast 
Some  with  a  simper,  some  with  a  frown. 
And  Sister  Anne,  with  a  fluttering  breast, 
Stands  trembling  and  peeping  behind  tbo 
rest 

Every  face  but  one  has  been 
Pretty,  perchance,  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
Pert  and  pretty,  and  plump  and  bright 
But  now  their  fairness  is  faded  quite. 
And  every  feature  is  fashion'd  here 
To  a  flabby  smile,  or  a  snappish  sneer. 
Before  the  stranger  they  each  assume 
A  false  fine  flutter  and  feeble  bloom. 
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tral  dilemmas  of  every  day, 
the  wisest  are  led  astray. 

e  Philosopher  ! — here  he  sits, 

;h  his  vaguely  wandering  wits, 

ic  dragons,  as  I  have  said, 

and  holding  his  hand  to  his  head. 

ghiy  thoughts  are  gathering  now 

lat  marble  mass  of  brow  ? 

ing  schemes  of  polity 

e  popular  conscience  free, 

>  humanity,  planneth  he  ? 

s  idle,  a  surface-gleam, 

e  on  the  rest  of  the  stream, 

houghts — ah,  his  thoughts — where 

tey  fly, 

;  wretched  roses  under  his  eye 

id  peep  ?  and  in  what  doth  his  plan 

he  counsel  of  Sister  Anne  ? 

,'es  give  ever  a  questioning  look, 

ittle  one  in  her  quiet  nook 

n  answer,  and  back  again 

tion  runs  to  the  Brother's  brain, 

ights  of  speculation  flit 

"ace  and  trouble  it. 

s  eyes  once  more,  and  scan 
'oung  features  of  Sister  Anne  : 
i  innocent,  and  in  sooth 
e  first  fair  flush  of  youth, 
lild — nineteen  years  old  ; 
ing,  and  self-possessed,  and  bold, 
V'ankee  women  at  nineteen, 
f  voice,  and  mild  of  mien — 
the  fresh  young  fruit  you  see 
ther-land  across  the  sea — 
that  rosiest  flower  on  earth, 
ig  maiden  of  English  birth, 
e  find  them  yet  awhile 
ibout  the  homely  Isle, 
itirely  eaten  away 
iker-novel  of  the  day, 
\  up  and  losing  their  scent 
•nous  dew  from  the  Continent 

sits,  in  her  quiet  nook, 
t  tho'  sadden'd ;  and  while  I  look, 
is  filled  and  my  eyes  are  dim, 
e  the  Saint  when  I  turn  to  him  I 
lue  Beard  !     Oily  and  sly  1 
less  a  cheat,  his  quiet  a  lie  I 
lion  he'll  walk  the  house 
be  crouches  like  any  mouse  ! 


Had  not  he  pluck'd  enough  and  to  spare 

Of  roses  like  these  set  fading  there, 

But  he  must  seek  to  cajole  and  kiss 

Another  yet,  and  a  child  like  this  ? 

A  maid  on  the  stalk,  just  panting  to  prove 

The  honest  joy  of  a  virgin  love  ; 

A  girl,  a  baby,  an  innocent  child. 

To  be  caught  by  the  first  man's  face  that 

smiled  1 
Scarce  able  the  difference  to  fix 
Of  polygamy  and  politics  ! 
Led  to  the  altar  like  a  lamb. 
And  sacrificed  to  the  great  god  Sham  \ 
Deluded,  martyr'd.  given  to  woe, 
Last  of  seven  who  have  perish'd  so ; 
For  who  can  say  but  the  flowers  I  see 
Were  once  as  rosy  and  ripe  as  she  ? 

Already  the  household  worm  has  begun 
To  feed  on  the  cheeks  of  the  litde  one  ; 
Already  her  spirit,  fever-fraught, 
Droops  to  the  weight  of  its  own  thought ; 
Already  she  saddens  and  sinks  and  sighs. 
Watched  by  the  jealous  dragonish  eyes. 
Even  Amelia,  sleepy  and  wan. 
Sharpens  her  orbs  as  she  looks  at  Anne  ; 
While  Sister  Tabby,  when  she  can  spare 
Her  gaze  from  the  Saint  in  his  easy-chair, 
Fixes  her  with  a  gorgon  glare. 

All  is  still  and  calm  and  polite. 

The  Sisters  bolster  themselves  upright, 

And  try  to  smile,  but  the  atmosphere 

Is  chained  with  thunder  and  lightning  here. 

Heavy  it  seems,  and  close  and  warm. 

Like  the  air  before  a  summer  storm  ; 

And  at  times, — as  in  that  drowsy  dream 

Preluding  thunder,  all  sounds  will  seem 

Distinct  and  ominously  clear. 

And  the  far-oflf  cocks  seem  crowing  near ; — 

Ev'n  so  in  the  pauses  of  talk,  each  breast 

Is  strangely  conscious  of  the  rest. 

And  the  tick  of  the  watch  of  Abe  the  Saint 

Breaks  on  the  air,  distinct  though  faint, 

Like  the  ticking  of  his  heart ! 

I  rise 
To  depart,  still  glancing  with  piteous  eyes 
On  Sister  Anne ;  and  I  find  her  face 
Tum'd  questioning  still  to  the  same  old 

place— 
The  face  of  the  Saint.    I  stand  and  bow, 
Curtsies  again  are  bobbing  now, 
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Dresses  rustling  ...  I  know  no  more 
Till  the  Saint  has  led  nJTc  to  the  door. 
And  I  find  myself  in  a  day-dream  dim. 
Just  after  shaking  bands  with  him. 
Standing  and  watching  him  sad  and  slow 
Into  the  dainty  dwelling  go. 
With  a  heavy  sigh,  and  his  hand  to  his  head. 

.  .  .  Hark,  distant  thunder ! — 'tis  as  I  said : 
The  air  was  far  too  close  ; — at  length 
The  Storra  is  breaking  in  aU  its  strength. 

III. 
Promenade— Main  Street,  Utah. 

the  stranger. 

Along  the  streets  they're  thronging,  walking. 
Clad  gaily  in  their  best  and  talking. 

Women  and  childroa,  quite  a  crowd  ; 
The  bright  sun  overhead  is  blazing. 
The  people  sweat,  the  dust  they're  raising 

Arises  like  a  golden  cloud. 
Still  out  of  every  door  they  scatter. 
Laughing    and    light.     Pray    what's    the 
matter. 

That  such  a  flock  of  folks  I  sec? 

A  LOUNGER. 

They're  off  to  hear  the  Prophet  patter, 
This  yer's  a  day  of  jubilee. 

VOICES. 

Come  along,  we're  late  I  reckon.  .  . 
There's  our  Matt,  I  see  him  beckon.  .  . 
How  d'ye  do,  marm  ?  glad  to  meet  you.  .  . 
Silence,  Hiram,  or  I'll  beat  you.  .  . 
Emm,  there's  brother  Jones  a-looking.  .  . 
Here's  warm  weather,  how  I'm  cooking ! 

STRANGER. 

Afar  the  hilLs  arise  Wwh  cone  and  column 
Into  a  sky  of  brass  serene  and  solemn  ; 
And  underneath  their  shadow  in  one  haze 
Of  limpid  heat  the  great  salt  waters  blaze, 
A\Tiile  faint  and  filmy  through  the  sultry 

veil       , 
The  purple  islands  on  their  bosom  sail 
Like  floating  clouds  of  dark  fantastic  air. 
How    strangely    sounds    (while    'mid  the 

Indian  glare 
Moves  the  gay  crowd  of  people  old  and 

young) 
The  bird-like  chirp  of  the  old  Saxon  tongue! 


Tbe  women  seem  half  weary  and  half  gay. 
Their  eyes  droop  in  a  melancholy  way,— 
I  have  not  seen  a  merry  face  to-day. 

A   BISHOP. 

Thet's  a  smart  boss  you're  riding,  brother! 
How  are  things  looking,  down  with  joa? 

SECOND  Bisnop. 

Not  over  bright  with  one  nor  'tother. 

Taters  are  bad.  tomatoes  blue. 
You've  heer'd  of  Brother  Simpson's  tosses?— 

Buried  his  wife  and  spiled  his  hay. 
And  the  three  best  of  Hornby's  bosses 

Some  Injin  cuss  has  st<^'n  away. 

VOICES. 

Zo€,  jest  fix  up  my  gown.  .  . 
There's  my  hair  a-coming  down.  .  . 
Drat  the  babby,  he's  so  crusty — 
It's  the  heat  as  makes  him  thusty.  .  . 
Come  along.  I'm  almost  sinking.  .  . 
There's  a  stranger,  and  he's  winking. 

STRANGER. 

That  was  a  fine  girl  with  the  grey-hair'd 

lady, 
How  shining  were  her  eyes,  how  true  and 

steady. 
Not  drooping    do^^n    in    guilty   Monnoo 

fashion, 
But  shooting  at  the  soul   their  power  and 

passion. 
That's  a  big  fellow,  six  foot  two,  not  under, 
But  how  he  struts,  and  looks  as  black  as 

thunder. 
Half  glancing  round  at  his  poor  sheep  to 

scare  'cm — 
Six,  seven,  eight,  nine, — O  Abraham,  what 

a  harem  1 
All  berry  brown,  but  looking  scared  as  may 

be, 
And  each  one  but  the  oldest  with  a  baby. 

A  GIRL. 

Phoebe! 

ANOTHER. 

Yes,  Grace ! 

FIRST  GIRL. 

Don't  seem  to  notice,  dear. 
That  Yankee  from  the  camp  again  is  hcrt*. 
Making  such  eyes,  and  following  on  the  sly. 
And  coughing  now  and  then  to  show  he's 
nigh. 
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SECOND  GIRL. 

Who's  thai  along  with  him — the  little  scamp 
Shaking  his   hair  and  nodding  with  a 
smile  ? 

FIRST  GIRL. 

Guess  he's  some  new  one  just  come  down 
to  camp. 

SECOND  GIRL. 

Isn't  he  handsome  ? 

FIRST  GIRL. 

No  ;  the  first's  my  style ! 

STRANGER. 

If  my  good  friends,  the  Saints,  could  get 

their  will, 
These  Yankee  officers  would  fare  but  ill ; 
Wherever  they  approach  the  folk  retire, 
As  if  from  veritable  coals  of  fire  ; 
With  distant  bow,  set  lips,  and  half-hid 

frown, 
The  Bisliops  pass  them  in  the  blessed  town  ; 
The  women  come  behind  like  trembling 

sheep, 
Some  freeze  to  ice,  some  blush  and  steal  a 

peep. 
And  often,  as  a  band  of  maidens  gay 
Comes  up,  each  maid  ceases  to  talk  and 

play, 
Droops  down  her  eyes,  and  does  not  look 

their  wav  : 
But  after  passing  where  the  youngsters  pine, 
All  giggle  as  at  one  concerted  sign, 
And  tripping  on  with  half-hush'd  merry 

cries. 
Look  boldly  back  with  liughter  in  their 

eyes  ! 

VOICES. 

Here  we  are,  .  .  how  folk  are  pushing  !  .  . 
Mind  the  babby  in  the  crushing.  .  . 
Pheemy !    .    .    Yes,  John!  .    .    Don't  go 

staring 
At  that  Yankee — it's  past  bearing. 
Draw  your  veil  down  while  he  pKisscs, 
Reckon  you're  as  bold  as  brass  is. 

ADE  CLEWSON. 

{Passing  with  his  hand  to  his  head,  attended 

by  his  Wivgs.) 

Head  in  a  whirl,  and  heart  in  a  flutter, 
Guess  I  don't  know  the  half  that  I  utter. 


Too  nmch  of  this  life  is  beginning  to  try  me, 
I'm  like  a  dem'd  miller  the  grind  always 

nigh  me ; 
Praying  don't  soothe  me  nor  comfort  me  any, 
My  house  is  too  full  and  my  blessings  too 

many — 
The  ways   o'  the    wilderness    puzzle   me 

g^reatly. 

SISTER  TABITHA. 

Do  walk  like  a  Christian,  and  keep  kind  o' 

stately  I 
And  jest  keep  an  eye  on  those  persons 

behind  you, 
You  call  *em  your  Wives,  but  they  tease 

you  and  blind  yon  ; 
Sister  Anne's  a  disgrace,  tho'  you  think  her 

a  martyr, 
And  she's  tuck'd  up  her  petticoat  nigh  to 

her  garter. 

STRANGER. 

What  group  is  this,  begrim'd  with  dust  and 
heat. 

Staring  like  strangers  in  the  open  street  ? 

The  women,  ragged,  wretched,   and  half 
dead. 

Sit  on  the  k*»rbstone  hot  and  hang  the  head. 

And  clustering  at  their  side  stand  children 
brown. 

Weary,  with  wondering  eyes  on  the  fair 
town. 

Close  by  in  knots  beside  the  unhorsed  team 

The   sunbumd  men    stand    talking   in  a 
dream, 

For  the  vast  tracts  of  country  left  behind 

Seem  now  a  haunting  mirage  in  the  mind. 

Gaunt  miners   folding   hands    upon   their 
breasts, 
Big-jointed    labourers    looking    ox-like 
down. 

And  sickly  artizans  with  narrow  chests 
Still  pallid  from  the  smoke  of  English 
town. 

Hard  by  to  these  a  group  of  Teutons  stand. 

Light  haird,  blue-eyed,  still  full  of  Father- 
land, « 

With  water-loving  Northmen,  who  grow  gay 

T©  see  the  mimic  sea  gleam  far  away. 

Now  to  this  group,  with  a  sharp  question- 
ing face, 

Cometh  a  holy  magnate  of  the  place 

In  decent  black  ;  shakes  hands  with  some ; 
and  then 
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Begins  an  eager  converse  with  the  men  : 
All  brighten  ;  even  tlie  cliildren  hush  their 

cries, 
And  the  pale  women  smile  with  sparkling 

eyes. 

BISHOP. 

The  Prophet  welcomes  you.  and  sends 
His  message  by  my  mouth,  my  friends  ; 
He'll  see  you  snug,  for  on  this  shore 
There's  heaps  of  room  for  millions  more !  .  . 
Scotchman,  I  take  it?  .  .  Ah,  I  know  i 

Glasgow — was  there  a  year  or  so.  .  . 
And  MyoH  don't  from  Yorkshire  hail, 
I'll— ah,  I  thought  so  ;  seldom  fail. 
Make  yourselves  snug  and  rest  a  spell, 
There's  liquor  conung — meat  as  well. 
All  welcome !    We  keep  open  door— 
Ah,  toe  don't  push  away  the  poor  ; 
Tho'  he's  a  fool,  you  underst  uid,  j 

Who  keeps  poor  long  in  this  here  land. 
The  land  of  honey  you  behold — 
Honey  and  milk  -  silver  and  gold !  i 

AN  ARTIZ.\N.  j 

Ah,  that's  the  style — Bess,  just  you  henr  it ; 
Come,  come,  old  gal,  ktK'p  up  your  spirit: 
Silver  and  gold,  and  milk  and  honey, 
This  is  the  country  for  our  money  I 

A  GERMAN. 

Es  lebe  die  Stadl !  es  Icbo  dran  I 
Das  heilige  Leben  steht  mir  an  ! 

A    NORTHMAN. 

Taler  du  norske  ? 

BISHOP. 

[Shaking  fits  head,  and  turning  with   a 

wink  to  the  Engiish.) 

No,  not  me ! 
Stixons  the  language  of  the  free  ! 
'I*he  language  of  the  great  Kvangcls  ! 
The  language  of  the  Saints  and  Angels  ! 
The  only  speech  that  Joseph  knew  ! 
The  speech  of  him  at.d  Rrigham  loo  ! 
Only  the  speech  by  which  we've  thriven 
Is  comprehended  up  in  Heaven  !  .  .  ! 

Poor  heathens  !  but  well  make  'em  spry, 
They'll  talk  like  Christians  by-and-by. 

STR  ANGHR.     (Strolling  out  of  the  s  'reds. ) 

From  east,  from  west,  from  every  worn-out 

land,  , 

Vcarlv  thev  siri-am  to  swell  this  busy  band.  ; 


Out  of  the  fe\'er'd  famine  of  the  slums. 
From  sickness,  sliame,  and  sorrow.  Laxarus 

comes. 
Drags  his  sore  limbs  o'er  half  the  world  and 

sea, 
Seeking  for  freedom  and  felicity. 
The  sewer  of   ignorance  and  shame  and 

loss, 
Draining  old  Europe  of  its  dirt  and  dross. 
Grows  the  great  City  by  the  will  of  God  ; 
While  wondrously  out  of  the  desert  sod. 
Nourished  with  lives  unclean  and  weary 

hearts, 
llie  new  faith  like  a  splendid  weed  upstarts. 
A  splendid  weed  !  rather  a  fair  wild-flower. 
Strange  to  the  eye  in   its  first   birth  of 

power, 
But  Ix'aring  surely  in  its  b  east  the  seeds 
Of  higher  issues  and  diviner  deeds. 
Changed  from  Sahara  to  a  fruitful  x-ale 
Fairer  than  ever  grew  in  fairy  talc, 
Transmuted  into  plenteous  field  and  glade 
By  the   slow    magic   of   the   white   roan's 

spade, 
Grows  Deserct,  filling  its  mighty  n(»st 
Between  the  eastern  mountains  and  the  v^-est. 
WTiile — \N  ho    goes    there  ?     \\  hat    shape 

anticiue  looks  down 
From  this  green  mound  upon  the  festive 

town, 
With  tall  majestic  figure  darkly  set 
Against  the  sky  in  dusky  silhouette  ? 
Strange  his  attire :  a  blanket  edged  vnth  red 
Wrapt  royally  around  him  ;  on  his  head 
A  battered  hat  of  the  strange  modem  sort 
Which  men  have  christened  'chimneypots' 

in  sport  ; 
Mocassins  on  his  feet,  fur-fringed  and  grand. 
And  a  large  green  umbrella  in  his  hand. 
Pensive  he  stands  with  deep-lined  dreamy 

face, 
Last  living  remnant  of  the  mighty  race 
Who  on  these  hunting-fields  for  many  a  year 
Chased  the  wild  buflhlo,  and  elk,  and  deer 
Heaven  help  him  !     In  his  mien  grief  and 

despair 
Seem  to  contend,  as  he  st.mds  musing  there  ; 
Until  he  notices  that  I  am  nigh. 
And    lo !    with    outstretched    hands    and 

glistening  eve 
Swift  he  descends— Does  he  mean  mischief? 

No; 
Ho  smiles  and  beckons  as  I  turn  to  go. 
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INDIAN. 

^le  Medicine  Crow.     White  man  gib  drink 

to  me. 
Jreat  chief ;  much  squaw  ;  papoose,  sah, 

one,  two,  three ! 

STRANGER. 

Vith  what  a  leer,  half  wheedling  and  half 

winking, 
rhe  lost  one  imitates  the  act  of  drinking ; 
-lis  nose  already,  to  his  woe  and  shames 
Tarbunclcd  with  the  white  man's  liquid  flame ! 
NeW,  I  pull  out  my  flask,  and  fill  a  cup ' 
Df  burning  rum — how  quick  he  gulps  it  up ; 
Vnd  in  a  moment  in  his  trembling  grip 
Thrusts  out  the  cup  for  more  with  thirsty  lip. 
3ut  no  ! — already  drunken  past  a  doubt, 
Degenerate  nomad  of  the  plains,  get  out ! 
[A  railway  whisiU  sounds  in  the  far 
distance. 
Fire-hearted  Demon  tamed  to  human  hand, 
Rushing  with  smoky  breath  from  land  to 

land, 
screaming  aloud  to  scare  with  rageand  wrath 
Primaeval  ignorance  before  his  path, 
Dragging  behind  him  as  he  runs  along 
Kis  lilliputian  masters,  pale  and  strong, 
^'ilh  melancholy  sound  for  plain  and  hill 
Vlan's  last  Familiar  Spirit  whistles  shrill. 

Poor  devil  of  the  plains,  now  spent  and  frail. 
Hovering  wildly  on  the  fatal  trail, 
Pass  on! — there  lies  thy  way  and  thine  abode, 
Set  out  of  Jonathan  thy  master's  road. 
SVhere  ?    anywhere  I — he's    not    particular 

where, 
So  that  you  clear  the  road,  he  docs  not  care  ; 
Off,  quick !  clear  out  I  ay,  drink  your  fill 

and  die  ; 
And,  since  the  Earth  rejects  you,  try  the  Sky  I 
And  see  if  He,  who  sent  your  white-faced 

brother 
To  hound  and  drive  you  from  this  world 

you  bother. 
Can  find  a  corner  for  you  in  another  I 

IV. 

Within  the  Synagogue. 
Sermonizf.th  the  Prophet. 

the  prophet. 

Sisters  and  brothers  who  love  the  right, 
Saints  whose  hearts  are  divinely  beating. 


Children  rejoicing  in  the  light, 

I  reckon  this  is  a  pleasant  meeting. 
Where's  the  face  with  a  look  of  grief? — 

Jehovah's  with  us  and  leads  the  battle  ; 
We've  had  a  har\'est  beyond  belief, 

And  the  signs  of  fever  have  left  the  cattle  ; 
All  still  blesses  the  holy  life 

Here  in  the  land  of  milk  and  honey. 

feminine  whispers. 

Brother  Shuttleworth's  s?venteenth  wife,  .  . 
Her  with  the  heer  brushed  up  so  funny  ! 

THE  PROPHET. 

Out  of  Egypt  hither  we  flew, 

Through  the  desert  and  rocky  places  ; 
The  people  murmur'd.  and  all  look'd  blue, 
The  bones  of  the  martyr'd  filled  our  traces. 
Mountain  and  valley  we  crawl'd  along. 
And    every   morning   our    hearts    beat 
quicker. 
Our  flesh  was  weak,  but  our  souls  were 
strong, 
And  we'd  managed  to  carry  some  kegs  of 
liquor. 
At  last  we  halted  on  yonder  height. 
Just  as  the  sun  in  the  west  was  blinking. 

feminine  WHISPERS. 

Isn't  Jedge  Hawkins's  last  a  fright  ?  .  .  . 
I'm  suttin  that  Brother  Abe's  been  drink- 
ing ! 

THE  PROPHET. 

That  night,  my  lambs,  in  a  wondrous  dream, 

I  saw  the  gushing  of  many  fountains ; 
Soon  as  the  morning  began  to  beam, 

Down  we  went  from  yonder  mountains, 
Found  the  water  just  where  I  thought. 

Fresh  ani  good,  though  a  trifle  gritty, 
Pitch'd  our  tents  in  the  plain,  and  wrought 

The  site  and  plan  of  the  Holy  City. 
•  Pioneers  of  the  blest,'  I  cried, 

'  Dig,  and   the    Lord  will    bless   each 
spadeftil. 

feminine  whispers. 

Brigham's  sealed  to  another  Bride  .  .  . 
How  worn  he's  gittin'  1  he's  aging  dread- 
ful 

THE  prophet. 

This  is  a  tale  so  often  told, 

The  theme  of  every  eventful  meeting ; 
Yes  !  you  may  smile  and  think  it  old  ; 

But  ytt  it's  a  tale  that  will  bear  repealing. 
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Thai's  how  the  City  of  Light  began, 
That's  how  we  founded  the  saintly  nation, 

All  by  the  spade  and  the  arm  of  man, 
And  the  aid  of  a  spi^cial  disp>ensation. 

'Work '  was  the  word  when  we  begun, 
'  Work '  is  the  word  now  we  have  plenty. 

FEMININE   WHISPERS. 

Heard  about  Sister  Euphcmia's  son  ?  .  .  . 
Sealing  already,  though  only  twenty  I 

THE  TROI'HET. 

I  say  just  now  what  I  used  to  say, 
Though  it  moves  the  heathens  to  mock 
and  laughter, 
From  work  to  pniyer  is  the  proper  way — 

Labour  first,  and  Religion  after. 
Let  a  big  man.  strong  in  body  and  limb. 
Come  here  inquiring  about  his  Maker, 
This  is  the  question  I  put  to  him, 

•  Can  you  grow  a  ciibbage,  or  reap  an 
acre  ? ' 
What's  the  soul  but  a  flower  sublime. 
Grown  in   the    earth    and    up^pringing 
surelv? 

FEMININE   WHISPERS. 

O  yes  !  she's  hed  a  most  dreadful  time  ! 
Twins,   both   thriving,    though  she's  so 
poorly. 

THE   PKOPMKT. 

Beauty,  my  friends,  is  tlic*  crown  of  life. 

To  the  young  and  foolish  seldom  granted  ; 
After  a  youlh  of  honest  strife  i 

Comes    the    reward    for    which    you've 
panted. 
O  blessed  sight  beyond  compare. 

When    life    with    its    halo    of   light    is 
rounded. 
To  see  a  S;iint  with  reverend  hair 

Sitting  like  Solomon  love-surrounded  ! 
One  at  his  feet  and  one  on  his  knee, 

Others  around  him, blue-eyed  antl  dreamy! 

FEMININE  WHISPERS. 

All  very  well,  but  as  for  me^ 

My   man   h  \d   better ! — I'd  pison  him, 
Phecmy  ! 

THE   PROPHET. 

There  in  the  gate  of  Paradise 
The  Saint  is  sitting  serene  and  hoary, 

Tendrils  of  arms,  and  blossoms  of  eyes. 
Festoon  him  round  in  his  place  of  glory  ; 


Little  cherubs  float  thick  as  bees 
Round  about  him,  and  murmur '  father  1* 

The  sun  shines  bright  and  he  sits  at  ease^ 
Fruit  all  round  for  his  hand  to  gather. 

Blessed  is  he  and  for  c\*cr  gay, 
Floating  to  Heaven  and  adding  to  it  1 

FEMININE  WHISPERS. 

Thought  I  should  have  gone  mad  that  day 
He  brought  a  second  ;  I  made  him  rue  it  1 

THE  PROPHET. 

Sisters  and  Brothers  by  love  made  wise, 

Remember,  when  Satan  attempts  to  qodl 
you. 
If  this  here  Earth  isn't  Paradise 

You'll  never  sec  it,  and  so  I  teQ  yon. 
Dig  and  drain,  and  harrow  and  sow. 

God  will  bless  you  beyond  all  measure ; 
Labour,  and  meet  with  reward  below. 

For   what   is  the  end  of    all   labour? 
Pleasure ! 
Labour's  the  vine,  and  pleasure's  the  grape, 

The  one  delighting,  the  other  bearing. 

FEMININE  WHISPERS. 

Higginson's  third  is  losing  her  shape. 
She  hes  loo  many — it's  dreadful  wearing. 

THE   PROPHET. 

But  I  hrar  some  awakening  spirit  cry, 

'  Liibour  is  labour,  and  all  men  know  it ; 
But  what  is  p'easure?*  and  I  reply, 

Grace  aboimding  and  Wives  to  show  it ! 
Holy  is  he  beyond  compare 

Who  tills  his  acres  and  takes  his  blessing. 
Who  sees  around  him  everywhere 

Sisters  soothing  and  babes  caressing. 
And  his  delight  is  Heaven's  as  well. 

For  swells  he  not  the  ranks  of  the  chosen? 

FEMININE  WHISPERS. 

Martha  is  growing  a  handsome  gel.  .  .  . 
Three  at  a  birth  ?— that  makes  the  dozen. 

THE  PROPHET. 

Learning's  a  shadow,  and  lK>oks  a  jest, 
One   Book's  a  Light,  but  the  rest  are 
human. 
The  kind  of  study  that  I  think  best 

Is  the  use  of  a  spade  and  the  love  of  a 
woman. 
Here  and  yonder,  in  heaven  and  earth. 
By  big  Salt  I^ke  and  by  Eden  river. 
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A  faithful  vine  at  the  door  or  the  Lord, 

A  shining  flower  in  the  garden  of  spirits. 
A  lute  whose  strings  are  of  suvet  accord. 

SiKh  Is  the  pei3on  of  sainlty  merits. 
Sillers  and  brothers,  behold  and  strive 

Up  to  the  level  of  his  perfeclioti ;  - 
Sow,  and  harrow,  and  dig,  and  thrive, 

Increase  according  to  God's  direction. 
This  is  the  Happy  Land,  no  doubt. 

Where  each  ma;  flourish  in  his  voca* 


The  Fai.li 


E  Thunderbolt. 


Deep  and  wise  beyond  expression 
Sat  the  Prophet  holding  session. 
And  his  Elders,  round  bim  sitting 
With  a  gravity  befitting. 
Never  rash  and  never  Hery, 
Chew'd  the  cud  of  each  inquiry. 
Weigb'deach  question  and  discussed  il 
Sought  to  settle  and  adjust  il, 
Till,  with  sudden  indication 
Of  a  Eush  of  inspiration. 
The  grave  Prophet  from  their  middle 
Gave  the  answer  to  their  riddle, 
And  ihc  lesser  lights  all  holy, 
Round  the  Lamp  involving  slowly. 
Thought,  with  eyes  and  lips  asunder, 
'  Riglil.  we  reckon  he's  a  wonder  1 ' 

Whether  Boyes,  that  blessed  brother. 
Should  be  sealed  unto  another, 
Having,  tho'  a  Saint  most  steady. 
Very  many  wives  already  ? 
Whether  it  was  held  improper. 
If  a  woman  dmnk,  to  drop  her? 
Whether  unto  Brother  Fleming 


Formal  praise  would  be  beseeming. 

Since  from  three  or  four  potatoes 

{Not  much  bigger  than  his  great  toes) 

He'd  extracted,  to  their  wonder. 

Four  stone  six  and  nothing  under  ? 

Whether  Bigg  be  reprimanded 

For  his  conduct  underhanded. 

Since  he'd  packed  his  prettiest  daughter 

To  a  heathen  o'er  the  water  ? 

How,  now  Thompson  had  deported. 

His  poor  widows,  broken-heaned. 

Should  be  settled  ?    They  were  seven. 

Sweet  as  cherubs  up  in  heaven  ; 

Three  were  handsome,  young,  and  pleasant. 

And  had  offers  on  at  present — 

Must  they  take  them  ? .  .  .  These  and  other 

Questions  proCTer'd  by  each  brother. 

The  great  Prophet  ever  gracious. 

Free  and  easy,  and  sagacious, 

Answer'd  after  meditation 

With  sublime  deliberation  ; 

And  bis  answers  were  so  clever 

Each  one  whisperd,  •  Well,  1  never  I" 

And  the  lesser  lights  all  holy. 

Round  the  Prophet  turning  slowly. 

Raised  their  reverend  heads  and  hoary, 

Thinking.  '  To  the  Prophet,  glory  ! 

Hallelujah,  veneration  ! 

Reckon  that  he  licks  creation  I ' 

Suddenly  as  they  sat  gleaming. 
On  them  came  an  unbeseeming 
Murmur,  tumuli,  and  coomioiion. 
Like  the  breaking  of  the  ocean ; 
And  before  a  word  was  utter' d. 
In  nish'd  one  with  voice  that  flullewd. 
Arms  uplifted,  face  the  colour 
Of  a  bran-new  Yankee  dollar. 
Like  a  man  whose  wits  are  addled. 
Crying—'  Brelhir  Aits  ikedaddUd I ' 

Then  those  EUdeis  fearful- hearted 

Raised  a  loud  cry  and  upstarted. 

But  the  Prophet,  never  using, 

Said,  '  Be  calm  I  this  row's  surprising  1' 

And  as  each  -Saint  sank  unsinew'd 

In  his  arm-chair  he  continued  : 

'  Goodman  Jones,  your  cheeks  are  yellow, 

Tell  thy  lale,  and  do  not  bellow  ! 

What's  the  reason  of  your  crying— 

Is  our  brother  diadl—at  dyingi ' 
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Sudden  in  the  room  there  entered 
Shapes  on  whom  all  eyes  were  centred- 
Six  sad  female  figures  moaning, 
Trembling,  weeping,  and  intoning, 

•  We  are  widows  broken-hearted — 
Abraham  Clewson  has  departed  I ' 

"WTiile  the  Saints  again  uplcaping 
Joined  their  voices  to  the  weeping, 
For  a  moment  the  great  I'rophct 
Trembled,  and  look'd  dark  as  Tophel. 
But  the  cloud  pass'd  over  lightly. 
'  Cease  ! '  he  cried,  but  sniffled  slightly. 

•  Cease  this  murmur  and  lie  quiet- 
Dead  men  won't  awake  with  riot. 
'Tis  indeed  a  loss  stupendous— 
When  will  Heaven  his  equal  send  us  ? 
Speak,  then,  of  our  brother  cherish'd, 
Was  it //J  by  which  he  perish'd? 

Or  did  Death  come  even  quicker, 
Thro'  a  bolting  horse  or  kicker?' 

At  the  Prophet's  question  scowling. 
All  the  Wives  stood  moaning,  howling, 
Crying  wildly  in  a  fever, 

•  O  the  villain  !  the  deceiver !  * 
But  the  oldest  stepping  boldly, 
Curtseying  to  the  Session  coldly, 
Cried  in  voice  like  cracking  thunder, 

*  Prophet,  don't  you  make  a  blunder  ! 
Abraham  Clewson  isn't  dying— 
Hasn't  died,  as  you're  implying  ; 

No !  he's  not  the  man,  my  brothers. 
To  die  decently  like  others  ! 
Worse  !  he's  from  your  cause  revolted- 
Run  away  !  skedaddled  !  bolted  ! ' 


Bolted !  run  away  !  skedaddled  ! 
Like  to  men  whose  wits  are  addled. 
Echoed  all  those  Lights  so  holy, 
Round  the  Prophet  shining  slowly 
And  the  Prophet,  undissembling. 
Underneath  the  blow  sat  trembling. 
While  the  perspiration  hovered 
On  his  forehead,  and  he  covered 
With  one  trembling  hand  his  features 
From  the  gaze  of  smaller  creatures. 
Then  at  last  the  high  and  gifted 
Cough'd  and  craved,  with  hands  uplifted, 
Silence.     When  'twas  given  duly, 
•  This,'  said  he,  '  *s  a  crusher  truly  1 
Brother  Cle\i-son  falln  from  glory ! 
I  can  scarce  believe  your  story. 


O  my  Saints,  each  in  his  sLition, 
Join  in  prayer  and  meditation  1  * 

Covering  up  each  eyelid  saintly 
With  a  finger-tip.  prayed  faintly. 
Shining  in  the  church's  centre. 
Their  grt?at  Prophet,  Lamp,  and  Mentc 
And  the  lesser  Lights  all  holy. 
Round  the  Lamp  revolving  slowly, 
VjMch  upon  his  seal  there  sitting. 
With  a  gravity  befitting, 
Bowed  their  reverend  heads  and  hoary 
Saying,  '  To  the  Prophet  glory  I 
Hallelujah,  veneration  I 
Reckon  that  he  licks  creation  !  * 

Lastly,  when  the  trance  was  ended. 
And,  with  face  where  sorrow  blended 
Into  pity  and  compassion, 
Shone  the  Light  in  common  fashion  ; 
Forth  the  Brother  stept  who  brought  th 
First  the  news  which  had  distraught  the 
And.  while  stood  the  Widows  weeping 
Gave  into  the  Prophet's  keeping 
A  seal'd  paper,  which  the  latter 
Read,  as  if  'twere  solemn  matter — 
Gravely  pursing  lips  and  nodding. 
While  they  watch'd  in  dark  foreboding 
Till  at  liusl.  with  voice  that  quivered. 
He  these  woeful  words  delivered  : — 

•  Sisters,  calm  your  hearts  unruly, 
"Pis  an  awful  business  truly  ; 
Weeping  now  will  save  him  never. 
He's  as  good  as  lost  for  ever ; 
Yes,  I  say  with  grief  unspoken. 
Jest  a  pane  crack'd,  smash'd,  and  bro 
In  the  windows  of  the  Temple  — 
Crack'd  s  the  word- so  take  example 
Had  he  left  ye  one  and  all  here. 
On  our  holy  help  to  call  here, 
Fled  alone  from  ei'ery  fetter, 
I  could  comprehend  it  better  1 
Flying,  not  with  some  strange  lady. 
But  with  her  he  had  already, 
With  his  own  seal  d  Wife  eloping — 
It's  a  case  of  craze  past  hoping  ! 
List,  O  Saints,  each  in  his  station. 
To  the  idiot's  explanation  !  ' 

Then,  while  now  and  then  the  holy 
Broke  the  tale  of  mebncholy 
With  a  grunt  contempt  expressing. 
And  the  Widows  made  distressing 
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Murmurs  of  recrimination 
Here  and  there  in  the  narration, 
The  great  Prophet  in  affliction 
Read  this  awful  Valediction. 

VI. 

Last  Epistle  of  St.  Abe  to  the 
polygamists. 

^O  Brother,  Prophet  of  the  Light !— don't 
^  let  my  state  distress  you, 

^^  While  from  the  depths  of  darkest  night  I 
^         cry,  '  Farewell  !  God  bless  you  ! ' 
-I  don't  deserve  a  parting  tear,  nor  even  a 
0  malediction, 

Too  weak  to  fill  a  saintly  sphere,  I  yield  to 
W  my  affliction  ; 

m  Down  like  a  cataract  I  shcot  into  the  depths 
below  you ; 

0  While  you  stand  wondering  and  mute,  my 
tf  last  adieu  I  throw  you ; 

f    Commending  to  your  blessed  care  my  well- 
r  .  beloved  spouses, 

1  My  debts  (there's  plenty  and  to  spare  to 

pay  them),  lands,  and  houses, 
My  sheep,  my  cattle,  farm  and  fold,  yea, 

all  by  which  I've  thriven  : 
These  10  be  at  the  auction  sold,  and  to  my 

widows  given. 
Bless  them  I  to  prize  them  at  their  worth 

was  far  beyond  my  merit, 
Just  make  them  think  me  in  the  earth,  a 

poor  departed  spirit 
I  couldn't  bear  to  say  good-bye,  and  see 

their  tears  up-starting ; 
I  thought  it  best  to  pack  and  fly  without 

the  pain  of  parting ! 
O  tell  Amelia,  if  she  can,  by  careful  educa- 
tion, 
To  make  her  boy  grow  up  a  man  of  strength 

and  saintly  station  1 
Tell  Fanny  to  beware  of  men,  and  say  I'm 

still  her  debtor — 
Tho'  she  cut  sharpish  now  and  then,  I 

think  it  made  me  better  ! 
Let  Emily  still  her  spirit  fill  with  holy  con- 
solations— 
Seraphic  soul,   I  hear  her  still  a-reading 

•  Revelations ! ' 
Bid  Mary  now  to  dry  her  tears — she's  free 

of  her  chief  bother  ; 
And  comfort  Sarah — I've  my  fears  she's 

going  to  be  a  mother ; 


And  to  Tabitha  give  for  me  a  tender  kiss  of 

healing — 
Guilt  wrings  my  soul— I  seem  to  see  that 

well-known  face  appealing  I 

And  now, — before  my  figure  fades  for  ever 

from  your  vision. 
Before  I  mingle  with  the  shades  beyond 

your  light  Elysian, 
Now,  while  your  faces  all  turn  pale,  and 

you  raise  eyes  and  shiver. 
Let  me  a  round  unvamish'd  tale  (as  Shak- 

spere  says)  deliver ; 
And  let  there  be  a  warning  text  in  my  most 

shameful  story, 
When  some  poor  sheep,  perplext  and  vext, 

goes  seeking  too  much  glory. 

0  Brigham,  think  of  my  poor  fate,  a  scandal 

to  beholders, 
And  don't  again  put  too  much  weight  before 
you've  tried  the  shoulders  1 

Though  I'd  the  intellectual  gift,  and  knew 

the  rights  and  reasons  ; 
Though  I  could  trade,  and  save,  and  shift, 

according  to  the  seasons  ; 
Though  I  was  thought  a  clever  man,  and 

was  at  spouting  splendid, — 
Just  think  how  finely  I  began,  and  see  how 

all  has  ended ! 
In  principle  unto  this  hour  I'm  still  a  holy 

being — 
But  oh,  how  poorly  is  my  power  propor- 
tion'd  to  my  seeing ! 
You've  all  the  logic  on  your  side,  you're 

right  in  each  conclusion. 
And  yet  how  vainly  have  I  tried,  with  eager 

resolution  1 
My  will  was  good,  I  felt  the  call,  although 

my  strength  was  meagre. 
There  wasn't  one  among  you  all  to  serve 

the  Lord  more  eager  1 

1  never  tired  in  younger  days  of  drawing 

lambs  unto  me, 
My  lot  was  one  to  bless  and  praise,  the  fire 

of  faith  thrill'd  through  me. 
And  you,  believing  I  was  strong,  smiled  on 

me  like  a  father,— 
Said,  '  Blessed  be  this  man,  though  young, 

who  the  sweet  lambs  doth  gather ! ' 
At  first  it  was  a  time  full  blest,  and  all  my 

earthly  pleasure 
Was  gathering  lambs  unto  my  breast  to 

cherish  and  to  treasure ; 

BBa 
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Ay.  one  by  one.   for  heA\'cn's  sake^   my  {  And,   since  I  could  not  give  to  ocft  it 

female  flock  I  found  me,  whole  of  my  attention, 

I'ntil  one  day  I  did  awtike  and  heard  them    All  came  to  ^ef,  and  parts  of  speeds 

bleating  round  me.  I  delicate  to  mention  f 

And  there  was  sorrow  in  their  eyes,  and  '  Bless  them  I  they  loved  me  far  too  oak 

mute  repro^ich  and  wonder,  I  they  erred  in  their  devotion. 

For  the\'  perceiveil  to  their  surprise  their  ,  1  bckd  the  pro|>er  saintly  touch,  sobdof 

Shephenl  w;is  a  Muntler.  |         mere  emotion  : — 

O  Briglum.  think  of  it  and  weep,  my  firm    The  solemn  air  sent  from  the  skies,  socat 

and  s;\intly  Master—  '  |  so  tranquillising. 

Tki  Pastor  t.cmt.W  at  Mis  5Art/.  tM^  Skftp    That  on  the  female  waters  lies,  and  ke? 

Jt's/'isfU  ike  /\:st^r/  |  the  same  from  rising. 

.       ,   .       ,     ^       ,.  ,     '  But  holds  them  down  all  smooth  and  fcfigk 
O  listen  to  the  tale  of  drvad.  thou  Ijght  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^j,^  ^.^^  storms  at 

th.it  !>hine<  so  brijjhtly — 


\"irtue's  a  horse  that  drops  down  dead  if 

o^x^rkMtlevI  Slightly ! 
She's  all  the  ui//,  she  wants  to  go.  she'd 

carrs-  e\-er\  tittle ; 
But  when  you  see  her  flag  and  blow,  just 

ease  her  of  a  little  ! 
Oiu  wife  for  me  wtis  near  enough,  two 

might  have  fi\e\l  me  neatly. 
l^krte  nwido  me  shake.  A»iir  made  me  puff. 

_Xiv  si*tlU\i  UK*  vomplotely. — 
But  when  iho  «/».'%  cime.  though  I  still  H-as 

gUul  .\n,l  i>*'>cr  gru:iiMi\l, 
I   took  thi'  '*ta>:j;cr<.  kiclvM.  went  ill,  and 

in  the  ir.ui'>  iui«Mt\l ! 


Comes  like  a  cold  frost  in  the  niglii.  a^ 
into  ic£  transforms  'em  I 


And  there,  betMreen   owsdves.  I  see  fc 

difliculty  growing. 
Since  most  men  are  as  meek  as  me.  t» 

passionate  and  glowing ; 
They  cannot  in  wur  royal  way  dwdl  fie  » 

guest  from  Heaven 
Within  this  tenement  of  day.  which  fortfce 

Soul  is  given  ; 
They  cannot  like  a  blessed  guest  come  cats 

and  strong  into  it. 
Eating  and  drinking  of  its  best,  and  calmh 
g;uing  thro'  it. 
Ah.  well  nuv  I  lojnjwre  my  state  unto  a     No.  every  mortal's  not  a  Saint,  and  tnih 

hetVit's  |s>siliou  -  !  ver>'  few  are, 

I'uflt  to  War  a  s;\intly  >*iMght.  I  sank  and  '■  So  weak  they  are.  they  cannot  paint  whU 

K>*t  iVUiUiivMi :  I  holy  men  like  you  are. 

I  laekM  the  n»oi;\l  jurvo  ami  ihew.  to  fill  so    Instead  of  keeping  well  apart  the  Flesh  and 

HiwaMaiion—  i         Spirit,  brother. 

Ah.  if  I'd  h.ul  a  head  like  you.  and  your    And  making    one  with    cunning  art  the 

determiiunon  I  '         |  nigger  of  the  other. 

IuhUsuI  oI  iiviinj;  in  and  out,  like  a  superior    They  muddle  and  confuse    the  two.  they 

jv>it\ .  mix,  and  twist  and  mingle. 

I  \\a»  4iH»  Hoti  of  ho.iri.  no  doubt,  too  opt»n.     So  that  it  takes  a  cunning  view  to  make  oat 

M\\\  liH»  hoartv.  '  cither  single. 

\VlH»n  I  ,\;v'.v  wiihe.uh  \oungsheep  I  vias    The  Soul  gets    mingled  with    the    Flesh 

t*H»  luv  ami  U*\i«»j;.  I         beyond  all  sep^iraiion, 

Not  U'inji  MivM»^  anvl  wi-^*  and  divp.  I  set    The   Body  holds  it  in  a  mesh  of  animal 

\w\  \^'t^^^^\  n\o\in);  :  <  sensation  ; 

.And  ^o.  niHir.id  i»f  noticing  the  gentle  flock    The  poor  bewilder'd  Being,  grown  a  thing 

\\\  e\M»»n»on.  in  nature  double, 

I  \\.\krn'd  up  th.ii  mijchly  thing— tht*  Spirit     Half  light  and  soul,  half  flesh  and  bone,  is 

of  a  \\»  n»,\n  '  given  up  to  tnmble. 

Kiieh  got  lo  ilunk  nu\  don't  you  see.— so     He  thinks  the  inMinct  of  the  clay  the  glow- 

!v>olish  \\.»N  tlu'  Ivtling. —  I  ings  of  the  Spirit. 

Her  o*n  esjHvial  pioiXTiy.  which  all  the.  And  when  the  Spirit  has  her  s.iy,  inclincf 
rcil  >wre  stealing  I  I  the  Hesh  to  hear  it. 
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The  :-l,i\-.-  (.f  r\i':N   p.i.s;in_L;   whim,  ihc  dujir 

""^\,In spiled  by  every  female  limb  to  love,  and 
light,  and  revel, 
^Impulsive,  timid,  weak,  or  strong,  as  Flesh 
"""■  or  Spirit  makes  him, 

"""  _The  lost  one  wildly  moans  along  till  mis- 
chief overtakes  him  ; 
r     And  when  the  Soul  has  fed  upon  the  Flesh 
till  life's  spring  passes. 
Finds  strength  and  health    and    comfort 
^^'  gone — the  way  of  List  year's  grasses, 

^   And  the  poor  Soul  is  doom'd  to  bow,  in 
deep  humiliation, 
Within  a  place  that  isn't  now  a  decent 
^'■'  habitation. 

No !  keep  the  Soul  and  Flesh  apart  in  pious 
'■*  resolution, 

Don't  let  weak  flutterings  of  the  heart  lead 
■■  you  to  my  confusion  I 

But  let  the  Flesh  be  as  the  horse^  the  Spirit 

*  as  the  rider^ 

And  use  the  snaffle  first  of  coiu'se,  and  ease 

*  her  up  and  guide  her  ; 

And  if  she's  going  to  resist,  and  won't  let 
"■  none  go  past  her, 

Just  take  the  curb  and  give  a  twist,  and 

show  her  you're  the  Master. 
The  Flesh  is  but  a  temporal  thing,  and 

Satan's  strength  is  in  it,  j 

Use  it,  but  conquer  it,  and  bring  its  vice 

down  every  minute ! 
Into  a  woman's  arms  don't  fall,  as  if  you 

meant  to  stay  there. 
Just  come  as  if  you'd  made  a  call,  and 

idly  found  your  way  there  ; 
Don't  praise  her  too  much  to  her  face,  but 

keep  her  calm  and  quiet. — 
Most  female  illnesses  take  place  thro'  far 

too  warm  a  diet ; 
Unto  her  give  your  fleshly  kiss,  calm,  kind, 

and  patronising, 
Then— soar  tb  your  own  sphere  of  bliss, 

before  her  heart  gets  rising ! 
Don't  fail  to  let  her  see  full  clear,  how  in 

your  saintly  station 
The  Flesh  is  but  your  nigger  here  obeying 

your  dictation  ; 
And  tho'  the  Flesh  be  e'er  so  warm,  your 

Soul  the  weakness  smothers 
Of  loving  any  female  form  much  better  than 

the  others  ! 


O  P.rii;li,un,   I  cm   "^cc   \.iu  smile  to  hear 

the  L)«\il  1  re,u!iir.g  ;  — 
Well,  I  can  praise  your  perfect  st)le,   tlio' 

far  beyond  my  reaching. 
Forgive  me,  if  in  shame  and  grief  I  vex  you 

with  digression, 
And  let  me  come  ag.iin  in  brief  to  my  own 

dark  confession. 

The  world   of   men    divided  is  into   two 

portions,  brother, 
The  first  arc  Saints,  so  high  in  bliss  that 

they  the  Flesh  can  smother  ; 
God  meant  them  from  fair  flower  to  flower 

to  flutter,  smiles  bestowing, 
Tasting  the  sweet,  leaving  the  sour,  just 

hovering, — and  going. 
The  second  are  a  diflcrent  set,  just  hahes 

of  perfect  spirits, 
Going  about  in  bitter  fret,  of  uncompleted 

merits, 
Till   they  discover,   here   or   there,   their 

other  half  (or  woman), 
Then  these  two  join,  and  make  a  Pair,  and 

so  increase  the  human. 
The  second  Souls  inferior  are,  a  lower  spirit- 
order. 
Bom  'neath  aless  auspicious  star,  and  taken 

by  soft  sawder  ; — 
And  if  they  do  not  happen  here  to  find  th  ir 

fair  Affinitv, 
They  come  to  grief  and  doubt  and  fear,  and 

end  in  asininity  ; 
And  if  they  try  the  blessed  game  of  those 

superior  to  them, 
They're  very  quickly  brought  to  shame, — 

their  passions  so  undo  them. 
In  some  diviner  sphere,   perhaps,   they'll 

look  and  grow  more  holy, — 
Meantime  they're  vessels  Sorrow  taps  and 

grim  Remorse  sucks  slowly. 

Now,  Brigham,  /  ^^-as  made,  you  see,  one 

of  those  lower  creatures, 
Polygamy  was  not  for  me,  altho'  I  joined 

its  preachers. 
Instead  of,  with  a  wary  eye,  seeking  the  one 

who  waited. 
And  sticking  to  her,  wet  or  dry,  because 

the  thing  was  fated, 
I  snatch'd  the  first  whose  beauty  stirred  my 

sotil  with  tender  feeling ! 
And  then  another!   then  a  third  I  and  so 

continued  Sealing  I 
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Aad  <iSx2f.  idi*^ 

I  4££«  r  f:c=>f  irxT.SiV'i^  port  £3d  znsjm't 

0  iber  ■■-re  fir  :  :<■  g- :cd :  :x  sas;  aE±id'  tbear 

L'Dfcrniiu.:  .').   i.c:  r:--:;  see:  barsa  for 

Sk^c=if  it-'tsr  raii*  Uis=r  : 
Eadb  VwiaJi  a  oitit^:^!:  ^  jcifiag  be,  aad 

fta^  "ir;cji  pcii  u>e  ta:t  fee  ber. 

mn-'.z  ice  ber ! 
WcOL   Brccbs-    ifisr  muir  Tears  of  bad 

One  BMXTin^  I  «-c  ke  op  is  leirsr.  siiZ  wearj 

And  {speakir^  fij:^ra:ii%2r.  k>!  beside  dt 

bed  st3Cid  saxil:!^ 
Tke  H'^wtcM,  Toci^  asd  tiiigin  sdov.  but 

bedkoiuagaad  begtiilsg. 

1  started  tsp,  my  wSd  ey^cs  rolled,  I  kneir 

ber.  and  stood  sgiung, 
Mt  tboaghts  throrij^'d  cp  like  bees  of  gold 

cot  of  the  sxzuih.T  n}i2g. 
And   as  she   siood   in   brightness   there, 

iunfliar.  tbo'  a  siran^r. 
I  looked  at  ber   in    dumb    despair,   and 

trembled  at  the  danger. 

But,  Brother  Bngharo.  don't  roa  think 

the  De\il  conld  so  undo  me. 
Tbat  straight  1  rushed  the  cup  to  drink  too 

late  extended  to  roe. 
No.  for  I  hesitated  long.  cv*n  when  1  fotmd 

she  loved  me, 
And  didn't  seem  to  think  it  iKTong  when 

Io%"e  and  passion  moved  me. 
O  Bdgham,  you're  a  Saint  above,  and  know 

not  the  sensation  « 

The    ecstasy,    the    maddening    love,    the 

rapturous  exultation. 
That  fills  a  man  of  lower  race  with  wonder 

past  all  speaking. 
VS'hcn  first  he  finds  in  on«  sweet  face  the 

Soul  he  has  been  seeking  ! 
When  two  imniortnl  beings  glow  in  the  first 

fond  revealing, 
And  their  inferior  natures  know  the  luxury 

of  feeling  I 
But  ah,  I  had  already  got  a  quiver-full  of 

I  leasing. 
Had  blundered,  tho'   I  knew  it  not,   six 

times  beyond  redressing, 


lot 


Mj 


tlK>' 


time  to  stop*  tbo  s^f\ 

Idee  a  cobbler's  sbcpi  m| 
*  inis£ts '  odIv. 


.Vad  so  I  s^ij^Zs  have  stopt.  I  swar.  sj 

wretcbedest  of  creatures. 
RjuSfeer  tbas  pet  one  mark  of  care  aelrl 

bdoved  featorcs: 
fka.  that  h  happen'd  SLstsr  AnneiaLw] 

the seoet's  flitted!) 
Was  left  in  this  great  world  of  maa  ai 

mj  care  committed. 
Her  father.  Jasoo  Jones,  was  dead  a 

whose  faults  were  manr, 
« O.  be  a  father.  Abe,'hesaid,  'toiay?* 

daughter  Annie  ! ' 
Andso  I  promised,  so  she  came  an  Otpi* 

tothkcitT. 
And  set  my  foolish   heart  in  flame  lit 

mingled  love  and  pity  ; 
And  as  she  prettier  grew*  each  day,  ai 

throve  'neath  my  protection. 
/  saw  tM€  Saimts  did  cast  her  way  «■ 

tokens  of  a^ecti-cm. 
O,  Brigham,  pray  forgive  me  now ;— ««J 

and  love  combining. 
1  hated  every  saintly  brow,  bcnignandyit^ 

dining ! 
Sneered  at  their  motives,  mocked  the  caoft 

went  wild  and  sorrow-laden. 
And  saw  Polygamy's  vast  jaws  a-yavmf 

for  the  maiden. 
Why  not,  you  say?      Ah.  yes,  why  noL 

from  your  high  point  of  \ision  ; 
But  I'm  of  an  inferior  lot.  beyond  the  1^ 

£]>-sian. 
I  tore  my  hair,  whined  like  a  whelp.  I  k)«d 

her  to  distraction, 
I  saw  the  danger,   knew    the    help,   jtf 

trembled  at  the  action. 
At  last  I  came  to  you,  my  friend,  and  told 

my  tender  feeling ; 
You  said,  *  Your  grief  shall  "have  an  cnd- 

this  is  a  case  for  Scaling  ; 
And  since  you  have  deserved  so  weD,  and 

made  no  heinous  blunder. 
Why,  brother  Abraham,  take  the  gel,  but 

mind  you  keep  ber  under.* 
Well !  then  I  went  to  Sister  Anne,  my  iih 

most  heart  unclothing, 
Told  her  my  feelings  like  a  man,  conceal- 
ing next  to  nothing, 
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Explain'd  the  various  characters  of  those  I 

had  already, 
The  various  tricks  and  freaks    and  stirs 

peculiar  to  each  lady, 
And,  finally,  when  all  was  clear,  and  hope 

seem'd  to  forsake  me. 

*  There  I  it's  a  wretched  chance,  my  dear — 

you  leave  me,  or  you  take  me. ' 
Well,  Sister  Annie  look'd  at  me,  her  inmost 

heart  revealing 
(Women  are  very  weak,  you  see,  inferior, 

full  of  feeling), 
Then,    thro'  her  tears  outshining   bright, 

'  I'll  never,  never  leave  you  1 

•  O  Abe,'  she  said,  '  my  love,  my  light,  why 

should  I  pain  or  grieve  you  ? 
I  do  not  love  the  way  of  life  you  have  so 

sadly  chosen, 
I'd  rather  be  a  single  wife  than  one  in  half 

a  dozen ; 
But  now  you  cannot  change  your  plan, 

tho'  health  and  spirit  perish. 
And  I  shall  never  see  a  man  but  you  to  love 

and  cherish. 
Take  me,  I'm  yours,  and  O,  my  dear,  don't 

think  I  miss  your  merit, 
I'll  try  to  help  a  little  here  your  true  and 

loving  spirit.' 
'Reflect,  my  love,'  I  said,    'once  more,' 

with  bursting  heart,  half  crying, 

*  Two  of  the  girls  cut  very  sore,  and  most 

of  them  are  trying  ! ' 
And  then  that  gentle-hearted  maid  kissed 
me  and  bent  above  me. 

•  O  Abe,'  she  said,   '  don't  be  afraid, — I'll 

try  to  make  them  love  me  1 ' 

Ah  well  1  I  scarcely  stopt  to  ask  myself,  till 
all  was  over. 

How  precious  tough  would  be  her  task  who 
made  those  dear  souls  love  her ! 

But  I  was  seal'd  to  Sister  Anne,  and  straight- 
way, to  my  wonder, 

A  series  of  events  began  which  show'd  me 
all  my  blunder. 

Brother,  don't  blame  the  souls  who  erred 

thro'  their  excess  of  feeling — 
So  angrily  their  hearts  were  stirred  by  my 

last  act  of  sealing  ; 
But  in  a  moment  they  forgot  the  quarreb 

they'd  been  wrapt  in, 
And  leagued    together   in  one    lot,   with 

Tabby  for  the  Captain. 


Their  little   tiffs  were  laid   aside,  and  all 

combined  together, 
Preparing  for  the  gentle  Bride  the  blackest 

sort  of  weather. 
It  wasn't  feeling  made  them  flout   poor 

Annie  in  that  fashion. 
It  wasn't  love  tum'd  inside  out,  it  wasn't 

jealous  passion, 
It  wasn't  that  they  cared  for  ine,  or  any 

other  party, 
Their  hearts    and    sentiments  were   free, 

their  appetites  were  hearty. 
But  when   the  pretty  smiling  face  came 

blossoming  and  blooming. 
Like  sunshine  in  a  shady  place  the  fam'Iy 

Vault  illuming. 
It  naturally  made  them  grim  to  see  its  sunny 

colour. 
While  like  a  row  of  tapers  dim  by  daylight, 

they  grew  duller. 
She  tried  her  best  to  make  them  kind,  she 

coaxed  and  served  them  dumbly. 
She  watch'd  them  with  a  willing  mind, 

deferred  to  them  most  humbly  ; 
Tried  hard  to  pick  herself  a  friend,  but 

found  her  arts  rejected. 
And  fail'd  entirely  in  her  end,  as  one  might 

have  exp)ected. 
But,  Brother,  tho'  I'm  loth  to  add  one  word 

to  criminate  them, 
I    think    their  conduct  was  too  bad, — it 

almost  made  me  hate  them. 

Ah  me,  the  many  nagging  ways  of  women 

are  amazing, 
Their  cleverness  solicits  praise,  their  cruelty 

is  crazing ! 
And  Sister  Annie  hadn't  been  a  single  day 

their  neighbour, 
Before  a  baby  could  have  seen  her  life  would 

be  a  labour, 
But  bless  her  little  loving  heart,  it  kept  its 

sorrow  hidden, 
And  if  the  tears  began  to  start,  suppressed 

the  same  unbidden. 
She  tried  to  smile,  and  smiled  her  best,  till 

I  thought  sorrow  silly. 
And  kept  in  her  own  garden  nest,  and  lit 

it  like  a  hly. 
O  I  should  waste  your  time  for  days  with 

talk  hke  this  at  present. 
If  I  described  her  thousand  ways  of  making 

things  look  pleasant ! 
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But,  bless  you.  'twere  as  well  to  tiy.  when 

thunder's  at  its  dire  work, 
To  dear  the  air.  and  light  the  sky,  by 

^nnyworths  of  firework. 
These  gentle  ways  to  hide  her  woe  and  make 

my  life  a  blessing, 
Just  made  the  after  darkness  grow  more 

gloomy  and  depressing. 
Taunts,   mocks,   and  jeers,  coldness  and 

sneers,  insult  and  trouble  daily, 
A  thousand  stabs  that  brought  the  tears,  aO 

these  she  cover'd  gaily  ; 
But  when  her  fond  eyes  fell  on  me^  the 

light  of  love  to  borrow, 
And  Sister  Anne  began  to  see  /  knew  her 

secret  sorrow. 
All  of  a  sudden  like  a  mask  the  loving 

cheat  forsook  her. 
And  reckon  I  had  all  my  task,  for  illness 

overtook  her. 
She  took  to  bed,  grew  sad  and  thin,  seem'd 

like  a  spirit  flying, 
Smiled  thro'  her  tears  when  I  went  in,  but 

when  I  left  fell  crying  ; 
And  as  she  languish'd  in  her  bed,  as  weak 

and  wan  as  water, 
I  thought  of  what  her  father  said,  '  Take 

care  of  my  dear  daughter  ! ' 
Then  1  look'd  round  with  secret  eye  upon 

her  many  Sisters, 
And  close  at  hand  I  saw  them  lie,  ready 

for  use — like  blisters  ; 
They  seemed  with  secret  looks  of  glee,  to 

keep  their  wifely  station  ; 
They  set  their  lips  and  sneer'd  at  me,  and 

watch'd  the  situation. 

0  Brother,  I  can  scarce  express  the  agony 

of  those  moments. 

1  fear  your  perfect  saintliness,  and  dread 

your  cutting  comments  1 
I  pmyed,   I   wept,  I   moan'd,  I  cried,  I 

nnguish'd  night  and  morrow, 
1  watch'd  and  waitrtl,  skxipless-eyed,  beside 

that  bed  of  sorrow. 

At  last  I  knew,  in  those  dark  days  of  sorrow 

and  disaster. 
Mine  wasn't  soil  whore  you  could  raise  a 

Siiint  up.  or  a  Pastor  ; 
In  hpile  of  cnn*ful   watering,   and  tilling 

night  and  morning, 
The  wetMls  of  v.iniiy  would  spring  without 

a  word  of  warning. 


I  was  and  ever  must  snbiist.  UdTdail 

every  feature, 
A  wretched  poor  Mom^amist,  a  moa  is- 

fenor  creature— 
Jost  half  a  soul,  and  half  a  mind,  a  biodff 

and  abortion. 
Not  finish'd  half  till  I  could  find  theoAff 

missing  portion ! 
And  gazing  on  that  missing  pan  whki}  I  it 

last  had  found  out. 
I  murmur'd  with  a  banung  heart, 

strong  to  get  the  sound  out. 
'  If  firom  the  greedy  clutch  of  Fate  I 

this  chief  of  treasures. 
I  will  no  longer  hesitate,  but  take  dedded 

measures! 
A  poor  monogamist  like  me  can  net  Vm 

half  a  dozen, 
Better  by  far.  then,  set  them  free,  and  tahe 

the  Wife  I've  chosen  f 
Their  love  for  me,  of  course,  b  smaH  t 

very  shadowy  tittle. 
They  will  not  miss  my  face  at  all.  or  OHi 

it  very  little. 
I  can't  undo  what  I  have  done,  by  my  for- 
lorn embraces. 
And  call  the  brightness  of  the  son 

into  their  faces ; 
But  I  can  save  one  spirit  true,  confiding  aad 

unthinking, 
From  slowly  curdling  to  a  shrew  or  into 

swinedom  sinking.' 
These  were  my  bitter  words  of  w;oe,   my 

fears  were  so  distressing. 
Not  that  I  would  reflect — O  no  ! — on  anv 

living  blessing. 

Thus,  Brother,  I  resolved,  and  when  she 

rose,  still  frail  and  sighing, 
I  kept  my  word  like  better  men,  and  bolted, 

— and  I'm  flying. 
Into  oblivion  I  haste,  and  leave  the  world 

behind  me. 
Afar  unto  the  starless  waste,  where  not  a 

soul  shall  find  me. 
I  send  my  love,  and  Sister  Anne  joins  cor- 
dially, agreeing 
I  never  was  the  sort  of  man  for  your  high 

state  of  being  ; 
Such  as  I  am,  she  takes  me,  though ;  and 

after  years  of  trying. 
From  Kdon  hand  in  hand  we  go,  like  our 
I         first  parents  flying  ; 
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And  like  the  bright  sword  that  did  chase 
the  first  of  sires  and  mothers, 

Shines  dear  Tabitha's  flaming  face,  sur- 
rounded by  the  others : 

Shining  it  threatens  there  on  high,  above 
the  gates  of  Heaven, 

And  faster  at  the  sight  we  fly,  in  naked 
shame,  forth-driven. 

Nothing  of  all  my  worldly  store  I  take, 
'twould  be  improper, 

I  go  a  pilgrim,  strong  and  poor,  without  a 
single  copper. 

Unto  my  Widows  I  outreach  my  property 
completely. 

There's  modest  competence  for  each,  if  it 
is  managed  neatly. 

That,  Brother,  is  a  labour  left  to  your 
sagacious  keeping  ; — 

Comfort  them,   comfort  the   bereft !    I'm 

good  as  dead  and  sleeping  I 
A  fallen  star,  a  shooting  light,  a  portent 

and  an  omen, 
A  moment  passing  on  the  sight,  thereafter 

seen  by  no  men  ! 
I  go,  with  backward-looking  face,  and  spirit 

rent  asunder. 
O  may  you  prosper  in  your  place,  for  you're 

a  shining  wonder ! 
So  strong,  so  sweet,  so  mild,  so  good  I — by 

Heaven's  dispensation. 
Made  Husband  to  a  multitude  and  Father 

to  a  nation  I 
May  all  the  saintly  life  ensures  increase 

and  make  you  stronger  ! 
Humbly  and  penitently  yours, 

A.  Clewson  [^Saint  no  longer) 


THE  FARM  IN  THE  VALLEY- 
SUNSET 
(1871.) 

Still  the  saintly  City  stands. 
Wondrous  work  of  busy  hands  ; 
Still  the  lonely  City  thrives, 
Rich  in  worldly  goods  and  wives. 
And  with  thrust-out  jaw  and  set 
Teeth,  the  Yankee  threatens  yet — 
Half  admiring  and  half  riled. 
Oft  by  bigger  schemes  beguiled. 
Turning  off  his  curious  stare 
To  communities  elsewhere, 


Always  with  unquiet  eye 
Watching  Utah  on  the  sly. 

Long  the  City  of  the  Plain 
Left  its  image  on  my  brain  : 
WHiite  kiosks  and  gardens  bright 
Rising  in  a  golden  light ; 
Busy  figures  everywhere 
Bustling  bee-like  in  the  glare  ; 
And  from  dovecotes  in  green  places, 
Peep'd  out  weary  women's  faces, 
Flushing  faint  to  a  thin  cry 
From  the  nursery  hard  by. 
And  the  City  in  my  thought 
Slept  fantasdcally  wrought. 
Till  the  whole  began  to  seem 
Like  a  curious  Eastern  dream, 
Like  the  pictures  strange  we  scan 
In  the  tales  Arabian  : 
Tales  of  magic  art  and  sleight. 
Cities  rising  in  a  night, 
And  of  women  richly  clad, 
Dark-eyed,  melancholy,  sad. 
Ever  with  a  glance  uncertain. 
Trembling  at  the  purple  curtain. 
Lest  behind  the  black  slave  stand 
With  the  bowstring  in  his  hand  ; — 
Happy  tales,  within  whose  heart 
Founts  of  weeping  eyes  upstart. 
Told,  to  save  her  pretty  head. 
By  Scheherazad  in  bed  ! 

All  had  faded  and  grown  faint. 
Save  the  figure  of  the  Saint 
Who  that  memorable  night 
Left  the  Children  of  the  Light, 
Flying  o'er  the  lonely  plain 
From  bis  lofty  sphere  of  pain 
Oft  his  gentle  face  would  flit 
O'er  my  mind  and  puzzle  it, 
Ever  waking  up  meanwhile 
Something  of  a  merry  smile. 
Whose  quick  light  illumined  me 
During  many  a  reverie, 
When  I  puffed  my  weed  alone. 

Faint  and  strange  the  face  had  grown, 
Tho'  for  five  long  years  or  so 
I  had  watched  it  come  and  go. 
When,  on  busy  thoughts  intent, 
I  into  New  England  went. 
And  one  evening,  riding  slow 
By  a  River  that  I  know, 
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Till  sh !  to  Oneida  flitted, 

But  poor  Annie  s  love  akMic 

And  with  trotible  got  admitted. 

Keeps  my  mind  in  proper  tone. 

Bless  you.  she's  a  shining  lamp, 

And  tho'  my  spirit  mayn't  be  strong. 

Tho'  I  used  her  tike  a  scamp, 

I'm  lively — as  the  day  is  long.' 

And  she's  great  in  exposition 

Of  the  Free  Love  folk's  condition. 

As  he  spoke,  with  half  a  yawn. 

Vowing,  tho'  she  found  it  late. 

Half  a  smile,  I  saw  the  dawn 

'Tis  the  only  happy  slate.  .  .  . 

Creeping  faint  into  the  gloom 

Of  the  quickly-chining  room. 

'  As  for  me,  added  the  speaker. 

On  the  hearth  the  wood-log  lay, 

'  I  m  lower  in  the  scale,  and  weaker ; 

With  one  last  expiring  ray  ; 

Polygamy's  beyond  my  merits, 

Draining  off  his  glass  of  grog. 

Shakerism  wears  the  spirits. 

Clewson  rose  and  kick'd  the  log ; 

And  as  for  Free  Love,  why  you  see 

As  it  tumbled  into  ashes. 

(Here  the  Saint  wink'd  wickedly) 

Watched  the  last  expiring  flashes. 

With  my  whim  it  might  have  hung 

Gave  another  yawn  and  said. 

Once,  when  I  was  spry  and  young ; 

•WeU!  I  guess  its  time  for  bed  I' 

White  Rose  and  Red. 


A  LOVE  STORY. 


DEDICATION. 


To  Walt  Whitman  and  Alexander  Gardiner,  with  all  fricnc^s  in  Washingtoo, 

I  dedicate  this  Poem. 


INVOCA  TION, 

'KNOW'ST  TIIOU  THE  LAND?' 
I. 

Know'st  thoii  the  Land,  where  the  lian- 

flowcr 
Burgeons  the  trappt'r's  forest  bower. 
Where  o'er  his  head  the  acacia  sweet 
Shaketh  her  scented  locks  m  the  heat, 
Where  the  hang-bird  swings  to  a  blossom- 
cloud, 
And  the  bobolink  sings  merr}*  and  loud  ? 
Know'st  thou  the  Land? 

O  there !  O  there, 
Might  I  with  thee,  O  friend  of  my  heart, 
repair! 

II. 

Know'st  thou  the  Land  where  the  golden 

Day 
Flowers  into  glory  and  glows  away, 


While  the  Night  springs  up,  as  an  Indian  giil 
Clad  in  purple  and  hung  with  pearl  I 
And  the  white  Moon's  heav-en  rolls  apart. 
Like  a  bell-shaped  flower  with  a  golden 

heart, — 
Know'st  thou  the  Land  ? 

O  there  !  O  there. 
Might  I  with  thee,  O  Maid  of  my  Soul, 

repair! 

in. 

Know'st  thou  the  Land  where  the  woods 

are  free. 
And  the  prairie  rolls  as  a  mighty  sea. 
And  over  its  waves  the  simbeams  shine. 
WTiile  on  its  misty  horizon-line 
Dark  and  dim  the  buffaloes  stand. 
And  the  hunter  is  gliding  gun  in  hand  ? 
Know'st  thou  it  well  ? 

O  there !  O  there. 
Might  I.  with  those  whose  Souls  are  free, 

repair  ! 
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Wondering,  hearing  me  exclaim, 
Abraham  Clewson  (for  'twas  he) 
Came  more  close  and  gazed  at  me. 
As  he  gazed,  a  merry  grin 
Brighten'd  down  from  eyes  to  chin  : 
In  a  moment  he,  too,  knew  me. 
Reaching  out  his  hand  unto  me, 
Crying  '  Track'd,  by  all  that's  blue  ! 
Who'd  have  thought  of  seeing  ^^«  f 

Then,  in  double  quicker  time 
Than  it  takes  to  make  the  rhyme, 
Abe,  with  face  of  welcome  bright, 
Made  me  from  my  steed  alight ; 
Call'd  a  boy,  and  bade  him  lead 
The  beast  away  to  bed  and  feed  ; 
And,  with  hand  upon  my  arm. 
Led  me  oflf  into  the  Farm, 
Where,  amid  a  dwelling-place 
Fresh  and  bright  as  her  own  face, 
With  a  gleam  of  shining  ware 
For  a  background  everywhere, 
Free  as  any  summer  breeze, 
With  a  bunch  of  huswife's  keys 
At  her  girdle,  sweet  and  mild 
Sister  Annie  blush'd  and  smiled, — 
While  two  liny  laughing  girls. 
Peeping  at  me  through  their  curis. 
Hid  their  sweet  shamefac^ness 
In  the  skirts  of  Annie's  dress. 

V  •  •  •  * 

That  same  night  the  Saint  and  I 
Sat  and  talked  of  times  gone  by. 
Smoked  our  pipes  and  drank  our  grog 
By  the  slowly  smouldering  log. 
While  the  clock's  hand  slowly  crept 
To  midnight,  and  the  household  slept. 
•  Happy?'  Abe  said  with  a  smile, 
'  Yes,  in  my  inferior  style. 
Meek  and  humble,  not  like  them 
In  the  New  Jerusalem.' 
Here  his  hand,  as  if  astray. 
For  a  moment  found  its  way 
To  his  forehead,  as  he  said, 
'  Reckon  they  believe  I'm  dead  t 
Ah,  that  life  of  sanctity 
Never  was  the  life  for  me. 
Couldn't  stand  it  wet  nor  dry, 
Hated  to  see  women  cry ; 
Couldn't  bear  to  be  the  cause 
Of  tiffs  and  squalls  and  endless  jaws ; 
Always  felt  amid  the  stir 
Jest  a  whited  sepulchre ; 


And  I  did  the  best  I  could 
When  I  ran  away  for  good. 
Yet,  for  many  a  night,  you  know 
(Annie,  too,  would  tell  you  so). 
Couldn't  sleep  a  single  wink. 
Couldn't  eat,  and  couldn't  drink. 
Being  kind  of  conscience-cleft 
For  those  poor  creatures  I  had  left. 
Not  till  I  got  news  from  there. 
And  I  found  their  fate  was  fair, 
Could  I  set  to  work,  or  find 
Any  comfort  in  my  mind. 
Well  (here  Abe  smiled  quietly). 
Guess  they  didn't  groan  for  me  t 
Fanny  and  Amelia  got 
Sealed  to  Brigham  on  the  spot ; 
Emmy  soon  consoled  herself 
In  the  arms  of  Brother  Delf ; 
And  poor  Mary  one  fine  day 
Packed  her  traps  and  tript  away 
Down  to  Fresco  with  Fred  Bates, 
A  young  player  from  the  States  ; 
While  Sarah,  'twas  the  wisest  plan. 
Pick'd  herself  a  single  man — 
A  yoiug  joiner  fresh  come  down 
Out  of  Texas  to  the  town — 
And  he  took  her  viixh  her  baby, 
And  they're  doing  well  as  maybe.' 

Here  the  Saint  with  quiet  smile, 
Sipping  at  his  grog  the  while. 
Paused  as  if  his  tale  was  o'er, 
Held  his  tongue  and  said  no  more. 
'  Good,*  I  said,  '  but  have  you  done? 
You  have  spoke  of  all  save  one- 
All  your  Widows,  so  bereft, 
Are  most  comfortably  left. 
But  of  one  alone  you  said 
Nothing.    Is  the  lady  dead} ' 

Then  the  good  man's  features  broke 

Into  brightness  as  I  spoke. 

And  with  loud  guf&w  cried  he, 

•  What,  Tabitha?    Dead  I    Not  she. 

All  alone  and  doing  splendid — 

Jest  you  guess,  now,  how  she's  ended) 

Give  it  up  ?    This  very  week 

I  heard  she's  at  Oneida  Creek, 

All  alone  and  doing  hearty, 

Down  with  Brother  Noyes's  party 

Tried  the  Shakers  first,  they  say, 

Tired  of  them  and  went  away. 

Testing  with  a  deal  of  bother 

This  community  and  t'other^ 
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Till  sh '  to  Oneida  fliitc^l, 
And  with  trouble  got  admitted. 
Bless  you,  she's  a  shining  lamp, 
Tho'  I  used  her  like  a  scamp, 
And  she's  great  in  ex^x^sition 
Of  the  Free  Love  folk's  condition, 
Vowing,  tho'  she  found  it  late, 
'Tis  the  only  liappy  slate.  .  .  . 

*  As  for  me,'  added  the  speaker, 

•  I'm  lower  in  the  scale,  and  weaker ; 
Polygamy's  beyond  my  merits, 
Shakerism  wears  the  spirits, 

And  as  for  Free  Love,  why  you  sec 
(Here  the  Saint  wink'd  wickedly) 
With  my  whim  it  might  have  hung 
Once,  when  I  was  spry  and  young  ; 


Rut  poor  Annie's  love  alone 
Keeps  my  mind  in  proper  tone. 
And  tho'  my  spirit  mayn't  be  strong, 
I'm  lively — as  the  day  is  long.' 

As  he  spoke,  with  half  a  yawn. 
Haifa  smile,  I  s;iw  the  dawn 
Creeping  faint  into  the  gloom 
Of  the  (quickly-chilling  room. 
On  the  hearth  the  wood-log  lay. 
With  one  last  expiring  ray  ; 
Draining  off  his  glass  of  grog. 
Clewson  rose  and  kick'd  the  log ; 
As  it  tumbled  into  ashes. 
Watched  the  last  expiring  flashes. 
Gave  another  yawn  and  said, 
'  Well  1  I  guess  it's  Ume  for  bed  I ' 


White  Rose  and  Red. 


A  LOVE  STORY. 


DEDICATION. 

To  Walt  Whitman  and  Alkxanprr  Gardiner,  with  all  friends  in  Wa:»hington, 

1  dedicate  this  Poem. 


INVOCATION. 

'KNOW'ST  TIIOi;   THE  LAND?' 
T. 

Know'st  thoii  the  Land,  where  the  lian- 

flower 
Burgeons  the  trapjxr's  forest  bower, 
Where  o'er  his  head  the  acacia  sweet 
Shaketh  her  scented  locks  m  the  heat, 
WTiere  the  hang-bird  swings  to  a  blossom- 
cloud, 
And  the  bobolink  sings  merry  and  loud  ? 
Know'st  thou  the  Land? 

O  there !  O  there, 
Might  I  with  thee,  O  friend  of  my  heart, 
repair  I 

II. 

Know'st  thou  the  Land  where  the  golden 

Day 
Flowers  into  glory  and  glows  away, 


While  the  Night  springs  up.  as  an  Indian  girl 
Ckid  in  purple  and  hung  with  pearl  I 
And  the  white  Moon's  heaven  rolls  apart. 
Like  a  bell-shaped  flower  with  a  golden 

heart, — 
Know'st  thou  tlic  I^nd  ? 

O  there  !  O  there, 
Might  I  with  thee,  O  Maid  of  my  Soul, 

repair  1 

III. 

Know'st  thou  the  Land  where  the  woods 

are  free. 
And  the  prairie  rolls  as  a  mighty  sea. 
And  over  its  waves  the  sunbeams  shine, 
\\'hile  on  its  misty  horizon-line 
Dark  and  dim  the  buffaloes  stand, 
And  the  hunter  is  gliding  gun  in  hand  ? 
Know'st  thou  it  well  ? 

O  there !  O  there. 
Might  I.  with  those  whose  Souls  are  free, 

repair  I 
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IV. 

Knov'st  ibo:3  tbe  Land  vbere  the  son-birds 

FiHeih  ihe  fores*  aH  day  long. 
Where  ail  is  music  and  minh  and  bloom, 
Where  the  csedar  sprinkles  a  soft  perfiune. 
Where  life  is  gay  as  a  glancing  stream. 
And  aH  things  ansurer  the  Poet's  dream? 
Know'st  thou  the  Land? 

O  there !  O  there. 
Might   I,  with  him  who  loves    my  lays, 
rroair! 

V. 

Know'st  thon  the  Land  where  the  swampy 
brakes 

Are  fun  of  the  nests  of  the  rattlesnakes. 

Where  round  old  Grizzly  the   wild  bees 
hum, 

While  squatting  he  sucks  at  their  honey- 
comb. 

Where  crocodiles  crooch  and  the  iKild  cat 
springs, 

And  the  mildest  ills  are  mosquito  stings? 

Know  St  thou  the  Land? 

O  there !  O  there. 

Might    I,   with    adverse    Critics,    straight 
repair ! 

VI. 

Know'st  thou  the  Land  where  wind  and 

sun 
Smile  on  all  races  of  men — save  one : 
Where  (strange  and  wild  as  a  sunset  proud 
Strcak'd  with  the  bars  of  a  ihunder-doud) 
Alone  and  silent  the  Red  Man  lies, 
Sees  the  cold  stars  coming,  and  sinks,  and 

dies? 
Know'st  thou  the  Land? 

O  there  !  O  there, 
Might  I  to  wet  his  poor  parch'd  lips  repair  I 

VII. 

Lock  up  thy  gold,  and  take  thy  flight 
To  the  mighty  Land  of  the  red  and  white  ; 
A  ditty  I  love  I  would  have  thee  hear, 
While  daylight  dies,  and  the  Night  comes 

near 
With  her  black  feet  wet  from  the  western  sea. 
And  the  Red  Man  dies,  with  his  eyes  on 

thee  I 
Fast  to  that  Land.erehis  last  footprints  there 
Are  beaten  down  by  alien  feet,  repair  I 


PART  I. 

THE   CAPTVKE  OF  EUREKA 
HART. 

I. 

NATCTtA  KATVRAXS. 

Dawn  breaking.    Thro'  his  dcw-vefl  smiles 
the  sun. 

And  under  him  doth  run 
On  the  giecn  grass  and  in  the  forest  brake 

Bright  beast  and  speckled  snake  ; 
Birds  on  the  bough  and  insects  in  the  ray 

Gladden  ;  and  it  is  day. 

What  is  this  lying  on  the  thmy  steep, 

WTiere  ydlow  bees  hum  deep. 
And  the  rich  air  is  warm  as  living  breath  ? 

What  soft  shape  slumbereth 
Naked  and  dark,  and  glows  in  a  green  nest, 

Low-breathing  in  bright  rest? 
Is  it  the  spotted  panther.  l>'ing  there 

Lissome  and  light  and  fiidr? 
Is  it  the  snake,  with  glittering  skin  coU'd 
round 
.And  gleaming  on  the  ground  ? 
Is  it  some  wondrous  bird  whose  eyrie  lies 

Bv.'t>%*een  the  earth  and  skies  ? 
*Tis  none  of  these,  but  something  stranger 
far — 
Strange  as  a  fallen  star ! 
A  mortal  birth,  a  marvel  heavenly-eyed, 

With  dark  pink  breast  and  side ! 
And  as  she  lies  the  wild  deer  comes  most 
meek 
To  smell  her  scented  cheek, 
And  creeps  away  ;  the  yeanling  ounce  lies 
near, 
And  watches  with  no  fear  ; 
The  serpent  rustles  past,  with  touch  as  light 

As  rose-lea\*es,  rippling  bright 
Into  the  grass  beyond;  while  yonder,  on  high, 

A  black  speck  in  the  sky, 
The  crested  eagle  hovers,  with  sharp  sight 
Facing  the  flood  of  light. 

What  living  shape  is  this  who  sleeping  lies 

Watch'd  by  all  wondering  eyes 
Of  beast  and  speckled  snake  and  flying  bird  ? 

Softly  she  sleeps,  unstirr'd 
By  wind  or  sun  ;  and  since  she  first  fell  there 

Her  raven  locks  of  hair 
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Have  loosen'd,  shaken  round   her   in   a 
shower. 

Whence,  like  a  poppy  flower 
With  dark  leaves  and  a  tongue  to  brightness 
Upt, 

She  lies  vcrmilion-lipL 
Bare  to  the  wnist,  hf.r  head  npon  her  arm, 

Coil'd  on  a  couch  most  warm 
Of  Ixilsam  and  of  hemlock,  whose  soft  scent 

With  her  warm  breath  is  blent 
Around  her  brow  a  circlet  of  pure  gold. 

With  antiriue  letters  scroll'd, 
Hums  in  the  sun-ray,  and  with  gold  also 

Her  wrists  nnd  ankles  glow. 
Around  her  neck  the  threaded  wild  cat's 
teeth 

Hang  white  as  pearl ;  beneath 
Her  bosoms  heave,  and  in  the  space  between, 

Duikly  tattoo'd.  is  seen 
A  figure  small  as  of  a  pine-bark  brand 

Held  blazing  in  a  hand. 
Her  skirt  of  azure,  wrought  with  braid  and 
thread 

In  quaint  signs  yellow  and  red, 
Scarce  reaches  to  her  dark  and  dimpled  knee, 

Leaving  it  txire  and  free. 
Below,  mocassins  red  as  blood  are  wound, 

With  gold  and  purple  bound  ; — 
So  that  re<l-footi?d  like  the  stork  she  lies, 

With  softly  shrouded  eyes, 
Whose  lirightncss  seems  with  heavy  lustrous 
dew 

To  pierce  the  dark  lids  ihro'. 
Her  eyelids  closi'd,  her  poppied  lips  apart. 

And  her  quick  eagor  heart 
Stirring  her  warm  frame,  as  a  bird  unseen 

Stin  the  warm  lilac-shccn. 
She  sluml>er8,— nnd  of  all  beneath  the  skies 

Seemeth  the  hut  to  rise. 

She  stirs— sht*  wakens— now,  O  birds,  sing 
loud 
Under  the  golden  cloud  I 
She  stlrs—shc  wakens— now,  O  wild  beast, 
spring, 
BloomH  grow,  breeze  blow,  birds  sing  ! 
She  wakens  in  her  nest  and  looks  around. 

And  lintfns  to  the  sound  ; 
Her  eyelids  blink  agninst  the  htavcns'  bright 
licnm, 
Still  dim  and  dark  with  dream, 
Her   breathifjR  (luitken^,    and   her  check 
gleams  red. 


And  round  ber  jgirfnwy  bcMl 
Qofisjr  her  black  limir  g&stens.    Kovie 
standSk 
And  with  her  little  hands 
Shades  her  soft  orbs  and  upward  at  tbeif 

Sbegazeth  qnietlj ; 
Then  at  one  bound  iq>rings  with  a  skHb 
song 

The  forest-track  along. 

Thro*  the  transparent  roof  of  tw:ninglwei 

Where  the  deep  sunlight  weaves 
Threads    like    a    spider's-web    of  sihoa 
white. 
Faint  falls  the  dreamy  light 
Down    the   gray   boUs    and  boughs  tA 
intervene. 
On  to  the  carpet  green 
Prinkt  with  all  wondrous  flower,  on  emoild 
brakes 
Where  the  sull  speckted  snakes 
Crawl   shaded ;    and    above    the  daded 
ground, 
Amid  the  deep-sea  sound 
Of  the  high  branches,  bright  birds  screni 
and  fly 
And  chattering  parrots  cry  ; 
And  everyvkhere  beneath  them  in  thebovtR 

Float  things  like  living  flowers. 
Hovering  and  settling  ;  and  here  and  that 

The  blue  gleams  deep  and  fair 
Thro'  the  high  parted  boughs*  while  seipeni- 
bright 
Slips  thro'  the  golden  light. 
Startling  the  cool  deep  shades  that  brood 
around. 
And  floating  to  the  ground. 
With  multitudinous  living  motes  at  pLiy 
Like  dust  in  the  rich  ray. 

Hither  for  shelter  from  the  burning  sun 

Hath  stolen  the  beauteous  one. 
And  thro'  the  ferns  and  flowers  she  runs, 
and  plucks 
Berries  blue-black,  and  sucks 
The  fallen  orange.     Where  the  sunbeams 
blink 
She  lieth  down  to  drink 
Out  of  the  deep  pool,  and  her  image  sweet 

Floats  dim  below  her  feet, 
Up-peering    thro'    the    lilies     yellow    and 
white 
And  green  leaves  where  the  bright 
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rreat  Dragon-fly  doth  pause.  With  burning 
ii^        breath 

She  looks  and  gladdcncth. 
es.She  holds  her  hands,  the  shape  holds  out 
as         hands  too ; 

She  stoops  more  near  to  view, 
p^  And  it  too  stoopeth  looking  wild  and  sly  ; 

Whereat,  with  merry  cry, 
w    She  staretth  up.  and  fluttering  onward  flies 

With  gladness  in  her  eyes. 

'    But  who  is  this  who  all  alone  lies  deep 
■        In  heavy-lidded  sleep  ? 

A  dark  smile  hovering  on  his  bearded  lips, 

His  hunter's  gun  he  grips. 
And  snores  aloud  where  snakes  and  lizards 
run, 
His  mighty  limbs  i'  the  sun 
And  his  fair  face  within  the  shadow.     See  1 

His  breath  comes  heavily 
Like  one's  tired  out  with  toil ;  and  when  in 
fear 
The  Indian  maid  comes  near, 
And  bendeth  over  him  most  wondering, 

The  bright  birds  scream  and  sing. 
The  motes  are  madder  in  the  ray,  the  snake 

Glides  luminous  in  the  brake. 
The  sunlight  flashes  fiery  overhead. 

The  wood-cat  with  eyes  red 
Crawleth  close  by,  with  her  lithe  crimson 
tongue 
Licking  her  clumsy  young, 
And,  deep  within  the  open  prairie  nigh. 
Hawks  swoop  and  struck  birds  cry  1 

Dark  maiden,  what  is  he  thou  lookest  on? 

O  ask  not,  but  begone  ! 
Go  1  for  his  eyes  are  blue,  his  skin  is  white, 

And  giant-like  his  height 
To  him  thou  wouldst  appear  a  tiny  thing. 

Some  small  bird  on  the  wing. 
Some  small  deer  to  be  kill'd  ere  it  could  fly, 

Or  to  be  tamed,  and  die  ! — 
O  look  not,  look  not,  in  the  hunter's  face. 

Thou  maid  of  the  red  race. 
He  is  a  tame  thing,  thou  art  weak  and  wild. 

Thou  lovely  forest-child  1 
How  should  the  deer  by  the  great  deer- 
hound  walk. 

The  wood-dove  seek  the  hawk  ? — 
Away  !  away  I  lest  he  should  wake  from  rest. 

Fly,  sun-bird,  to  thy  nest  I 


Why  doth  she  start,  and  backward  softly 
creep? 

He  stirreth  in  his  sleep — 
Why  doth  she  steal  away  with  wondering 
eyes? 

He  stretches  limbs,  and  sighs. 
Peace !  she  hath  fled — and  he  is  all  alone, 

While,  with  a  yawn  and  g^oan, 
The  man  sits  up,  rubs  eyelids,  grips  his  gun, 

Stares  heavenward  at  the  sun. 
And  cries  aloud,  stretching  himself  anew  : 

•  Broad  day,'-hy  all  that's  blue  1  * 

II. 

Eureka. 

On  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
Where  the  surge  rolls  fierce  and  frantic. 
Where  the  mad  winds  cry  and  wrestle 
With  each  frail  and  bird-like  vessel, — 
Down  in  Maine,  where  human  creatures 
Are  amphibious  in  their  natures. 
And  the  babies,  sons  or  daughters, 
Float  like  fishes  in  the  waters, — 
Down  in  Maine,  by  the  Atlantic, 
Grew  the  Harts,  of  race  gigantic. 
And  the  tallest  and  the  strongest 
Was  Eureka  Hart,  the  youngest 

Like  a  bear-cub  as  a  baby, 

Rough,  and  rear'd  as  roughly  as  may  be, 

He  had  rudely  grown  and  thriven 

Till,  a  giant,  six  foot  seven. 

Bold  and  ready  for  all  comers, 

He  had  reach'd  full  thirty  summers. 

All  his  brethren,  thrifty  fanners. 

Had  espotised  their  rural  charmers. 

Settling  down  once  and  for  ever 

By  the  Muskeosquash  River  : 

Thrifty  men,  devout  believers. 

Of  the  tribe  of  human  beavers ; 

Life  to  them,  with  years  increasing, 

Was  an  instinct  never-ceasing 

To  build  dwellings  multifarious 

In  the  fashion  called  gregarious, 

To  be  honest  in  their  station. 

And  increase  the  population 

Of  the  beavers !    They,  moreover, 

Tho'  their  days  were  cast  in  clover, 

Had  the  instinct  of  secreting ; 

Toiling  hard  while  time  was  fleeting. 

To  lay  by  in  secret  places, 

[Like  the  bee  and  squirrel  races,] 
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0»ict  stores  of  yellow  money, 
[Which  is  human  nuts  and  honey.] 

Tho'  no  flowers  of  dazzling  beauty 
In  their  ploughshare  line  of  duty 
Rose  and  bloom'd,  still,  rural  daisies, 
Such  as  every  village  raises, 
From  the  thin  soil  of  their  spirits 
Grew  and  throve.    Their  gentle  merits, 
Free  of  any  gleam  of  passion, 
Flower'd  in  an  instructive  fashion. 
Quite  convinced  that  life  w.is  fleeting 
Every  week  they  went  to  meeting, 
Met  and  prayed  to  God  in  dozens. 
Uncles,  nephews,  nieces,  cousins. 
Joining  there  in  adoration, 
All  the  Ijeaver  population  I 
From  this  family  one  creature, 
Taller  and  more  fair  of  feature, 
Err'd  and  wander'd,  slightly  lacking 
In  the  building,  breeding,  packing, 
Tribal-instinct  ;  and  would  never 
5H'ttle  down  by  wood  or  river, 
Build  a  house  or  take  a  woman 
In  the  pleasant  fashion  common 
To  his  race  ;  evincing  rather 
Traces  of  some  fiercer  father. 
Panther-like,  to  hunting  given 
In  the  eye  of  the  blue  heaven  ! 
When  iK'nciilh  the  mother's  t>osom 
His  great  life  l)ogan  to  blossom. 
Haply  round  her  winds  were  crying. 
O'er  her  head  the  white  clouds  11)  ing, 
At  her  feet  the  wild  waves  flowing. 
All  things  moving,  coming,  going. 
And  the  motion  and  vibration 
Reach'd  the  thing  in  embr>'oation. 
On  its  unborn  soul  conferring 
Endless  impulse  to  be  stirring, — 
To  be  ever  wandering,  racing, 
Bird-like,  wave-like,  chased  or  chasing  I 
Ik)m  beside  the  stonny  ocean, 
'  I'was  the  giant's  earliest  notion 
To  go  roaming  on  the  billow, 
With  a  damp  plank  for  a  pillow. 
In  liis  youth  he  went  as  sailor 
With  the  skipptT  of  a  whaler  ; 
But  in  lattT  life  he  better 
Loved  to  feel  no  sort  of  fetter. 
All  his  own  free  pathway  mapping 
In  the  forest,— hunting,  trapping. 
By  great  rivers,  thro'  vast  valleys, 
As  thro'  some  enchanted  palace 


Ever  bright  and  ever  changing, 
Many  years  he  went  a-nuiging,^ 
Free  as  any  wa\'e,  and  only 
Lonely  as  a  cloud  is  lonely, 
I'loating  in  a  void,  surveying 
Endless  tracts  for  endless  straying. 

Pause  a  minute  and  regard  him  1 
Years  of  hardships  hax-e  not  nuirr'd  hin 
Limbs  made  perfect,  iron-solder'd. 
Xarrow-hipp'd  and  mighty-shoulder'd. 
W^hisker'd,  bearded,  strong  and  siatdy 
With  a  smile  that  lurks  sedately 
In  still  eyes  of  a  cold  azure, 
Never  lighting  to  sheer  pleasure, 
Stands  he  there,  'mid  the  green  trees 
Like  the  Greek  god,  Hcrakles. 

Stay,  nor  let  the  bright  allusion 
I..ead  your  spirit  to  confusion. 
Tho'  a  wanderer,  and  a  creature 
Almost  as  a  god  in  feature. 
This  man's  nature  was  as  surely 
Soulless  and  instinctive  purely. 
As  the  natiures  of  those  others. 
His  secLiter  beaver-brothers  ; 
Nothing  brilliant,  bright,  or  frantic. 
Nothing  maidens  style  romantic, 
Flash' d  his  slow  brain  morn  or  n^ht 
Into  spiritual  light  1 

As  waves  run,  and  as  clouds  wander. 
With  small  power  to  feel  or  ponder, 
Koam'd  this  thing  in  human  clothing. 
Intellectually — nothing  I 
Further  in  his  soul  receding. 
Certain  signs  of  beaver-breeding 
Kept  his  homely  wits  in  sec-saw  ; 
Part  was  Jacob,  part  was  Esau  ; 
No  revolier  ;  a  bt'lie\*er 
In  the  dull  creed  of  the  beaver  ; 
Strictly  moral ;  seeing  beauty 
In  the  ploughshare  line  of  duty  ; 
Loving  natiu^  as  beasts  love  it. 
Eating,  drinking,  tasting  of  it, 
With  no  wild  poetic  gleaming. 
Seldom  shaping,  never  dreaming  ; 
Beaver  with  a  wandering  craze. 
Walked  I''urcka  in  liod's  ways. 

Now  ye  know  him,  now  ye  see  him ; 
Nought  from  bcavcr-blood  can  free  bin 
Yet  stand  by  and  shrewdly  con  him, 
While  a  wild  light  strikes  upon  him. 
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^V'hi1e  a  gleam  of  glory  finds  him, 
Fkishes  in  his  eyes  and  blinds  him, 
Shnpcs  his  mind  to  its  full  measure, 
Raising  him,  in  one  m.id  pleasure, 


The  wild  wood  rings,  the  wild  wood  gleams. 
The  wild  wood  laughs  with  echoes  gay  ; 
Thro'  its  green  heart  a  bright  beck  streams. 
Sparkling  like  gold  in  the  sun's  beams. 
But  creeping,  like  a  silvern  ray. 
Where  hanginE  boughs  make  dim  the  day. 
Hush  d,  hot,  and  Eden-like  aU  seems, 
And  onward  thro'  the  place  of  dreams 
Eureka  Hart  dolh  almr. 

Strong,  broad-awake,  and  happy-ejed. 
With  the  loose  tangled  light  for  guide, 
He  wanders,  and  at  limes  doth  pass 
Thro'  open  gbdcs  of  gleaming  grass, 
With  spidcrwon  and  larkspur  spread. 
And  great  anemones  blood-red  ; 
On  every  side  the  forPSt  closes, 

Slart'd  uith  the  while  magnolia  roses. 
And  hy  the  purple  vines  embraced. 

Beneath  on  every  pathway  shine 

The  (alien  needles  of  the  pine  : 

Around  are  dusky  scented  bowers. 

Bridged  with  the  glorious  lian-flowers. 

Above,  far  up  thro'  the  green  trees. 
The  p^tlm  thrusts  out  its  fan  of  green. 

Which  softly  stirs  in  a  soft  breeze. 
Far  up  against  the  heavenly  sheen. 

And  all  beneath  the  topmost  palm 
Is  sultry  shade  and  air  of  bahn. 
Where,  shaded  from  the  burning  rays. 
Scream  choirs  of  parroquets  and  jays  ; 
Where  in  the  dusk  of  dream  is  heard 
The  shrill  cry  of  the  echo-bird  ; 
And  on  the  grass,  as  thick  as  bees. 

Run  moi:king-birds  and  wood-doves  small 
Pecking  the  blood-red  strawberries. 

And  fruits  that  from  the  branches  fidt ; 
All  rising  up  with  gleam  and  cry. 
When  the  bright  snake  glides  hissing  by. 
Springs  from  the  grass,  and,  swift  as  light. 
Slips  after  tbe  charrteleons  bright 


From  bough  to  bough,  and  here  and  there 
Pauses  and  hangs  in  the  green  air, 
Festoon'd  in  many  a  glistening  fold, 
Like  some  loose  chain  of  gems  and  gold. 

Smoke  from  a  mortal  pipe  is  blent 
With  cedar  and  acacia  scent : 
Phlegmalically  relishing. 

Eureka  smokes  ;  from  every  tree 
The  wood-doves  brood,  the  sun-birds  sing, 
The  forest  dolh  salute  its  King, 

The  monarch  Man,— but  what  cares  he  ? 
His  eyes  are  dull,  his  soul  in  vain 
Hears  the  strange  tongues  of  his  domain. 
No  echo  comes  to  the  soft  sitain 
Krom  the  dull  cavern  ot  his  brain. 

But  hark  I  what  quick  and  sparkling  cry 
Darts  like  a  fountain  to  the  sky  ? 
How,  human  voices  [  strangely  clear, 
They  burst  upon  ihe  wanderer's  ear. 
He  stops,  he  listens — hark  again, 
Wild  rippling  laughter  rises  plain  I 

O'er  his  fair  face  a  look  of  wonder 
Is  spreading — '  Injins  here — by  thunder  I ' 
and  stands  to  hear, 
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He  cocks  his  gun,  and  sta 
Sets  his  white  teeth  together 

Then,  silent-footed  a^ 
Creeps  to  the  sound.     The  branches  bright 
Thicken  around  him  ;  with  quick  flight 
The  doves  and  blue-biids  gleam  away. 
Shooting  in  showers  from  spray  to  spray, 
A  thicket  of  a  thousand  blooms. 

Green,  rose,  white,  blue,  one  rainbow  glow, 
Qoses  around  him  ;  strange  perfumes, 
Crush'd  underfoot  in  Ihe  rich  glooms. 

Load  the  rich  ait  as  he  dolh  go  ; 

The  harmless  snakes  around  him  glow 
With  emerald  eyes ;  Uihe  arms  of  vine 
Trip  him  and  roimd  his  neck  entwine. 
Bursting  agaiitsl  his  stained  skin 
Thdr  grapes  of  purple  glossy-thin. 
But  still  the  rippling  laughter  flows 
Before  him  as  be  creeps  and  goes, 
Till  suddenly,  wiih  a  strange  look, 
He  crouches  down  in  a  green  nook. 
Crouches  and  gaies  from  Ihe  bowers, 
Curtain'd  and  cover'd  up  in  flowers. 

O,  what  strange  sight  before  him  lies? 

Why  dolh  he  gaie  with  sparkling  eyes 
And  beating  heart  ?  Deep,  bright,  and  cool, 
Befom  him  gleamj  a  crystal  pool. 
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Fed  by  the  beck :  and  o*er  its  brim 
Festoons  of  roses  mirror'd  dim 
Hang  drooping  low  on  every  side  ; 

And  glorious  moths  and  dragon-flie> 
Hover  above,  and  gleaming-eyed 

The  stinglcss  snake  hangs  blossom-wise, 
In  loose  folds  sleeping.     Not  on  these 
Gazes  Eureka  thro'  the  trees  : 
Snake  never  made  such  smiles  to  grace 
His  still  blue  eyes  and  sun-tann'd  face, 
And  never  flower,  howe'er  so  fair, 
Would  fix  that  face  to  such  a  stare. 
And  yet  like  gleaming  water-snakes 

They  wind  and  wanton  in  the  pool 
Above  their  waists  in  flickering  flakes 
The  molten  sunlight  slips  and  shakes  ; 

Beneath,  their  gleaming  limbs  bathe  cool 
One  floats  above  with  laughter  sweet. 
And  splashes  silver  with  her  feet ; 
One  dinging  to  the  drooping  boughs 

Leans  back,  and  lets  her  silken  hair 
Rain  backward  from  her  rippling  brows, 

Wliilc  on  her  shoulders  dark  and  bare 

Blossoms  fall  thick  and  linger  there 
Nestling  and  clinging.     To  the  throat 
Cover'd,  one  dark-eyed  thing  doth  float. 
Her  face  a  flower,  her  locks  all  wet, 
Tendrils  and  leaves  around  it  set ; 
O  sight  most  strangely  beautiful, 
Three  Indian  Naiads  in  a  pool  I 

Eureka,  be  it  understood. 

Though  lx?aver-bom,  is  flesh  and  blood. 

And  what  he  saw  in  day's  broad  gold 

Was  stranger  far  a  thousand  fold, 

Than  that  wild  scene  bold  Tani  ©'Shantcr 

In  Scotland  saw  one  winter  night, 
(Ah  with  the  Scottish  Bard  to  canter. 
On  Pegasus  to  Fame  instanter. 

Singing  one  song  so  trim  and  tight !) 
He    look'd,  and    look'd.   like  Tam;    like 

him. 
On  the  most  fair  of  face  and  limb 
Fixing  most  long  his  wondering  eye  ; 
For  1  like  greater  bards  should  lie, 
[f  I  aN-errd  that  all  and  one 
Who  sported  there  beneath  the  sun, 
Wrro  gloriously  fair  of  face  ; 
\\\\  they  wore  women  of  red  race, 
(  \m\  in  the  most  licN^itching  dress. 
Their  ONx-n  unconscious  loveliness  ; 
And  tho'  their  l)eauly  might  not  be 

IVrfect  antl  flawless,  4liey  were  fine, 


Bright-eyed,  red-lipp'd,  made  stroogaodfat 
In  many  a  cunnin^r  curve  and  line 
A  sculptor  would  have  deem'd  (firiae: 

Not  so  the  rest,  who  all  around 

With  fleroe  eyes  squatted  on  the  grooid. 

Nodding  approval : — squaws  and  croaes 

Clapping  their  hands  with  eager  groans. 

These  were  the  witches.  I  might  »y« 

Of  this  new  tropic  Alloway. 

[As  for  the  Devil— even  he 
Was  by  the  Serpent  represented 

Swinging  asleep  from  a  green  tree^~ 
Reflected,  gloriously  painted. 

In  the  bright  water  where  the  three 

I^ugh'd  and  disported  merrily.] 

But  chiefly  poor  Eureka  gazed. 
Trembling,  dumb-stricken,  and  anuutd, 
On  the  most  beautiful  of  all, 

Who  standing  on  the  water-side, 
A  perfect  shape  queenly  and  tall 

Stood  in  the  sun  erect,  and  dried 
Her  gleaming  body  head  to  feet 
In  one  broad  ray  of  golden  heat. 
Naked  she  stood,  but  her  strange  sbeea 
Of  beauty  clad  her  like  a  queen. 
And  beaming  rings  of  yellow  gold 
Were  round  her  wrists  and  ankles  rolTd, 
And  on  her  skin  Eureka  scann'd 
A  symbol  bright  as  of  a  brand 
Held  burning  in  a  human  hand. 

Smiling,  she  spake  in  a  strange  tongue, 

And  eager  laughter  round  her  rung. 

While  wading  out  all  lustrous-eyed 

She  sat  upon  the  water-side. 

And  pelted  merrily  the  rest 

With  blossoms  bright  and  flowers  of  jesti 

Ah,  little  did  Eureka  guess. 
While  wondering  at  her  loveliness. 
The  same  fair  form  had  softly  crept 
And  look'd  upon  him  while  he  slept. 
And  thought  him  {him  /  the  man  of  NfahM 
Civilizee  with  beaver-brain  I) 
Beauteous,  in  passion's  first  ^^ild  beam. 
Beyond  all  Indian  guess  or  dream  I 

Eureka  Hart,  though  tempted  more 
Than  e'er  ^j^^as  mortal  man  before. 
Did  not  like  Tam  OShanter  break 

The  charm  with  mad  applause  or  call ; 
Too  \iise  for  such  a  boor's  mistake. 

He  held  his  tongue,  observing  aU  ; 
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But  while  the  hunter  forward  leant, 
Sharing  the  glorious  merriment, 
He  moved  a  little  unaware 

The  better  to  behold  the  sport, 
And  lo  !  upon  the  heavy  air 

Oflf  went  his  gun  with  sharp  report, 
And  while  the  bullet  past  his  ear 

Whizz'd  quick,   he    stagger'd  with   the 
shock, 
And  with  one  scream  distinct  and  clear 

Rose  the  red  women  in  a  flock. 
The  naked  bathers  stood  and  scream'd, 
The  brown  squaws  cried,  their  white  teeth 

gleam'd  ; 
And  ere  he  knew,  with  startled  face 
He  stagger'd  to  the  open  space ; 
The  sharp  vines  tript  him,  and,  confounded. 
He  stumbled,  grasping  still  his  gun, — 
And,  by  the  chattering  choir  surrounded. 

Half  dazed,  lay  lengthways  in  the  sun. 

As  when  a  clumsy  grizzly  bear 

Breaks  on  a  dove-cot  unaware. 

As  when  some  snake,  unwieldy  heap, 

Drops  from  a  pine-bough,  half  asleep. 

Plump  in  the  midst  of  grazing  sheep  ; — 

Even  so  into  the  women-swarm 

Suddenly  fell  the  giant's  form  I 

They  leapt,  they  scream'd,  they  closed,  they 

scatter'd. 
Some   fled,  some   stood,    all    call'd   and 

chatter'd. 
And  to  the  man  in  his  amaze 
Innumerable  seem'd  as  jays 
And  parroquets  in  the  green  ways. 
Had  they  been  men,  despite  their  throng, 
In  sooth  he  had  Iain  still  less  long ; 
But  somehow  in  the  stars  'twas  fated, 
He  for  a  space  'vf^^  fascinated  I 
And  ere  he  knew  what  he  should  do, 
All  round  about  him  swarm'd  the  crew. 
Sharp-eyed,  quick-finger'd,  and,  despite 
His  struggling,  clung  around  him  tight ; 
Half  choked,  half  smother'd  by  embraces. 
In  a  wild  mist  of  arms  and  faces, 
He  stagger'd  up  ;  in  vain,  in  vain  I 
Hags,  squaws,  and  maidens  in  a  chain 
Clung  round  him,  and  with  quicker  speed 
Than  ye  this  running  rhyme  can  read. 
With  tendrils  tough  as  diong  of  hide. 
Torn  from  the  trees  on  every  side. 
In  spite  of  all  his  strength,  the  band 
Had  bound  the  Giant  foot  and  hand. 


IV. 

Thro'  the  Wood. 

Through  the  gleaming  forest  closes. 
Where  on  white  magnolia-roses 
Light  the  dim  draped  queen  reposes, 
Lo,  they  lead  the  captive  GianL 

Shrieking  shrill  as  jays  around  him, 
They  have  led  him,  they  have  bound  him, 
With  a  wreath  of  vine-leaves  crown'd  him. 
Which  he  weareth,  half  defiant. 

If  their  ears  could  hear  him  swearing  1 
Of  his  oaths  he  is  not  sparing. 
While,  with  hands  sharp-claw'd  for  tearing. 
Hags  and  beldams  bum  to  rend  him. 

If  the  younger,  prettier  creatures 
Heard  that  tallest  of  beseechers, 
While  he  pleads  with  frantic  features ! 
But  they  do  not  comprehend  him. 

In  their  Indian  tongue  they're  crying, 
From  the  forest  multiplying. 
Mocking,  murmuring,  leaping,  flying, 
While  he  shouts  out,  *  D the  women !  * 

All  his  mighty  strength  is  nothing : 
Like  a  ship,  despite  his  loathing. 
Mid  these  women  scant  of  clothing 
He  is  tossing,  struggling,  screaming. 

Crown'd  like  Bacchus  on  he  passes. 
O'er  deep  runlets,  through  great  grasses, 
While  [like  flies  around  molasses] 
Fair  and  foul  are  round  him  humming ! 

Half  a  day  they  westward  wander, 
Stoppmg  not  to  rest  or  ponder  ; 
Then  the  forest  ends  ;  and  yonder 
Wild  dogs  bark  to  hear  them  coming. 

Cluster'd  in  an  open  clearing 
Stand  the  wigwams  they  are  nearing. 
Bark  the  dogs,  a  strange  foot  fearing. 
Low  the  cattle,— straight  before  them. 

Out  into  the  sunlight  leaping. 
There  they  see  the  wigwams  sleeping. 
With  a  blue  smoke  upward  creeping. 
And  the  burning  azure  o'er  them  1 
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AH  is  still  save  for  the  screaming 
Childmi  from  the  «ig>ii-ams  streaming. 
All  is  still  and  sweet  to  seeming. 
Not  a  man's  face  forward  thrusting. 

Thinks  Eureka,  *  This  looks  stranger — 
Ne'er  a  man — then  double  danger  ; 
Many  a  year  I've  been  a  ranger, — 
Woman's  mercy  put  no  trust  in  !  * 

As  he  speaks  in  trepidation. 
AH  his  heart  in  palpitation. 
He  is  fUl'd  with  admiration 
At  a  vision  wonder-laden. 

From  the  largest  \%ig\vam,  slowly. 
While  the  women-band  bow  lowly. 
Comes  an  old  man  while  and  holy. 
Guided  gently  by  a  maiden  ! 

V. 

The  Red  Tribe. 

Ninety  long  years  had  slowly  shed 
Their  snows  upon  the  patriarch's  head. 
And  on  a  staff  of  ash  he  leant, 
Shaking  and  bending  as  he  went 
His  face,  scpulchml,  long,  and  thin. 
Was  shrivelld  like  a  dned  snakes  skin. 
And  on  the  cheeks  and  fon^head  dark 
Taltoo'd  was  many  a  livid  mark. 
And  in  the  midst  his  eveballs  white 
Roll'd  blankly,  seeing  not  the  light ; 
And  when  he  listen'd  in  his  place 

You  saw  at  once  that  he  was  blind. 
For  with  a  visionary  grace 

Dim  mem'ries  moved  from  his  own  mind. 
And  the  wild  waters  of  his  face 

Waved  in  a  wondrous  wind. 

From  an  artistic  point  of  sight, 
The  aged  man  was  faultless  quite  ; 
Albeit  the  raiment  he  did  wear 

Was  somewhat  hybrid  ;  for  example, 
A  pair  of  pantaloons  threadlwrc 
Match'd  strangely  with  his  Indian  air. 

And  blanket  richly  wrought  and  ample  ; 
And.  though  perchance  not  over  clean. 
He  had  a  certain  gentle  mien 
Kindly  and  kingly  ;  and  a  smile 
Complacent  in  the  kingly  style. 
Yet  fraught  with  strangely  subtle  rays. 
The  lingering  light  of  other  days  : — 
Brightness  and  motion  such  as  we 
Trace  in  the  trouble  of  the  Sea, 


When  the  \cfo%  stonn j  daj  is  tsptA, 
And  in  the  last  b'gfat  dusky-red 
The  wa\'es  are  sinking^,  one  by  oneL 

But  she  who  led  him  ! — In  the  sun 
She  gleam'd  beside  him,  like  a  rose 
That  by  a  dark  sad  ^-ater  grows 
And  trembles.     In  a  moment's  space 
Eureka  recognised  the  face  ! 
'Twas  hers,  who  stood  most  beautiful. 
Queen  of  those  bathers  in  the  pod ! 
But  her  bright  locks  were  braided  now 
Around  her  clear  and  glistening  brow. 
And  on  her  Umbs  she  wore  a  dress 
L^ss  rich  than  her  own  loveliness. 
From  the  artistic  point  of  \iew. 
The  maiden's  dress  was  faultless  toOt 
But,  look'd  at  closely,  not  so  rare 
As  white-skinn'd  maid  would  wish  to  ««: 
'Twas  coarsest  sei^  of  sullen  dye, 
Albeit  embroider'd  cniriously  ; 
And  the  few  ornaments  she  wore 
Were  trifles  valueless  and  poor ; — 
Their  merit,  let  us  straight  confess, 
And  all  the  merit  of  her  dress. 
Was  that  they  form'd  for  eyes  to  see 
Nimbus  enough  of  drapery 
And  ornament,  just  to  suggest 
The  costume  that  became  her  best — 
Her  own  brave  beauty.     She  just  woie 
Enough  for  modesty— no  more. 
She  was  not,  as  white  beauties  seem, 
Smother'd,  like  strawberries  in  cream. 
With  folds  of  silk  and  linen.     No  I 
The  Indians  wTap  their  babies  so. 
And  w€  our  women  ;  who.  alas  I 
Waddle  about  upon  the  grass. 
Distorted,  sliapeless,  smother'd.  choking, 
Hideous,  and  horribly  provoking. 
Because  we  long,  without  offence. 
To  tear  the  mummy-wrappings  thence. 
And  show  the  human  form  enchanting 
That  'neath  the  fatal  folds  is  panting  I 

She  was  a  shapely  creature,  tall. 

And  slightly  form'd.  but  plump  withal. 

Shapely  as  deer  are— finely  fair 
As  creatures  nourish'd  by  warm  air. 
And  luscious  fruits  that  interfuse 
Something  of  their  own  glorious  hues. 
And  the  rich  odour  that  perfumes  them 
Into  the  body  that  consumes  them. 
She  had  drank  richness  thro*  and  thro* 
As  the  great  flowers  diink  light  and  dew  * 
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*  And  she  had  caught  from  wandering  streams 

■  Their  restless  motion  ;  and  strange  gleams 
2   P'rom  snakes  and  flowers  that  glow'd  around 

Had  stolen  into  her  blood,  and  foimd 
Z    Warnith,  peace,  and  silence  ;  and,  in  brief, 
■^    Her  looks  were  bright  beyond  belief 
^    Of  those  who  meet  in  the  green  ways 
"    The  rum-wrcck'd  squaws  of  later  days. 

■  [I  would  be  accurate,  nor  essay 
\  Again  in  Cooper's  pleasant  way 

■  A  picture  highly  wTOUght  and  splendid 
I  Of  the  red  race  whose  pride  has  ended. 

Nor  here  by  contrast  err  :  indeed, 

The  red  man  is  of  Esau's  seed, 

Hath  Esau's  swiftness,  and,  I  guess, 

Much,  too,  of  Esau's  loveliness. 

A  thousand  years  in  the  free  wild 

He  fought  and  hunted,  leapt  and  smiled  ; 

A  million  impulses  and  rays 

Shot  thro'  his  spirit's  tangled  ways, 

Working  within  his  dusky  frame 

As  in  a  storm-cloud  worketh  flame. 

Shaping  his  strength  as  years  did  roll 

Into  the  semblance  of  his  soul. 

Slowly  his  shape  and  spirit  caught 

The  living  likeness  wonder-fraught, 

The  golden,  many  coloured  moods 

Of  those  free  plains  and  pathless  woods  ; 

Those  blooms  that  burst,  those  streams  that 

run 
One  changeless  rainbow  in  the  sun  I 
Unto  the  hues  of  this  rich  clime 
His  nature  was  subdued  in  time ; 
And  he  became  as  years  increased 
A  glorious  animal,  at  least.] 

Soon  like  a  mist  did  disappear 

Eureka  Hart's  first  foolish  fear, 

For  courteously  the  chief  addrcss'd  him, 

In  English  speech  distinct  tho'  broken. 
Bade  them  unloose  and  cease  to  pest  him. 

And  further,  smiling  and  soft  spoken. 
Inquired  his  country  and  his  name. 
Whither  he  fared  and  whence  he  came. 
Eureka,  from  the  withes  released. 
Shook  himself  like  a  bright-eyed  beast, 
And  mutter'd  ;  then,  meeting  the  look 
Of  that  bright  naTad  of  the  brook, 
Blush'd  like  a  shamefaced  boy,  while  she 
Stood  gazing  on  him  silently, 
With  melancholy  orbs  whose  flame 
Confused  his  soul  with  secret  shame. 


In  a  brief  answer  and  explicit, 

He  told  the  cause  of  his  strange  visit. 

The  old  chief  smiled  and  whisper'd  low 

Into  the  small  ear  of  the  maiden  : 
Her  large  eyes  fell,  and  with  a  glow 

Of  dark,  deep  rose  her  face  was  laden. 
Then,  like  a  soimd  of  many  waters, 
Innumerable  screams  and  chatters, 
The  voices  of  the  women-band 

Broke  out  in  passion  and  in  power  ; 
But,  at  the  raising  of  his  hand, 

Ceased,  like  the  swift  cease  of  a  shower. 

Full  soon  Eureka  saw  and  knew 
That  the  Dark  Dame  who  favours  few 
Had  brought  him  to  a  friendly  place, 
Where,  far  from  cities,  a  mild  race 
Of  happy  Indians  spent  their  days 
'Mid  pastures  and  well-water'd  ways. 
An  ancient  people  strong  and  good. 
With  something  sacred  in  their  blood  ; 
Scatter'd  and  few,  to  strangers  kind  ; 
Wise  in  the  ways  of  rain  and  wind  ; 
Peaceful  when  pleased,  bloody  when  roused, 
They  dwelt  there  comfortably  housed  ; 
And  in  those  gardens  ever  fair. 
Hunted  and  fish'd  with  little  care. 
Just  then  their  braves  were  roaming  bound 
On  an  adjacent  hunting-groimd  ; 
And  all  the  population  then 
Were  women  wild  and  aged  men. — 
But  he,  that  old  man  blind  and  tall, 
Was  a  great  King,  and  Chief  of  all ; 
And  she  who  led  him  was  by  birth 
His  grandchild,  dearest  thing  on  earth 
To  his  dusk  age  ;  and  dear  tenfold 

Because  no  other  kin  had  she,^> 
Since  sire  and  mother  both  lay  cold 

Under  Death's  leafless  Upas-tree. 

Enough  1  here  faltereth  my  first  song  : 

Eureka,  still  in  secret  captured, 
In  that  lost  Eden  lingers  long. 

And  his  big  bosom  beats  enraptiued. 
Long  days  and  nights  speed  o'er  him  there ; 
What  binds  him  now  f  a  woman's  hair  1 
What  doth  he  see  ?  a  woman's  eyes 
Above  him  luminously  rise  1 
What  doth  he  kiss?  a  woman's  mouth 
Sweeter  than  spice-winds  of  the  south  I 
By  golden  streams  he  lies  full  blest, 
And  Red  Rose  Uotsoms  on  his  breast 
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O  Vm  1  k>ve  1  love  I  whose  speQs  are  shed 
On  bodies  black,  white,  yeUow,  red~ 
Flame  of  all  matter,— flower  of  day,^ 
Star  of  pangenesis  ;— but  stay  1 
A  theme  of  so  divine  a  tone 
Must  have  a  canto  of  its  own  f 


PART  II. 
RED  ROSE. 

I. 
Erycina  Ridens. 

O  ix>VB  1  O  spirit  of  being  1 
O  wonderful  secret  of  breath, 

Sweeter  than  hearing  or  seeing, 
Sadder  than  sorrow  or  death. 

Earth  with  iu  holiest  flavotir, 
Life  with  its  lordliest  dower, 

The  fruit's  strange  essence  and  flavour. 
Bloom  and  scent  of  the  flower. 

[Thus  might  a  modem  poet, 

0  AplircKlitc.  uptake 

His  fanciful  flute  and  blow  it, 
And  wail  the  echoes  awake  I] 

0  love,  love,  Aphrodite, 
(Jythcrca  divine, 

1  hold  you  fcvcr'd  and  flighty, 
And  seek  a  plcosantcr  shrine. 

Yet  hilhcr,  O  spirit  fervent, 

Junt  to  holp  mc  along. 
ForKi'l  I  dm  not  thy  servant, 

Aiul  blow  in  the  sails  of  my  song. 

\\\\  111  I  'tis  a  situation 

1  lUJipil  by  Ihysdf,  'twould  seem  ; 
1  lu'  \tU1,  old  foolish  sensation, 

lS\o  KiViTi  lost  in  a  dream. 

V  ilu  woiuUi  ivml  glory, 
Uii^lit  as  Tivation's  burst! 

O  iho  atu'cilial  storv, 
1  >Ul  as  AvUiii  lUo  hrst  1 

Flanu',  and  Icinoui,  and  fever, 
Flashing  tioiu  uuuiiing  to  night, 

AUttoration  ttu  ever 
Of  love,  and  luivging,  and  light. 


How  ahoold  the  story  wy? 

Hoir  the  soog-  be  new? 
Mosic  and  meaning  many? 

Tis  love.  loTe.  lore,  all  dffo'I 

As  it  was  in  the  beginning. 
Is.  and  ever  shall  be ! 

Loving,  and  love  for  the  winnof 
Love,  and  the  sool  set  6e& 

[An  invocation  IDce  this  is 
Need  not  be  oirer-wise ; 

Who  shall  interpret  kisses? 
What  is  the  language  of  eyes?] 

Again  a  man  and  a  woman 
Feeling  the  old  blest  thing. 

Better  than  voices  hnman 
A  bird  on  the  boogh  ooaU  skf 

Only  a  sound  is  wanted. 
Merry,  and  happy,  and  loud.— 

Such  as  the  laiic  hath  panted 
Up  in  the  golden  clood. 

Lips,  and  lips  to  loss  them  ; 

Eyes,  and  eyes  to  behold  ; 
Hands,  and  hands  to  press  them 

Arms,  and  arms  to  enfold. 

The  love  that  comes  to  the  palaa 
That  comes  to  the  cottage  dooi 

The  ever-abundant  chalice 
Brimming  for  rich  and  poor ; 

The  love  that  waits  for  the  winnii 
The  love  that  ever  is  free. 

That  was  in  the  world's  b^innioi 
Is,  and  ever  shall  be  1 

ir. 
Log  and  Sunbeam. 

As  a  pine-log  prostrate  lying. 

Slowly  thro'  its  knotted  skin 
Feels  the  warm  revivifying 

Spring-time  thrill  and  tremble  in ; 
As  a  pine-log.  strong  and  massive. 
Feels  the  light  and  lleth  passive. 
While  a  Sunbeam,  coming  daily. 
Creeps  upon  its  bosom  gaily ; 
Warms  the  bark  with  quick  ptdsatto 
Warms  and  waits  each  day  in  patiei 
While  the  green  begins  to  brighten. 
And  the  sap  begins  to  heighten,— 
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Till  at  last  from  its  hard  bosom 
Suddenly  there  slips  a  blossom 
Green  as  emerald  ! — then  another  I 

Then  a  third  I  then  more  and  more  I 
Till  the  soft  green  bud-knots  smother 

What  was  sapless  wood  before  ; 
Till  the  thing  is  consecrated 

To  the  spirit  of  the  Spring, 
Till  the  love  for  all  things  fated 

Bums  and  beautifies  the  thing  ; — 
And  tlie  wood-doves  sit  and  con  it, 

And  the  squirrels  from  on  high 
Fluttering  drop  their  nuts  upon  it, 

And  the  bee  and  butterfly 
Find  it  pleasant  to  alight  there, 
And  taps  busy  mom  and  night  there 

Many  a  bird  with  golden  beak  ; 
Till,  since  all  has  grown  so  bright  there. 

It  would  cry  (if  LogS  could  speak), 
'  Sunbeam,  sunbeam,  I'm  your  debtor  I 

I  was  fit  for  firewood  nearly. 
I'm  considerably  better, 

And  I  love  you,  Sunbeam,  dearly  I ' 

•  .  .  Thou^  Eureka,  wast  the  wood  I 

She^  the  Sunbeam  of  the  Spring, 
Vivifying  thy  dull  blood 

Past  thy  mind's  imagining  1 
Till  the  passion  of  her  loving, 

Seething  forth  with  ardours  frantic. 
Brought  the  buds  forth,  set  thee  moving. 

Made  thee  almost  look  romantic. 

'  O  would  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us  1 ' 

Sang  the  wise  ploughman  in  his  power. 
And  yet.  Eureka,  had  sweet  Heaven  . 
To  thee  her  wondrous  •  giftie '  given 

To  see  thyself  as  seen  that  hour, 
To  know  thy  features  as  she  knew  them. 

To  see  thy  shape  as  she  perceived  it ; 
To  see  thine  eyes,  and  thro'  and  thro'  them. 

Into  thy  Soul  as  she  conceived  it ; 
Either  thy  blood  had  run  mad  races. 

And  driven  thee  to  some  maniac  action  ; 
Or  (what  more  likely  in  the  case  is) 

Thy  wits  had  frozen  to  stupefaction  I 

For  never  god  in  olden  story. 
When  the  gods  had  honour  due, 

Gnther'd  brighter  guise  and  glory, 
In  an  adoring  mortal's  view. 

Let  me  own  it,  though  thy  nature 
Was  sedate  and  beaver-bred, 


As  a  god  thou  wert  in  stature, 

Fair  of  face  and  proud  of  tread ; 
And  thine  eyes  were  luminous  glasses. 

And  thy  face  a  glorious  scroll, 
And  the  radiant  light  that  passes 
O'er  the  dumb  flowers  and  the  grasses, 

Caught  thy  gaze  and  hokd  like  Soul ; 
And  the  animal  vibration 

Throbbing  in  thee  at  her  touch, 
The  wild  earthly  exaltation, 

Beasts  and  birds  can  feel  as  much. 
Radiating  and  illuming 

Every  fibre  of  thy  flesh. 
Made  thee  beautiful  and  blooming. 

Great  and  glorious,  fair  and  fresh  ; 
Fit  it  seem'd  for  love  to  yeam  to. 

For  a  fairer  Soul  than  thine, 
Moming,  noon,  and  night  to  btun  to, 

In  a  flash  that  felt  divine. 
Her  tall  white  chief,  whom  God  had  brotight 

her 
From  the  far-off  Big-Sea  Water  I 
Her  warrior  of  the  pale  races. 
With  wise  tongues  and  paintless  faces  ; 
More  than  mortal,  a  great  creature, 
Soft  of  tongue,  and  fine  of  feature ; 
As  the  wind  that  blew  above  her 

O'er  the  hunting-fields  of  azure, 
As  the  stately  clouds  that  hover 

In  the  air  that  pants  for  pleasure, 
Full  of  strength  and  modon  stately. 

Were  thy  face  and  form  unto  her  ; 
And  thy  blue  eyes  pleased  her  greatly, 

And  thy  clear  voice  trembled  thro'  her  ; 
And  for  minute  after  minute 

She  did  pore  upon  thy  face. 
Read  the  lines  and  guess  within  it 

The  great  spirit  of  thy  race  ; 
And  thou  seemedst  altogether 

A  great  creature,  fair  of  skin. 
Bom  in  scenes  of  softer  weather. 

Nobler  than  her  savage  kin  I 

As  a  peasant  maiden  homely 

Might  regard  some  lordly  wooer, 
Find  each  feature  trebly  comely 

From  the  pride  it  stoops  unto  her ; 
Thus,  Eureka,  she  esteem'd  thee 

Fairer  for  thy  finer  blood  ; 
She  revered  thee,  loved  thee,  deem'd  thee 

Wholly  beautiful  and  good  1 
And  her  day-dream  ne'er  was  broken, 

As  some  mortal  day-dreams  are, 
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By  a  word  or  sentence  spoken 

In  thy  coarse  vernacular. 
For  she  could  not  speak  a  dozen 

Words  as  used  by  the  white  nation  ! 
And  thy  speech  seem'd  finely  chosen, 

Since  she  made  her  own  tninslation, 
Scarce  a  syllable  quite  catching, 

Yet,  upon  thy  Ixjsom  k^ning, 
Out  of  ever  sentence  snatching 

Music  with  its  own  sweet  meaning. 

Powers  above  I  the  situation's 

Psychological,  I  swear ! 
How  express  the  false  relations 

Of  this  strange-assorted  ]xur  ? 
Happy,  glorious,  self-deluded, 
On  the  handsome  face  she  brooded. 
Ne'er  by  word  or  gesture  driven 
From  her  day-dream  sweet  as  heaven. 
In  her  native  language  for  him 

She  had  warrior's  names  most  sweet ; 
And  she  loved  and  did  adore  him, 

F.iUing  fawn-like  at  his  feet ; 
More,  the  rapturous  exultation 

Struck  him  I  blinded  him,  in  turn  ! 
Till  witli  passionate  sensation 

Body  and  brain  began  to  bum  ; — 
And  he  yielded  to  the  bursting, 
Burning,  blinding,  hungering,  thirsting, 

Piission  fell  by  boasts  and  men  ! 
And  his  eyes  cauiiht  love  and  niplure, 
And  he  hold  her  close  in  cnj)ture. 

Kissing  hps— tliat  kiss'd  again  I 

iir. 
Nuptial  Song. 

Where  were  they  wedded?    In  no  Temple 
of  ice 
Built  up  by  human  fingers  ; 
The  floor  was  strewn  with  flowers  of  fair 
device, 
'Ilie  wood-birds  were  the  singers. 

Who  was  the  Priest  ?    The  priest  was  the 
still  Soul, 

Calm,  gentle,  and  low-spokon  ; 
He  read  a  running  brooklet  like  a  scroll, 

And  trembled  at  the  token. 

Wliat  was  the  serxice  ?  'Twas  llio  service  read 
When  Adam's  faith  was  plighted  ! 

The  tongue  was  silent,  but  the  lips  rose-red 
In  silence  were  united. 


Who  saw  it  done?    The  miUion  stany  eyes 

Of  one  ccstadc  Heaven. 
^\nio  shared  the  joy?     The  flowers,  the 
trees,  the  skies 

Thrill'd  as  each  kiss  was  given. 

V^Q  was  the  Bride  ?    A  sjurit  strong  and 
true, 

Beauteous  to  human  seeing, — 
So'^t  elements  of  flesh,  air.  fire,  and  dew, 

Blent  in  one  Rose  of  being. 

What  was  her  consecration  ?    Innocence ! 

Pure  as  the  wood-doves  round  her. 
Nothing  she  knew  of  rites — the  strength 
intense 

Of  God  and  Nature  found  her. 

As  freely  as  maids  give  a  lock  away. 

She  gave  herself  unto  him. 
What  was  the  Bridegroom?     Clay,  and 
common  clay, 

Yet  the  wild  joy  slipt  through  him. 

Hymen,  O  Hymen !     By  the  birds  was  shed 

A  matrimonial  cadence  I 
Da  tunes  f    Squirrels  strcw'd  the  nuts,  in- 
stead 

Of  rosy  youths  and  maidens  I 

Eureka,  yea.  Eureka  was  to  blame — 

He  was  an  erring  creature  : 
Uncivilised  by  one  wild  flash  of  flame 

He  waver'd  back  on  Nature. 

He  kiss'd  her  lips,  he  drank  her  breath  in 
blifs, 

I  le  drew  her  to  his  bosom  : 
As  a  clod  kindles  at  the  Spring's  first  ^^iss 

His  being  burst  to  blossom  1 

Wlio  ning  the  bells?     The   breeie,  the 
merry  breeze. 
Set  all  in  bright  vibration  : 
Clear,    sweet,    yet   low.    there    trembled 
through  the  trees 
The  nuptial  jubilation  1 

IV. 

Akkktez  t 

O'er  this  joy  I  dare  not  linger  : 
Stands  a  Shape  with  lifted  finget 
Crying  in  a  low  voice,  *  Singer  I 
Far  too  much  of  Eve  and  Adam. 
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'  Details  of  this  dark  connection 
I  desire  not  for  inspection  I ' 
And  the  Bard,  with  genuflexion, 
Answers,  '  I  obey  thee,  Madam  1 ' 

Stands  the  Moral  Shape  reproving, 
While  I  linger  o'er  this  loving  ; 
Cries  the  voice,  '  Pass  on  1  be  moving  ! 
We  are  virtuous,  here  to  nor' ward  I ' 

Constable,  I  force  cessation 
To  my  flood  of  inspiration  ; 
Such  a  theme  for  adimibration  I 
I  resign  it,  and  move  forward. 

V. 

The  Farewell. 

Love,  O  love  !  thou  bright  and  burning 
Weathercock  for  ever  turning  ; 
Gilded  vane,  flx'd  for  our  seeing 
On  the  highest  spire  of  being  ; 
Symbol,  indication  ;  reeHng 
Round  to  every  wind  of  feeling  ; 
Only  pointing  some  sad  morrow. 
In  one  sudden  gust  of  sorrow. 
Sunset-ward,  where  redly,  slowly, 
Emission  sets  in  melancholy. 

In  the  wood- ways,  roofd  by  heaven, 
Were  the  nuptial  kisses  given  ; 
In  the  dark  green,  moonbeam-haunted 
Forest ;  in  the  bowers  enchanted 
Where  the  fiery  specks  are  flying, 
And  the  whip-poor-will  is  crying  ; 
Where  the  heaven's  open  blue  eye 
Thro'  the  boughs  broods  dark  and  dewy, 
And  the  white  magnolia  glimmers 
Back  the  light  in  starry  tremors  ; 
Where  the  acacia  in  the  shady 
Silence  trembles  like  a  lady 
Scented  sweet  and  softly  breathing  ; 
There,  amid  the  brightly  wreathing. 
Blooming  branches,  did  they  capture 
I/>ve's  first  consecrated  rapture. 

Pure  she  came  to  him,  a  oiaiden 
Innocent  as  Eve  in  Eden. 
Tho'  in  secret ;  for  she  dreaded 
Wrath  of  kinsmen  tiger-headed. 
In  whose  vision,  fierce  and  awful. 
Love  for  white  men  was  unlawful. 
Yet  in  this  her  simple  reason 
Knew  no  darker  touch  of  treMon 


Than  dost  thou,  O  white  and  dainty 
English  maid  of  sweet-and-twenty. 
When  from  guardian,  father,  brother, 
[Harsh  protectors,  one  or  t'other,  ] 
Off"  you  trip,  self-handed  over 
To  your  chosen  lord  and  lover, 
Tears  of  love  and  rapture  shedding 
In  the  hush  of  secret  wedding. 

Now  from  these  lost  days  Elysian, 
Modestly  I  drop  my  vision  ! 
Rose  the  wave  supreme  and  splendid. 
To  a  tremulous  crest,  and  ended, 
Falling,  falling,  one  sad  morrow, 
In  a  starry  spray  of  sorrow. 

Whether  'twas  by  days  or  hours, 
Weeks  or  months,  in  those  bright  bowers, 
They  their  gladness  counted, — whether 
Like  the  one  day's  summer  weather 
At  the  pole,  their  bliss  upstarted, 
Brighten'd,  blacken'd,  and  departed, — 
I  relate  not ;  all  my  story 
Is,  that  soon  or  late  this  glory 
Fell  and  faded.    After  daylight 
Came  an  eve  of  sad  and  gray  light ; 
There  were  tears — wild  words  were  spoken, 
Down  the  cup  was  dash'd,  and  broken. 

First  came  danger,— eyeballs  fiery 
Watch'd  the  pair  in  fierce  inquiry ; 
Secret  footsteps  dodged  the  lovers ; 
As  a  black  hawk  slowly  hovers 
O'er  the  spot  amid  the  heather 
Where  the  gray  birds  crouch  together, 
Hung  Suspicion  o'er  the  places 
Where  they  sat  with  flaming  faces. 
Next  came— what  d'ye  call  the  dreary 
Heavy-hearted  thing  and  weary, 
In  old  weeds  of  joy  bedizen'd  ? 
By  the  shallow  French  'tis  christen'd 
Ennui  I    Ay,  the  snake  that  grovels 
In  a  host  of  scrofulous  novels, 
I^per  even  of  the  leprous 
Race  of  serpents  vain  and  viprous. 
Bred  of  slimy  eggs  of  evil. 
Sat  on  by  the  printer's  devil. 
Last,  to  gladden  absinthe-lovers. 
Bom  by  broods  in  paper  covers  1 

After  the  great  wave  of  madness, 
Ennui  came ;  and  tho'  in  gladness 
Still  the  Indian  maiden's  nature 
Oung  round  tbe  inferior  creature, 
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Though  with  burning,  unconsuming, 
Deathless  love  her  heart  was  tilooming. 
He  grew  wear}',  and  his  passion 
In  a  dull  evniy^ration 
Slowly  Icssend,  till  caressing 
Grew  distracting  and  distressing. 
Conscience  waken'd  in  a  fever, 
Just  a  day  too  l;ite,  as  ever  ; 
I  le  remember' d,  one  fine  day, 
His  relations  far  away. 

All  the  beavers  !  the  deceiver  1 
After  all,  he  was  a  beaver 
Bom  and  bred,  tho'  the  unchanging 
Dash  of  wild  blood  kept  him  ranging  ; 
Beaver-conscience,  now  awaken'd, 
Since  the  first  true  bliss  had  slacken'd, 
Whispcr'd  with  a  sad  affection, 
'  Fie  1  it  is  a  strange  connection  I 
Is  it  worthy  ?    Can  it  profit  ? 
Sits  the  world  approving  of  it  ? ' 
While  another  whisper  said, 
'  YouTQ  a  white  man  I     She  is  red ! ' 
Ne'ertheless  he  scem'd  to  love  her, 
Watch'd  hur  face  and  bent  above  her. 
Fondly  thinking,  '  Now,  I  wonder 
If  the  workl  would  blame  my  blunder  ? 
If  her  skin  wore  only  whiter, 
If  her  manners  were  politer, 
I  would  take  her  with  me  nor'ward, 
Wed  her,  chng  to  her  thenceforward. 
Clothe  her  further,  just  a  tittle, 
Live  respectable  and  settle  ! ' 
She  was  silent,  as  he  brooded 
Handsome-faced  and  jjeaver-mooded, 
Thinking,  '  Now  my  chief  is  seeming 
Where  the  fires  of  fight  are  streaming ! 
O,  how  gRMt  and  grand  his  face  is. 
Lit  with  light  of  the  pale  races  ! ' 
And  she  bent  her  brows  before  him, 
Kiss'd  his  hands,  and  did  adore  him, 
And  she  waited  in  deep  duty ; 
While  her  eyes  of  dazzling  beauty, 
Like  two  jewels  ever  streaming 

Broken  yet  unceasing  rays, 
Watch'd  him  as  in  beaver-dreaming 

He  would  walk  in  the  green  ways. 

Still  he  seem'd  to  her  a  splendid 
Creature,  but  his  trance  had  ended  ; 
More  and  more,  thro'  ever  seeing 

Ked  skins  round  him,  he  lost  patience, 
Mori^  and  more  the  hybrid  lx.'ing 

Sigh'd  for  civilised  relations ; 


For  Eureka  Hart,  tho'  wholly 

Of  a  common  social  mind, 
Narrow-natured,  melancholy. 

Hated  ties  of  any  kind  ; — 
Yet  if  any  tic  could  hold  him 

To  a  place  or  to  a  woman, 
'Twould  be  one  the  world  had  told  him 

Was  respectable  and  conmion. 
Here,  then,  hemm'd  in  by  a  double 
Dark  dilemma,  he  found  trouble. 
And  with  look  a  Grecian  painter 

Would  have  given  to  a  god, 
Feeling  passion  still  grow  fainter. 

Thought  '  I  reckon  things  look  odd ! 
Wouldn't  Parson  Pendon  frown. 
If  he  knew,  in  Drowsietown? ' 

As  he  spoke  he  saw  the  village 
Rising  up  with  tilth  and  tillage. 
Saw  the  smithy,  like  an  eye 
tlaming  bloodshot  at  the  sky. 
Saw  the  sleepy  river  flowing. 

Saw  the  swamps  bum  in  the  sun. 
Saw  the  people  coming,  going, 

All  familiar,  one  by  one. 
'  There  the  plump  old  Parson  goes, 
Silver  buckles  on  his  toes. 
Broad-brimm'd  beaver  on  his  head. 
Clean-shaved  chin,  and  cheek  as  red 
As  ripe  pippins,  kept  in  hay, 
Polish'd  on  Thanksgiving  day  ; 
Black  coat,  breeches,  all  complete. 
On  the  old  mare  he  keeps  his  seat, 
Jogging  on  with  smiles  so  bright 
'1  o  creation  left  and  right 
There's  the  Widow  Abner  smiling 

At  her  door  as  he  goes  past. 
Guess  she  thinks  she  looks  b^uiling. 

But  he  cuts  along  more  fast 
There's  Abe  Sinker  dmnk  as  ever. 

There's  the  pigs  all  in  the  gutter, 
ITiere's  the  miller  by  the  river, 

Broad  as  long  and  fat  as  butter. 
Sec  it  all,  so  plain  and  pleasant, 

Just  like  life  their  shadows  pass. 
Wonder  how  they  are  at  present? 

(juess  they  think  I'm  gone  to  grass  I ' 
While  this  scene  he  contemplated, 

Sighing  like  a  homeless  creature. 
Round  him,  brightly  concentrated, 

Glow'd  the  primal  fire  of  Nature  I 
Raint>ow-luied  and  rapturous-coloiir'd. 

With  one  burning  brilliant  look 


Flnming  Rx'd  upon  the  dullard, 

N.imre  rose  in  wild  rebuke  I 
Shoiver'd  her  blossoms  round  him,  o'er  him, 

Brealhed  warm  breath  upon  his  face, 
Flash'd  her  flowers  and  frnils  bcfwe  him, 

Follow'd  him  from  place  to  pince  ; 
With  wild  jasmine  and  with  amber 
She  perfumed  his  sleeping  chamber, 
Hung  around  him  happy  hours 
With  her  arms  of  luslre-flowers. 
Held  10  his  in  blest  reposes 
Her  warm  breasts  of  living  roses  ; 
Bade  a  thousand  (taiiling.  crying. 

Living,  creatures  do  him  honour, 
Stood  herself,  naked  and  sighing. 

With  an  aureole  upon  her  ; 
Then,  with  linget  flashing  brightly 

Poitiling  to  her  ptiine  creation, — 
Fruits  and  flowers  and  scents  blent  lightly 

In  one  dazzling  adumbration, — 
Cried  unto  him  over  and  over. 
'  See  my  child  1     O  love  her,  love  her  I 
/  eternal  am,  ao  comer 
In  a  feeble  flush  of  summer, 
Like  the  hFciic  colour  flying 
Ot  B  maid  love-sick  and  dying  ; 
Here  no  change,  but  ever  burning 
Quenchless  fire,  and  ceaseless  yearning  : 
Endless  exquisite  vibration 

Sweet  as  love's  first  Quptial  kiss. 
One  soft  sob  of  strange  sensation 

Flowering  into  shapes  of  bliss  ; 
And  the  brighlesl,  O  behold  her 

With  a  changeless  warmth  like  mice — 
Love  her  I     In  thy  soul  enfold  hi^  I 

Blend  with  tu,  and  be  divine  1 ' 
All  in  vain  that  fond  entreating  1 

Slill  Eureka's  beavcr-brain 
Thoughl— ■  This  cUmaie's  ralhec  beating— 

Wealhei'i  cooler  up  in  Maine  1 ' 

Yet  no  wonder  Nature  loved  him, 

Sought  to  take  his  soul  by  storm. 
Gloried  when  her  meaning  moved  him, 

Clung  in  fondness  round  his  form  ; 
For,  in  sooth,  Iho'  unimpassion'd, 
Gloriously  the  man  was  fashion'd  : 
One  around  whose  strength  and  splendour 

Women  would  have  pray'd  (o  Iwine, 
As  the  lian  loves  to  blend  her 

Being  with  the  beech  or  pine. 
And  his  smile  when  she  was  present 

Was  seraphic,  full  of  spirit. 


And  his  voice  was  low  and  pleasant, 

And  her  soul  grew  bright  to  hear  it  I 
And  when  tail  he  strode  to  meet  her. 
And  his  handsome  face  grew  sweeter. 
In  her  soul  she  thought,  '  O  being, 
Fair  and  gracious  and  deep-seeing. 
White  man,  great  man,  far  above  me. 
What  am  /.  thai  ihou  shouldst  love  mc  ? ' 

She  had  learnt  him  with  lips  burning 
(O  for  such  a  course  of  learning  I) 
Something  of  h;r  speech, — 'twas  certain 
Quite  enough  to  woo  and  flirt  in ; 
Words  not  easy  of  translation 
They  transfused  into  sensation, 
Soon  discovering  and  proving. 

As  a  small  ciperience  leaches. 
'  Bliss '  and  '  kiss,'  and  other  loving 

Words,  are  common  to  a// speeches  1 
Ah,  the  rapture  !  ah,  ibe  fleeting 
Follies  of  each  fond,  mad  meeting  I 
Smiling  with  red  lips  asunder. 
Clapping  hands  at  each  fond  blunder, 
She  instructed  him  right  gaily 
In  her  Indian  falois  daily. 
Sweetly  from  his  lips  it  sounded. 

Help'd  with  those  great  azure  eyes, 
nil  upon  his  heart  she  bounded 

'Twos  a  speech  antique  and  olden. 

Full  of  gurgling  notes,  it  ran 
Like  some  river  rippling  golden 

Down  a  vale  Arcadian  ; 


On  its  regal  monotone  : 
Sounds  and  symbols  interbtcnding 

Like  the  heave  of  loving  bosoms  ; 
Consonants  like  strong  boughs  bending, 

Paltering  in  this  tongue,  he  told  her, 

Sitting  in  a  secret  place, 
While  with  bright  head  on  his  shoulder, 

Luminotts^yed,  she  waich'd  his  lace, 
How.  tho'  every  hour  grown  fonder, 

Tho'  his  soul  was  still  aflame. 
Still,  he  sigh'd  once  more  to  wander 

To  Ibe  clime  from  whence  he  came ; 
Just  once  more  to  look  upon  it. 
Just  for  one  brief  hour  to  con  it. 
Just  to  see  his  kin  and  others 

In  the  Town  where  they  did  dwelL 
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Jost  to  say  to  his  white  brothen 

One  farewell,  a  last  farewelL 
Then  to  hasten  bock  unto  her. 

And  to  live  vnth  her  and  die.  .  .  , 
9iarp  as  steel  his  speech  stabb'd  thro'  her. 

Odd  she  sat  without  a  cry. 
On  her  heart  her  small  hand  pressing, 

Breathing  like  a  bird  in  pain« 
Silent,  tho'  he  smiled  caressing, 

Kiss'd,  btit  kissing  not  again. 

Then  she  waken'd.  like  one  waking 
From  a  trance,  and  with  heart  aching 
Clang  around  him,  as  if  dreading 

Lest  some  hand  should  snatch  him  thence ! 
Then,  upon  hii  bosom  shedding 

Tears  of  ecstacy  intense, 
^  her  gods  conjured  him  wildly 

Never,  never  to  deport ! 
O  how  meekly,  O  how  mildly. 

Answer'd  back  Eureka  Hart  t 

But  by  slow  degrees  he  coax'd  her, 

Night  by  night,  and  day  by  day. 
With  such  specious  spells  he  hoax'd  her 

That  her  first  fear  fled  away. 
Slow  she  yielded,  still  believing 

Not  for  long  hed  leave  her  lonely  ; 
For  he  told  her,  still  deceiving. 

'Twas  a  little  journey  only. 
Poor,  dark  bird  !  nought  then  knew  she 
Of  this  world's  geography  ! 

Troubled,  shaken,  half-demented, 

Broken-hearted — she  assented. 

Since,  by  wind,  and  wave,  and  vapour. 

By  the  shapes  of  earth  and  skies  ; 
By  the  white  moon's  ghostly  taper, 

By  the  stars  that  like  dead  eyes 
Watch  it  burning  ;  by  the  mystic 

Motion  of  the  winds  and  woods  ; 
By  all  dark  and  calxilistic 

Shapes  of  tropic  solitudes  ; 
By  the  waters  melancholy  ; 

By  God's  hunting-fields  of  blue  ; 
By  all  things  that  she  dccni'd  holy 

He  had  promised  to  be  true  ! 
Just  to  pay  a  flying  visit 

To  connections  close  at  hand, 
Then  to  haste  with  love  undying 

Back  unto  that  happy  land. 
'Twas  enough  !  the  Maid  assented, 

Thinking  sadly,  in  her  pain. 


*HewiII 

Tin  he 
Thither,  thither  let  him  wander ; 

When  once  more  I  fed  his  kisi, 
His  proud  spirit  will  be  fonder 

Since  my  love  hath  granted  this ! ' 

*  Go  ! '  she  cried,  and  her  dark  features 

Kindled  like  a  dying  creature's. 
And  her  heart  rose,  and  her  spirit 

Cried  as  if  for  God  to  bear  it — 
Wildly  in  her  arms  she  press'd  him 

To  her  bosom  broken-hearted — 
CalTd  upon  her  gods,  and  blest  him ! 

And  Eureka  Hart  departed. 

▼I. 
The  Paper. 

Here  ^ould  my  second  canto  end — ^yet  suy 
Listen  a  Uttk  ere  ye  turn  away. 

By  night  they  parted ;  and  she  cot  by  nigbt 
One  large  lock  from  his  forehead,  wlikk 

with  bright, 
Warm  lips  she  kiss'd  ;  then  kiss'd  the  VA 

of  hair, 
With  one  quick  sob  of  passionate  despair ; 
And  he,  with  hand  that  shook  a  httle  now. 
Still  with  that  burning  seal  upon  his  brow. 
While  in  that  bitter  agony  they  embraced. 
He  in  her  little  hand  a  paper  p>]aced. 
Whereon,  at  her  fond  prayer,  be  had  writ 

plain, 
*  Eureka    Hart,    Drcfwsietawn,    Statt    ^ 

Maine.' 
'  For,*  thought  he,  '  I  have  promised  soon 

or  late 
Hither  to  come  again  to  her,  my  mate  ; 
And  I  will  keep  my  promise,  sure,  some  day. 
Unless  I  die  or  sicken  by  the  way. 
But  no  man  knows  what  pathway  he  may 

tread, — 
To-morrow  —  nay,   ere  dawn  —  I  may  be 

dead! 
And  she  shall  know,  lest  foul  my  fortune 

proves. 
The  name  and  country  of  the  man  she  loves ; 
And  since  she  wishes  it,  to  cheer  her  hcart« 
It  shall  be  written  down  ere  I  depart.* 
And  so  it  was ;  and  while  his  kiss  thriU'd 

thro*  her, 
With  that  loved  lock  of  hair  he  gave  it  to 

her. 
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Aye,  so  it  was  ;  for  in  the  woods  at  dawn 
He  from  his  pouch  had  an  old  letter  drawn, 
One  leaf  of  which  was  blank,  and  this  he 

took, 
And  smiling  at  the  woman's  wondering  look, 
While  quietly  she  murmur'd,  •  'Tis  a  charm !' 
In  hunter's  fashion  he  had  prick'd  his  arm, 
And,  having  pen  nor  ink,  had  ta'en  a  spear 
Of  thorn  for  stylus,  and  in  crimson  clear, 
His  own  heart's  blood,  had  writ  the  words 

she  sought 
And  in  that  hour  deep  pity  in  him  wrought, 
And  he  believed  that  he  his  vows  would 

keep, 
Nor  e'er  be  treacherous  to  a  love  so  deep. 
'  See ! '  said  he,  as  the  precious  words  he 

gave, 
•  Keep  this  upon  thy  bosom,  and  be  brave. 
As  sure  as  that  red  blood  belong'd  to  me, 
I  shall.  If  I  live  on,  return  to  thee. 
If  death  should  find  me  while  thou  here 

dost  wait. 
Thou  canst  at  least  make  question  of  my  fate 
Of  any  white  man  whose  stray  feet  may  fare 
Down  hither,  showing  him  Uie  words  writ 

there.' 
All  this  he  said  to  her  with  faltering  voice 
In  broken  Indian,  and  in  words  less  choice ; 
And  quite  persuaded  of  his  good  intent, 
Shoulder'd  his  gun  with  a  gay  heart,  and 

went. 

And  in  that  paper,  while  her  fast  tears  fell. 
She  wrapt  the  lock  of  hair  she  loved  so  well, 
And  thrust  it  on  her  heart ;  and  with  sick 

sight, 
Watch'd  his  great  figure  fade  into  the  night ; 
Then  raised  her  hands  to  her  wild  gods, 

that  sped 
Above  her  in  a  whirlwind  overhead. 
And  the  pines  rock'd  in  tempest,  and  her  form 
Bent  broken  with  the  breathing  of  the  storm. 

O  little  paper !     Blurr'd  with  secret  tears  I 
O  blood-red  charm  I    O  thing  of  hopes  and 

fears! 
Between  two  worlds  a  link,  so  faint,  so  slight. 
The  two  worlds  of  the  red  man  and  the 

white ! 
Lie  on  her  heart  and  soothe  her  soul's  sad 

pain ! 

'  Eureka  Hakt,  Drowsibtown,  State 
07  Maine.' 


PART  III. 
WHITE  ROSE. 

I. 

Drowsietown. 

O  so  drowsy  1    In  a  daze 
Sweating  'mid  the  golden  haze. 
With  its  smithy  like  an  eye 
Glaring  bloodshot  at  the  sky, 
And  its  one  white  row  of  street 
Carpetted  so  green  and  sweet. 
And  the  loungers  smoking  still 
Over  gate  and  window-sill ; 
Nothing  coming,  nothing  going. 
Locusts  grating,  one  cock  crowing. 
Few  things  moving  up  or  down. 
All  things  drowsy — Drowsietown  t 

Thro'  the  fields  with  sleepy  gleam. 
Drowsy,  drowsy  steals  the  stream, 
Touching  with  its  azure  arms 
Upland  fields  and  peaceful  farms. 
Gliding  with  a  twilight  tide 
Where  the  dark  elms  shade  its  side  ; 
Twining,  pausing  sweet  and  bright 
Where  the  lilies  sail  so  white ; 
Winding  in  its  sedgy  hair 
Meadow-sweet  and  iris  fair ; 
Humming  as  it  hies  along 
Monotones  of  sleepy  song ; 
Deep  and  dimpled,  bright  nut-brown. 
Flowing  into  Drowsietown. 

Far  as  eye  can  see,  aroimd. 
Upland  fields  and  farms  are  found, 
Floating  prosperous  and  fair 
In  the  mellow  misty  air : 
Apple-orchards,  blossoms  blowing 
Up  above, — and  clover  growing 
Red  and  scented  round  the  knees 
Of  the  old  moss-silvered  trees. 
Hark  I  with  drowsy  deep  refrain. 
In  the  distance  rolls  a  wain  ; 
As  its  dull  sound  strikes  the  ear. 
Other  kindred  sounds  grow  dear- 
Drowsy  all — the  soft  breeze  blowing. 
Locusts  grating,  one  cock  crowing, 
Cries  like  voices  in  a  dream 
Far  away  amid  the  gleam. 
Then  the  waggons  rumbling  down 
Thro'  the  lanes  to  Drowsietown. 
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Drowsy?    Yea!— but  idle?    Nay! 
Slowly,  surely,  night  and  day, 
Humming  low,  wdl  greased  with  oil, 
Turns  the  wheel  of  liuman  toil 
Here  no  grating  gruesome  cry 
Of  sixismodic  industry ; 
No  rude  clamour,  mad  and  mean, 
Of  a  horrible  machine  ! 
Strong  yet  peaceful,  surely  roll'd, 
Winds  the  wheel  that  whirls  the  gold. 
War  by  yvxw  the  rich  rare  land 
Yields  its  ston-s  to  human  hand — 
Year  by  year  llie  stream  makes  fat 
Every  field  and  meadow-flat — 
Ye-.ir  by  year  the  orchards  fair 
Gather  glory  from  the  air, 
Redden,  ripen,  freshly  fed, 
Their  bright  balls  of  golden  red. 
Til  us,  most  prosperous  and  strong, 
Hows  the  stream  of  life  along 
Six  slow  days  1  wains  come  and  go. 
Wheat-fields  ripen,  squashes  grow, 
Cattle  browse  on  hill  and  dale, 
Milk  foams  sweetly  in  the  pail, 
Six  days  :  on  the  seventh  day, 
Toil's  low  murmur  dies  away- 
All  is  husht  save  drowsy  din 
Of  the  waggons  rolling  in. 
Drawn  amid  the  plenteous  meads 
By  small  fat  and  sleepy  steeds. 
Folk  with  fiices  fresh  as  fruit 
Sit  therein  or  trudge  afoot, 
Brighll>  drest  for  all  to  sec, 
In  their  seventh-day  finery  : 
Farmers  in  iheir  breeches  tight, 
Snowy  cuffs,  and  buckles  bright ; 
Ancient  dames  and  matrons  staid 
In  their  silk  and  flower'd  brocade. 
Prim  and  tall,  \\ith  soft  brows  knitted, 
Silken  aprons,  and  hands  mitted  ; 
Haggard  women,  dark  of  face. 
Of  the  old  lost  Indian  race  ; 
Maidens  happy-eyed  and  fair, 
With  bright  ribbons  in  their  hair, 
Trip  along,  wiih  eyes  cast  down. 
Thro'  the  streets  of  Drowsietown. 
Drowsy  In  the  summer  day 
In  the  meeting-house  sit  they  ; 
'Mid  the  high-back'd  pews  they  doze, 
Like  bright  garden -flowers  in  rows  ; 
And  old  Parson  Pendon,  big 
In  his  gown  and  silver'd  wig, 
Drones  above  in  periods  fine 


Sermons  like  old-flavour'd  wii 
Crusted  well  with  keeping  long 
In  the  darkness,  and  not  strong. 

0  !  so  drowsily  he  drones 
In  his  rich  and  sleepy  tones, 

While  the  great  door,  swinging  wide. 
Shows  the  bright  green  street  ouiside. 
And  the  shadows  as  they  pass 
On  the  golden  sunlit  grass. 
Then  the  mellow  organ  blows, 
And  the  sleepy  music  flows, 
And  the  folks  their  voices  raise 
In  old  unctuous  hymns  of  praise. 
Fit  to  reach  some  ancient  god 

1  lalf  asleep  with  drowsy  nod. 
Deep  and  lazy,  clear  and  low. 
Doth  the  oily  organ  grow  ! 
Then  with  sudden  golden  cease 
Comes  a  silence  and  a  peace  ; 
Then  a  murmur,  all  alive, 

As  of  bees  within  a  hive ; 
And  they  swarm  with  quiet  feet 
Out  into  the  sunny  street ; 
Inhere,  at  hitching-post  and  gate 
Do  the  steeds  and  waggons  wail. 
Drawn  in  groups,  the  gossips  talk. 
Shaking  hands  before  they  walk  : 
Maids  and  lovers  steal  away. 
Smiling  hand  in  hand,  to  stray 
By  the  river,  and  to  say 
Drowsy  love  in  the  old  way — 
Till  the  sleepy  sun  shines  down 
On  the  roofs  of  Drowsietown. 
In  the  great  marsh,  far  beyond 
Street  and  building,  lies  the  Pond, 
Gleaming  like  a  silver  shield 
In  the  midst  of  wood  and  field  ; 
There  on  sombre  days  you  see 
Anglers  old  in  reverie, 
Fishing  feebly  mom  to  night 
For  the  pickerel  so  bright. 
From  the  woods  of  beech  and  fir, 
Dull  blows  of  the  woodcutter 
Faintly  sound  ;  and  haply,  too. 
Conies  the  cat-owl's  wild  '  tuhoo  1  * 
Drown'd  by  distance,  dull  and  deep, 
Like  a  dark  sound  heard  in  sleep  ;— 
And  a  cock  may  answer,  down 
Ip  the  depths  of  Drowsietown. 


Such  is  Drowsietown — but  nay  I 
WaSt  not  is,  my  song  should  say—- 
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Such  was  summer  long  ago 
In  this  town  so  sleepy  and  slow. 
Change  has  come  :  thro'  wood  and  dale 
Runs  the  demon  of  the  rail, 
And  the  Drowsietown  of  yore 
Is  not  drowsy  any  more  I 

0  so  drowsy  !    In  the  haze 

Of  those  long  dead  summer  days, 
Underneath  the  still  blue  sky 

1  can  see  the  hamlet  lie — 
Like  a  river  in  a  dream 

Flows  the  little  nut-brown  stream  ; 
Yet  not  many  a  mile  away 
Flashes  foam  and  sprinkles  spray, 
Close  at  hand  the  green  marsh  flows 
Into  brackish  pools  and  sloughs, 
And  with  storm-wave  fierce  and  frantic 
Roars  the  wrath  of  the  Atlantic. 

Waken  Drowsietown  ? — The  Sea  ? 
Break  its  doze  and  reverie  ? 
Nay,  for  if  it  hears  at  all 
Those  imresisting  waters  call, 
They  are  far  enough,  I  guess, 
Just  to  soothe  and  not  distress. 
When  the  wild  nor' wester  breaks, 
And  the  sullen  thunder  shakes, 
For  a  space  the  Town  in  fear. 
Dripping  wet  with  marsh  and  mere. 
Quakes  and  wonders,  and  is  found 
With  its  ear  against  the  ground 
Listening  to  the  sullen  war 
Of  the  flashing  sea  afar  1 
But  the  moment  all  is  done 
On  its  tear-drops  gleams  the  sun. 
Each  rude  mxumur  dies ;  and  lo  I 
In  a  sleepy  sunny  glow, 
'Mid  the  moist  rays  slanting  down, 
Once\nore  dozes  Drowsietown, 

As  the  place  is,  drowsy-eyed 
Are  the  folks  that  there  abide ; 
Strong,  phlegmatic,  calm,  revealing 
No  wild  fantasies  of  feeling  ; 
Loving  sunshine  ;  on  the  soil 
Basking  in  a  drowsy  toiL 
Mild  and  mellow,  calm  and  clear. 
Flows  their  life  from  year  to  year- 
Each  fulfils  his  drowsy  labour. 
Each  the  picture  of  his  neighbour, 
Each  exacdy.  rich  or  poor, 
What  his  fother  was  before— 


O  so  drowsy  1    In  a  gleam, 
Far  too  steady  to  be  Dream, 
Flows  their  slow  humanity 
Winding,  steaMng,  to  the  Sea. 

Sea?    What  Sea?    The  Waters  vast. 
Whither  all  life  flows  at  last. 
Where  all  individual  motion 
Lost  in  one  imperious  ocean 
Fades,  as  yonder  river  doth 
In  the  great  Sea  at  its  mouth. 
Ah  !  the  mighty  wondrous  Deep, 
'Tis  so  near  ;— yet  half  asleep, 
Deaf  to  all  its  busy  hum, 
These  calm  people  go  and  come  ; — 
Quite  forgetting  it  is  nigh. 
Save  when  hurricanes  go  by 
With  a  ghostly  wail  o'erhead 
Shrieking  shrill — '  Bury  your  dead  I ' 
For  a  moment,  wild-eyed,  caught 
In  a  sudden  gust  of  thought, 
Panting,  praying,  wild  of  face, 
Stand  the  people  of  the  place ; 
But,  directly  all  is  done. 
They  are  smiling  in  the  sun- 
Drowsy,  yet  busy  as  good  bees 
Working  in  a  sunny  ease. 
To  and  fro,  and  up  and  down, 
Move  the  folks  of  Drowsietown. 

II. 
After  Meeting. 

deacon  jones. 

Well,  winter's  over  altogether ; 

The  loon's  come  back  to  Purley  Pond ; 
It's  all  green  grass  and  pleasant  weather 

Up  on  the  marsh  and  the  woods  beyond. 
It's  God  Almighty's  meaning  clear 
To  give  us  farmers  a  prosperous  year ; 
Tho*  many  a  sinner  that  I  could  mention 

Is  driving  his  ploughshare  nowadays 
Qean  in  the  teeth  of  the  Lord's  intention. 

And  spiling  the  land  he  ought  to  raise. 

DEACON  HOLMES. 

I've  drained  the  marsh  by  Simpson's  build- 
ing. 
Cleared  out  the  rushes,  and  flag,  and 
weed, 
The  ground's  all  juicy,  and  looks  like  yield- 
ing, 
And  I'm  puttin'  it  down  in  pip-corn  seed. 
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How's  Father  Abel  ?    Comin'  round  ? 
Glad  the  rheumatics  have  left  him  now. 

DEACON  JONES. 

Summer's  his  mcd'cine ;  he'll  soon  bo  sound, 
And  spry  as  a  squirrel  on  a  bough. 

BIRD  CHORUS. 

Chickadee  I  chickadee  I 
Green  leaves  on  every  tree  ! 
Over  field,  over  foam. 
All  the  birds  are  coming  home. 
I  lonk  I  hunk  I  sailing  low. 
Cried  the  gray  goose  long  ago. 
Wect  I  weot !  in  the  light 
Flutes  the  pha*l)e-biril  so  bright. 
Che\k-ink,  vwry,  llirush  o"  the  wood, 

Silver  tn^)le  raise  together  ; 
All  around  their  dainty  food 

Ripens  with  the  ripening  weather. 
Hear,  O  hear ! 
In  the  great  elm  by  the  mere 
Whip-poor-will  is  crying  clear. 

MOTHER   ABNER. 

And  so  it  is  I    And  so  the  news  is  true ! 
And  vour  Eureka  Iws  returned  to  you  ; 
I  saw  him  in  the  church,  and  took  a  stare. 
A  Hart,  aye  every  inch,  the  tallest  there. 
YouU  hold  the  farm-Uind  now.  and  keep 

things  clear ; 
You  \i'anted  jwt  a  man— Eurek;i*s  here. 

WIDOW  HART. 

Well,  I  don't  know.    Eureka  ain't  no  hand 
At  raising  crops  or  looking  after  land  ; 
It's  been  a  bitter  trial  to  me,  neight>our. 
To  see  his  wandering  ways  and  hate  o" 

labour. 
He's  been  abroad  too  much  to  care  jest  now 
For  white  mens  ways,  and  following  the 

plough. 

MOTHER  ABNER. 

He's  a  fine  figure  and  a  handsome  face ; 
There  ain't  his  ekal  this  d.iy  in  the  place. 
And  if  hed  tike  a  >» ife  and  settle  down. 
There's  many  a  wench  would    jump    in 

DrowsietOA\-n. 
Ah  !  that's  the  oiilv  wav  to  tie  vour  son. 
And  now  he's  got  the  farm  'tis  easy  done ; 
ITiere's  Jez'bcl  Jones,  and  there's  Euphe- 

mia  Clem. 


And    Sarah    Snowe,-- they're    aU    good 

matches,  them. 
And  there's — why,  there   he   goes,  r^ 

down  the  flat. 
Looks  almost  furrin'  in  that  queer  ttnw 

hat; 
And  who's  that  with  him  in  the  flo«-cr'd 

chintz  dress  ? 
\Vhy,  Phoebe  Anna  Cattison,  I  guess  I 
That  little  mite  !    How  tiny  and  how  prim 
Trips  little  Phoebe  by  the  side  of  him  I 
And  when  she  looks  up  in  his  face,  tehee  1 
It's  like  a  chipmunk  looking  up  a  tree  1 

THE  RIVER  SINGS. 

O  willow  loose  lightlj 
Your  soft  long  hair  I 
I'll  brush  it  brighUj 
With  tender  care ; 
And  past  you  flowing 

I'll  softly  uphold 
Great  lilies  blowing 

With  hearts  of  gold. 
For  spring  is  beaming. 

The  wind's  in  the  south. 
And  the  musk-rat's  swimming, 

A  \\i\%  in  its  mouth. 
To  built  its  nest 
Where  it  lo\'es  it  best. 
In  the  great  dark  nook 
Dv  the  bed  o'  mv  brook. 
It's  spring,  bright  spring. 
And  blue-birds  sing  I 
And  the  fern  is  pearly 

.'Ml  day  long, 
And  the  lark  rises  early 
To  sing  a  song. 
The  grass  shoots  up  like  fingers  of  fire, 
.\nd  the  flowers  awake  to  a  dim  desire. 
So  willow,  billow,  shake  down,  shake  down 
Your  locks  so  sih-em  and  long  and  slight ; 
For  lovers  are  coming  from  Drowsietown, 
And   thou   and  I  must  be  merry  and 
I         bright ! 

PHCEBE  ANNA. 

This  is  the  first  fine  day  this  year : 
I'he  grass  is  dry  and  the  sky  is  clear  ; 
The  sun's  out  shining  ;  up  to  the  farm 
i  It  looks  like  summer  ;  so  bright  and  warm ; 
Tlierc's  apple  blooms  on  the  boughs  al- 
ready, 
I^ng  as  your  finger  the   ootn-ldaiki 
shoot. 
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And  father  thinks,  if  the  sun  keeps  steady, 

'Twill  be  a  wonderful  fall  for  fruit. 
How  do  you  like  being  here  at  home  again  ? 
Reckon  you'd  rather  pack  up  and  roam 
9gain  I 

EUREKA. 

I'm  sick  o'  roaming.  I  hate  strange  places ; 

I've  slep'  too  long  in  the  woods  and 
brakes; 
It's  pleasure  seeing  white  folks'  faces 

After  the  b'ars,  and  the  birds,  and  the 
snakes. 
This  yer  life  is  civilisation, 
T'other's  a  heathen  dissipation  I 
One  likes  to  die  where  his  father  before  him 
Died,  with  the  same  sky  shinin'  o'er  him. 
I've  been  a  wastrel  and  that's  the  truth, 

Earning  nought  but  a  sneer  and  a  frown  ; 
I've  wasted  the  precious  days  o'  youth, 

Instead  of  stopping  and  settling  down. 

PHCEBE  ANNA. 

But  now  the  farm  is  your  own  to  dwell  in, 
You'll  ne'er  go  back  to  the  wilderness  ? 

EUREKA. 

Waal  I    that's   a   question !     There's   no 
tellin'  ; 

I  ain't  my  own  master  quite,  I  guess. 
Think  I  shall  have  to  go  some  day. 
And  fix  some  business  far  away. 
I — there's  your  mother  beckonin'  yonder. 

Looks  kind  o'  huffish,  you'd  better  run  ; 
{A/one,  sotto  voce)  That  girl's  a  sort  of  a 
shinin'  wonder. 

The  prettiest  pout  beneath  the  sun. 

BIRD  CHORUS. 

Chickadee  I  chickadee  I 
Green  leaves  on  every  tree  ; 
Winter  goes,  spring  is  here  ; 
IJttle  mate,  we  loved  last  year. 
Clieewink,  veery,  robin  red, 

Shall  we  take  another  bride  ? 
We  have  plighted,  we  are  wed. 

Here  we  gather  happy-eyed. 
Little  bride,  little  mate, 
Shall  I  leave  you  desolate  ? 
Men  change  ;  shall  we  change  too? 
Men  change  ;  but  we  are  true. 
If  I  cease  to  love  thee  best, 
May  a  black  boy  take  my  nest 


EUREKA. 

Soothin'  it  is,  after  so  many  a  year. 
To  hear  the  Sabbath  bells  a-ringing  clear, 
The  air  so  cool  and  soft,  the  sky  so  blue. 
The  place  so  peaceful  and  so  well-to-do.  .  .  . 
Wonder  what  she  is  doing  this  same  day  ? 
Thinkin'  o'  me  in  her  wild  Injin  way, 
Listenin'    and    waitin',    dreaming    every 

minute 
The  door  will  open,  and  this  child  step  in  it. 
Poor  gal  I  I  seem  to  feel  her  eyes  so  bright 
A-foUowin'  me   about,  mom,  noon,  and 

night! 
Sometimes  they  make  me  start  and  thrill 

right  thro' — 
She  was  a  splendid  figure,  and  that's  true  I 
Not  jest  Uke  Christian  women,  fair  and 

white, 
A  heap  more  startlin'  and  a  deal  more 

bright ; 
And  as  for  looks,  why  many  would  prefer 
That  Phoebe  Ann,  or  some  white  gal  like 

her! 
Don't  know  1  /ve  got  no  call  to  judge ; 

but  see ! 
The  little  white  wench  is  so  spry  and  free  I 
And  tho'  she's  but  a  mite,  small  as  a  mouse. 
She'd  look  uncommon  pretty  in  a  house. 
No  business,  tho',  of  mine — I've  made  my 

bed, 
And  I  must  lie  in  it,  as  I  have  said. 
Ye .  .  .  s,  I'll  go  back— and  stay— or  bring 

her  here. 
But  there's  no  call  to  hurry  yet,  that's  clear. 
She'll  fret  and  be  impatient  for  a  while. 
And  go  on  in  the  wild  mad  Injin  style  ; 
But  she  can't  know,  for  a  clear  heathen's 

sake. 
The  sort  o'  sacrifice  I'm  fix'd  to  make. 
Some  wouldn't  do  it ;  Parson  there  would 

say 
It's  downright  throwing  next  world's  chance 

away ; 
But  I've  made  up  my  mind — it's  fix'd  at 

present ; 
And— there,  let's  try  to  think  of  something 

pleasant  I 

THE  CAT-OWL. 

Boohoo  1  boohoo  i 
White  man  is  not  true  ; 
I  have  seen  such  wicked  ways 
That  I  hide  me  all  the  days, 
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And  come  from  my  hole  so  deep 
^^liile  the  white  man  lies  asleep^ 
A  misanthrope  am  I. 

And,  tho*  the  skies  are  blue^ 
I  utter  my  warning  cry — 

Boohool 
Boohoo !  boohoo  I  boohoo  I 

THE  LOON. 
[Chuckling  to  himself  on  tkepcmd,) 

Ha !  ha  I  ha  I  back  again, 
Thro'  the  frost  and  fog  and  rain  ; 
Winter's  over  now,  that's  plain. 
Ha  I  ha  !  ha !  back  again  I 
And  I  laugh  and  scream, 

For  I  love  so  well 
The  bright,  bright  bream, 

And  the  pickerel  I 
And  soft  is  my  breast, 
And  my  bill  is  keen. 
And  I'll  build  my  nest 
*^f  id  the  sedge  unseen. 
I've  travoH'd — I've  fish'd  in  ihe  sunny  south, 
In  the  mighty  mere,  at  the  harbour  mouth  ; 
I've  seen  fair  countries,  all  golden  and  gay ; 
I've  seen  bright  pictures  that  beat  all 
wishing ; 
I've  found  fine  colours  far  away — 

But  giN*c  me  Puricy  Pond,  for  fishing ; 
Of  all  the  ponds,  north,  south,  east,  west. 
This  is  the  pond  I  love  the  best ; 
For  all  is  quiet,  and  few  folk  peep, 

Sa\*c  some  of  the  innocent  angling  people  ; 
And  I  like  on  Sundays,  half  asleep, 
All  alone  on  the  pool  so  deep, 
To  rock  and  hear  the  bells  from  the 
steeple. 
And  I  laugh  so  clear  tluit  all  may  hear 
The  loon  is  back,  and  summer  is  near. 
Ha  !  ha  !  ha  I  so  merry  and  plain 
I  laii^h  with  joy  to  be  home  again. 
(A  shower pasics  aicr ;  ail  things  sing.) 

The  swift  is  wheeling  and  gleaming, 

The  brook  is  brown  in  its  bed. 

Rain  from  the  cloud  is  streaming, 

And  the  Bow  bends  overhead. 

The  charm  of  the  winter  is  broken !  the 

last  of  the  spell  is  said  ! 

The  r«'l  in  ihe  pond  is  quick' ning. 
The  grayling  leaps  in  the  stream — 


What  if  the  doads  are  thkiaac' 
See  how  the  meadows ^oa! 
The  spell   of  the  winter  is  shate:  s 
world  awakes  from  a  dreui! 

The  fir  puis  out  green  fingos, 
The  pear-tree  softly  bkwrs, 
The  rose  in  her  dark  bower  Sagn^ 
But  her  curtains  will  som  VKks 
The  hlac  wTl  shake  her  rii^fels  m\ 
blnsh  of  the  rose. 

The  swift  is  wheeling  and  gkunt 

The  woods  are  beginning  10  li^ 

Rain  ftt>ni  the  cloud  is  streano^;' 

There,  where  the  Bow  doth  di^^ 

Summer    is    smiling    afar  off.  tm 

shoulder  of  Spring ! 

fii. 
Phcebe  Anna. 

Dimpled,  dainty.  onc-and>twcnty. 

Rosy-faced"  and  round  of  limb, 
Warm'd  with  mother-wit  in  plenty, 

Prudent,  modest,  spry  yet  prim. 
Lily-handed,  tiny-footed. 

With  an  ankle  clean  and  neat, 
Neatly  gloved  and  trimly  booted. 

Looking  nice  and  smelbng  sweet  I 
Self-posscss'd,  subduing  beauty 
To  a  sober  sense  of  duty. 
Chaste  as  Dian,  plump  as  Hebe. 
Such  I  guess  was  little  Phoebe, 
O  how  different  a  creature 

From  that  other  wondrous  woman  I 
Not  a  feeling,  not  a  feature. 

Had  these  two  foir  flowers  in  comnior 
One  \\*as  tall  and  moulded  find  v. 

I^rge  of  limb,  and  grand  of  gare. 
Rich  with  incense,  and  divinely 

Throbbing  into  passionate  rays, 

Lustrous-eyed  and  luscious-bosom'd. 

Beautiful,  and  richly  rare. 
As  a  passion-flower  full  blossom'd. 

Bom  to  Love  and  Love's  despair. 
Such  was  Red  Rose  ;  and  the  other  ? 

Tiny,  prudish,  if  you  please. 
Meant  to  be  a  happy  mother. 

With  a  bunch  of  huswife's  ke)*s. 
Prudent,  not  to  be  deluded, 
Happy-eyed  and  sobcr-mooded, 
Dainty,  mild,  yet  self-reliant, 

She,  as  I'm  a  worthy  singer. 
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^  Wound  our  vacillating  giant 

I  jf      Round  her  little  dimpled  finger. 

^   Bit  by  bit,  a  bashful  wooer, 

Fascinated  unaware, 
1^    Did  Eureka  draw  unto  her, 
pf        Tame  as  any  dancing  bear. 
J.     Not  a  finger  did  she  stir, 
g     Yet  he  glow'd  and  gazed  at  her  I 
J      Not  a  loving  look  she  gave, 
J      Yet  he  watch 'd  her  like  a  slave  ! 

He,  who  had  been  used  to  having 
:      Pleasures  past  all  human  craving, 
"Who  had  idly  sat  and  taken 
Showers  of  kisses  on  him  shaken, 
Who  had  fairly  tired  of  passion 
Ever  felt  in  passive  fashion, 
Now  stood  blushing  like  a  baby 
In  the  careless  eyes  of  Phoebe  ! 

Fare  ye  well,  O  scenes  of  glory, 
One  bright  sheet  of  golden  sheen  1 
Love,  the  spirit  of  my  story, 

Wakens  in  a  different  scene. 
Down  the  lanes,  so  tall  and  leafy, 

Falls  Eureka's  loving  feet, 
Following  Phoebe's,  but  in  chief  he 

In  the  kitchen  loves  to  sit, — 
Loves  to  watch  her.  tripping  ruddy 

In  the  rosy  firelight  glow. 
Loves  to  watch,  in  a  brown  study, 

The  warm  figure  come  and  go. 

Half  indifferent  unto  him. 
Far  too  wise  to  coax  and  woo  him, 
Ill-disposed  to  waste  affection, 
Full  of  modest  circumspection, 
Quite  the  bright  superior  being, 
Tho'  so  tiny  to  the  seeing. 
With  a  mind  which  penetrated, 

In  a  sly  and  rosy  mirth. 
Thro'  the  face,  and  estimated 

Grain  by  grain  the  spirit's  worth, 
Phoebe  Anna,  unenraptured. 
Led  the  creature  she  had  captured. 

What  is  Love  ?    A  shooting  star, 
Flying,  flashing,  lost  afar. 
What  is  Man  ?    A  fretful  boy, 
Ever  seeking  some  new  toy. 
What  is  Memory  ?    Alas  ! 
'Tis  a  strange  magician's  glass. 
Where  you  pictures  bright  may  mark 
If  you  hold  it  in  iAg  dark. 


Thrust  it  out  into  the  sun. 
All  the  picturing  is  done, 
And  the  magic  dies  away 
In  the  golden  glow  of  day  1 


Coming  back  to  civilisation. 

Petted,  f&ted,  shone  on  daily, 
Whs  a  novel  dissipation. 

And  Eureka  revell'd  gaily. 
Friendly  faces  flash' d  around  him, 

Church-bells  tinkled  in  his  ear, 
Cosy  cronies  sought  and  found  him, 

Drowsietown  look'd  bright  and  clear. 
I^rson  Pendon  and  his  lady 

(Respectability  embodied) 
Welcom'd  the  stray  sheep  already, 

Matrons  smiled,  and  deacons  nodded. 
Uncle  Pete  had  left  him  lately 

Maiden  Farm  and  all  its  store, 
And  he  found  himself  prized  greatly 

As  a  worthy  bachelor. 
All  his  roaming  days  seem'd  over ! 

Like  a  beast  without  a  load, 
Grazing  in  the  golden  clover. 

In  the  village  he  abode  ! 
And  he  loved  the  tilth  and  tillage, 
All  the  bustle  of  the  village — 
Loved  the  reaping  and  the  sowing. 

Loved  the  music  of  the  mill. 
Loved  to  see  the  mowers  mowing, 
And  the  golden  grasses  growing, 

Breast-deep,  near  the  river  still. 
Civilisation  altogether 

Seem'd  exactly  to  his  notion  I 
Life  was  like  good  harvest  weather, 

Faintly  flavoured  with  devotion. 
Ruefully  he  cogitated, 

With  the  peaceful  spire  in  sight  :— 
•  Waal,  I  guess  the  thing  was  fated, 

And  it's  hard  to  set  it  right 
Seems  a  dream,  too !  now,  I  wonder 

If  it  seems  a  dream  to  her ! 
After  that  first  parting  stunn'd  her, 

For  a  time  she'd  make  a  stir ; 
P'raps,  tho',  when  the  shock  was  over, 
Other  sentiments  might  move  her  I 
First  she'd  cry,  next,  she'd  grow  fretful, 
Thirdly,  riled,  and  then  forgetful 
After  all  that's  done  and  said, 

Injin  blood  is  Injin  ever  I 
I'm  a  white  skin  she's  a  red ; 

Providence  just  made  us  sever. 
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Pnrson  says  that  sort  of  thing 

Isn't  moral  marrying  1 
Tho'  the  simple  creature  yonder 

Had  no  better  education — 
Ignorance  jest  made  her  fonder. 

And  /  yielded  to  temptation. 
Here's  the  question  :  I've  been  sinning— 
Wrong,  clean  wrong,  from  the  beginning ; 
Can  I  make  my  blunder  better 

By  repeating  it  ngain  ? 
When  mere  Nature,  if  I  let  her, 

Soon  can  cure  the  creature's  pain  ; 
She'll  forget  me  fast  enough — 

And  she's  no  religious  feeling  ; 
Injin  hearts  are  always  tough, 

And  their  wounds  are  quick  of  healing. 
Hcigho  I ' — here  he  sighed  ;  then  seeing 

Phoebe  Ann  trip  by  in  laughter, 
Brightening  up,  the  bother'd  being 

Shook  off  care,  and  trotted  after  1 

Had  this  final  complication 

Not  been  added  to  the  rest ; 
Had  not  Fate  with  new  temptation 

Drugg'd  the  conscience  of  his  breast. 
Possibly  his  better  nature 

Might  have  triumph  d  o'er  the  treason  ; 
But  the  passions  of  the  creature 

Kosc  in  league  with  his  false  reason  ; 
On  the  side  of  civilisation 

Rose  the  pretty  Civilisee  ; 
In  a  flush  of  new  sensation. 

Conscience  die<!,  and  Shame  did  flee. 
That  bright  pictun?,  niany-colour'd, 
Nature  had  llash'd  before  the  dullard  ; 
'i'hat  wild  ecstasy  and  rapture 
She  had  lamed  unto  his  capture — 
Thnl  gnind  form,  intc*nsely  burning 
To  a  lightning-flash  of  yearnin;,' — 
Thnt  fair  face  transfigur'd  brijjlilly 
Into  starry  rapture  nightly — 
Those  large  limbs  of  living  lustre, 

Moving  with  a  flower-like  grace — 
Those  great  joys  which  hung  in  cluster, 

Like  rip<«  fruit  in  a  green  place- 
All  had  faded  from  his  vision, 

And  instead,  Iwfoa*  his  sight, 
Tript  the  pirtty-fuoed  precisian, 

Deep  and  (lini])led,  warm  and  white  I 

In  her  very  style  of  looking 
I'herc  was  cofjuisance  of  c<M)king  I 
Krom  her  very  dress  were  |x.'eping 
Indications  of  housekeeping  1 


You  might  gather  in  a  minnfr. 

As  she  tightljT  passed  yoa  bf. 
She  could  (with  her  whole  heart  in  it !) 

Nurse  a  babe  or  make  a  pie. 
Yet  her  manner  and  expression 

Shook  the  foolish  giant's  nenre. 
With  their  quiet  self-possession 

And  their  infinite  reserve. 
In  his  former  time  the  wooing 
Had  been  all  ^Ai^  females  doing ; 
'  He  had  waited  while  the  other 
Did  his  soul  with  raptures  snnothcr! 
But  'twas  quite  another  matter. 

Here  in  civilisation's  school ! 
And  his  heart  went  pitter-patter. 

And  he  trembled  like  a  fooL 
Thro'  the  church  the  road  lay  to  her  ;— 

That  was  written  on  her  face. 
Lawfully  the  man  must  woo  her 

In  the  manner  of  her  race. 
Sd  by  slow  degrees  he  enter'd 
Courtship's  Maze  so  mystic-centred  ! 
Round  and  round  the  pathwa\-s  wander'd, 
Made  his  blunders,  puzzled,  ponder'd  ; 
I^ugh'd  at,  laughing,  scom'd.  imploring. 
Mad,  enraged,  distraught,  adoring; 
This  way,  that  way,  turning,  twisting ; 
Yielding  oft,  and  oft  resisting  : 
Gasping  while  the  voice  of  Cupid 
Madden'd  him  with  '  Hither,  stupid  !  * 
Seeking  ever  for  the  middle 
Of  the  grcen  and  golden  riddle — 
Oft,  just  as  he  cried,  *  I've  got  it  I  * 
Finding  cuh  de  sac,  and  not  it ! 
Till  at  last  his  blunders  ended 
On  a  summer  morning  splendid. 
When  with  vision  glad  and  hazy. 

Seeing  Phoebe  blushing  falter. 
In  the  centre  of  the  Maze,  he 

Found  himself  before— an  Altar  I 

IV. 

Nuptial  Song. 

WTierc  were  they  wedded?     In   the  holy 
house 

Built  up  by  busy  fingers. 
All  Drowsictown  was  quiet  as  a  mouse 

To  hear  the  village  singers. 

Who  was  the  Priest  ?  'Twas  Parson  Pendon, 
dress'd 
In  surplice  to  tho  knucklcSf 
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Wig  powder'd,  snowy  cambric  on  his  breast, 
Silk  stockings,  pumps,  and  buckles. 

What  was  the  service  ?    'Twas  the  solemn, 
stale, 
Old-fashioned,  English  measure  : 
•  Wilt  thou  this  woman  take?  and  thou  this 
male  ? ' 
•  I  will ' — '  I  will ' — with  pleasure. 

Who  saw  it  done?    The  countless  rustic 
eyes 
Of  folk  around  them  thronging. 
Who  shared  the  joy  ?    The  matrons  with 
soft  sighs, 
The  girls  with  bright  looks  longing. 

Who  was  the  bride  ?  Sweet  Phoebe,  dress'd 
in  clothes 
As  white  as  she  who  wore  'em, 
Sweet-scented,  self-possess'd,— one  bright 
White  Rose 
Of  virtue  and  decorum. 

Her  consecration  ?    Peaceful  self-control, 

And  modest  circumspection — 
The  sweet  old  service  softening  her  soul 

To  formuUsed  affection. 

Surveying  with  calm  eyes  the  long,  straight 
road 
Of  matrimonial  being, 
She  wore  her  wedding  clothes,  trusting  in 
God, 
Domestic,  and  far-seeing. 

With  steady  little  hand  she  sign'd  her  name. 

Nor  trembled  at  the  venture. 
What  did  the  Bridegroom  ?    Blush'd  with 
sheepish  shame, 

Endorsing  the  indenture. 

O  Hymen,  Hymen  I  In  the  church  so  calm 

Began  the  old  sweet  story, 
The   parson   smiled,    the   summer   fields 
breathed  t>alm, 

The  crops  were  in  their  glory. 

Out  from  the  portal  came  the  wedding  crew. 

All  smiling,  palpitating ; — 
And  there  was  Jacob  with  the  cart,  bran 
new, 

And  the  white  pony,  waiting. 


The  girls  waved  handkerchiefs,  the  village 
boys 
Shouted,  around  them  rushing, 
And  off  they  trotted  thro*  the  light  and 
noise, 
She  calm,  the  giant  blushing. 

Down  the  green  road,  along  by  glade  and 
grove. 

They  jog,  with  rein-bells  jingling, 
The  orchards  pink  all  round,  the  sun  above, 

She  cold,  Eureka  tingling. 

And   round  her  waist   his  arm  becomes 
entwined, 
But  still  her  ways  are  coolish — 
'  There's  old  Dame  Dartle  looking  1    Don't 
now !    Mind 
The  pony  !    Guess  you're  foolish  1 ' 

Who  rang  the  bells?    The  ringers  with  a 
will 
Set  them  in  soft  vibration. 
Hark  1  loud  and  clear,  there  chimes  o'er 
vale  and  hill 
The  nuptial  jubilation. 


PART  IV. 
THE  GREAT  SNOW. 

I. 
The  Great  Snow. 

Twas  the  year  of  the  Great  Snow. 

First  the  East  began  to  blow 
Chill  and  shrill  for  many  days, 
On  the  wild  wet  woodland  ways. 
Then  the  North,  with  crimson  cheeks. 
Blew  upon  the  pond  for  weeks, 
Chill'd  the  water  thro'  and  thro'. 
Till  the  first  thin  ice-crust  grew 
Blue  and  filmy  ;  then  at  last 
All  the  pond  was  frosted  fast, 
Prison'd,  smother'd,  fetter'd  tight, 
let  it  struggle  as  it  might. 
And  the  first  Snow  drifted  down 
On  the  roofs  of  Drowsietown. 

First  the  vanguard  of  the  Snow ; 
Falling  flakes,  whirling  slow. 
Drifting  darkness,  troubled  dream ; 
Tlien  a  motion  and  a  gleam ; 
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Sprinkling  with  a  carpet  white 

Orchards,  swamps,  and  woodland  ways, 
Thus  the  first  Snow  took  its  flight. 

And  there  was  a  hush  for  days. 

'Mid  that  hush  the  Spectre  dim. 
Faint  of  breath  and  thin  of  limb. 
Hoar-frost,  Uke  a  maiden's  ghost, 
Nightly  o'er  the  marshes  crost 
In  the  moonlight :  where  she  flew. 

At  the  touch  of  her  chill  dress 
Cobwebs  of  the  glimmering  dew 

Froze  to  silvern  loveliness. 

All  the  night,  in  the  dim  light. 
Quietly  sh.r  took  her  flight ; 
Thro'  the  streets  she  crept,  and  stayed 
In  each  silent  window  shade, 
With  her  finger  moist  as  rain 
Drawing  flowers  upon  the  pane  ;— 
On  the  phantom  flowers  so  drawn 

With  her  frozen  breath  breath'd  she ; 
And  each  window-pane  at  dawn 

Tum'd  to  crystal  tracery  I 

Then  the  Phantom  Fog  came  forth, 
Following  slowly  from  the  North  ; 
Wheezing,  coughing,  blown,  and  damp. 
He  sat  sullen  in  the  swamp. 
Scowling  with  a  blood-shot  eye  ; 
As  the  canvas-backs  went  by  ; 
Till  the  North-wind,  with  a  shout. 
Thrust  his  pole  and  poked  him  out ; 
And  the  Phantom  with  a  scowl, 

ntack'ning  night  and  dark'ning  day. 
Hooted  after  by  the  owl, 

I^niely  halted  on  his  way. 

Now  in  flocks  that  ever  increase 
Honk  the  armies  of  the  geese, 
'Oainst  a  sky  of  crimson  red 
Silhouetted  overhead. 
After  them  in  a  dark  mass. 
Sleet  and  hail  hiss  as  they  pass. 
Rattling  on  the  frozen  lea 
With  their  shrill  artillery. 
Then  a  silence :  then  comes  on 
Frost,  the  steel-bright  Skeleton  ! 
Silent  in  the  night  he  steals, 
With  wolves  howling  at  his  heels, 
Sinking  to  the  locks  and  keys 
On  the  i>onds  and  on  the  leas. 
Touching  with  his  tingling  wand 
Trees  and  shrubs  on  every  hand, 


mi  they  diange.  tnmsform'd  to  s%k 
Into  dwarfs  and  dnuds  wiiite, — 
Idcle-bearded,  frosty-shrooded 
Underneath  his  mantle  cdonded ; 
And  on  many  of  their  shoulders. 
Chill,  indifTerent  to  beholders. 
Sits  the  barr'd  owl  in  a  heap. 
Ruffled,  dumb,  and  fast  asfeepi 
There  the  legions  of  the  trees 
Gather  ghost-Uke  round  his  knees ; 
U'hile  in  cloudy  cloak  and  hood. 
Cold  he  creeps  to  the  great  wood  .*^ 
Lying  there  in  a  half-dose. 
While  on  finger>tips  and  toes 
SquirrdsTlum  their  w^heels,  and  jajs 
Flutter  in  a  wild  amaze. 
And  the  foxes,  lean  and  foul. 
Look  out  of  their  holes  and  gnnri. 
There  he  waiteth,  breathing  odd 
On  the  white  and  silent  wold. 

In  a  silence  sat  the  Thing, 
Looking  north,  and  listening  1 
And  the  farmers  drave  their  teams 
Past  the  woods  and  by  the  streams, 
Cr)ing  as  they  met  together. 
With  chill  noses,  '  Frosty  weather  T 
And  along  the  iron  ways 
Tinkle,  tinkle,  went  the  sleighs. 
And  the  wood-chopper  did  hie. 
Leather  stockings  to  the  thigh, 
Crouching  on  the  snow  that  strew'd 
Every  comer  of  the  wood. 
Still  Frost  waited,  very  still  ; 
Then  he  whistled,  loud  and  shrill ; 
Then  he  pointed  north,  and  lo  I 
The  main  Army  of  the  Snow. 

Black  as  Erebus  afar. 

Blotting  sun,  and  moon,  and  star. 

Drifting,  in  confusion  driv-en. 

Screaming,  straggling,  rent  and  riven 

Whirling,  wailing,  blown  afar 

In  an  awful  wind  of  War, 

Dragging  drifts  of  death  beneath. 

With  a  melancholy  groan. 
While  the  fierce  Frost  set  his  teeth. 

Rose  erect,  and  waved  them  on  1 

All  day  long  the  legions  passed 
On  an  ever-gathering  blast ; 
In  an  ever-gathering  night. 
Fast  they  eddied  on  their  flight 
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Whirling,  driven  in  a  dieam  ; 

On  they  drave  in  drifts  of  white, 

Burying  Drowsiclown  from  sight, 

Covering  ponds,  and  woods  nnd  roads. 

Shrouding  trees  and  men's  abodes  ; 

While  llie  great  Pond  loaded  deep. 

Turning  over  in  its  sleep. 

Groaned;— but  when  night  eame,  forsooth. 

Grew  the  tramp  unto  a  thunder  : 
Wind  met  uind  with  wall  uncouth. 
Frost  and  Storm  fought  nail  and  tooth. 

Shrieking,  nntl  the  roofs  rock'd  under. 
Scared  out  of  its  sleep  that  night, 
Drowsietown  awoke  in  fright ; 
Chimney-pots  above  it  flying, 

Windows  crashing  lo  the  ground. 
Snow-flakes  blinding.  multi|dying, 

Snow-tlrift  whirling  round  and  round  : 
Wbile.  whene'er  the  strife  seemed  dying. 
The  great  North-wind,  shrilly  crying, 

Cluh'd  hit  shidd  in  battle-sound  I    . 
Multitudinous  and  vast. 
Legions  after  l^ions  passed. 
Still  the  air  behind  was  drear 
With  new  legions  coming  near; 
Still  they  waver'd,  wander'd  on, 
GUmmer'd,  trembled,  and  were  gone. 
While  the  drift  grew  deeper,  deeper, 

On  the  roofs  and  at  the  doors. 
While  the  wind  awoke  each  sleeper 

With  its  melancholy  roars. 
Once  the  Moan  looked  out,  and  lo  I 
Blind  against  her  face  the  Snow 
Like  a  wild  while  grave-clolh  lay. 
Till  she  shuddering  crept  away. 
Then  thro'  darkness  like  the  grave. 
On  and  on  the  legions  drave. 
When  the  d.awn  came,  Drowsietown 

Smother'd  in  the  snow-drift  lay. 
Still  the  Ewarrns  were  drifting  down 

In  a  dark  and  dreadful  day. 
On  the  blinds  (he  wbole  day  long 

Thro'  the  red  light  shadows  flitted. 
At  the  inn  in  a  great  throng 

Gossips  galhcr'd  droway-wilted. 
All  around  on  the  while  lea 
Farm-lamps  twinkled  il/earily ; 
Not  a  road  was  now  revealed. 
Drift,  deep  drift,  at  evetjr  door ; 


Field  was  mingled  up  with  field, 

Stream  and  pond  were  smother'd  o' 
Trees  and  fences  fled  from  sight 

Many  a  night,  many  a  day, 
Pass'd  the  wonderful  array. 
Sometimes  in  confusion  driven. 
By  the  dreadful  winds  of  heaven  \ 
Sometimes  gently  wavering  by 
With  a  gleam  and  smothered  sigh. 
While  the  lean  FrosfsUtl  did  stand 
Pdnting  with  his  skinny  hand 
Northw.ird,  with  the  shrubs  and  trees 
Buried  deep  below  his  knees. 
Still  the  Snow  passed  ;  deeper  down 
In  the  snow  sank  Drowsietown. 
Not  a  bird  stayed,  big  or  small. 


Not  a 


Round  the  cottage  wftidow-frame 
Barking  foies  nightly  came. 
Scowling  in  a  spectral  ring 
At  the  ghostly  glimmering. 
Old  Abe  Sinker  at  the  Inn 
Heap'd  his  fire  up  with  a  grin. 
For  the  great  room,  warm  and  bright, 
Never  emptied  morn  or  night. 
Old  folks  shiver'd  with  their  bones 
Full  of  pains  and  cold  as  stones. 
Nought  was  doing,  nought  was  done, 
From  the  rise  to  set  of  sun. 
Yawning  in  (he  ale-house  heat. 
Shivering  in  the  snowy  street. 
Like  dream-shadows,  up  and  down. 

With  their  footprints  black  below. 
Moved  (he  folk  of  Drowsie(own. 

In  the  Year  of  the  Great  Snow  I 


Snowing  and  blowing,  roaring  and  rattle, 
Frost,  snow,  and  wind  are  all  busy  at  batik  I 
O  what  a  quaking,  and  shaking,  and  call- 
ing, 
Whitely,  so  whitely,  the  snow  still  is  falling  : 
StoneKlead  the  earth  Is,  shrouded  all  over. 
White,  stiff,  and  b.-trd  is  the  snow-sh^ 

above  her. 
Deep,  deep  the  drift  h ;  and  tbo'  it  is  snow- 
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Oh,  what  a  night !  gather  nearer  the  fire ! 

Pile  the  vinrm  pine-logs  higher  and  higher  ; 

Shut  the  bl.iLk  storm  out,  close  tight  the 
shuttiTS, 

plark  !  how  w  ithout  there  it  moans  and  it 
mutters. 

Tearing  with  teeth,  claws,  and  fingers 
tremendous, 

Roof,  wall,  and  gable ! — now  Angels  de- 
fend us  1 

Hiere  was  a  roar! — how  it  crashes  and 
darkens  1 

No  wonder  that  Pha*be  stops,  trembles, 
and  hearkens. 

For  black  as  the  skies  arc,  tho'  hueless  and 

ghastly, 
Stretches  the  wold,  'mid  the  snow  falling 

fastly, 
Here  in  the  homestead  by  Phoebe  made  cosy. 
All  is  so  pleasant,  so  ruddy,  and  rosy. 
AU  by  herself  in  the  tile-paven  kitchen, 
In  white  huswife's  gown,  and  in  apron  be- 
witching, 
Flits  little  Phoebe,  so  busily  making 
Com  bread  and  rye  bread  for  Saturday's 

baking. 
See  I    in  the    firelight    that  round  her  is 

gleaming, 
How  she  is  glowing,  and  glancing,   and 

Ix^ming, 
WTiile  all  around  her,  in  sheer  perspiration 
Of  an  ecstatic  and  warm  admiration. 
Plates,  cups,  and  dibhcs,  delightedly  glow- 
ing, 
Watch  her  sweet  shade  a.s  'tis  coming  and 

going. 
Catch   her   bright   image   as    liglitly  slie 

passes. 
Shine  it  about  in  plates,  dishes,  and  glasses  ! 
Often  in  wonder  all  trembling  and  (]uaking, 
To  feel  how  the  homestead  is  swaying  and 

shaking, 
AH  in  a  clatter  they  cry  out  together, 
'  The  roof  will  be  off  in  a  minute  !    What 
weather ! ' 

,  ,  ,  .  A  face  in  tho  darknes*;,  a  foot  on 

the  Snow, 
I    it  there?    Dost  thou  hear?     Doth  it 

come?    Doth  it  go? 
Flush  !  only  the  gusts  as  they  gather  and 

grow. 


O    Phoebe  is   busyl^with    little    flov'd 

fingers. 
IJke  rosebuds  in  snow,  o'er  her  labour  she 

lingers ; 
And  oft  when  the  tumult  is  loudest  she 

listens. 
Her  eyes  are  intent,  and  her  pretty  face 

glistens 
So  \i-arm  in   the  firelight      Despite  the 

storm's  cr>'ing, 
Soimd,  sound  in  their  slumbers  the  fum- 

maids  arc  lying ; 
The  clock  with  its  round  face  penpiring 

and  blinking. 
Is  pointing  to  bed-time,  and  sleepily  winUng. 
The  sheep-dog  lies  basking,  the  grey  cat  is 

purring, 
Only  the  tempest  is  crying  and  stirring. 
The  minutes  creep  on,  and  the  ^ind  still  is 

busy, 
And  Phoc^be  still  hearkens,  peipkx'd,  and 

uneasy. 

....  A  face  in  the  wold  where  the  snow- 
drift lies  low. 

A  footHiU  by  night  ? — or  the  winds  as  thc)' 
blow  ? 

O  hush  !  it  comes  nearer,  a  foot  on  the 
Snow. 

Phccbe's  fond  heart  is  beginning  to  flutter. 
She   harks    for  a  footfall,  a  tap  on  the 

shutter ; 
She  lists  for  a  voice  while  the  storm  gathexs 

shriller. 
The  drift's  at  the  door,  and  the  frost  groweth 

chiller. 
She  looks  at  the  clock,  and  she  starteth 

back  sighing, 
While  the  cuckoo  leaps  out  from  his  hole 

in  it,  crying 
His  name  ten  times  over ;  post  ten,  little 

singer  1 
'  O  what  keeps  Eureka?  and  where  can  he 

linger?' 
The  snow  is  so  deep,  and  the  ways  are  so 

(lire, 
She  thinks  ;  and  a  footfall  comes  nigher 

and  nigher. 

....  A  face  in  the  darkness,  a  &ce  ftill  ot 

woe, 
A  face  and  a  footfall— they  come  and  they  go. 
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Still  nearer  and  nearer^a  foot  on  the 
Snowl 

Eureka's  abroad  in  the  town, — ^but  *tis later 
llian  Drowsictown's  bed-time.   Still  greater 

and  greater 
The  fears  of  poor  PhGcbe  each  moment  are 

growing ; 
And  sadder  and  paler   her  features   are 

glowing. 
She  steps  to  the  door— lifts  the  latch— with 

wild  scolding 
The  door  is  dashed  open,  and  torn  from 

her  holding, 
While  shivering  she  peers  on  the  blackness, 

vibrating 
With  a  trouble  of  whiteness  within  it  pulsat- 
ing 1 
The  wind  piles  the  drift  at  the  threshold 

before  her, 
The  snow  swarms  upon  her,  around  her. 

and  o'er  her, 
But  melts  on  the  warmth  of  her  face  and 

her  hands. 
A  moment  in  trouble  she  hearkens  and 

stands. 

An  black  and  all  still,  save  the  storm's  wild 

tabor  1 
And  she  closes  the  door,  and  comes  back 

to  her  labour. 
In  vain— she  grows  paler- her  heart  sinks 

within  her. 
The  cuckoo  bursts  out  in  a  flutter  (the 

sinner), 
And  chimes  the  half-hour— she  sits  now 

awaiting. 
Her  heart  forebodes  evil,  her  mind  still 

debating ; 
The  drift  is  so  deep— could  a  false  step 

within  it 
Have  led   to   his  grave  in  one  terrible 

minute  ? 
Could  his  foot  have  gone  wand'ring  away 

in  the  wold  there. 
While  frozen  and  feeble  he  sank  in  the  cold 

there? 
•Tis  his  foot!  .  .  .  Nay,  not  yetl  .  .  . 

There  he's  tapping,  to  siunmon 
His  wife  to  the  door  I    Nay,  indeed,  little 

woman! 
'Tis  his  foot  at  the  door !— and  he  listens  to 

bear  her  I 


Nay,  not  yet ;  yet  a  footfall  there  ir,  com- 
inj^  nearer. 

A  face  in  the  darkness,  a  foot  on  the  Snow, 
Nearer  it  comes  to  the  warm  window-glow  ; 
O  hush !  thro'  the  wind,  a  foot-fall  on  the 
Snow. 

Nowheark,  Phoebe,  heark ! — But  shehearks 

not ;  for  dreaming, 
Her  soft  eyes  arc  fixed  on  the  fire's  rosy 

gleaming ; 
Hands  crossed  on  her  knees  she  rocks  to 

and  fro ; 
O  heark !  Phoebe,  heark  !  'tis  a  foot  on  the 

Snow. 
O  heark  1  Phcelse,  heark  !  and  flit  over  the 

floor, 
'Tis  a  foot  on  the  Snow !  'tis  a  tap  at  the 

door! 
Low.  faint  as  hail  tapping.  .  .  Upstarting, 

she  hearkens. 
It  ceases.     The  firelight  sinks  low,   the 

room  darkens. 
She  listens  again.    All  is  still.    The  wind 

blowing. 
The  thrill  of  the  tempest,  the  sound  of  the 

snowing. 
Hush  again  !  something  taps— a  low  mur- 

mtur  is  heard. 
'  Come  in,'  Phoebe  cries ;  but  the  latch  is 

not  stirred. 

Her  heart's  failing  fast ;  superstitious  and 
mute 

She  stands  and  she  trembles,  and  stirs  not 
afoot 

She  hears  a  low  breathing,  a  moaning,  a 
knock, 

Between  the  wind's  cry  and  the  tick  of  the 
clock: 

Tap  I  tap !  .  .  with  an  effort  she  shakes 
off  her  fear. 

Makes  one  step  to  the  door ;  again  pauses 
to  hear. 

The  latch  stirs ;  in  terror  and  desperate 
haste 

She  opens  the  door,  shrinking  back  pallid- 
faced. 

And  sees  at  the  porch,  with  a  thrill  of 
affright, 

'Mid  the  gleaming  of  snow  and  the  dark- 
ness of  night, 

A  shape  like  a  Woman's,  a  tremulous  form 
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M«ir«ilinK.  «*  >"  «'-» tJi*;  fif  »;J'-:trn  fcl>«  goes.  :  The  face  of  the  stranger,  'tis  worn  with  its 
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1*"*  *.  I  It  comes  to  thee,  Pharbe,  but  when  <^>ian  it 

V'tt    iMf    }tifA    f.ill-.  ;iw:iy,    ;il)d    hiT   head  go? 


f/lifii'ri' '  .  )§.ni-, 
Ari't  l'»"<i'  >•  'I  :it<<iiiifl  f.iil-.  Iir-r  dnnk  drip- 
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hllll.  iti-iilh  lit«<'.     wlulr  rii(i.'U'  kneels  down 

|iy  tii't  ( liitir, 


Far  back  go  the  footprints  ;  see !  black  in 
the  Soow. 

But  look  !  what  is  that  ?  lo  1  it  lies  on  her 

breast, 
A  small  living  creature,  an  infant  at  rest  1 
.So  tiny,  so  shrivcll'd,  a  mite  of  red  dav, 
Warm,  mummied,  and  wrapt  in  the  Indian 

way. 
It  opens  its  eyes,  and  it  shrivels  nxl  cliecks ; 
It  thrusts  out  its  hand  to  the  face,  and  it 

speaks 
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With  a  cry  to  the  heart  of  the  mother ;  and 

lo! 
She  stirs  from  her  swoon,  and  her  famish'd 

cheeks  glow, 
She  rolls  her  wild  eyes  at  the  cry  of  distress, 
And  her  weak  hands  instinctively  open  her 

dress 
That  the  babe  may  be  fed  ;  and  the  touch 

of  the  child 
When  it  comes  lo  her  bosom,  warm,  milky, 

and  mild, 
Seems  blissful— she  smiles — O,  so  faintly  1 

— is  blest 
To  feel  its  lips  draw  at  the  poor  weary  breast 
She  closes  her  eyes,  she  is  soothed,  and  her 

form 
Within  the  great  firelight  grows  happy  and 

warm. 
She  hears  not  the  wind,  and  she  seems  in  a 

dream, 
Till  her  orbs  startle  open  amid  the  glad 

gleam  ; 
Her  looks  fall  on  Phoebe,  who  trembles  for 

pity; 
She  holds  out  her  hands  with  a  cry  of 

entreaty ; 
Her  thoughts  flow  together — she  knows  the 

bright  place. 
She  feels  the  sweet  firelight,  she  sees  the 

kind  face — 
For  Phoebe  unloosens  her  poor  dripping 

cloak, 
And  its  damp  rises  up  in  the  kitchen  like 

smoke ; 
And   Phoebe,  with  tender   and    matronly 

grace. 
Is  wiping  the  snow  and  the  wet  from  her 

face. 
She  looks,  sinks  again,  speaks  with  quick 

birdlike  cries. 
In  her  own  thrilling  speech  ;  but  her  voice 

breaks  and  dies. 
And  her  tears,  through  shut  eyelids,  ooze 

slowly  and  blindly 
On  the  white  little  hands  that  are  touching 

her  kindly. 

A  face  vx  the  darkness,  a  face  full  of  woe. 
Deep,  deep,  are  the  white  ways,  and  bleak 

the  winds  blow  ; 
O,  long  was  the  journey,  the  wayfarer  slow, 
O,  look  I  black  as  death,  stretch  the  prints 

in  the  Snow. 


III. 
Retrospect  :  the  Journey. 

A  footprint — trace  it  back.     O  God  1 

The  bleeding  feet,  the  weary  road. 

Hy,  Fancy,  as  the  eagle  flies, 

With  beating  heart  and  burning  eyes, 

Fly  on  the  north-wind's  breath  of  power, 

Beat  mile  by  mile,  and  hour  by  hour, 

Southward,  still  southward :  shouldst  thou 

tire, 
Rest  with  the  solar  sphere  of  fire, 
Then  rise  again  and  take  thy  flight 
Across  the  continent  in  white. 
And  track,  still  track,  as  thou  dost  go 
This  bleeding  footprint  in  the  snow  I 
Fly  night  by  night,  or  day  by  day. 
Count  the  long  hours,  watch  the  wild  way  ; 
Then  see,  beneath  thee  sailing  swift 
The  white  way  melteth,  and  the  drift 
Gathers  no  longer  ;  and  instead 
Of  snow  a  dreary  rain  is  shed. 
On  grassy  ways,  on  dreary  leas. 
And  sullen  pools  that  do  not  freeze. 
Now  must  thy  keen  eye  look  more  near 
To  trace  the  bloody  footprint  here  ; 
But  see  !  still  see  I  it  can  be  traced 
On  the  wet  pastures  of  the  waste ; 
On  !  on,  still  on  !  still  southward  sail. 
While  tall  trees  shake  in  the  shrill  gale, 
And  great  streams  gather,  and  things  green 
Begin  to  show  thro'  the  dim  sheen. 
Here  thro'  a  mighty  wood  the  track 
Errs  like  a  silk  thread  slowly  back. 
And  here  birds  singing  go  and  come, 
Tho"  far  away  the  world  is  dumb. 
A  n'ver,  and  the  track  is  lost. 
But  when  the  stream  is  safely  cross'd 
Again,  upon  the  further  brim. 
The  drop  of  blood,  the  footprint  dim  I 
O  winged  thought,  o'er  half  a  world 
Thou  sailest  with  great  wings  unfurl'd, 
From  white  to  dark,  from  dark  to  bright. 
From  north  to  south,  thou  takcst  flight, 
Passing  with  constant  waft  of  wing 
From  winter  climes  to  climes  of  spring, 
Swiftly  thou  goest,  and  still  thy  gaze 
Follows  the  footprint  thro'  wild  ways  ; 
Swiftly  thou  speedest  south — O  God  I 
A  thousand  leagues  of  weary  road  I 

A  thousand  leagues  I  O  see,  the  track, 
Clear  to  the  soul's  eye,  wavers  back 
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Dim  yet  unbroken,  linking  slow 
Winter  with  spring,  sunshine  with  snow, 
The  dead  leaf  with  the  leaf  still  blowing. 
The  froicn  stream  with  the  stream  flowing  x 
Linking  and  binding  silently 
Forgctfulnrss  with  mcmoryi 
Love  living  with  love  long  at  rest, 
A  burning  with  a  frozen  breast. 
A  Sunbeam  Soul  all  light  and  seeing 
With  a  mere  Beaver  of  a  being. 

Turn  back,  my  Spirit,  turn  and  trace 
llie  woman  from  her  starting  place, 
Whence  with  fix'd  features  and  feel  free 
She  lounged  into  the  world's  great  Sea, — 
A  fair  sweet  swimmer,  strong  of  limb. 
Most  confident  in  (iod,  and  Am. 
And  found  herself  by  wild  winds  blown, 
In  a  great  waste,  alone,  alone  1 

Ia>ng  with  the  patience  of  her  race, 
I  Lid  Red  Rose  >^'aited  for  the  face 
Tliat  came  not,  listcn'd  for  the  voice 
That  nmde  her  soul  leap  and  rejoice. 
Tliey  came  not :  all  was  still.     For  days, 
She  like  n  fawn  in  the  green  ways 
Wandcr'd  alone  ;  and  night  by  night 
She  watch'd  heaven's  eye  of  liquid  light 
With  eyes  ns  luminous  as  theirs, 
'Mill  tremulous  sighs  and  panted  prayers. 
1  Ic  came  not  :  all  was  still :  her  tread 
(irew  hejivier  on  the  earth,  her  head 
Hung  sadder,  anil  her  weeping  eyes 
lAK>k'd  more  on  c;irlh  than  on  the  skies : 
Like  a  dead  leaf  slie  droop'd  in  woe, 
Until  one  d.iy,  with  a  quick  throe, 
She  lurn'd  to  crimson  as  she  wept. 
And  lo  I  within  her  something  leapt  I 

I'leth  of  i.or  llrsh,  the  blossom  broke, 
HIo<m1  of  her  blood,  she  felt  it  stir, 

Within  her  lift*  anothiT  woke 
With  still  small  eyes,  and  look'd  at  her! 

And  with  a  stianK*'  ei  static  jxiin. 

She  brealhrd.  and  frit  it  breathe  again. 

She  MMMud  to  sre  it  nij^ht  and  day, 

(*oming  alon^  from  far  away 

Hown  n  »;»■«'<'»  I***''*,  and  with  fierce  flame 

Shi«  ruihd  In  mret  it  as  it  came, 

Hilt  w^  ".he  lusirii  the  shape  did  seem 

Suddenly  ti>  di««solve  in  dnMm, 

And  dally  she  stotul  Inmmiring  sore, 

'1  lU  (at  utl  it  arose  once  more. 


But  as  the  life  within  her  grew 

A  horror  took  awaj  her  breath. 
Lest  when  her  cruel  kinsmen  knev 

Her  secret,  ihcy  should  deal  her  dexi 
For  now  the  Aged  Chief,  with  whom 
Her  happy  h'fe  had  broke  to  bloom. 
Along  the  dark  deep  path  had  wotiod 
That  leads  to  God's  great  hunting-graad; 
And  a  young  bra\*e  of  the  red  band 
Was  proudly  wooing  for  her  hand  :— 
Not  in  white  fashion  fen^ently. 
Not  with  wild  vows  and  on  his  knee ; 
Rather  a  proud  majestic  wooer 
Who  felt  his  suit  .in  honour  to  her. 
And  who  his  formal  presents  sent 
In  calm  assumption  of  consent. 
And  never  dream'd  the  m.'u'd  would  dart 
To  turn  her  tender  eyes  cLsewhere  ;— 
Nor  dared  she  openly  disdain 
A  suit  so  solemn  and  so  plain  ; 
But  Hith  a  smile  half  agonized 
She  (as  we  whites  say)  temporized  ! 

She  found  two  friendly  women,  who, 
Tho'  hags  in  form,  wore  kind  and  true. 
And  with  their  aid.  when  the  hour  came. 
She  bare  her  child  and  hid  her  shame; 
As  Eve  bare  Cain,  upon  a  bed 
Of  balsam  and  of  hemlock,  spread 
By  those  kind  hands,  in  the  deep  woods. 
Amid  the  forest  solitudes, 
With  myriad  creatures  round  her  fl>ing. 
And  e\ery  creature  multiplying  ; 
In  the  warm  greenwood,  hid  from  sight, 
She  held  her  babe  to  the  glad  light. 
And  brighten'd.     As  she  linger'd  \ha^ 
She  had  a  dream  most  sadly  fair : 
She  seem'd  upon  a  river-side. 
Gazing  across  a  crystal  tide. 
And  o'er  the  tide  in  dying  swells 
There  came  a  burthen  as  of  bells 
Out  of  a  mist ;  then  the  mist  clear *d, 
i  And  on  the  further  iKink  appear  d 
A  dim  shajxr  fondly  Ix^ckoning — 
Her  warrior  tall,  her  heart's  wlute  King! 
She  cried,  and  woke;  the  dream  was  nought; 
But  ever  after  her  wild  thought 
Yearn'd  uith  an  instinct  mad  and  dumb 
To  seek  him,  since  he  did  not  come, 
.Sh«'  thought,  •  My  warrior  btxrkons  me  I 
lie  would  be  here  if  he  were  free. 
And  if  I  stay  my  kinsmen  wild 
Will  surely  sKiy  me  and  the  child  ; 
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t  there,  with  him  in  that  fair  place, 
Where  he  is  chief  of  his  own  race. 
All  will  be  well ;  for  he  is  good, 
Of  milder  race  and  gentler  blood  ; 
And  tho'  I  die  upon  the  way 
'Twill  not  be  worse  than  if  I  stay, 
Butchcr'd  and  shamed  in  all  men's  sight 
When  my  sad  secret  comes  to  light. 
Tls  well  I  th  s  paper  in  my  hand 
Will  guide  my  footsteps  thro'  the  land, 
And  when  I  strengthen  I  will  fly. 
And  I  will  find  my  lord,  or  die  ! ' 
Twas  thought,  'twas  done ;  at  dead  of  night, 
She  clasp'd  her  infant  and  took  flight. 


■    One  guide  she  had— the  luminous  star, 

*  On  the  horizon  line  afar  ; 

*  For  thither  oft  Eureka's  hand 

'     Had  pointed,  telling  her  his  land 
'      Lay  thitherward :  gazing  thereon, 
'      That  night  she  busied  to  be  gone, 
'       It  secm'd  a  lamp  that  he  had  placed 
To  guide  her  footsteps  o'er  the  waste. 
She  gather'd  food,  then  to  her  back 
Attach'd  the  babe,  and  took  the  track. 
Waving  her  hands  in  wild  '  adieu ' 
To  those  kind  women  dark  of  hue, 
Who  crouching  on  a  dark  ascent 
McMin'd  low,  and  watch'd  her  as  she  went. 
There  shone  the  star  liquid  and  clear. 
His  voice  seem'd  calling  in  her  ear, 
The  night  was  warm  as  her  desire, 
And  forth  she  fled  on  feet  of  fire. 

One  guide  ;  she  had  another  too  : 
A  crumpled  paper  coarse  to  view, 
Wherein  she  had  kept  with  tender  care 
A  little  lock  of  precious  hair. 
And  on  the  paper  this  was  written  plain  : 
'  Eureka  Hart,  Drowsietown,  State 
OF  Maine.' 

O  poor  dark  bird,  nought  still  knew  she 
Of  this  wild  world's  geography  ! 
I^ss  than  the  swallow  sailing  home, 
Less  than  the  petrel  'mid  the  foam, 
l-ess  than  the  mallard  winging  fast, 
O'er  soHtary  fens  and  vast. 
To  seek  his  birthplace  far  away 
In  regions  of  the  midnight  day. 
She  only  knew  that  somewhere  there^ 

In  some  strange  land  afar  or  near. 
Under  that  star  serene  and  fair, 

He  waited  ;  and  her  soul  could  hear 


His  summons  ;  even  as  a  dove 
Her  soul's  wild  pinions  she  unfurl'd, 

And  sought  in  constancy  and  love 
Her  only  refuge  in  the  world  1 

A  footprint— trace  it  on  ! — 

For  days 
Her  path  was  on  great  pasture  ways  : 
League  after  league  of  verdurous  bloom 
Of  star-like  flowers  and  faint  perfume, 
And  from  her  coming  leapt  in  fear 
The  antelope  and  dappled  deer ; 
And  everywhere  around  her  grew 
Ripe  fruit  and  berries  that  she  knew, 
While  glistening  in  the  golden  gleam 
Glanced  many  a  mere  and  running  stream. 
A  happy  land  of  flocks  and  herds, 
And  many-colour'd  water-birds  I 
Oft,  sailing  with  her  as  she  went, 
The  eagle  eddied  indolent 
On  soft  swift  wing  ;  and  with  his  wild 
Dark  dewy  eye  glanced  at  her  child, 
Nor  till  she  scream' d  and  arms  upthrew, 
Tum'd,  and  on  sullen  wing  withdrew. 
But  sweet  it  was  by  night  to  rest 
And  give  her  little  babe  the  breast, 
.And  O  each  night  with  eyes  most  dim 
She  felt  one  night  more  near  to  him  ; 
And  all  the  pains  of  the  past  day, 
With  all  the  perils  of  the  way, 
Seem'd  as  a  dream  ;  and  lo  I  afar 
She  saw  the  smiling  of  the  Star. 

'Twere  but  a  weary  task  to  trace 
Her  footprint  on  from  place  to  place, 
From  day  to  day  ;  to  sing  and  tell 
What  daily  accidents  befell, 
What  dangers  threaten'd  her,  what  eyes 
Watch'd  her  go  by  in  wild  surprise. 
What  prospects  blest  her,  where  and  when 
She  look'd  on  life  and  met  with  men. 
Enough  to  say,  tho'  light  and  dark, 
Straight,  as  an  arrow  to  its  mark, 
The  woman  flew ;  wise  in  the  ways 
Of  her  own  race,  she  hid  from  gaze 
When  flitting  forms  against  the  sky 
Wam'd  her  that  Indians  might  be  nigh  ; 
And  when  the  wild  beast  dreadful-eyed 
Approach'd  her,  with  shrill  shriek  she  criedi 
Until  the  bloody  coward  shook 
Before  the  red  rage  of  her  look. 
And  tho'  the  prospect  changed  all  days, 
It  did  not  change  to  her  \  whose  gaze 
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Snw  these  things  only  :  the  white  star 
On  the  horizon  line  afar. 
And  the  quick  beckoning  of  a  hand 
Out  of  another,  s^^-ceter  land. 

The  long  sad  road— the  way  so  dreary 

The  very  Fancy  falters  weary  I 

The  very  soul  is  dazoil,  and  shows 

Only  a  gleam  of  wild  tal)lcaux : 

In  midst  of  each  that  shape  of  woe 

Still  straggling  north>%'ard — slow,  slow,  slow. 

...  A  riN-er  dwp.     She  cannot  find 
A  Mk-ading- place  to  suit  her  mind  ; 
But  on  the  Kink  s'ts  quietly, 
Amid  the  sunflowers  tall  as  she, 
Her  little  Iwl^e  :  then  slips  her  dress 
And  stands  in  mother-nakedness ; 
Then  in  a  bundle  on  het  head 
She  ties  her  raiment  yellow  and  red. 
And  swimming  o'er  the  waters  bright, 
With  glistening  limbs  of  liquid  lii;ht. 
Sets  down  her  burden  dry.  and  then. 
With  swift  stroke  sailing  Iwck  again. 
Seeks  the  small  ImIk*  where  it  doth  lie, 
And  with  hei  right  hiind  holds  it  high, 
While  with  the  olhrr  sUm  she  swims, 
Trailing  her  large  and  liijuid  limbs  ; 
Then  tlripprng  N\ades  to  the  fai  shore, 
An<l  clothes  her  loveliness  once  more  .  .  . 

.  .  .  On  a  U»iH"  plain  she  now  is  found. 
Where  troglo<lytes  ilwell  tmderground. 
Wild  settlers  ix-ering  fioni  th«'ir  caves, 
Like  deud  men  movmg  in  their  graves, 
Rise  round  her  a>  she  coujes.  and  glare 
With  hungry  e>es  thro'  horrent  hair  ; 
IhU  they  are  gentle,  and  lliey  give 
Herbs  and  black  bread  that  she  may  lix-e, 
And  in  their  caves  the  \v».\ary  one 
Rests  till  the  rising  of  the  sun  ; 
Then  the  wiUl  sh.ijx's  around  her  stand 
Reading  tlu?  |vi|ht  in  hvr  hand, 
And  ponu  her  norlh\v.\rd  ;  and  she  flies 
Klwt-footed,  >\Mle  with  wandering  eyes 
They  stantl  and  watch  her  shape  fade  dim 
Across  tht' dark  horizon  rim  .  .  . 

.  .  .  She  stands  on  a  great  river's  Umk, 

'Mid  noxious  weitls  and  sedges  dank  ; 

Antl  on  the  yellow  rivers  tn»ck, 

1  Jigged  with  teeth  like  snag**  jet  black, 

I'he  ferryman  in  his  great  boat, 

A  ^p  ck  on  the  broad  waste,  doth  float, 


Approaching  to  the  vi-ater's  side. 
Bat  lengthways  drifting  with  the  ikk. 
She  leaps  into  the  boat,  and  o'er 
The  waste  to  the  dark  further  shore, 
Slowly  they  journey  ;  as  he  ro»3 
The  paper  to  the  man  she  shows. 
Who  reads  ;  and  as  she  springs  to  bai 
He  too  points  northward  with  hisbaod.- 

.  .  .  See,  with  a  crimson  glare  of  figfai 
A  log-town  bumeth  in  the  night ! 
And  fl3nng  forth  with  all  their  goods 
Into  the  sandy  solitudes. 
The  people  wild,  with  bloodless  cfaeeb. 
Glare  at  a  iK*anderer  who  speaks 
In  a  strange  tongue  ;  but  as  they  fly 
Arc  dumb,  and  answer  not  her  cry  .  . . 

.  .  .  Now  thro'  a  land  by  the  red  son 
Scorch'd  as  with  fire,  the  lonely  one 
Treads  slowly  ;  and  ere  long  she  hem 
The  sharp  cry  of  shrill  overseers. 
Dri\ing  bkick  gangs  that  toiling  tramp 
Thro'  cotton  fields  and  sugar  swamp 
Here  first  the  hand  of  man  is  raised 
To  harm  her — for  with  eyes  amazed 
She  ncars  a  City,  and  is  cast 
Into  a  slave-pen  foul  and  vast. 
Seized  as  an  Elhiop  slave.     From  thencr 
She  in  an  agony  intense 
Is  thrust  ;  but  not  ere  eager  eyes 
Have  mark'd  her  beauty  as  a  prize. 
But  God  is  good,  and  one  blest  liay 
She  hears  upon  the  burning  way 
An  aged  half-caste  burnt  and  black 
Speak  in  her  tongue  and  answer  bade, 
lliese  twain  wring  hands  upon  the  road. 
And  in  the  stranger's  poor  abode 
She  sleeps  that  night ;  but  with  the  sun 
She  wakens,  and  is  pointed  on  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Now  in  a  waggon  great  she  lies. 
And  shaded  from  the  brar^rn  skies. 
Slowly  she  jogs,  and  all  at  rest 
She  gives  her  little  iKibe  the  breast. 
Happy  she  rests  ;  hears  in  her  drt-am 
The  driver's  song,  the  jinjjling  team. 
With  jet  black  check  and  briglu  rt»d  lip. 
The  negro  drives  and  cracks  his  whip. 
Singing  plantation  hymns  to  God. 
And  grinning  gRH.*tings  with  a  nod  ... 

.  .  .  Now,  toiling  on  a  dusty  way. 
She  begs  her  bread  firom  day  to  day. 
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Am!  soiHK  nit  k"0''  'o  ln^f  and  mild, 
And  most  nrc  soften'd  by  the  ch^ld. 
Once,  as  she  halts  al  a  great  door, 
Hungry  and  Hcary.  sick  and  sore. 
A  lovely  lady  while  as  milk 
Glides  pa'^l  her  in  her  rustling  silk  : 
Then  pauses,  qucslioning,  and  sees 
The  sleeping  babe  upon  lier  knees. 
And  lakes  the  paper  from  her  hand. 
And  reading  it  doth  understind ; 
Then  stoops  to  khs  the  child  with  cold 
Kind  lips,  and  gives  the  mother  gold  .  .  ■ 

.  .  .  Now  in  a  michty  boal,  among 
A  crowd  of  people  strange  of  longue. 
She  saileih  slow,  with  wandeting  sight. 
On  a  vBst  river  day  and  night ; 
All  day  the  prospect  driftelh  post — 
Swamp,  wood,  and  meadow,  fading  fast,— 
With  lonely  huts,  and  shapes  that  swnd 
On  the  stream's  bank,  and  wave  the  hand 
All  night  with  eyes  that  look  aloft. 
Or  dose  In  sleep,  she  sails ;  but  oft 
The  blackness  lakes  a  deeper  (rown, 
And  the  wild  eyeballs  of  a  town 
Flash  open  as  the  boat  goes  by, 
And  she  awakens  with  a  GTy  .  .  , 

On,  on.  and  on— O  the  blind  quest. 
The  throbbing  heart,  the  aching  breast  1 
And  O  the  faith,  more  steadfast  far 
Than  aughl  on  earth,  or  any  star  ; 
The  faith  thai  never  ceased  to  shine. 
The  strength  of  constancy  divine. 
The  will  that  warm'd  her  as  she  went 
Across  a  mighty  continent. 
Unknown,  scarce  hclp'd,  from  land  to  land, 
With  that  poor  paper  in  her  hand  I 

The  s-iHon  talis.    The  figure  fades 
Amid  the  lonely  forest  glades, 
Fringing  ihc  mightly  inland  seal 
I  see  her  still ;  and  still  she  flees 
Onward,  still  onward  ;  Iho'  the  wind 
Blows  cold,  and  nature  looks  unkind  : 
The  dead  leaves  fall  and  rot ;  the  chill 
Damp  earth-breath  clings  to  vale  and  hill. 
The  birds  are  sailing  south  ;  and  hark  I 
As  she  fares  onu-ard  ihro'  the  dark. 
The  honking  wild  gpcse  swiftly  soil 
Amid  a  slowly  gathering  gale. 
All  darkens ;  and  around  her  flow 
The  cold  and  ulence  of  Ibe  Soot. 


:r  fade,  i 
aright  s. 
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She  feels  the  kisses  on  her  bi 

Of  Frost  and  Fog ;  and  at  her  back 

Another  Shadow  keeps  the  track. 

'Tis  winter  now ;  and  birds  have  flown 

Southward,  lo  seek  a  gladder  cone  ; 

One,  only  one.  doth  northward  fare. 

And  dreams  lo  find  her  summer  Ikere. 

God  help  her  I  look  not !  let  her  go 

Into  the  realm  of  (he  Great  Snow  I 


The  Joi 


Back  in  a  swoon,  with  haggard  face, 
Fullelh  the  woman  of  wild  race. 
Dumb,  cold  as  stone,  her  weary  eyes 
Fii'd  as  in  very  death  she  lies — 
While  little  Phoebe  trembling  stands, 
Welling  her  lips,  chafing  her  hands. 
Trembling,  almost  afraid  to  stir 
For  wonder,  as  she  looks  ni  her  : 
So  weird,  so  wild  a  shape,  she  seems 
Like  some  sad  spirit  seen  in  dreams  ; 
iSeaulcous  of  face  beyond  belief, 
And  yet  so  worn  with  want  and  grief. 
The  clock  ticks  low  within.    Without 
The  wind  still  wanders  with  shrill  shout 
The  cuckoo  strikes  the  hour— mifiii^d 
And  Phcebe  starteih  in  affright 
keep  Eureka  still?' 


She  thinks,  ai 


with  a 


The  clock  ticks  k>w.     All  else  is  dumb. 
And  still  ihe  woman  lielh  there. 
Down  droojnng  in  the  great  arm-chair. 
With  hanging  hands,  chin  on  her  breast, 
And  'neaih  her  cloak  the  babe  at  rest 
She  dolh  not  breathe,  she  doth  not  moan, 
Bui  lielh  like  a  thing  of  stone. 

•  O  God,'  thinks  Phosbe.  deadly  white. 

•  If  she  be  dead  I    and  taint  with  fright, 
Chateth  the  fingers  marble  cold 

She  cannot  stir,  she  cannot  mm-e. 
To  wake  the  maids  who  sleep  above } 
Her  heart  is  flnltering  in  its  fear, 
'  Eureka  I    O  that  he  were  here  I ' 
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He  would  not  hasten,  if  he  knew 
The  curious  sight  he  has  to  view. 
Few  mortal  husbands,  red  or  white, 
Would  care  to  wear  his  shoes  this  night] 

•  What  can  she  be? '  thinks  little  Phoebe, 

•  Some  Indian  tramp — a  beggar  maybe — 
And  yc*i  she's  got  a  different  mien 

To  such  of  these  as  I  have  seen. 
Her  face  is  like  a  Ijabe's— she's  young. 
And  she  cxm  speak  no  other  tongue 
Tlian  Indian.     When  she  spoke  her  words 
Came  like  the  gurgling  notes  of  birds. 
Poor  thing  !  and  out  on  such  a  night, 
When  all  the  world  is  wild  and  white 
With  ihc  Great  Snow.     And  0»  to  see 
The  little  babe  upon  her  knee  I 
1  wonder  now.  if  1  should  take  it 
From  her  cold  bosom,  I  should  wake  it — 
Poor  little  child  1 '    And  as  she  spake 
Those  words  she  saw  the  baby  wake, 
Sweet-smiling  in  the  fire's  red  streaks, 
With  IxMdwl  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks. 
Then  Phaulw  started.    *  Why,'  thought  she, 

•  The  bal>e  is  near  as  fair  as  me ! 
With  just  one  d;u-k  flush  on  its  face 
To  show  the  taint  of  Indian  race. 
That's  stmnge  !     Poor  little  outcast  mite ! 
1  guess  yxi^  father  5  skin  is  white.' 
Then,  for  a  moment,  Phoebe's  mien 
Wore  an  expression  icy-keen, 

As  now  in  scrutiny  amazed 

The  sleeping  woman's  hand  she  raised, 

And  dropt  it  quickly,  murmuring— 

•  She  is  no  wife  !  she  wears  no  ring  ! ' 
So  for  n  space  her  features  took 
Pure  matronhooil's  Medusa-look,— 
That  look,  so  pitiless  and  lawful, 
Which  oft  makes  little  women  awful ; 
And  which  weak  women,  when  they  fall, 
Hread  in  their  sisters  worst  of  all  I 

Hut  bless  thee,  IMuvbe,  soon  the  child 
Sofien'd  thy  face  and  made  it  mild  ; 
To  sec  it  lie  so  bright  and  pretty, 
I1iy  woman's  eye>  were  moist  for  pity. 
And  soon  thy  tears  began  to  flow— 
'  Poor  soul  I  and  out  in  the  Great  Snow  i ' 

E'en  OS  she  spake  the  stranger  stirr'd. 

The  cold  lijM  trembled  with  no  word. 
The  tinniTs  (luivrrd,  the  great  eyes 
Opcn'd  m  siu]>cricd  surprise. 


A  deep  si^h  tore  her  lips  apart. 
And  with  a  thickly-throbbing  heart 
She  gazed  around.     The  mddy  light. 
The  cosy  kitchen  warm  and  bnght. 
The  clock's  grxsat  shining  fare,  the  hraiE 
Soft  kindly  e>-es  of  the  white  woman. 
Came  like  a  dream  —her  eyes  she  cksed 
A  moment  with  a  moan,  and  doied 
Then  suddenly  her  soul  was  'ware 
Of  the  wild  quest  that  brought  her  th«: 
She  open'd  eyes — a  flush  of  red 
tlasb'd  to  her  cheeks  so  chiU  and  dead- 
She  murmur'd  quick  with  quivering  Dps. 
And,  trembling  to  the  finger  tips. 
Thrust  her  chill  hand  into  her  breast. 
Under  the  ragged  cloak,  in  quest 
Of  something  precious  hidden  there  !— 
'Tis  safe,— she  draws  it  forth  with  cart; 
A  vrretched  paper,  torn  and  wet, 

Thumb-mark'd  with  touch  of  many  a 
hand, 
'Tis  there— 'tis  safe — she  has  it  yet. 
Her  heart's  sole  guido,  the  amulet. 

That  led  her  lone  feet  thro*  the  land ! 
But  first,  unto  her  lips  of  ice 
She  holds  it  eagerly,  and  thrice 
She  kisses  it ;  then,  with  wild  eyes 
And  unintelligible  cries. 
Holds  it  to  Phoebe.     •  Read  ! '  cries  she. 
In  her  own  tongue,  distractedly  ; 
And  little  Phoebe  understands. 
And  takes  the  paper  in  her  hands, 
And  on  the  hearth  she  stoopeth  low. 
To  read  it  in  the  firelight  glow. 

Now  courage,  Phoebe  !  steel  thy  spirit ! 
A  blow  is  coming—  thou  must  bear  it  1 

Slowly,  so  vilely  it  is  writ. 

Her  unskill'd  eyes  decipher  it  ; 

So  worn  it  is  with  snow  and  rain, 

That  scarce  a  letter  now  is  plain. 

And  every  red  and  ragged  mark 

Is  smudged  with  handling,  dim,  and  dark. 

•  E-U-R-E  '—in  letters  blurr'd 

She  spellsw     •  Eureka  /'  that's  the  word. 

But  why  does  little  Phoebe  start 

As  she  reads  on  ?    '  Eureka  Hari /'^^ 

His  name,  her  husband's  name  ;  and  now 

The  red  blood  flames  on  cheek  and  brow  I 

^he  stops— she  quivers— glarc*s  wild-eyed 

At  the  red  woman  at  her  side, 
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J,  j;.  Who  watches  her  with  one  sick  gaze 
^  Of  wild  entreaty  and  amaze  : 
^  Then  she  spells  on— her  features  turn 
gj  To  marble,  though  her  bright  eyes  burn, 
J!  For  all  the  bitter  truth  g^rows  plain. 


£. 
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•  Eureka  Hart,  Drowsietown,  State 

OF  Maine.' 

First  lightning  flash  of  fierce  surprise ! 
It  bums  her  cheek,  and  blinds  her  eyes 
Again  she  looks  on  the  strange  creature's 
Tall,  ragged  form  and  beauteous  features. 
Next  lightning  flash,  and  muffled  thunder — 

•  The  baby's  skin  is  white — no  wonder  1 ' 
And  she  perceives,  as  plain  as  may  be, 
All  the  event— down  to  the  baby  I 

Last  flash,  the  whole  dark  mystery  light- 
ing,— 

•  Why»  it's  Eureka's  own  handwriting  ! ' 

Ay,  little  wife  ! — and  these  dim  stains 
Are  life-blood  from  Eureka's  veins  ; 
In  blood  the  words  were  writ  by  him, 
And  see  I  how  faded  and  how  dim  ! 

The  woman  took  her  hand.     She  shook 
The  touch  away  with  tiger-look. 
And  trembling  gazed  upon  her.     So. 
She  stagger'd  underneath  the  blow, 
Watch'd  by  the  stranger's  luminous  eyes 
In  mingled  stupor  and  surprise ; 
Ah  1  little  did  the  stranger  guess 
The  situation's  bitterness, 
But  in  her  own  wild  tongue  did  say, 

•  Where  is  my  love  ?  show  me  the  way  1 ' 

A  hand  upon  the  latch.     Both  start, — 
The  door  swings  wide — the  drift  sweeps 
in. 

Footsteps  :  and  lo  I  Eureka  Hart, 
Snow-cover' d,  muffled  to  the  chin. 


V. 

Face  to  Face, 

Warmly  muffled  to  the  chin  there. 

Blind  with  snow-drift,  stamping,  waiting, 
Dazzled  by  the  light  within  there, 

Stood  the  giant  oscillating. 
Then  he  closed  the  door,  and  turning 

His  great  back  against  it.  smiled  I 
Slightly  tipsy,  not  discerning 

The  red  woman  and  her  child. 


By  the  great  eyes  dimly  blinking. 

Feebly  leering  at  his  mate, 
Phoebe  saw  he  had  been  drinking, 

While  he  hiccup'd,  '  Guess  I'm  late  1 ' 
So  he  stood  ;  when,  wildly  ringing. 

Rose  a  scream  upon  the  air, 
'Twas  the  Indian  woman,  springing, 

Gasping,  gazing,  from  her  chair. 

Round  her  face  the  black  hair  raining, 
To  her  heart  the  baby  straining, 
Gasping,  gazing,  half  believing 
'Twas  some  phantom  soul-deceiving, 
Bound  as  by  a  spell  she  linger'd, 
Pointing  at  him  fiery-finger'd ; 
And  the  giant  mighty-jointed, 
Groan'd  and  stagger'd  as  she  pointed, 
Thinking,  while  his  heart  beat  quicker, 
Twas  some  phantom  bom  of  liquor  1  .  . 
While  he  mbb'd  his  eyes  and  mutter'd, 

While  he  roU'd  his  eyes  distress'd. 
O'er  the  floor  a  thin  form  flutter'd. 

Cried,  and  sank  upon  his  breast  I 

Phoebe  screams.     Stagger'd  and  blinded, 
Stands  the  creature  beaver-minded. 
While  upon  his  heart  reposes 
Cheeks  he  knows  full  well— Red  Rose's  I 
Half  repulsing  and  half  holding, 
While  her  arms  are  round  him  folding. 
Gaunt  he  stands  in  pain  afflicted, 
An  impostor  self-convicted  I 
While  her  great  eyes,  upward-looking, 
Not  reproaching,  not  rebuking, 
Tmsting,  loving,  lustre-pouring, 
Happy  now,  and  still  adoring. 
Bum  on  his ;  and  her  dark  passion 
Masters  her  in  the  old  fashion. 
Thrills  the  frail  thin  flgiire,  biuning 
With  a  lightning  flash  of  yearning. 
Lights  the  worn  cheeks  and  the  faded 
Forehead  with  her  dark  locks  shaded. 
Thrills,  transfigures,  seems  to  lend  her 
All  the  soul  of  her  old  splendour  ;— 
So  that  all  the  rags  upon  her. 
All  the  anguish  and  dishonour. 
All  the  weary  days  of  wandering, 
All  the  weeping,  plaining,  pondering, 
All  the  sorrow,  all  tlie  striving 
Ne'er  a  man  could  face  stirviving, 
All  the  Past,  bums  iridescent 
In  one  Rainbow  of  the  Present. 
See !  she  feasts  on  every  feature 
Madly,  like  a  famish'd  creatun.*, 


ir 
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Reads  each  fine  in  rapcnre.  neSnif 
U1tb  the  frantic  bliss  of  fedinf ; 
Kindling  now  ber  arms  are  luund  bini. 
Muiinuiiug  madir.  she  hath  foimd  Yam, 
He  a  folded  do«e  onto  her. 
.Vnd  the  Uiss  of  God  ihriSs  thro'  her ! 

Her  while  Chief,  vhom  God  had  broimfat  ber 

From  the  shining  Big  Sea  Water. 

Her  great  Chief  of  the  pak  races, 

Ulth  wise  tongues  and  pamtlcg  iuses  1 

More  than  mortal  in  her  seeing. 

Glorious,  grand,  a  gvi-hlce  being ! 

Nor,  tho'  Fhcebe  stands  there,  looking 

Most  distiactedlj  reboking. 

Doth  this  child  of  the  red  nation 

Comprehend  the  situation  f 

Not  a  thought  hath  she  to  more  her» 

Sare  that  all  the  quest  is  o%'er  1 

He  is  lining,  be  is  near  her. 

Grander,  greater,  braver,  dearer ! 

No  reproach  in  her  fixed  gaze  is 

While  her  eyes  to  his  she  raises — 

Only  hungering  and  thirsting 

Of  a  heart  with  pleasure  bursting ; 

Onl  J  a  supreme  sensation 

Of  ecstatic  admiration, 

Melting  in  one  soul-flush  splendid 

Years  of  heart-ache  past  and  ended. 

Her  white  Warrior,  her  fair  ^f  aster ! 
Hers,  aU  hers,  despite  disaster  1 
Hers,  her  ohti,  that  she  may  cry  for, 
Cling  to,  smile  to,  trust  in,  die  for ! 
Is  she  blind}    Hath  the  glad  wonder 
Struck  her  to  the  soul  and  stunn'd  her? 
Sees  she  not  on  every  feature 
The  sick  horror  of  the  creature  ? 
Sober  now,  and  looking  ghastly, 
Trembling  while  his  breath  comes  fastly, 
With  the  cold  sweat  on  his  forehead, 
Shrinking  as  from  something  horrid, 
Paralysed  with  guilt,  dcsp.iiring, 
Not  at  her  but  Phoebe  glaring, 
Speechless,  helpless,  and  aghast. 
Stands  the  giant,  pinion'd  fast. 

Yes,  her  eyes  arc  blindly  gleaming 
Thro'  the  warm  tears  wildly  streaming— 
Yes,  her  soul  is  blind  (God  guide  her !) ; 
Hunger,  thirst,  and  grief  have  tried  her, 
She  is  feeble,  not  perceiving 
Cause  for  bitterness  or  grieving  ; 


She  £i  foolish. 

That  berrtsit 

She  is  and. 

He  has  waited  for  her 


No.  she  win  mat  see  the  horror 
Fate  hath  been  preparing  for  ber~ 
AD  the  little  stxeng:th  remainiiig 
She  win  wildlj  spend  is  strainioig. 
In  a  rapcnroos  confusioo. 
To  her  breast  the  old  dehisMSB. 
Hark!  her  lips  speak,  words  are  sprio{ii{ 
like  the  notes  of  a  bird  singing. 
Like  a  fountain  sonward  throbfaii^ 
Ulth  a  silvern  song  of  sobbing ; 
Not  a  word  is  clear,  bat  aU 
Rise  in  rapture,  blend,  and  faD ! 

Suddenly  the  rapture  falters. 
Her  hands  loosen,  her  face  alters. 
Drawing  from  him  softly,  quickly. 
While  he  staggers  white  and  sickly. 
She,  with  grace  beyond  all  beauty. 

Doth  her  raggfed  cloak  nnloose. 
Then,  wi;h  looks  of  loWng  duty. 

Shows  Eureka — the  papoose  ! 

Tiny,  pink-cheek'd,  blushing  brightly, 
like  a  mummy  roU'd  up  tightly  ; 
Puffing  cheeks,  and  fat  hands  spreanic;  > 
In  an  ecstasy  unmeaning  ; 
Blinking,  his  pink  cheeks  in  gathers. 
With  biye  eyes  just  like  his  father's ! 
In  his  pretty  face  already 
Just  the  image  of  his  daddy  ! 
StoUd,  stretching  hands  to  pal  him. 
Lies  the  baby,  smiling  at  him  ! 

Still  stands  little  Phoebe,  panting. 
This,  and  only  this,  n-as  wanting ; 
Now,  Mith  all  her  courage  rallied. 

She  between  them — panting,  pallid 

Stands  ;  "and,  keen-eyed  as  an  eagle, 

Tho'  as  fluttering  as  a  linnet, 
Folds  her  virtue,  like  a  regal 

Robe,  around  her ;  frowning  in  il 
Yet  so  wildly  doth  she  flutter. 
Not  a  sentence  can  she  utter  ; 
Stately,  speechless,  with  eyes  blazing. 
Stands  the  little  White  Rose,  garing  ! 

•  The  Printer's  Devil  queries  this,  but  be 
docs  not  know  the  Old  Poets.  Sec(^.^.)  Michael 
Drayton's  Mosti'  Birth  and  Afirac/et-^^Kai 
tpreant  the  pretty  hands.' 
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Sudtlcnly,  with  acclamation, 

On  that  group  of  desperation 

Bursts  the  Storm  ! — With  one  wild  rattle 

Of  the  elements  at  battle. 

With  one  horrid  roar  and  yelling, 

Tearing,  tugging  at  the  dwelling, 

Strikes  the  Wind ;  the  latch  is  lifted. 

With  a  crash  wide  swings  the  door  ; 
In  the  blinding  Snow  is  drifted, 

With  a  melancholy  roar ! 
*Tis  the  elements  of  Nature 
Flocking  round  the  weary  creature. 
Crying  to  her,  while  they  blind  her, 
•  Come  to  us  !  for  we  are  kinder  I 
Cross  the  cruel,  fatal  portal 
Of  the  miserable  mortal ; 
Come,  our  hands  are  cold  but  loving ! 
Back  into  the  midnight  moving, 
In  some  spot  of  silence  creeping, 
Find  a  quiet  place  for  sleeping. 
We,  the  Winds,  will  dig  it  straightway. 
Far  beyond  the  white  man's  gateway. 
I,  the  Snow,  will  place  above  it 
My  soft  cheek,  and  never  move  it ; 
With  my  beauty,  white  and  chilly, 
Lying  o'er  thee  like  a  lily, 
Drcss'd  for  sleep  in  snowy  clothing 
Thou  shalt  slumber,  hearing  nothing. 
We  will  freeze  thine  ears  from  hearing 
His  hard  foot  when  it  is  nearing ; 
We  will  close  thine  ears  from  conning 
His  that  look  upon  thee  shunning. 
We  will  keep  thee,  we  will  guard  thee, 
Till  the  kiss  of  God  reward  thee. 
Come,  O  come  ! '    Thus,  unavailing, 
Sounds  the  elemental  wailing. 

Peace,  O  Winds,  your  weary  voices 
Teach  her  nothing :  she  rejoices  1 
Hush.  O  Snow,  let  your  chill  hands  not 
Touch  her  cheek  ;  she  understands  not ; 
Hush  !     But  God,  who  is  that  other, 

Standing  beckoning  unto  her? 
Winds  and  Sno\vs,  'tis  your  pale  brother, 

And  his  chilly  breath  thrills  thro'  her. 
Ay.  the  Shadow  there  is  looming 
Tliro"  the  tempest  and  the  glooming ! 
O'er  each  path  her  feet  have  chosen^ 
Mountains,  valleys,  rivers  frozen  ; 
Creeping  near,  with  eyes  that  glisten, 
WTien  her  cold  foot  flagg'd,  to  listen  ; 
As  a  bloodhound,  ever  flitting. 
Night-time,  day-lime,  never  quitting  ; 


Sure  of  scent,  with  thin  foot  trailing 
In  the  snowdrift,  never  failing, 
He  has  follow' d,  foUow'd  slow, 
That  red  footprint  in  the  Snow  I 
Now  he  finds  her  white  and  wan,— 
'Tis  the  Winter,  Pcboan.* 

Spare  her  1  Who  would  bid  him  spare  her? 

Let  him  trance  her  and  upbear  her 

In  his  arms,  and  softly  place  her 

Where  no  cruel  foot  can  trace  her. 

Let  her  die  I    See,  his  eyes  con  her, 

And  his  icy  hand  is  on  her  ; 

Thro'  her  form  runs  the  quick  shiver, 

Light  as  leaves  her  eyelids  quiver, 

And  with  quick,  spasmodic  touches, 

The  belovM  form  she  clutches  ; 

From  the  cruelty  of  man, 

Take  her  gently,  Peboan  I 

Phoebe  shivers.    To  her  reaching, 
With  an  agony  beseeching. 
Red  Rose  holds  the  babe ;  one  moment, 
With  a  shrug  of  bitter  comment, 
Phoebe  shrinks  ;  then,  being  human, 

Frighten'd,  thinking  Death  is  there. 
Quietly  the  little  woman 

Takes  the  burden  unaware. 
Not  a  breath  too  soon ;  for,  rocking 

In  the  roaring  of  the  storm. 
With  the  snow  flakes  round  her  flocking, 

And  the  wild  wind  round  her  form. 
With  a  cry  of  anguish,  prone 
Falls  the  wanderer,  cold  as  stone  1 

VI. 

Pauguk. 

O  poor  Red  Rose  !  rent  by  the  storm  1 
The  flame  still  flickered  in  her  form. 

Moveless  she  lay  ;  but  in  her  breast 
The  tumult  was  not  quite  at  rest 

They  raised  her  up,  and,  with  soft  trea  J, 
They  bore  her  slowly  to  a  bed. 

And  little  Phoebe's  heart  did  ache. 
Despite  her  wrongs,  for  pity's  sake ; 

And  little  Phoebe's  own  kind  hands 
(God  bless  them  I)  loos'd  the  wand'rer'9 
bonds, 

*  See  the American-Indbn  Mythology.    'Pe- 
boan '  is  the  personification  of  extreme  Cold. 
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Took  softly  off  the  dripping  dress, 
With  eyes  that  wept  for  kindliness, 

Wrung  the  Meet  hair,  and  smoothed  it  right. 
And  dad  the  Red  Rose  all  in  white. 

There,  all  in  white,  on  a  white  bed, 
The  Red  Rose  hung  her  heavy  head. 

Around  her  was  a  roar,  a  gleam, 
And  she  was  struggling  in  a  dream. 

Faces  round  her  went  and  came. 

Her  great  eyes  flash'd  with  fading  flame. 

For  all  the  time,  fc\'cr'd  and  sore, 
She  did  her  journey  yet  once  more ; 

Once  again  her  Soul's  feet  trod 
The  pathless  wild,  the  weary  road ; 

Once  again  she  sail'd  along 

The  mighty  meres  and  rivers  strong ; 

Once  again,  ^^ith  weary  tread. 

She  staggcr'd  on.  and  begged  her  bread  ; 

Once  again  she  falter'd  slow 
Into  the  rca'm  of  the  Great  Snow. 

Oh,  the  roaring  in  her  brain  ! 

Oh,  the  wild  winds  that  moan  again  ! 

Against  her.  as  she  clasps  her  child. 
The  hail  is  driven,  the  drift  is  piled. 

She  sees  a  lig^lit  that  shines  afar  ; 
It  beckons  her— a  hand,  a  Star. 

She  hears  a  voice  afar  away  ; 

It  calls  to  her  ;  she  must  not  stay. 

Around  her  clouds  of  tempest  roll, 
And,  oh  !  the  storm  within  her  soul ! 

But  now  anr^  then,  amid  the  snow, 
There  comes  a  silence  and  a  glow  ; 

And  white  she  lies,  in  a  white  room. 
And  some  one  watches  in  the  gloom. 

Close  bv  the  bed  where  she  doth  rest, 
Sits,  with  the  babe  upon  her  breast, 

A  little  woman,  wailing  there, 
Despite  her  wrongs,  so  kind,  so  fair ! 

E'en  as  she  wakens,  wild  and  weak, 
Red  Rose  sits  up,  and  trios  to  speak, 

And  riMehing  out,  with  a  ih'n  moan, 
She  takes  a  w  hite  hand  in  her  own  ; 


But  swoons  once  more,  and  hean  i{ia 
The  tempest  roaring  in  ber  brain ! 

Now  as  she  dreams,  with  fever'd  cdr. 
Phoebe  looks  on  with  qniet  eyes ; 

And  Phoebe  and  her  maidens  go 
Softly  and  lightly  to  and  firo. 

Downstairs  by  the  great  fire  of  f»wd. 
Alone,  Eureka  Hart  doth  brood  ; 

And  when  his  h'ttle  wife  descends 
He  scowls,  and  eyes  his  finger-ends. 

She  scarcely  looks  into  his  face. 
But  orders  him  about  the  place ; 

And  at  her  will  he  flies  full  meek. 
With  red  confusion  on  his  dieek. 

Her  eyes  are  swoU'n  with  tears  ;  to  hia 
Her  fkce  is  pitfless  and  grim. 

But  as  she  reascends  the  stairs 
Her  pale  cheek  flushes  unawxues. 

In  pity  half,  and  half  in  scorn. 
She  sees  again  that  shapK?  forlom. 

She  cannot  love  her  ;  yet  her  heart 
Flutters,  and  takes  the  wandrers  part. 

Her  thoughts  are  angry,  weak  and  wili, 
Yet  carefully  she  tends  the  child. 

Often  she  prays,  with  heart  astir. 

The  white  man*s  God  to  strengthen  her. 

And  thus,  despiic  her  heart's  distress. 
She  duth  a  deed  of  blessedness. 

Silent  for  days  by  that  bedside 
She  \%'aiteth,  watching,  weary-eyed  : 

Not  all  alone  ;  by  her  imseen, 
Sitteth  another,  strange  of  mien. 

He  squatteth  in  the  comer  there, 
.And  looketh  on  through  his  thin  liair. 

Clad  in  fantastic  Indian  weeds. 
With  calumet  and  skirt  of  beads. 

Gaunt,  haggard,  hungry,  woelx'jjonc, 
Waiteth  Pauguk,  *  the  Skeleton  ! 

For  wintry  Peboan  haih  fled, 
LeaNing  this  shadow  in  his  stead. 

'  In  the  same  mythology,  PaiigiiU  is,  as  re> 
presented  in  the  poem,  the  Indian  spirit  of  D«ath. 
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s,  unssen,  unheard ; 


G  OF  THE  Snow. 


Deepnighl;  aniiiheGreatSnowwasgoinj 

Undemealh  her  death-shjoud  thick. 

Like  a  body  buried  quick, 

Heaved  the  Earth,  and  thnisiing  hands 

Crack'd  the  ice  and  brake  her  baad^ 

Hc.iTCn,  with  face  of  watery  woe. 

Watched  the  resurrection  grow. 

All  the  night,  bent  to  be  free, 

In  a  sickening  agony. 

Straggled  Karth.    With  silent  tread 

From  -  -  .       -       - 


s  cold  se 


;  and  w 

All  the  beautiful  white  plains 
Blurr'd  with  black'ning  seams  and  : 
All  the  sides  of  every  hill 
Scarr'd  with  thaw  and  dripping  chi 
All  the  cold  sky  scowling  black 
O'er  the  soaking  country  track  ; 
There  a  sobbing  everywhere 

And  a  thick  fug  brooding  low 
Oer  ihe  black  IroU  of  the  snow  ; 
Uliik-  the  Earth,  amid  the  gloom 
Siill  h.nlf  buried  in  her  [omb, 


round  her.  and  descried 


Tjltle  PhcEbe's  face  was  slitl. 
Calm  with  quiel  strength  and  will. 
And  the  lamplight  round  her  flilttd 
Faintly,  feebly,  as  bhe  knillcd. 
Full  confession  had  she  brought 
From  Eureka's  soul  distraught. 
What  he  bid,  in  desperation. 
She  supplied,  by  penetration. 
So  she  traced  from  the  beginning 
AH  the  story  of  the  sinning. 
Had  her  spirit  felt  perchance 
Just  a  Utile  tnore  romance  ; 
Had  ihe  giant  in  her  sight 
Secm'd  a  pamgon  more  bright ; 
Had  the  married  love  she  bore 


Been 


very 


it  tie  1 


Why,  perchance  poor  Phcebe's  heart 
Might  have  taken  the  man's  part, 
Heaping  fieri 


All  lb 


inthei 


PhcEbe  I  cold  and  pale 
Did  she  listen  to  the  tale  ; 
Ne'er  relenting,  scarcely  heeding. 
Heard  the  man's  excusing,  pleading ; 
Felt  her  blood  boil,  and  her  face 
Crimson  for  a  moment's  space, 
Thinking  darkly,  in  dismay. 


What 


11  Pars. 


Jy?' 


last  the  little  soul 
Rack  to  the  sick  chamber  stole ; 
Saw  Ihe  wanderer  lying  there, 
Wildly,  marvellously  lair  \ 
Snu  the  Uttle  baby  too 
niinking  with  big  eyes  of  blue  ; 
And  she  murmured,  with  a  sigh. 
'  She's  deceived,  as  well  as  I. 
Hers  is  far  the  bitterest  blow, 
'Came  she  seems  to  love  him  so.' 
So  thought  Phfcbe,  calmly  silling 
By  the  bedside  at  her  knitting, 
Wliile  the  fog  hung  thick  and  low 
O'er  the  black  trail  of  the  Snow. 

Thus  she  did  her  duly  there. 
Tending  wiih  a  biller  care 
Her  sick  rival  ;  spite  her  pain, 
Able,  with  a  woman's  btain. 
To  discern  as  clear  as  day 
On  whose  side  [he  sinning  lay ; 
Able  to  compassionate 
Her  deluded  riva 


Alltl 


Of  the  fatal  fouraex  there ; 
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Able  to  acknowledge  (this 
FiRr  the  most  amodng  is)   - 
On  bow  dull  and  mean  a  thing 
Wasted  was  this  passioning ; 
On  bow  commonplace  a  chance 
Hung  the  )K*andeier's  romance  ; 
Round  how  morv  a  I^g  did  twine 
Tbe  wild  tendrils  of  this  vine. 

S^creen'd  thus  from  the  \(*intry  blast, 
IVoopt  the  Rctl  Rose,  fading  fast ; 
While  the  White  Rose,  hanging  near, 
lYerobkil  in  n  pcnsiw  fear. 
So  the  snow  had  nearly  fled, 
And  ujx^n  her  il>  injj  Ixh.1 
l*jiuih  was  quick'ning  ;  damp  and  chill 
SlitAroed  the  fi^  on  \*alc  and  hilL 
like  a  slimy  crocodile 
Weltering  on  banks  o*  Nile. 
Ryerywhere.  with  muddy  maw. 
i'mwrd  t:.**  miserable  Thaw. 
IHi  the  )Knul  and  on  the  stream 
l«poien'd  lights  begun  to  gleam. 
Ami  before  the  snow  couUl  fleet 
l>Ti«4y  rains  iMrgan  to  Nut. 

Here  and  there  upon  the  plain. 
*Mid  the  |vk>U  of  thaw  and  rain, 
Mn^er'd  in  the  iii!>nul  light 
l*»tehe!4  ivf  uumelted  white, 
A*  the>e  meUe\l,  very  slowly, 
In  a  i)uiet  melancholy, 
Vacant  isieani*  o'  the  clouded  blue 
ThnM\uh  the  vli\ttud  daylijijht  flew. 
And  the  wind,  Nxith  a  shrill  clang. 
WetU  into  the  N^e^t.  ami  Ning. 

A  sound  of  waters  ever  flowing  ; 
A  *tir.  a  tunvult.  ever  growing  ; 
A  uU^un  o'  the  blue,  a  west  wind  blowing  ; 
Wainuh,  and  the  lu^t  snow  wrcith  was 

Nv^t  alone  I  ah  I  not  alone  ! 

WaVin^i  up  wiih  feverM  mixui, 
H<hI  K'oxo  Maitetl  and  looki*tl  roun.l. 
I  ikteuiuii  to)  a  voiee,  a  sound, 
And  thd  akrlcion,  l\uiKuk, 
i^ouvhint;  ^iletit  in  his  nt>ok, 
lS4n^vul,  hU  a  lan\t»h'd  thing. 
\\\  Ihu  vciy  ait  \\\  aprio)*. 

'  Iwaii  at  kUUket  ;  on  the  l>ed 

V  tim»on  khafts  wi  light  wen^  s1r\1, 


And  the  face.  fEunish'd  and  tluBb 
Flash'd  to  sickly  flame  tberein. 
While  the  eyes,  with  fevered  ^aie. 
Sought  a  fJEioe  they  saw  not  there. 
Then  she  moan'd,  and  with  a  cry. 
Beckoning  little  Phoebe  nigh, 
Wbisper'd ;  but  the  words  she  said 
Perish'd  uninterpreted. 
Still,  hi  bitterest  distress. 
Clinging  to  poor  Phoebe's  dress. 
With  wild  gestuxes.  she  in  vain 
Tried  to  make  her  meaning  pIoizL 
Then  did  little  Phoebe  see 
How  the  face  changed  suddenly  I 
For  invisible  Pauguk, 
Creeping  swiftly  from  his  nook. 
Stood  erect,  and  hung  the  head 
O'er  the  woman  on  the  bed. 
Still  the  woman,  glaring  round, 
Listen'd  for  a  voice,  a  sound. 
Crying  wildly  o'er  and  o'er. 
With  her  great  eyes  on  the  door. 

Pale,  afTrighted.  and  aghast. 
Phoebe  understood  at  last — 
Knew  the  weary  wanderer  cried 
To  behold  him  ere  she  died  ; 
So,  without  a  word  of  blame, 
Phcebe  called  him,  and  he  came. 

The  sun  was  set,  the  night  was  growing. 
Softly  the  wind  o'  the  west  was  blowing. 
The  gates  of  heaven  were  overflowing ; 
With  the  lost  snow  Red  Rose  was  going. 

VIII. 

The  Last  Look. 

To  the  bedside,  white  and  quaking, 

Came  Eureka,  with  a  groan, 
Consc.ence-stricken  now,  and  t.iking 

Her  thin  hand  into  his  own. 
At  the  touch  she  kindled,  ralUed, 

With  a  look  of  gentle  grace ; 
Qung  about  him  deathly  pallid, 

And,  uplooking  in  his  face. 
Smiled/  Ah,  God  1  that  smile  of  ptirtin«» 
From  her  soul's  dim  depths  upstarting  I 
*Twas  a  smile  of  awful  beauty. 
Full  of  fatal  love  and  duty  ; 
Such  a  smile  as  haunts  for  o-cr 
Any  being  but  a  beaver. 
Ev'n  Eureka's  stolid  spirit 
Was  half  agonized  to  bear  it 
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Smiling  thus,  and  softly  crooning 
Words  he  could  not  understand. 

Sank  she  on  the  pillow,  swooning, 
Qutching  still  her  hero's  hand. 

Silent  Spirits,  shapes  that  love  her, 

Is  she  resting  ?  is  all  over  ? 

Nay  ;  for  while  Eureka,  quaking, 

Heart-sick,  soul-sick  to  behold  her, 
From  the  bed  her  worn  form  taking. 

Leans  her  head  upon  his  shoulder  ; 
Once  again,  the  spirit  flying, 

With  a  last  expiring  ray, 
Waves  a  message,  dimly  dying, 

From  its  tenement  of  clay. 
Those  great  eyes  upon  him  looking. 
Not  reproaching,  not  rebuking. 
Brighten  into  bliss— perceiving 
Nought  of  shame  or  of  deceiving : 
Only  for  the  last  time  seeing 
Her  great  Chief,  a  god-like  being ; 
Only  happy,  all  at  rest, 
To  be  dying— on  his  breast. 

See  !  her  hand  points  upward,  slowly, 
With  an  awful  grace  and  holy. 
And  her  eyes  are  saying  clearly, 
•  Master,  lord,  beloved  so  dearly, 
We  shall  meet,  with  souls  grown  fonder, 
In  God's  happy  prairies  yonder ; 
Where  no  Snow  falls  ;  where,  for  ever. 
Flows  the  shining  Milky  River, 
On  whose  banks,  divinely  glowing. 
Shapes  like  ours  are  coming,  going. 
In  the  happy  star-dew  moving. 
Silent,  smiling,  loved,  and  loving  1 
Fare  thee  well,  till  then,  my  Master  I ' 
Hark,  her  breath  comes  fainter,  faster, 
While,  in  love  man  cannot  measure. 

Kissing  her  white  warrior's  hand, 
She  sinks,  with  one  great  smile  of  pleasure — 

Last  flash  upon  the  blackening  brand  I 


EPILOGUE. 

In  a  dark  comer  of  the  burial-place, 
Where  sleep  apart  the  creatures  of  red  race, 
Red  Rose  was  laid,  cold,  beautiful,  and 

dead. 
With  all  the  great  white  Snow  above  her 

bed. 
And  soon  the  tiny  partner  of  her  quest. 
The  Uttle  babe,  was  laid  upon  ber  breast ; 


For,  though  the  heart  of  Phoebe  had  been 
kind. 

And  sought  to  save  the  infant  left  behind. 

It  wither'd  when  the  mother's  kiss  with- 
drew— 

The  Red  Rose  faded,  and  the  Blossom  too. 

There  sleeps  their  dust,  but  'neath  another 
sky, 

More  kind  than  this,  their  Spirits  sleeping 
lie. 

Sleeping,   or  waking?     There^  with  eyes 

tear-wet. 
Is  her  soul  homeless  ?  doth  she  wander  yet, 
Silent  by  those  still  pathways,  with  bent 

head, 
Still  listening,  listening,  for  her  warrior's 

tread? 
It  came  not,  comes  not— tho'  the  ages  roll. 
Still  with  that  life-long  hunger  in  her  soul, 
She  must  wait  on,  and  thousand  others  toOi 
If  waking  Immortality  be  true. 
But,  no ;  God  giveth  his  belovM  sleep ; 
Rose  of  the  wilderness,  may  thine  be  deep  I 
Not 'near  the  white  man's  happy  Death- 
domains, 
But  in  the  red  man's  mighty  himting-plains  ; 
Amid  the  harmless  shades  of  flocks  and 

herds, 
Amid  the  hum  of  bees,  the  song  of  birds, 
With  fields  and  woods  all  round,  and  skies 

above 
Dark  as  thine  eyes,  and  deathless  as  thy 

love  1 

Here  ends  my  tale ;  what  further  should  I 

state? 
Save  that  poor  Phoebe  soon  forgave  her 

mate, 
As  small  white  wives  forgive ;  with  words 

outspoken 
The  peace  was  patch'd  almost  as  soon  as 

broken; 
For  Phoebe  argued,  after  a  good  cry, 
*  'Tis  a  bad  job ;  but  break  my  heart- 
not  II 
AU  the  men  do  it — that's  a  fact  confess'd, 
And  my  great  stupid's  only  hke  the  rest 
But  what's  the  good  of  fretting  more  than 

need? 
I've  got  the  cows  to  mind,  the  hens  to  feed. 
I  'spose  it's  dreadful,  but  'tis  less  a  sin 
Than  if  the  wench  had  a  white  woman's 
I        skini' 
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WiiiTK  ROSB  AND  JUU>. 


Oft  at  hb  bead  ber  modrtng  ihafts  she 

alin'ct 
While  by  the  bcartb  be  himg  tbe  bead 

ashamed* 
Pricking  his  moral  hide  right  thro*  and 

thro', 
As  vhtuous  little  wives  so  well  can  do. 
Till  out  he  swagger'd,  cursing,  sordjr  hit. 
And  poxzled  by  the  little  woman's  wit 
Indeed,  for  seasons  of  domestic  strife. 
She  kept  this  rod  in  pickle  all  her  life. 

As  for  Eureka,  why,  he  felt,  of  course. 
Some   conscience-prick,  some   tremor   of 

remorse. 
Not  deep  enough  to  cause  him  many  groans. 
Or  keep  the  fat  from  growing  on  bis  bones. 


idbi 


He  tbroPB*  be  pri3S|xj*d, 

j         •!!.— 

;  Atfiftj.  be  was  broad  as  be  was  td: 

Lo%-ed  rnncb   bis  pipe  and  glass,  aid  3 
tbeinn 

Spake  oft — on  oracie  of  doable  diin. 

Didbeforsetber?    Never!    Often, lidr 

He  sat  and  pnff'd  his  pipe  with  essy  sale. 

SmvejfiiiiS   fields   and  orchards  froo  te 


And  fiu-  awaj  the  little  village  drmch. 
Whfle  all  seem'd  peaceful— «uth,aadn. 

and  sky. — 
A  twinkle  came  into  his  fish-like  eye; 
'Poorcritter!'  sigh'dhe.  asadoodbeUet. 
*She  was  a   splendid    figure,  and  t^'s 

true!' 


Faces  on  the  Wall 


(1876.) 


LONE  HOUSE, 

LONR    House  amid  the  Main,  where  I 
abide, 
Faces  there  are  around  thy  walls ;  and 
see 
With  constant  features,  fair  and  faithful- 
eyed, 
In  solemn  silence  these  admonish  me. 
They  are  the  Faces  of  the  strong  and 
free; 
Prophets  who  on  the  car  of  Tempest  ride  ; 
Martyrs  who  drift  amid  the  waters  wide 
On  some  frail  mft,  and  pray  on  bended 
knee. 
Stay  with  me,  Faces!  make  me  free  and 
strong  1 
On  other  walls  let  flush'd  Bacchantes 
leer ; 
In   quainter   rooms  of  snugger  sons  of 
song 
Let  old  fantastic  tapestries  appear. 
Lone  House  1  for  comfort,  when  the  nights 
are  long, 
Let  none  but  future-seeking  eyes  be  here  1 


STORM  AI^D   CALM. 

The  lone  House  shakes,  tbe  wild  waves 
leap  around. 
Their  sharp  mouths  foam,  their  fiantic 
hands  wave  high  ; 

I  hear  around  me  a  sad  soul  of  sound. 

A  ceaseless  sob, — a  melancholy  cry. 
Above,  there  is  the  trouble  of  the  sky. 
On    either   side   stretch     waters  with    do 
boimd. 
Within,  my  cheek  upon  my  hand,  sit  I, 
Oft  startled  by  sick  faces  of  the  drown'd. 
Yet  are  there  golden  dawns  and  glassy 
days 
When  the  vast  Sea  is  smooth  and  sunk  in 
rest, 
And  in  the  sea  the  gentle  heaven  doth 
gare, 
And,   seeing  its  own    beauty,  smiles   its 
best; 
With  nights  of  peace,  when,  in  a  virgin 
haze, 
God's  Moon  wades  thro*  the  shallows  of 
the  West. 
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WITHOUT  AND    WITHIN, 

The  Sea  without,  the  silent  room  within, 

The  Mystery  above,  the  Void  below  I 
I  watch  the  storms  die  and  the  storms  begin  ; 
I   see  the  white  ships  ghost-like  come 

and  go  ; 
I  wave  a  signal  they  may  see  and  know, 
As,  crowding  up  on  deck  with  faces  thin, 
The  seamen  pass, — some  sheltered  creek  to 
win. 
Or  drift  to  whirling  pools  of  pain  and  woe. 
What  prospect,  then,  on  midnights  dark 
~-    and  dead, 

When  the  room  rocks  and  the  wild  water 
calls? — 
Only  to  mark  the  beacon  I  have  fed, 
Whose  cold  streak  glassily  on  the  black 
sea  falls ; 
Only,  while  the  dim  lamp  bums  overhead, 
To  watch  the  glimmering  Faces  on  the 
walls. 

NAPOLEON 

Look  on  that  picture,  and  on  this.  .  .  . 
Behold 
The  Face   that  frown'd   the   rights  of 
realms  away ; 
The  imperial  forehead,  filleted  with  gold  ; 
The  arrogant  chin,  the  lips  of  frozen  clay. 
This  is  the  later  Caesar,  whose  great  day 
Was  one  long  sunset  in  blood-ruby  rolled, 
Till,  on  an  ocean-island  lone  and  gray, 
It  sank  unblest,  forgotten,  dead,  and  cold. 
Yea,  this  is  he  who  swept  from  plain  to 

plain, 
Watering  the  harvest-fields  with  crimson 
rain ; 
This  is  the  Eagle  who  on  garbage  fed. 
Turn  to  the  wall  the  pitiless  e]res.    Art, 

Thought, 
Law,  Science,  owed  the  monster  less  than 
nought ; 
And  Nature  breath'd  again  when  he  was 
dead. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

Turn  ;  and,  behold  the  sad  Soulof  the  West 
Passing  behind  a  Rainbow  bloodily  1 
Conscience  incarnate,  steadfast,  strong, 
and  free. 
Changeless  thro'  change,  blessing  and  ever 
blessed. 


Sad  storm-cloud  with  God's  Iris  on  his 
breast. 

Across  the  troubled  ocean  travelled  he, — 
Sad  was  his  passing  !  gentle  be  his  rest  ! 

God's  Bow  sails  with  him  on  another  sea  1 

At  first  no  larger  than  a  prophet's  hand, 

Against  the  dense  insufferable  blue 
Cloud-like  he  came  ;  and  by  a  fierce  wind 
fanned. 
Didst  gather  into  greatness  ere  we  knew. 
Then,  flash  by  flash,  most  desolately  grand. 
Passed  away  sadly  heavenward,  dropping 
dew  ! 

WALT  WHITMAN 

Friend  Whitman !  wert  thou  less  serene 
and  kind, 
Surely  thou  mightest  (like  our  Bard  sub- 
lime, 
Scom'd  by  a  generation  deaf  and  blind), 
Make  thine  appeal  to  the  avenger.  Time ; 
For  thou  art  none  of  those  who  upward 
climb. 
Gathering  roses  with  a  vacant  mind. 
Ne'er  have  thy  hands  for  jaded  triflers 
twined 
Sick  flowers  of  rhetoric  and  weeds  of 
rhyme. 
Nay,  thine  hath  been  a  Prophet's  stormier 

fate. 
While  Lincoln  and  the  martyr'd  legions 
wait 
In  the  yet  widening  blue  of  yonder  sky. 
On  the  great  strand  below  them  thou  art 

seen, — 
Blessing,  with  something  Christ-like  in  thy 
mien, 
A  sea  of  turbulent  lives  that  break  and 
diel 

O  FACES  I 

O  Faces  1  that  look  forward,  eyes  that 

spell 

The  future  time  for  signs,  what  see  ye 

there? 

On  what  far  gleams  of  portent  do  ye  dwell  ? 

Whither,  with  lips  like  quivering  leaves 

and  hair 
Back-blowing  in  the  whirlwind,  do  ye  stare 
So  steadfast  and  so  still?  Oh  speak  and  tell  1 
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IkF     Aj 


aad  tt  xH 


fSsL 


aad  al  be  ;  Aadao  thej 


O  Faces  !  je  an  pole;  aad 
Aad  ia  ▼•»£:  •rrs  thiere  swim  the  £&ial 


But  oa  focr  br^vs  tbe  daw  i^featas  cold 
and  boor. 
I.  too,  case  (bravd,  asid  mj  heart  graws 


I  catch  the  comfoct  of  the  golden  jears ; 
I  see  the  Sea!  is  sile  for  c-venKvel 


719   TRIFLERS, 

Ga  tiiflers  «ith  God's  secret.    Far.  oh  fiv 
Be  joar   thin    moootooe,  jtmr  brows 
flover-crowii  d. 

Your  backiiard4ooktiig  fiuxs ;  for  je  mar 
The  pr^nant  time  with  siOf  sooth  of 


With  flowers  aroand  the  fererish  temples 
boasd. 
And  witberixig  in  the  dose  air  of  the  feasL 
Take  all  the  summer  pleasures  ye  have 
foond, 
^liile  Circe-cbarm'd  ye  turn  to  bird  and 
beasL 
Meantime  I  sit  apart,  a  lonely  wight 
On  this  bare  rock  amid  this  fitful  Sea, 

And  in  the  wind  and  rain  I  try  to  light 
A  little  lamp  that  may  a  Beacon  be, 
Whereby  poor  ship-folk,  driving  thro'  the 
night* 
May  gain   the   Ocean -course,  and   think 
of  me  I 


THE   WANDERERS, 

God's  blessing  on  poor  ship-folk !    Peace 
and  prayer 
FUl  on  their  eyelids  till  they  close  in 
sleep! 
God  send  them  gentle  winds  and  summer 
air. 
For   the   great  sea  is  treacherous  and 

deep. 
Light  me  up   lamps   on   every  ocean- 
steep, — 
BeacoQ  the  shallows  with  a  loving  carft 


O  Prophets!  wl 


,  The  phantasies  and  phantoms  }7  pcae! 
L^ts !  lights  *  with  lata]  snares  the  b 


Goide  the  poor  ship-foik  kme  beQea± :!« 


Nay,  do  not  light  for  Lazarus  alooe, 
Btt  l^t  for  Dives  and  the  De^il  toa 


THE   W^ATCHER  OF  THE 
BEACON. 

LONK  is  his  life  who,  on  a  sea-tower  bGal 
Watdieth  all  weathers  o'er  the  booa- 
lighL 

Ah !  woe  to  him  if,  mad  with  his  own  mad, 
He  groweth  sick  for  scenes  more  sfcei 

and  bright ; 
For  round  him.   in   the   dreadful  winw 

n^ht. 

The  snow  drifts,  and  the  waves  beat,  ind 
the  wind 
Shridcs  desolately,  while  with  feeble  sgbt 
He  readeth  some  old  Scripnure  left  behind 
By  those  who  sat    before  him    in  Uiat 
place, 

And   in   their   season   perish'd,   one  and 

an.  .  .  . 
Wild  raves  the  wind  :  the   Faces  on  the 

wall 

Seem  phantoms  :  features  dark  and  dim 

to  trace. 
He  starteth  up— he  tottereth— he  would  &II. 
When,  lol   the  gleam   of  one  Diviner 

Facel 


'AND     THE    SPIRIT    OF    GOD 
MOVED  UPON  THE  iVATERS: 

O  Faces  1  fade  upon  the  wall,  and  leave 

This  only,  for  the  watcher  to  implore. 
Dim  with  the  peace  that  stany  twilights 
weave, 
It  rlseth,  and  the  storm  is  hush'd  and 
o'er. 
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Trembling  I  feed  my  feeble  lamp  once 
more, 
Tho'  all  be  placid  as  a  summer  eve. 
See    there  it  moves  where  weary  waters 
grieve, — 
O  mariners  !  look  yonder  and  adore  ! 
Spirit,  grow  brighter  on  my  nights  and 
days; 


Shine  out  of  heaven  ;  my  guide  and  comfort 
be : 
Pilot  the  wanderers  through  the  ocean 
ways ; 
Keep  the  stars  steadfast,  and  the  waters  free : 
Lighten    thy  lonely  creature  while    he 
prays  : 
Keep  his  Soul  strong  amid  the  mighty  Sea  1 


Balder  the  Beautiful. 


A  SONG  OF  DIVINE  DEATH. 


2  Bfiyorc  nai(£y  / 

*  For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive.  .  .  .  But  some  man  will  say, 
How  are  the  dead  raised  up  ?  and  with  what  body  do  they  come  ?  Thou  fool,  that  which  thou 
sowest  b  cot  quickened,  except  it  die.  .  .  .  Behold,  I  show  you  a  mystery :  we  shall  not  all  sleep, 
but  we  shall  all  be  changed.'— Paul,  Cor.  ist  Ep.  chap.  xv. 

NOTE. 

It  may  be  well  for  readers  of  the  following  poem  to  dismiss  from  their  minds  all  recollection  ot 
the  Eddas,  Ewald's  Balder ^  Oehlenschl&ger's  Balder  han  Gode^  and  even  Mr.  Arnold's  Balder 
Dead.  With  the  hero  of  these  familiar  works  my  Balder  has  little  in  common ;  he  is  neither  the 
shadowy  god  of  the  Edda^  nor  the  colossal  hero  of  Ewald,  nor  the  good  principle  of  OehlenschlSger, 
nor  the  Homeric  demigod  of  Mr.  Arnold.  In  the  presentation  of  both  the  Father  and  Son,  I  have 
reverted  to  the  lines  of  the  most  primitive  mythol<^;y  :  discovering  in  the  one  the  northern  Messiah 
as  well  as  the  northern  Apollo,  in  the  other  (instead  of  the  degraded  Odin  of  later  superstition)  the 
Alfadur,  or  temporarily  omnipotent  godhead,  who,  despite  his  darker  features,  has  affinity  with  both 
the  Zeus  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  and  the  Jehovaih  of  the  Bible.  It  is  unnecessary,  however, 
further  to  explain  the  spirit  of  a  poem  which  each  competent  reader  will  interpret  in  his  own  way, 
and  which,  if  it  fulfils  its  purpose  at  all,  should  have  many  meanings  for  many  minds. 

A  portion  of  Balder  the  Beautiful  has  already  been  printed  in  the  pages  of  the  Contemporary 
Review, 


PROEM  TO . 

A  SONG  OF  A   DREAM. 

0  WHAT  is  this  cry  in  our  burning  ears. 
And  what  is  this  light  on  our  eyes,  dear 

love? 
The  cry  is  the  cry  of  tlie  rolling  years, 

As  they  break  on  the  sun-rock,  far  above  ; 
And  the  light  is  the  light  of  that  rock  of  gold 

As  it  bumeth  bright  in  a  starry  sea  ; 
And  the  cry  is  clearer  a  hundredfold, 

And  the  light  more  bright,  when  I  gaze 
on  thee. 
My  weak  eyes  dazzle  beneath  that  gleam, 

My  sad  ears  deafen  to  hear  that  cry : 

1  was  born  in  a  dream,  and  I  dwdl  in  a 

dream. 
And  I  go  in  a  dream  to  die  t 


O  whose  is  this  hand  on  my  forehead  bare. 

And  whose  are  these  eyes  that  look  in 
mine? 
The  hand  is  the  Earth's  soft  hand  of  air. 

The  eyes  are  the  Earth's — thro'  tears  they 
shine ; 
And  the  touch  of  the  hand  is  so  soft,  so  light. 

As  the  ray  of  the  blind  orbs  blesseth  me  ; 
But  the  touch  is  softest,  the  eyes  most  bright, 

When  I  sit  and  smile  by  the  side  of  thee. 
For  the  mortal  Mother's  blind  eyes  beam 

With  the  long-lost  love  of  a  life  gone  by, 
On  her  breast  I  woke  in  a  beauteous  dream, 

And  I  go  in  a  dream  to  die  1 


O  what  are  the  voices  around  my  way, 
And  what  are  these  shadows  that 
below? 


stir 
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Tlic  voices  of  waifs  in  a  world  astray, 

The  sliadow.->  of  souls  that  come  and  go. 
And  I  lu'ar  and  sec,  and  I  wonder  nwia*. 
For  their  fcaturt»s  arc  fair  and  strange  as 
mine. 
But  most  I  wonder  when  most  I  pore 
On  the  passionate  jXMce  of  this  face  of 
thine. 
W'e  walk  in  silence  by  wood  and  stream, 

Our  gaze  upturned  to  the  same  blue  sky  : 
We  move  in  a  dream,  and  we  love  in  a 
dream, 
And  we  go  in  our  dream  to  die  ! 


The  first,  with  a  flower  in  his  hand,  is 
Sleep; 
The  next,  with  a  star  on  his  brow,  is 
Death. 
We  fade  before  them  whene'er  they  come. 

(.\nd  never  single  those  spirits  be !) 
A  little  season  my  lips  are  dumb, 

But  I  waken  cwr, — and  look  for  thee. 
Yea,  ever  each  night  when  the  pale  Stan 
gleam 
And  the  mystical  Brethren  pass  me  by. 
Tliis  cloud  of  a  trance  comes  across  my 
dream, 
As  I  seem  in  my  dream  to  die  ! 


O  what  is  this  music  of  merry  bells, 

And  what  is  this  laughter  across  the  wold  ?    ^  '^^''}  '^^^^'^  ^^^^^'^^^'^t^l}^'. 
'Tis  the  mirth  of  a  market  tliat  buvs  and 
sells, 


And  what    arc   these    beautiful   under^ 
blooms  ? 


1  walk  thro'  Cities  of  silent  stone, 
And  the  public  plaees  alive  I  see  ; 

The  wicked  tiourish,  the  weary  groan, 
And  I  think  it  real,  till  I  turn  to  thee  1 

And  1  smile  to  answer  thine  eyes'  bright 
beam. 

For  1  know  all's  vision  that  darkens  by  : 

That  they  buy  in  a  dream,  and  they  sell  in 
a  dre;t:n, 
And  they  go  in  a  dre.ini  to  die. 

O  what  are  these  shai>es  on  their  llirones  of 
gold. 
And  what  are  those  clouds  around  their 
feet? 


•Tis  the  laughter  of  men  that  arc  counting    '^'^  8^*^  ^^  ^"^^  K'^  °^  '^*^  churchyard, 

gold.  '^^^v^^^' 

The  flowers  arc   flowers   on  the  quiet 

tombs. 

I  pluck  them  sofily,  and  bless  the  dead. 

Silently  o'er  tliem  I  Ix'nd  the  knei\ 

But  my  tcnderest  blessing  is  surely  s;iid, 

Tho'  my  tears  fall  fast,  when  I  turn  to 

thee. 

For  our  lips  are  tuned  to  the  same  sad 

theme, 

We  think  of  the  loveless  dead,  and  sigh ; 

Dark  is  the  shallow  across  our  dream. 

]' or  we  go  in  that  dream  to  die  1 

O  what  is  this  moaning  so  faint  and  low. 
And  wluit  is  tliis  cr)-ing  from  night  to 
morn  ? 


llie  shai^es  are  kings  with  their  hearts  clay-     xhe  moaning  is  that  of  the  souls  that  go. 
^^'  •  !      The  crving  is  that  of  the  souls  new-bom. 

The  clouds  are  armies  that  ever  meet ;         xhe  life-sea  jt^athers  with  stormy  calls. 
I  sec  the  flame  of  the  cnm..on  tire.  The  wind  blows  shrilly,  the  foam  flies 

1  hear  the  murdered  who  moan  '  Ah  nie ! ' —  f  j.j^ 

My  bosom  aches  with  its  bitter  ire,  ^he  great  wave  rises,  the  great  wave  falls. 

And  I  think  it  real,  till  I  turn  to  thee  I        |       j  ^^-^^  ^^  jt^  height  by  tho  side  of  thee  ! 

And  I  hear  thee  whisi)er,   'These  shapes     vviih  arms  outstretching  and  throats  that 

but  sr-em-  scream. 

They  are  but  visions  tliat  flash  and  fly. 


WTiilc  we  move  in  a  dream,  and  love  in  a 
dream, 
And  go  in  our  dream  to  die  ! ' 

O  what  arc  these  Spirits  that  o'er  us  creep. 


With  faces  tliat  flash  into  foam  and  fly. 
Our  Ix'ings  bn.-ak  in  the  light  of  a  dream. 
As  the  great  waves  gather  and  die. 

O  what  is  this  .S[iirlt  with  silvern  feet. 
His  bright  head  wmpt  in  a  saffron  veil? 
And  touch   our  eyelids  and  drink  our  '  Around  his  raiment  our  wild  arms  beat, 
breath  ?  I     We  cling  unto  them,  but  fi&int  and  fail 


Tlic  godi  an  brelhten.  Whcnxxt'i 
They  Ht  their  ihrinis  of  love  or  f» 
In  Grecian  woodt,  by  banVa  of  Nile 


And  our  beings  bum  with  Ihc  bcai 

themtr, 
For  he  sings  of  wonders  beyond  the  sk; 
Ofa  god-like  drcnm,  and  of  gods  in  adr 
Of  a  dream  thai  cnnnol  die  ! 

O  closer  creep  to  this  lircnsl  of  mine  ; 

We  rise,  wc  mingle,  wu  break,  dear  I 
A  space  on  the  crest  of  the  wave  we  shi 

With  light  and  music  and  minhwem 
Before  and  behind  us  (fear  not.  sweel ! 

Blackens  the  trough  of  the  surging  s 
A  little  moment  our  moulbs  may  meet. 

A  little  moment  I  cling  to  thee  ; 
On\vard  the  wonderful  waten  stream, 

Tis  vain  to  struggle,  'lis  vain  to  crv- 
We  wake  in  a  dream,  and  we  ache 


Andw 


in  a  dream,  and  die  I 


Bui  who  is 

this  other  with  hai 

r  of  flame. 

The  naked  feet,  and  the  rol 

M  of  white? 

A  Spirit,  t 

A  softer 

sriiile,  a  serenet  Hgbt. 

He  wraps 

lis  both  in  a  golden 

cloud. 

He  thrills  our  frames  with 

fire  divine. 

Our  souls 

ire  mingled,  our  hei 

irtsbeat  loud. 

My  breath  and  being  are  ble 

nt  with  thine: 

And   the 

sun-rock    flames 

with    a    flash 

Ai  Odin ;  He  whom  Ind  brought  fonh 
Halh  hii  pale  kiniinen  eui  uid  north ; 


And  the  starry  waves  have  a  stranger  cry — 
We  climb  to  the  crest  of  our  golden  dream. 
For  we  dream  that  we  cannot  die  1 


And  we  know  the  cry  of  the  rolling  years 
As  they  break  on  the  sun-rock  far  above  ; 

And  we  know  the  light  of  the  rock  of  gold. 
As  i1  buroeth  bright  in  a  starry  sea. 

And  the  glory  deepens  a  thousandfold 
Ai  I  name  the  immortal  gods  and  ihce  I 

We  shrink  together  beneath  that  gleam, 
We  cling  together  before  thai  cry : 

We  were  made  in  a  dream,  and  we  bdc  in 

And  if  death  be  a  dieam,  we  di^  I 


iny  for  Man. 
Kin  by  fate, 


■Mid  hdghn  thai  only  Thought  m 
They  come,  ihey  go :  ihey  an.  i 
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There  hlcni  with  his  growing 
The  leafand  the  flower. 

The  wind  lightly  blowing 
Its  halm  from  a&r. 

The  smile  of  the  sunshine, 
The  sob  of  the  sho«-cr.  . 

The  beam  of  the  moonshine. 


The, 


n  of  the : 


And  waving  of  wings. 
With  gifts  from  all  places 

Came  beautiful  things ; 
The  blush  from  the  blossom. 

The  bloom  from  the  com. 
Blent  into  his  bosom, 

£re  Balder  was  bom. 
As  a  rainbow  in  beai-en 

Was  woven  the  rune. 
The  colours  were  seven 

Host  dim  and  divine ; 
Thro'  regions  of  thunder 

With  white  rays  of  wonder 

Completing  the  sign. 
The  snow-star  was  gleaming 

Cold,  ^lenl,  and  clear. 
Its  bright  image  beaming 

Deep  down  in  the  mere  ; 
The  night  grew  profounder. 

The  earth  slept  fitrloin. 


lasxle  I  mace 
r-xv  Tna  uonp. 

r  t  -airix  ne  :iail  stipr: 
r^ie  •Titier  na  Atin^ 

'incnv^  "VfxitB  m  m  ibii'uuL 
Hie  'ni^**:Uiuds  ^rsn  'fitting 

TTui  *rfiii— larm  'wbkb  bpr^c 
!fo  -sTra  tinne  'nnmi  ^lee — 

ihe  ar  a  mc  iBad— 
7  kst  :nms{£  imunit  ler. 

3ku:)c  <aurrtxxr>  i  ?hesut — 
^if!  AW  loi, — stii!  leant  iut, — 

.Im  vrruT'  mil  Tom, 
-'fciiMP'<ilixmidRi»  die  ninirii  not; 

am  aaider  IPOS  Ixim. 

TTrtr,  !nii  Trim  rhe  Fuhw, 

SiB  wwirtcrl  iRinw. 
En  naims  vhem  pirns  fvfwr 

FcR-'rilje'l  inrt  .a5-*3TTivn  !, 
Ami  'hw  ^'rrit  -rtrs  v/!r»  inf.pimr 

Sru'Ji  ti.wn   :y  rii«  :ni:w. 

r  i  •i.ui.n  "At',  vhire  ^munil 
Willis  vhir'-vrniii:  v:r»  -v<srno(^ 

Th»nr  ~iim«mr  of  lujiuU 
>hc  tilt  rhirf;  •:r/n«.'n"rng; 

Durk,  tr-Mtimif.  -md  bo«¥  i  , 
But  vhenz  dit;  :«.Ggh3  thuikcn  -1 

A  bif'l  jan;^  :nt»  mcrn. — 

Ere  Boitiin*  *ij  born. 

Tbim  by  ih.i:  ;;''':::ii  •*a£«rr. 

Within  th»r  dirk  woods. 
T!ie  dawn  broke,  and  brought  her 

A  ajIimrri'.T  of  Sprinjf  ? 
'I  In-*  griy  g'-t.-v;  came  cr>in;j 

F  ir  o%cr  '.K'.*  flood?, 
'I  ho  Mack  '.rine  pass'd,  fl\ing 

With  s\'»'*  waftof  winjj. 
An«!  *%hen  thv  JTio^m's  silver 

\V.\>  sh«nl  OM  the  men.*. 
The  cr\-  of  th«*  culver 

W.js  ho:»rd  far  and  near, 
And  ihc  «.»«ls  to  «ich  other 

M.ivie  :\nsv*ers  forU)m. — 
And  >.l»«--  -.rui!»'i|,  ihe  svad  Mother, 

I, re  Kildcr  was  born. 


-Xmt  -He  icK  smiic  :f 


Jssat  :&pr  Tnrry'eif  -i 
Gi:if 


T^  -vinf-^t^  -vvrr  brewing 

All*  iiri  »»  tbc  void.— 
'«*"!ei  X  mat,  ire  her  pcDov 
L*?  Fzrx  r^ai  te^u 


.U  leiArs.5^  iz»d  cotd — 
Eat  "rat  -iarti  "r  strange  mocioa 

Wisitarrmf  arr'::iKl. 
And,  ae  urs  :c  Tiw  ocean 

Had  spur  w±i  shria  sound  ;— 
Wbea  ociiilT  Tpsprr-iginp 

Ar3se  ±e  r=d  caom. 
To  X  iGixzd  as  of  string 

Bngh£  Bilder  vias  bom! 


Hs  hair  was  as  golden 

As  IiiT-bearts  be. 
WTien,  sofilr  nsfoidesi. 

From  black  tarns  ther  rise.- 
The  lights  of  the  amre; 

The  shades  of  the  sea. 
Blent  into  the  pleasure 
Of  beantifiil  eyes  ; 
Like  the  aspen  that  lingers 

Where  waters  ran  fleet 
Was  the  touch  of  his  fingers. 

The  thrill  of  his  feet ; 
W^hite,  white  as  the  blossom 

That  blo^-s  on  the  thorn. 
On  Frea's  fair  bosom 

Bright  Balder  v«r*as  bom. 


/ 


^ 


While  soften'd  and  sadden *d 
With  love  shone  her  face, 
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Uplooking  he  gladden'd 

The  smile  of  the  sunshine. 

And  clung  to  her  breast, 

The  sob  of  the  shower, 

For  a  light  as  of  summer 

The  beam  of  the  moonshine. 

Swept  over  the  place, 

The  gleam  of  the  star. 

When  the  shining  new-comer 

'Mid  shining  of  faces 

Awoke  from  his  rest ! 

And  waving  of  wings. 

And  the  willow  and  alder 

With  gifts  from  all  places 

Thrill'd  out  unto  bloom, 

Came  beautiful  things  ; 

And  the  lilac  brought  Balder 

By  night-time  and  day-time 

Its  light  and  perfume, 

No  life  was  forlorn, 

While  the  merle  sable-suited 

'Twas  leaf-time,  'twas  May-time, 

Sang  merry  by  mom, 

And  Balder  was  bom. 

And  with  bill  of  gold  fluted 

That  Raider  was  born  ! 

Yet  the  spell  had  been  woven 

Long  ages  ago. 

At  the  notes  of  the  singer 

That  the  clouds  should  be  cloven, 

The  sun  glimmer  d  gay, 

The  Father  undone. 

And  touch'd  with  bright  finger 

When  the  light  of  the  sunshine, 

The  child  as  he  stirred  1 

The  white  of  the  snow, 

For  the  snow  from  the  moimtains 

And  the  starshine  and  moonshine, 

Was  melting  away, 

Were  mingled  in  one  ; 

And  the  sound  of  the  fountains 

Upleaping  was  heard ; 
And  the  black  soil  was  broken 

To  radiance  of  flowers, 
While  the  Bow  for  a  token 

Gleam'd  down  thro'  the  showers  ; 
Deep  imder  the  fallow 

Now  sprouted  the  com, 
And  swift  flash'd  the  swaliow. 

For  Balder  was  bom  I 

Yea,  again  up  in  heaven 

Was  rainbow'd  the  rune, 
And  the  colours  were  seven 
Most  dim  and  divine : 
Sweet  creatures  work'd  tmder 

The  sun  and  the  moon. 
Completing  the  wonder 

With  whisper  and  sign. 
With  eyes  brightly  gleaming 

The  squirrel  came  near. 
In  flocks  swam  the  lemming 

Across  the  great  mere. 
And  the  gold-speckled  spider 

Found  Frea  that  mom, 
And  was  busy  beside  her 

When  Balder  was  bom. 

And  with  him  came  waking 

The  leaf  and  the  flower, 
The  wind  lightly  shaking 
Its  balm  from  afar, 


When  the  wind  and  the  water, 

The  star  and  the  flower. 
Found  a  goddess,  and  brought  her 

Their  strength  for  a  dower ; 
Yea,  in  runes  it  was  written. 

With  letters  forlorn, 
That  the  gods  should  be  smitten 

When  Balder  was  bom. 

Then  roar'd  the  mad  tbimder 

From  regions  afar, 
And  the  world  darken'd  imder 

That  wrath  of  the  skies. 
But  the  new-bom,  upleaping 

As  bright  as  a  star. 
Awoke  from  his  sleeping 

With  love  in  his  ears  ; — 
And  the  dark  rain  ceased  falling. 

With  slow  silvern  thrills. 
And  the  cuckoo  came,  calling 

Aloud  on  the  hills. 
And  the  glad  Earth  uplifted 

Her  face  to  the  mom, 
And  past  the  storm  drifted, 

For  Balder  was  bom. 

...  In  the  sedge  of  the  river 
The  swan  makes  its  nest ; 

In  the  mere,  with  no  quiver. 
Stands  shadow'd  the  crane  ; 

Earth  happy  and  still  is. 
Peace  dwells  in  her  breast, 
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DntiklHubau  from  lix 
The  lamb  its  ibt  txieatSvw 

iJp^prm^  v-jtb  ZK>  otn; 
]>9t^  £D  fJUe  vocfd't  sLomSov 

Is  bom  tbe  tcwjoc  l«ar ; 
The  abb  axkd  ibe  alder« 

The  fiv*'€X»  «nd  iJtie  oc«s, 
AU  waited  Iw  Holder,— 

And  Bolder tf  bora! 

If. 
Hib  Okom  iu  AMi  Godhead. 

IjyvtSy  a.«  Ji;jtjt  and  \A^/!»^oaii  arc, 

And  g*nilie  »i  the  dew, 
A  nvhjte  ^od  btaiD>rf>\  as  a  star, 

I>tsep-t*ddcri,  HA'iia  grew. 

For  in  tlw;  tiroe  «hen  violeU  grow. 

And  l:^ds  itng  thro'  tbe  &hoift'ers, 
PaVr  Frea  left  tbe  child  belovr, 

Upon  a  bank  of  floKrerL 

And  J><:avenward  now  on  weary  feet 

'H)*;  mijftity  goddets  flics. 
And  kn»!<l'.'tfi  at  the  Failiier's  seat. 

And  gazeth  in  hi»  eyes. 

Around  her  in  those  sliadowy  halls 
'llic  great  gods  darkly  tread. 
•  Wh'fre  \h  thy  child  ? '  each  a>ld  voice  calls  ; 
Calmly  she  answercth.  '  Dead. 

♦  The  arrows  of  the  gods  are  keen, 

An  infant  s  heart  is  mild  ; 

Buried  within  the  forest  green, 

Now  slumbcrcth  my  child. 

•  The  robin  stnrwed  him  o'er  with  leaves, 

And  closed  his  eyes  of  blue, 
And  overhead  the  spider  weaves 
Her  rune  of  silk  and  dew/ 

I  ale  at  the  miglity  banquet  board 

The  Mother  sat  in  pain  : 
The  great  gods  smiling,  with  no  word, 

Drank  deep,  and  breathed  again.  .  .  . 

But  down  within  the  forest  dim 

Tlic  child  divine  lies  quick  I 
The  slanted  sunlight  comes  to  him 

Thro'  branches  woven  thick. 


^Incb  razipe  tbe  farwr?  frer  . 
Eadi  shape  tbal  Moans 


Looks  oo  IcxB  Bkaifk. 

Tbe  b|^  is  nidted  on  lis  i^K 

And  otk  his  eves  of  tfiae. 
And  from  tbe  «i^^Tin^<^  leai.'ga'  Ik  sras 

Tbe  sveetnes  of  xhe  dcvc. 

And  sknrly  like  aa  carsMKKs  xiuiA 
He  leanis  to  valk  and  nm — 

A  forest  form,  vitfa  i*iijri'i—  wud. 
He  wandezs  in  tbe 


And  now  be  knows  tbe  g^cai  bmwxbca 

And  sitteth  «itb  its  jaaa^^ 
And  of  tbeir  honev  takf  s  b^  A»w> 

Sucking  with  thirst  j  tos^ar. 

Around  him  as  be  comes  and  |pes 

There  clings  a  golden  mist. 
And  in  his  bright  hair  blooms  a  rose. 

And  a  bird  sings  on  his  VTist ! 

And  wheresoe'er  he  sets  his  feet 
Fair  ferns  and  flowers  spring. 

And  honeysuckles  scented  sweet 
Grow  where  his  fingers  dix^. 

He  calls,  and  wood-doves  at  tbe  cry 

Come  down  to  be  caress'd  ; 
Curl'd  in  his  arms  the  lynx  hiD  tici. 

Its  lips  against  his  breasL 

O  look  into  his  happy  eyes. 

As  lustrous  as  the  dew  ! 
A  liglit  like  running  water  lies 

Within  their  depths  of  blue ; 

And  there  the  white  cloud's  shadow  dim 
Stirs,  mirror'd  soft  and  gray. 

And  far  within  the  dream-dews  swim 
With  melancholy  ray. 

Ev'n  thus  in  beauteous  shape  he  grows. 
Unknown,  unseen,  unheard. 

And  night  by  night  he  takes  repose 
I  .ike  any  flower  or  bird. 
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He  drinks  the  balniy  breath  of  Earth, 

He  feels  the  light  and  rain. 
Till,  like  a  thing  of  mortal  binh. 

He  shares  her  peace  or  pain. 

A  wild  while  shape  with  vfondering  eyes 
He  walks  by  wood  and  stream, 

And  sofll)'  on  his  spirit  lies 
The  bunhen  of  a  dteam. 


And  now  the  wood  without  a  ^ound 

Hushes  its  leaves  in  dread  : 
Beamy  and  mystery  sunound 

Tlie  silence  of  his  Iread 

Quietly  as  a  moonbeam  creeps 
He  moves  from  place  10  place ; 

Soft  steals  the  starlight,  as  he  sleeps. 
To  breathe  upon  his  face^ 

The  ground  grows  green  beneath  his  feet, 
While,  trembling  on  Ihe  Item, 

The  pale  flowers  drink  again,  fall  Eweet, 
The  breath  he  draws  from  them. 

Now  brightly  gleams  the  sofi  green  sod, 

The  golden  seeds  are  sown ; 
O  pale  white  lily  or  a  god. 

Thou  standest  now  full  blown  1 
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Ftt«A  rs  THE  Wood, 
Blue  night    Along  the  lonely  foreit  way 

The  goddess,  mighty-limb'd  and  martile 

Tall  in  the  shadow  of  the  pines  Ihat  waved 
Their  black  arms  in  the  moonrise  overhead. 
Stole  silent-footed.  Round  her  naked  feet 
Tbe  dews  were  luminous,  and  Ihe  breath  of 

flowers 
Rose  from  the  scented  path  of  grass  and 

fern. 
And  all  was  stiller  than  B  maiden's  dream. 


From  grove  10  grove  she  went,  like  one  Ihat 

Each  shadow  of  Ihat  silent  for«sl  old. 
IS  she  went  the  tangled  light 
That  trembled  on  het    thro'    the   woven 

DUghS 

Grew  deeper  and  more  dewy,  until  at  last 
by  chilly  gleams  upon  Ihe  grass 
That  dawn  was  come.     Sdll  did  that  um- 
brage deep 

lain  in  dimness,  Iho'  afar  away 
The  hills  were  kindling  with  dull  blood-red 
fires; 

when  the  trumpet  of  the  day  was  blown 
m  Ihe  great  golden  gateways  of  the  sun. 
When  leaf  by  leaf  the  crimson  rose  o'  the 

Open'd,  and  leaf  by  leaf  illumed  in  turn 
Glitterd  Ihe  snowy  lily  of  the  north, 
Shelell  thesheltcrof  those  woods,  and  stood 
Under  tbe  shining  canopy  of  heaven. 

Belore  het  lay  a  vast  and  muquil  lake, 

And  wading  in  its  shallowi  silently 

Great  slojks  of  golden  white  and   light 

green  ctane» 
Slood  sentinel,  while  tar  as  eye  eould  see, 

I  the  wild  water-lily's  oiltd  leaves. 
Still  was  Ihal  place  as  sleep,  yet  evermore 
A  stir  amid  its  stillness  -.  for  behold. 
At  every  breath  of  the  warm  summer  wind 
Blown  on  the  beating  bosom  of  the  lake, 
The  white  swarms  of  the  new-bom  bly- 

A  pinch  of  gold-dust  In  the  heart  of  each, 
Rose  from  tbe  bubbling  depths,  and  open'd 

up. 
And  floated  luminous  with  cups  of  snow, 

II  fell  upon  the  immortal  mother's  brow 
Like  coolesi  morning  dew,  and  Iho'  she 

Beneath  the  open  arch  of  heaven,  (he  lighl 
Stole  thro'  the  gaiuc  ol  a  soft  summer  mist 
Most  gentle  and  subdued.     Then  while  she 

Close  10  the  rippling  shallows  sown  with 


Those  cranes  and  storks  ar 

head 

In  one  vast  cloud  of  flying  green  and  go 
And  from  the  under-heaven  innumcrabli 
The  Ulies  upward  10  the  surface  snow'd. 


e  her 
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Till  all  the  waters  glitter'd  gold  and  white ; 
And  lo  I  the  sun  swept  shining  up  the  east, 
And  thro'  the  cloud  of  birds,  and  on  the 

lake, 
Shot  sudden  rays  of  light  miraculous, — 
Until  the  goddess  veil'd  her  dazzled  eyes, 
And  with  the  heaving  whiteness  at  her  feet 
Her  bosom  heaved,  till  of  that  tremulous 

life 
She  seem'd  a  throbbing  part  I 

Tall  by  the  marge 
The  goddess  tower'd,  and  her  immortal  face 
Was  shining  as  anointed  ;  then  she  cried, 
'  Balder ! '  and  like  the  faint  cry  of  a  bird 
That  passeth  overhead,  the  sound  was  borne 
Between  the  burning  ether  and  the  earth. 
Then  once  again  she  called,  outstretching 

arms, 
'  Balder  ! '     Upon  her  face  the   summer 

light 
Ttembled  in  benediction,  while  the  voice 
Was  lifted  up  and  echoed  till  it  died 
Far  off  amid  the  forest  silences. 

A  space  she  paused,  smiling  and  listening, 
Gazing  upon  the  lilies  as  they  rose 
Large,  luminously  fair,  and  new-baptized  ; 
And  once  again  she  would  have  call'd  aloud. 
When  far  across  the  waters  suddenly 
There  shone  a  light  as  of  the  morning  star ; 
Which  coming  nearer  seem'd  as  some  bright 

bird 
Floating  amid  the  lilies  and  their  leaves. 
And  presently,  approaching  closer  still, 
Assumed  the  likeness  of  a  shining  shape, 
Who,  with  white  shoulders  from  the  waters 

reaching. 
And  sunlight  burning  on  his  golden  hair. 
Swam  like  a  swan.     Upon  his  naked  arms 
The  amber  light  was  melted,  while  they 

clove 
The  crystal  depths  and  softly  swept  aside 
The  glittering  lilies  and  their   clustering 

leaves ; 
And  on  the  forehead  of  him  burnt  serene 
A  light  as  of  a  pearl  more  wonderful 
Than  ever  from  the  crimson  seas  of  Ind 
Was  snatch'd  by  human  hand  ;  for  pearl  it 

seem'd, 
Tho'  blood-red,  and  as  lustrous  as  a  star. 
Him  ?'rca  bn\ilhless  watch'd,  for  all  the  air 
Was  golden  with  his  glory  as  he  came  ; 


And  o'er  his  head  the  tnid-doud  hoffo'd 

bright 
With  murmurs  deep  ;  and  thro'  the  lake  he 

swam 
With  arm-sweeps  swift,  till  in  the  shalkjvs 

bright, 
Still  dripping  from  the  kisses  of  the  waves. 
He  rose  erect  in  loveliness  divine. 
The  lustre  from  his  ivory  arms  and  limbs 
Stream'd  as  he  stood*  and  from  his  ydbv 

hair 
A  glory  rain'd  upon  his  neck  and  breast. 
While  burning  unextinguish'd  on  his  farov 
Shone  that  strange  star. 

Then  as  he  shining  rose, 
And  on  her  form  the  new  effulgence  fdl, 
The  goddess,  with  her  face  beatified. 
Yet  gentle  as  a  mortal  mother's,  cried 
'  Balder  I  my  Balder  1  '—and  while  from  all 

the  woods. 
And  ^m  the  waters  wide,  and  from  the  air 
Still  rainbow'd  with  the  flashing  fi^ht  of 

birds. 
Innumerable  echoes  answer'd,  •  Balder !  '— 
Clad  in  his  gentle  godhead  Balder  stood. 
Bright,  beautiful,  and  palpably  divine. 

II. 
The  Shadow  in  the  Wood. 

'  Mother  I '  he  said,  and  on  that  mother's 

face 
Fixing  the  brightness  of  his  starry  eyes. 
He  kiss'd  her,  smiling.   E'en  as  sunlight  falls 
Upon  the  whiteness  of  some  western  cloud. 
Irradiating  and  illuming  it. 
His  beauty  smote  her  sadness  :  silently 
She  trembled  ;  and  her  large  immortal  (»fos 
Were  raised  to  heaven.     For  a  space  she 

stood 
O'er-master'd  by  that  splendour,  but  at  last. 
While  softly  from  her  forehead  and  her 

cheeks 
The  loving  rapture  ebb'd,  and  once  again 
Her  lace  grew  alabaster  calm  and  cold. 
Her  soul  found  speech. 

'  O  Balder  I  best  beloved  I 
God  of  the  sunlight  and  the  summer  stars, 
White  Shepherd  of  the  gentle  beasts  and 

birds. 
Benign-eyed  watcher  of  all  beauteous  things. 
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Thou  know'st  me  1  thou  rememberest !  thou 

art  here, 
Supreme,  a  god,  my  Son  ! — ^Within  thine 

eyes 
Immortal  innocence  and  mortal  peace 
Are  blent  to  love  and  gentleness  divine ; 
And  tho*  I  left  thee  in  these  woods  a  babe, 
Fair  and  unconscious  as  a  fallen  flower. 
And  tho'  I  have  not  watch'd  thy  beauty  grow, 
I  come  again  to  seek  ihee,  and  behold 
Thou  know'st  me— thou  rememberest !  thou 

art  here, 
Supreme,  a  god,  my  Son  !     Blest  be  those 

powers 
To  whose  lone  keeping  I  committed  thee  ! 
The  heavens  have  shone  upon  thee,  and 

the  boughs 
Have  curtain'd  thee  for  slumber,  and  the 

rain 
Hath  smooth'd    thy  soft   limbs  with  its 

silvern  fingers, 
And  gently  ministrant  to  thee  have  been 
The  starlight  and  the  moonlight  and  the 

dew. 
And  in  their  seasons  all  the  forest  flowers  ; 
And  from  the  crimson  of  divine  deep  dawns 
And  from  the  flush  of  setting  suns,  thy 

cheeks 
Have  gather'd  such  a  splendour  as  appals 
The  vision,  even  mine.     Balder  !  beloved  ! 
Speak  to  *me !  tell  me  how  thy  soul  hath 

fared 
Alone  so  long  in  these  green  solitudes.' 

She  ceased,  and  Balder  smiled  again,  and 

took 
Her  hand  and  held  it  as  he  answer'd  her ; 
And  ne'er  was  sound  of  falling  summer 

showers 
On  boughs  with  lilac  laden  and  with  rose, 
Or  cuckoo-cries  o'er  emerald  uplands  heard, 
Or  musical  murmurs  of  dark  summer  dawns, 
More   sweet    than    Balder's    voice.      'O 

Mother,  Mother,' 
It  answer'd,  '  when  I  saw  thee  from  afar, 
Silent,  stone-still,  with  shadow  at  thy  feet, 
I  knew  thee  well,  for  nightly  evermore 
I  have  seen  thy  shape  in  sleep.'    And  while 

the  face 
Of  the  great  goddess  kindled  once  again 
With  its  maternal  love  ineffable, 
He  added,    'Thou  shalt  read  me  all  my 

dream  I 


For  in  a  dream  here  have  I  grown  and 

thriven, 
With  such  dim  rapture  as  those  lilies  feel 
Awakening  and  uprising  mystically 
From  darkness  to  the  brightness  of  the  air  ; 
And  growing  in  a  dream  I  have  beheld 
All  things  grow  gladder  with  me,  sun  and 

star. 
Strange  fronds,  and  all  the  wonders  of  the 

wood ; 
Till  round  me,  with  me,  soul  and  part  of 

me, 
This  world  hath  kindled  like  an  opening 

rose. 
And  happy  had  I  been  as  any  bird 
Singing  fiUl-throated  in  the  summer  light, 
But  for  some  dark  and  broken  images 
Which  come  to  me  in  sleep— yea  come 

each  night 
When  from  the  starlight  and  the  silvern 

moon 
I  fade  with  closed  eyes.     But  thou  art  here. 
And  in  the  love  of  thy  celestial  looks 
I  read  the  answer  to  the  mystery 
Of  my  dim  earthly  being.' 

As  he  spake. 
Across  the  goddess'  face  and  thro'  her  frame 
There  pass'd  the  wind  of  an  old  prophecy, 
Bending  her  downward  as  a  storm-swept 

bough. 
'  In  sleep  I  what  shapes  have  come  to  thee 

in  sleep  ? ' 
She  cried,  and  Balder-  answer'd,  '  It  were 

long 
To  tell  thee  all,  my  Mother  !  but  meseems 
I  have  dream'd  nightly  of  mysterious  forms 
White-brow'd  like  thee  and  very  beautiful — 
Strange  spirits,  each  more  bright  than  is  a 

star. 
In  robes  of  linen  and  of  whitest  wool, 
And  some  all  raimentless  as  leaf  or  flower. 
And  in  their  nakedness  the  more  divine.' 
Then  Frea  smiled  and  answer'd,  '  That  is 

well— 
These,  Balder,  are  thy  sisters  and  my  kin. 
Less  beautiful  than  thou,  yet  very  fair.' 
And  Balder  said,  '  Ofttimes  mine  eyes  have 

seen 
Great  shapes  caparison'd  in  burning  gold. 
Tall  as  the  tallest  pine  within  these  woods. 
Who  flash'd  red  brands  together,  or  upheld 
Bright  cnps  of  ruby,  gazing  on  each  other !  * 

FFa 
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And  FYea  smUed  and  said,  'That  too  is 

wen— 
lliose,  Balder,  are  thy  bretliren  and  thy 

peers, 
Great  gods,   yet  less  than  thou.'     Then 

Balder's  voice 
Sank  lower,  saying,  'Three  times  in  my 

sleep 
I  have  seen  my  Father  1 ' 

Frea's  cheek  was  blanch'd, 
And  pressing  one  white  hand  upon  her 

heart, 
'  How  seem'd  he  in  thy  sleep? '  the  goddess 

sigh'd, 
'  Frown'd  he  or  smiled  he?  speak  1'    And 

Balder  said, 
In  solemn  whispers,  sinking  ever  lower, 
'  My  soul  perceived  a  darkness  and  a  sound 
Of  many  voices  wailing,  and  I  seem'd 
As  one  that  drifts  upon  a  sunless  water, 
Amid  the  washing  of  a  weary  rain — 
Wet  were  my  locks  and  dripping,  and  my 

limbs 
Hung  heavily  as  lead— while  wave  by  wave 
I  floated  to  some  vapour-shrouded  shore. 
At  last,  wash'd  in  upon  the  slippery  weeds, 
I  saw  before  me  on  a  mountain  top 
One  brooding  like  a  cloud  ;  and  as  a  cloud 
At  first  he  seem'd,  yet  ever  as  I  look'd 
Grew  shapen  to  an  image  terrible. 
With  eyes  elemal  gazing  down  at  mine. 
And  as  I  rose  a  voice  came  from  the  cloud 
Like  far-off  muffled  thunder,  crying  "  Balder! 
Come  hither,  my  son  Balder  I " — when  in 

fear 
I  scream'd  and  woke,  and  saw  the  daylight 

dance 
Golden  upon  the  forests  and  the  meres.' 

He  ceased  ;  and  utter  pity  fill'd  his  soul 
To  see  across  his  beauteous  Mother's  face 
The  scorching  of  unutterable  pain  ; 
Then  thrice  the  troubled  goddess  raised  her 

eyes 
And  gazed  up  northward  where  the  rose-red 

shafts 
Of  dawn  were  trembling  on  the  cloud-capt 

towers 
Of  Asgard  ;  thrice  the  sorrow  mastcr'd  her ; 
But  soon  her  strong  soul  conquerd,  and 

she  forced 
A  strange  sad  look  of  calm.     'If  that  be  all. 


Take  courage — and  I  do  conjure  thee  nov. 
Fear  not  thy  Father.     If  that  Father  ever 
Hath  cheri^'d  dread  of  thee,  the  totdiaai 
Of  thy  completed  godhead  shall  disarm 
His  wrath,— yea,  win  his  love/    Her  genfle 

hand 
Clasp' d  his  with  more  than  mortal  tenda<> 

ness. 
And  in  his  eyes  she  gazed  again  and  drai^ 
The  solace  of  his  beauty  while  the  dawn 
Encrimson'd  both  and  all  the  heavens  aad 

air. 
But  Balder  trembled  shrinking  to  her  side. 
And  cried,  with  quick  eyes  glancing  all 

around, 
'  Mother,  that  is  not  all  1' 

'  O  speak  no  mare.' 
The  goddess  said,  'if  aught  else  terrible 
Thine  eyes  have  vision'd  or  thy  sense  hath 

droim'd. 
Speak,    speak,    no    more  1  *    but     Balder 

answer'd,  '  Mother ! 
A  weight  is  on  my  heart,  and  I  must  speaL 
Last  night  I  drcam'd  the  strangest  dream 

of  dreams  ! 
Methought    I    in    the  summer  woodland 

walk'd 
And  pluck'd  white  daffodils  and  ponses 

blue, 
And  as  I  went  I  sang  such  songs  as  sing 
The  spirits  of  the  forest  and  the  stream  ; 
And  presently  the  golden  light  went  in, 
But  balmy  darkness  follow'd,  for  the  rain 
Patter'd  with  diamond  dews  innumerable 
On  the  green  roof  of  umbrage  overhead. 
I  stood  and  waited,  listening.     Then  me- 
thought 
I  heard  a  voice  from  far  away — thy  voice 
It  seem'd,  my  Mother— murmur  three  times 

"  Balder  1 " 
And  as  it  ceased,  there  pierced  the  livood's 

green  heart 
A  shriek  so  sharp  and  shrill  that  all  my 

blood 
Tum'd  cold  to  listen  1    Suddenly  I  felt 
My  brow  was  damp  with  chilly  drops  of 

rain. 
And  looking  up  I  saw  that  every  leaf 
Had  wither'd  from  the  branches  o\'eilicad. 
Leaving    them    black    against    a    sunlc:^ 

heaven 
Of  dark  and  dreary  gray.    Again  I  heard 
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Thy  voice  moan  "  Balder,"  and  melhought 

the  boughs 
Toss'd  their  wild  arms  above  and  echoed 

"Balder," 
When  lo,  the  black  and  miserable  rain 
Came  slower  and  slower,  wavering  through 

the  dark, 
Till  every  drop  was  as  a  flake  of  white 
Falling  upon  the  ground  as  light  as  wool ! 
And  terror  seized  me,  and  I  felt  my  heart 
Cold  as  a  stone,  and  from  my  hands  the 

flowers 
Dropt,  wither'd,  with  that  whiteness  on  the 

ground. 
I  tried  to  stir,  and  could  not  stir  ;  I  sought 
To  shake  the  chilly  flakes  from  off  my  neck, 
But  could  not ;  and  each  time  I  sought  to 

cry. 
My  cries  were  frozen  in  my  throat.     Now 

mark ! 
O  mark,  my  mother,  for  these  things  are 

strange ! 
As  thus  I  stood,  mine  eyes  were  'ware  of 

One, 
A  Shape  with  shadowy  arms  outspread  like 

wings, 
Which,  hovering  o'er  me  even  as  a  hawk, 
Fix'd  on  my  face  its  fatal  luminous  eyes. 
O  Mother,  that  ^^'an  shape !  The  forest  holds, 
In  form  of  beast  or  bird  or  glittering  snake. 
No  likeness  of  its  awful  lineaments  I 
For  ever  as  its  features  seem'd  to  take 
Clearness  and  semblance,   they  did  fade 

away 
Into  a  swooning  dimness ;  and  it  seem'd 
Now  shapen  and  now  shapel^s,  blowing 

amid 
The  wonder  of  that  wan  and  sunless  shower. 
Yet  ever  as  I  gazed  it  gazed  again. 
And  ever  circling  nearer  seem'd  in  act 
To  swoop  upon  me  with  cold  claws  and 

clutch 
The  heart  that  flutter'd  wildly  in  my  breast 
At  last  that  look  became  too  much  to  bear : 
Answering  at  last  thy  scream,  I  scream'd 

aloud; 
And  as  I  scream'd,  I  woke — and  saw  again 
The  sunlight  on  the  forests  and  the  meres.' 

Now  ev'n  as  Balder  spake  the  goddess'  face 
Was  like  a  shrouded  woman's  :  once  again 
She  gazed  at  heaven,  and  her  eyes  were 
glazed 


With  agony  and  despair,  for  now  she  knew 
That  shape  which  Balder  had  beheld  in 

dream 
Was  he  whom  mortal  man  have  christen'd 

Death. 
At  last  she  spake,  and  all  her  proud  soul 

flash'd. 
Rebuking  its  own  terror.     '  Unto  all. 
Yea  even  unto  gods  upon  their  thrones. 
Such  shadows  come  in  sleep ;  thy  Father 

even 
Hath  had  his  visions,  and  I  too  have  mine  ; 
But  be  of  comfort  since  thou  art  my  Son, 
For  he  who  hover'd  o'er  thee  in  thy  dream 
Is  impotent  against  the  strength  of  gods. 
Haunter  is  he  of  this  sad  nether  sphere. 
And  on  the  little  life  of  bird  and  beast. 
And  on  the  life  of  flowers  and  falling  leaves, 
His  breath  comes  chill,  but  to  the  Shapes 

divine 
He  is  as  wind  that  bloweth  afar  below 
The  silence  of  the  peaks.* 

Ev'n  as  she  spake. 
On  her  bright  Balder  gazed  not,  but  with 

eyes 
Fix'd  as  in  fascination,  cried  aloud 
•  Look  t  look  t ' — and  pointed. 

Close  to  that  bright  spot 
Whereon  they  stood  in  the  full  flame  of 

day, 
The  forest  open'd,  flashing  green  and  gold. 
Sparkling  with  quick  and  rapturous  thrill  of 

leaves 
And  rainbow-flush  of  flowers.     Upon  a 

bough 
That  reach'd  its  heavy-laden  emerald  arm 
Into  the  summer  light  beyond  the  shade. 
There   dung,    with    panting   breast   and 

fluttering  wings, 
A  trembling  ringdove  whose  soft  irisM  eyes 
Were  fix'd  like  Balder's  on  some  shape  of 

dread 
Just  visible  in  the  shadow,  lying  low 
Under  the  scented  umbrage  of  the  wood. 
A  Form,  yet  indistinct  as  the  green  sheen  ; 
A  Face,  yet  featureless  ;  a  head  with  eyes 
Now  faint  as  drops  of  dew,  now  strangely 

bright 
As  lustrous  gems.    Crouch'd  on  the  under- 

grass. 
It  watch'd  in  serpent  fashion  every  thrill 
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Of  that  bright  bird  ;  while  all  arooncL  the 

air 
Was  mad  and  merry  with  the  sammer  song 
Of  choirs  that  sat  alive  on  leafy  boughs, 
Singing  aloud  1 

llien  came  a  hush,  wherein 
Every  faint  pulse  of  life  in  those  great 

woods 
Wai  heard  to  beat ;  and  then  the  fated 

bhd 
Cooiiig  and  quivering  fluttered  from  the 

botigh, 
And  'mid  the  summer  sheen  beyond  the 

shade, 
With  one  last  dying  tremor  of  the  wings, 
Lay  stricken  still.  .  .  .  Among  the  darken- 
ing leaves 
There  was  a  stir,  as  creeping  thro'  the 

gloom, 
Scarce  visible,  fixing  eyes  on    that  dead 

dove, 
Forth  from  his  lair  the  form  began  to  crawl. 
And  Balder  sicken'd,  and  his  sense  grew 

cold. 
But  with  a  (luccnly  gesture  Frea  rose. 
And  pointed  with  her  white  imperious  hand 
Into  the  forest.     Suddenly  the  shape 
Was  'ware  of  that  pale  goddess  and  her 

son 
More  beauteous  and  insufferably  bright. 
A  moment  in  the  dimness  of  his  lair 
He  paused,  uprcaring,  as  in  act  to  spring, 
A  he^d  half  human,  with  a  serpent's  eyes  ; 
Then,  conscious  of  some  presence  that  he 

feared, 
All  swift  and  silent,  like  a  startled  snake. 
He  faded  back  into  the  shadowy  woods. 

II. 
Full  Godhead. 

O  whither  are  they  wending  side  by  side 

Thro'  that  green  forest  wide  ? 
Down  the  deep  dingles,  amid  ferns  and 
flowers. 

They  wander  hours  and  hours. 
Bright-locl'd,  with  limbs  of  alabaster  while. 

Now  gloaming  in  the  light. 
Now  'mong  the  dusky  umbrage  of  the  glade 

I^eep'ninR  to  amber  shade. 
Their  eyes  on  one  another,  whither  away 

Do  these  Immortals  stray  ? 


She  murmurs,  '  TbcMi  shah  maik  al  tl*p 
that  be; 
The  rivers  and  the  sea. 
The  mountains  that  for  ever  cnmscn'die 

Against  the  arctic  sky. 
The  meteors  that  across  the  pale  pokfii 

Strangely  illuming^  it  ; 
And  thou  shalt  look  on  gods,  thy  kiD  at 
mine. 
Since  thou  too  art  divine.' 
Divine !— The  forest  glimmers  where  befos 

To  crimson  and  to  rose  ! 
And  wheresoe'er  be  comes  no  creature  fess; 

Each  lingers,  sees,  and  bears. 
The  boughs  bend  down  to  touch  his  fSkn 
hair; 
Around  his  white  feet  bare 
The  grass  waves  amorous  ;  on  his  shodder 
white 
The  singing  birds  alight. 
Singing  the  sweeter ;  and  in  spaces  dor 

The  brown-e)'ed  dappled  deer 
With  tremulous  ear  and  tail  aixmnd  hia 
stand. 
Licking  his  outstretch 'd  hand 
With  warm  rough  tongues.     He  sings— oil 
things  around 
Are  hasbt  to  hear  the  sound  I 
He  smiles— all  things  are  smiling— wood 
and  stream 
With  some  new  glory  gleam. 
Dark  branches  blossom,  and  the  greensward 
nigh 
Is  sunnier  than  the  sky  I 

She  murmurs,  '  They  have  cherish'd  thee 
indeed. 
In  answer  to  thy  need. 
Ere  thou  wast  bom,  into  thy  veins  they 
grew, 
Earth,  sunlight,  air,  and  dew. 
The  flower,  the  leaf,  star's  glimmer  and 
bird's  song ; 
And  these  have  made  thee  strong 
With  other  strength  than  ours ;  for  ne'er 
till  now. 
On  any  immortal  brow 
Have  I  beheld  such  living  splendour  shine 

As  lies  this  hour  on  thine. 
O  sunbeam  of  the  gods  !  O  fairer  far 

Than  ev'n  Immortals  are  I 
Divinest,  gentlest,  by  the  glad  Earth  given 
To  be  a  lamp  in  heaven !  * 
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Divine! — The   boughs  shook  down  their 
shafts  of  green 
And  gleam'd  to  golden  sheen  ; 
The  silvern  snake  stole  from  the  dark  tree- 
root 
And  twined  round  Balder's  foot 
"With  happy  eyes ;  the  tiger-moth  and  bee 

About  him  hover' d  free  ; 
With  yellow  aureole  his  head  was  crown'd, 

And  his  bright  body  around 
There  swara  a  robe  of  simshine  scented 
sweet, 
Clothing  him  head  to  feet 

She  crieth,  •  Could  the  Father  see  thee  there, 

While  on  thy  silken  hair 
The  soft  light  trembles  like  a  shining  hand! 

Couldst  thou  before  him  stand, 
Flowers  round  thy  feet,  a  dove  upon  thy 
wrist, 
Earth-blest  and  heaven-kist, 
Would  he  not  smile?  would  he  not  scorn 
full  soon 
The  wearily  woven  rune 
Which  said  that  sorrow  should  be  bom 
when  thou 
Didst  break  with  orient  brow 
The  night-cloud  of  the  Earth  ?  O  Son  I  my 
Son  ! 
The  crimson  thread  is  spim, 
The  snow-white  bud  is  blown,  and  now, 
behold  ! 
The  branch  with  fruit  of  gold 
Hath  grown  full  straight  and  swings  i'  the 
summer  shine 
Ineffably  divine.' 

He  questions,    'Whither  go  we?'  She 
replies, 
'  To  that  dim  Land  which  lies 
Ev'n  as  a  doud  around  the  Father's  feet  1 ' 

He  smiles,  his  pulses  beat 
With  brighter  rapture.     '  Shall  mine  eyes 
then  see 
My  Father  ?  *  crieth  he  ; 
•  Where  dwells  he?  and  my  brethren,  where 
dwell  they?' 
She  answereth,  •  Far  away  ! ' 
Then,  her  face  darken'd  by  some  dreamy 
dread. 
She  moves  with  sadder  tread. 

The  shadows  grow  around  them  as  they  stray 
From  glade  to  glade ;  their  way 


Winds  still  'mong  flowers  and  leaves,  where 
day  and  night, 
Both  sleepless  and  both  bright, 
One  golden  and  one  silvern,  come  and  go. 

Nor,  when  dark  twilights  sow 
Their  asphodels  in  the  broad  fields  of  blue, 

And  a  cold  summer  dew 
Gleams  on  the  grass,  and  moths  with  fiery 
eyes 
Flit,  and  the  night-jar  cries. 
Doth  Balder  glimmer  less  divine.  Ah,  nay  1 

Dim  things  that  know  not  day 
Find  him  and  love  him  ;  drinking  his  pure 
breath 
The  white  owl  hovereth  ; 
About  his  footprints  in  the  faint  moon-ray 

Wild  lynxes  leap  and  play  ; 
The  ringdoves  on  the  branches  brood ;  meek 
hares 
Creep  from  their  grassy  lairs 
To  look  upon  him.     So  he  goeth  by 

Of  all  things  that  descry 
Beloved,  and  missed ;  aroimd  him  like  a 
veil 
The  moonbeams  cluster  pale, 
And  all  the  eyes  of  heaven  with  soft  dews 
swim, 
As  they  gaze  down  on  him. 

But  now  they  leave  the  mighty  woods,  and 
pass 
Thro'  valleys  of  deep  grass. 
Sprinkled  with  saxifrage  and  tormentH  ; 

And  many  a  mountain  rill 
Leaps  by  them,  singing.    Far  away,  on 
high, 
They  mark  against  the  sky 
Blue-shadow'd    mountains   crown'd    with 
sparkling  snow  ; 
And  thitherward  they  go. 

Thro'  lonely  mountain  valleys   in  whose 
breast 
The  white  grouse  makes  its  nest, 
And  where  in  circles  wheel  the  goshawk 
keen 
And  fleet-wing'd  peregrine ; 
Past  torrents  gashing  the  dark  heathery 
height 
With  gleams  of  hoary  white, 
Their  shining  feet  now  fall,  and  where  they 
fare 
Faint  rainbows  fill  the  air 
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But  whu  is  this  he  ind.::h  on  his  way. 
Here,  whexe  the  golden  ray 
Falieth  on  sands  neath  crimson  crags  that 
rise 
DoLrk  gainst  the  great  blue  skies? 
WTsat  is  this  shape  ihai,  breathing  soft  and 
d«p. 
Lies  on  its  side  asleep. 

A*l  «vtst  ;t?  rr-;,p?.  creanx-)»hite  and  set    Here  on  the  strand  where  drifted  sea-weeds 
wirtt  sSfv'js  I  ding? 

A  «fcv«TT  munmxr  jveOs*  |         Is  it  some  ocean  thing. 
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■  Crept  from  the  emerald  darkness  of  the  brine 

■  To  bask  i'  the  summer  shine  ? 

A    Is  it  some  gentle  monster  whose  green  home 

Lies  far  below  the  foam  ? 
I     Softly  he  sleeps,  while  on  his  closM  eyes 
r  The  summer  sunlight  lies  ; 

Around  his  face,  that  seemeth  wildly  fair, 

Hang  tawny  locks  of  hair, 
On  dusky  shoulders  falling  loosely  down ; 

And  lo,  his  cheeks  are  brown 
With  kisses  of  the  sun,  and  round  his  limbs 

A  light  Uke  amber  swims 
Divinely  clear ;  and  by  his  side  is  thrown 

A  spear  of  walrus-bone, 
A  bear-skin  blanket,  and  a  seal-hide  thong ; 

So  sleeps  he,  brown  and  strong  ; 
And  nought  that  lieth  upon  land  or  sea 

Seemeth  more  strange  than  he, 
Like  some  wild  birth  of  ocean  wash'd  to 
land. 

And  cast  upon  the  sand 
With  many  a  drifting  weed  and  waif  beside. 

•  O  Mother ! '  Balder  cried, 
Suddenly  falling  on  his  bended  knee, 

'  What  shape  is  this  I  see  ? 
It  sleeps — it  breathes— it  lives  ! '    And  Frea 
said, 
Scarce  turning  her  proud  head, 
'  It  is  a  mortal  man  not  worth  thy  care  I 

Ev'n  as  the  birds  of  the  air 
They  are  bom,  they  gladden,  and  they  come 
and  go.' 
But  Balder,  stooping  low, 
Passing  soft  fingers  o'er  the  sleeper's  side. 

And  smiling  sweetly,  cried, 
'Awake,  awake!'    and   gently  from   the 
strand 
He  raised  one  strong  brown  hand. 
'  Hush  ! '  said  the  pallid  goddess,  sighing 
deep, 
'  Lest  he  awake  from  sleep. 
And  touch  him  not,  lest  from  his  mortal 
breath 
Thou  know'st  the  taint  of  Death.' 
'  Death  1 '  Balder  echoed  with  a  quick  sharp 
pain; 
And  Frea  spake  again, 
'  Nought  on  this  nether  sphere  which  foster'd 
thee, 
But  drinks  mortality ; 
Fade  not  the  leaf,  the  lily,  and  the  rose  ? 
Yea,  and  the  oak-tree  knows 


Only  its  season  ; — in  their  seasons  all 

Are  fashion'd,  fade,  and  fall— 
Birds  on  the  boughs,  and  beasts  within  the 
brake. 
Yea,  ev'n  the  hawk  and  snake. 
Are  bom  to  perish ;  and  this  creature  shares 

An  earthly  lot  like  theirs.' 
She  paused ;   for  suddenly  in  the  bright 
sun-ray 
God  Balder's  cheeks  gprew  gray 
And  simken — his  eyes  dim  ; — a  moment's 
space 
Across  his  troubled  face 
Pass'd  darkness.    Frea  quail'd.    A  moment 
more. 
And  that  strange  shade  pass'd  o'er, 
And  Balder's  looks  again  grew  beautifiiL 

O'erhead,  as  white  as  wool, 
The  calm  clouds  melted  in  the  burning 
blue; 
Beneath,  the  great  seas  grew 
Stiller  and  calmer,  while  the  immortal  one 

Stood  dreaming  in  the  sun. 
On  that  dark  sleeper  fixing   eyes  grown 
bright 
With  heavenly  love  and  light 

'  O  come ! '  the  goddess  cried,  and  took  his 
hand. 

Along  the  shining  strand 
They  pass'd,  but  evermore  god  Balder's  face 

Tum'd  backward  to  the  place 
Where  he  had  left  the  weary  wight  asleep. 

Then,  as  beside  the  Deep 
They  wander'd  slowly  onwardr  Frea  told 

Strange  tales  and  legends  old 
Of  living  men,  and  how  they  came  to  be. 

And  how  they  bend  the  knee 
To  gods  they  know  not,  till  beneath  the  sua 

They  die,  and  all  is  done. 

And  ever  her  finger  pointed  as  she  spoke 

To  wreaths  of  light-blue  smoke 
Upcurliiig  heavenward  o'er  the  sleeping  seas 

From  fishing  villages. 
Love  in  his  heart  and  wonder  on  his  brow, 

Bright  Balder  hearken'd  now 
In  silence.    '  Far  beyond  those  lonely  woods 

And  these  sea-solitudes. 
Peopling  the  dark  Earth,  living  forms  like 
these 

Gather  as  thick  as  bees :— 
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Shapen  like  gods,  yet  perishable ;  bom 

For  ever  night  and  mom. 
And  night  and  mom  for  ever  vanishing. 

An  old  dark  doom  doth  cling 
Around  them  and  all  kindred  things  that 
bloom 

Out  of  the  green  world's  womb. 
Heed  them  not  thou  t  To  gods  they  are  no 
more 

Than  singing  birds  that  soar 
A  little  flight,  and  fall.    Tho'  for  a  space, 

Rear'd  in  a  lowly  place, 
Thou  hast  known,  as  mortals  know,  Earth's 
shade  and  shine, 

Another  lot  is  thine  ! — 
To  sit  among  the  gods,  on  heights  supreme. 

Beyond  Man's  guess  or  dream  I ' 


III. 

THE  HEAVENWARD 
JOURNEY. 

I. 
The  Goddesses. 

There  is  a  valley  by  the  northern  sea, 
O'ershadow'd  softly  by  eternal  hills 
And  canopied  by  the  ethereal  blue. 
Above  it  silently  for  ever  gleam 
Cold  peaks  of  ice  and  snow,  and  over  these 
The  wind  goes,  and  the  shadows  of  the 

wind; 
While  far  below,  the  hollows  of  the  vale 
Are  strewn  most  deep  with  heather  and  with 

thyme, 
And  weeping  willows  hang  their  silken  hair 
O'er  dusky  tarns  with  summer  lilies  sown  ; 
And   from    these  tarns  smooth  tracts  of 

greensward  slope 
Until  they  blend  with  silvern  sands  that  kiss 
The  foam-while  lips  of  the  still  sleeping  sea. 

Into  that  valley  by  a  secret  way. 
The  goddess  guided  her  immortal  son. 
Long  had  they  wander'd,  o'er  the  realms  of 

snow, 
Thro'  forests  vast,  down  desolate  ravines  ; 
And  still,  where'er  they  stept,  before  their 

feet 
A  wind  of  brightness  like  a  river  ran. 
And  rippled  softly  into  grass  and  flowers,— 


So  that  they  walked  oa  rainbows  with  no 

rain. 
And  under  heavoi  made  hea^ren  beoolb 

their  feet 
At  last  their  path  wound  upward.  wUe 

again 
They  trod  the  white  snows  of  the  topooi 

peaks, 
And  saw  beneath  them,  faint  and  far  avsfi 
The  secret  valley  :  purple  woods  of  pine. 
Crags  of  wild  umbrage  lit  bj  flashing  fails. 
Smooth  emerald  lawns ;   and  beyond  aH 

the  sea. 

And  lo !  as  Balder  gazed,  that  valley  fair 
Grew  fairer— on  its  sleep  his  brightness  fcO 
As  benediction — and  in  saflfron  light 
It  swam  below  him  like  a  sunset  cloud. 
Down  from  the  lonely  heights  whereon  he 

stood 
A  snow-white  cataract,  like  a  naked  god 
'\^th  plumes  of  silver  pltmging  from  a  podc 
Into  a  purple  ocean,  headlong  flash'd ; 
Then,  lost  among  the  dark  green  pine-tree 

tops, 
Sounded  unseen,  mingling  its  far-off  voice 
With  the  deep  murmur  of  the  wind-swept 

boughs. 
From  rocky  shelf  to  shelf,  with  golden  moss 
Enwrought  and  fringed  with  dwarf  willow 

trees, 
They  now  descended  in  the  torrent's  trade. 
And  plunging  swiftly  downward  found  a  path 
Thro'  the  cool  darkness  of  the  shadowy 

woods ; 
But  as  they  went  the  dusky  forest  way 
Grew  brighter,  ever  flash'd  to  softer  green 
The  green  leaves,  and  the  sward  to  sunnier 

hues. 
Till  from  the  leafy  umbrage  they  emerged, 
And  Balder  saw  a  vision  fairer  far 
Than  ever  poet  fabled  in  a  dream. 

Beside  those  waters,  on  those  emerald 

lawns 
Basking  in  one  eternal  summer  day. 
Lay  goddesses  divine  with  half-closed  eyes 
Gazing  out  seaward  on  the  crimson  isles 
Sown  in  the  soft  haze  of  the  sununer  deepi 
And  there  they  wove  white  mnes  to  win  the 

hearts 
Of  gods  and  men,  while  o'er  their  happy 

heads 
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Eternity  hung  steadfast  as  a  star. 

Some  stretch' d  upon  the  scented  greensward 

lay 
Moveless  and  wonderfully  robed  in  white  ; 
Some  sitting  silent  by  the  dusky  tarns 
Look'd  upward,  with  their  faces  dim  as 

dream  ; 
Some  musing  stood,  their  eyes  upon  the  sea, 
Their  thoughts  afar;   and  many  up  and 

down 
Along   the    quiet   greensward  paced  and 

mused. 
There  was  no  laughter  as  of  maiden  voices, 
No  sound  like  human  singing:   all  was 

still- 
Still  as  a  heartbeat,  silent  as  a  sleep. 

But  when  from  the  green  shadow  of  the 

woods 
Immortal  Balder  in  his  beauty  came, 
And  stood  irresolute  in  light  divine 
Gazing  upon  that  wonder  of  white  life, 
There  was  a  cry  of  startled  handmaidens 
Flocking  round  goddesses  most  marble  pale. 
All  to  their  feet  had  risen,  and  one  supreme 
Tall  shape  with  mailed  plates  upon  her 

breast, 
A  skirt  blood-red,  and  in  her  hand  a  spear, 
Stood,  while  pale  virgins  crouch'd  around 

her  feet. 
Confronting  Balder  with  black  eyes  of  fire. 
Lithe  was  she  as  a  serpent,  lithe  and  tall. 
Her  dark  skin  glimmering  bronzed  in  the 

sun, 
Her  eyebrows  black  drawn  down,  and  as 

the  beam 
Of  Balder's  beauty  struck  upon  her  frame, 
She  raised  her  spear,  and  seem'd  in  act  to 

strike ; 
But  Frea,  coming  stately  from  the  shade. 
Cried,  '  Hold ! '  and  Rota  (for  'twas  she 

whose  soul 
Delights  in  sowing  strife  'mong  weary  men) 
Paused  frowning,  and  the  virgins  at  her  feet 
Look'd  up  amazed. 

•  Whom  bring'st  thou  here  ? '  she  cried — 
'What  shape  is  this,  with  pale  blue  human 

eyes, 
Yet  more  than  human  brightness,  venturing 
Where  never  foot  of  earthbom  thing  hath 

fared?" 
And  Frea  answer'd  gently, '  Harm  him  not  1 


Nor  give  him  chilly  greeting,  sister  mine — 
Kin  is  he  to  immortal  gods  and  thee — 
'Tis  Balder  !  my  son  Balder ! '   .^t  the  word 
The  wind  of  that  old  prophecy  arose 
And  for  a  moment  like  a  fever'd  breath 
Faded  across  those   lawns   and    sleeping 

pools ; 
And  blown  from  group  to  group  of  white- 
robed  forms, 
From  goddess  on  to  goddess,  echoed  low 
The  name  of  *  Balder,'  till  it  reached  the 

sands, 
And  on  the  far-off  foam  did  die  away 
In  low  sad  echoes  of  the  mighty  main. 

Then  Balder  with  a  heavenly  look  advancing 
Shone  on  the  place,  and  Rota  dropt  her 

spear. 
Still  darkening,  as  in  wonder  and  in  scorn 
She  gazed  upon  him,  crying,   'Then  he 

lives! 
Woe  to  the  race  of  Asa  since  he  lives  I 
Why  comes  he  here  ? '    And  Balder,  with 

a  voice 
As  sweet  as  fountams  falling,  made  reply, 
'  I  seek  my  sisters  and  my  kin  divine. 
And  thou  art  of  them  ! '  and  he  reach'd  out 

hands. 
Smiling  1 

As  Rota  stood  irresolute. 
Half-angry,  half-disarm'd  by  his  sweet  eyes, 
Another  shape  most  fair  and  wonderful 
In  snow-white  robe  array 'd  thro'  which  her 

limbs 
Shone  with  a  rosy  and  celestial  ray. 
Cried  '  Balder ! '  in  a  voice  so  strange  and 

deep 
It  fell  upon  the  fountains  of  his  heart 
Like  sudden  light ;  and  two  serene  large 

eyes 
Shone  clear  as  clearest  stars   before  his 

sight 
'Who  speaketh?'  Balder  cried,  and  the 

deep  voice 
Made  answer,  '  O  thou  foster-child  of  earth, 
With  eyes  Uke  tender  harebells,  and  with 

flesh 
Bright  as  the  body  of  a  mortal  man, 
Dost  thou  not  know  me  ?— I  am  Gefion, 
Whose  touch  could  make  thee  fruitfdl  as  a 

tree 
That  drops  ripe  fruit  at  every  kiss  o'  the 

wind.' 
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And  Balder  would  have  answer'd  eagerly, 
But  Frea  now  uplifting  a  white  hand 
With  queenly  gesture,  raised  her  voice  and 

said. 
'  O  sisters  !  goddesses  !  O  lilies  fair 
Blown  in  the  still  pools  of  eternity  I 
Be  silent  for  a  space,  and  for  a  space 
Gaze  on  my  son  whom  to  your  bowers  I 

bring 
For  benediction  ;  now,  behold,  he  lives, 
Immortal  as  yourselves  and  beautiful 
As  any  star  that  in  the  heaven  of  heavens 
Hangs  luminous,  a  lamp  for  mortal  eyes. 
Him  in  the  secret  furrows  of  the  Earth 
I  cast  like  seed,  while  far  away  the  storm 
Flash'd  to  a  portent,  and  I  wove  my  rune  : 
That  neither  wind  nor  snow  nor  any  touch 
Of  god  or  goddess  might  disturb  his  growth 
From  season  unto  season,  while  he  rose 
Ev'n  as  a  flower  from  the  sweet-soiled  earth. 
There  came  unto  his  making  leaf  and  flower, 
The  soft  rain  and  the  shadow  of  the  rain. 
The  sundew  and  the  moondew,  and  the 

gleam 
Of  starlight,  and  the  glowlight  on  the  grass. 
To  secret  things  my  hands  committed  him. 
And  strangely  he  hath  thriven  since  that 

hour, 
Ev'n  as  a  leaf  is  fashion'd,  ev'n  as  the  hair 
Of  the  long  grass  is  woven,  wondrously ! 
And  thus,  his  brow  bright  with  the  balms 

of  Earth, 
He  stands  complete,  his  Father's  child,  my 

son.    ' 
O  look  upon  him  !    See  his  happy  eyes  I 
And  tell  me  that  ye  love  him,  and  in  turn 
Will  bless  him,  shielding  him  upon  your 

breasts 
If  ever  evil  hour  to  him  should  come. 
Oh,  that  sad  rune  we  fear'd  of  old  is  false  ! 
For  gentle  is  he  as  the  gentle  things 
Which  foster'd  him,  too  blest  and  beautiful 
To  be  a  terror  or  a  grief  to  gods.' 

She  ceased  ;  and  Gefion  thro'  her  loosen'd 

hair 
Smiled,  and  stem  Rota's  look  grew  tenderer. 
Then,  stretch'd  her  listless  length  upon  the 

grass, 
Her  dark  face  glowing  brightly  in  the  stm, 
Upon  one  elbow  leaning,  sun-tanned  Eir 
Raised  with  quick  wicked  laugh  her  root 

and  knife, 


Saying,  '  O  Frea,  had  I  found  him  tboe 
Fall'n  like  a  flower   in   the   dark  anns  of 

Earth, 
This  knife  had  made  an  end  ;  but  since  he 

stands 
Full-grown  and  fair,  immortal,  and  thy  son. 
I  bid  him  welcome  ! ' — As  she  spake,  the 

eyes 
Of  Balder  fell  upon  the  root  and  knife. 
And  lo,  the  knife  gleam'd  as  a  brand  <tf 

gold, 
While  the  black  root,  moist  with  the  dews 

of  earth. 
Trembled,  and  blossom'd  into  light  green 

leaves ! 
Then  trembling,  Eir  arose,  and  stood  her 

height, 
While  gazing  full  into  hT  troubled  eyes. 
Bright    Balder    moved    to    embrace    her 

silently. 

But  as  he  gently  came  there  interposed 
A  wonder  of  new  brightness, — such  a  shape. 
So  perfect  in  divine  white  loveliness. 
As  never  mortal  yet  beheld  and  lived. 
And  Balder  trembled,  and  his  bosom  heaved 
With  an  exceeding  sweetness  strange  and 

new. 
While  close  to  his  there  came  a  shining 

face. 
Still  as  a  sunbeam,  dimmer  than  a  dreanv 
And  Freya,  for  'twas  she  whose  touch  is 

life 
To  happy  lovers  and  to  loveless  men 
Is  sickness  and  despair,   said,   breathing 

warm, 
While  on  her  alabaster  arms  love's  light 
Was  flushing  faint  as  thro'  a  rose's  leaves, 
*  Let  all  my  sisters  greet  thee  as  they  will, 
I  love  thee,  Balder  1  since  of  lovely  things 
Thou  art  the  brightest  and  the  loveliest !  * 
And  lo  !  ere  he  was  ware  of  her  intent. 
Unto  his  cheek  she  prest  a  warm  red  mouth 
Kings  of  great  empires  would  have  swoon'd 

to  touch. 
And  poets  heavenly-dower'd  would  have 

died 
To  dream  of  kissing.    Then  thro'  Balder 

ran 
A  new  miraculous  rapture  such  as  feels 
The  dark  Earth  when  the  scented  Summer 

leaps 
FuU-blossom'd  as  a  bridegroom  to  her  arms ; 
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Such  as  musk-roses  know  when  blown  apart 
By  sunbeams  in  mid-June ;  and  Balder's 

sense 
Swoon'd,  and  he  seem'd  strewn  o'er  with 

fruit  and  flowers, 
And  on  his  lids  were  touches  like  warm 

rain, 
And  on  his  nostrils  and  his  parted  lips 
Delicious  balm  and  spicy  odotu^  fell. 
And  all  his  soul  was  like  a  young  maid's 

frame 
Bathed  in  the  warmth  of  love's  first  virgin 

dream. 

Then,  as  he  trembled  thro'  and  thro'  his 

form 
With  the  last  flush  of  that  celestial  fire, 
The  goddesses  around  him  flocking  came, 
All  giving  welcome.     Some  into  his  eyes 
Gazed  in  such  awe  as  pallid  virgins  feel 
For  some  mysterious  splendour  masculine 
They  seek  yet  fear  and  shrink  from  as  they 

touch. 
For  Balder's  loveliness  in  that  bright  place 
Was  as  the  soft  sheen  of  the  summer  moon 
Arising  silvern  in  the  cloudless  west 
Above  the  simset  seas  of  orange  gold ; 
And  there  was  trouble  in  his  human  eyes 
Most  melancholy  sweet, — trouble  like  tears, 
Of  starlight,  or  the  tremor  of  the  dew. 

II. 
The  Fruit  of  Life. 

They  led  him  to  a  bank  with  moss  inlaid. 
Close  to  the  tranquil  mirror  of  the  sea, 
And  thither  came  pale  ocean  handmaidens 
Singing  to  lutes  of  amber  and  of  pearl. 
While  •  Love  him,  love  him,'  cried  the  god- 
desses, 
'  O  love  him,  love  him,  he  is  beautiful ! ' 
But  Frea  lifted  up  her  hand,  and  cried, 
'  Love  is  not  all — swear  against  all  things  ill 
To  watch  him  and  protect  him ; ' — and  they 

cried, 
•  We  swear  !  we  swear  I '    Then  bending 

over  him 
With  bright  black  eyeballs  burning  into  his. 
Pale  Rota  touched  his  forehead  with  her 

spear, 
r  r>i  g  '  Live  on !     No  touch  of  time  shall 

cause 
One  wrinkle  on  thy  smooth  unruffled  brow  I '  | 


And  Eir,  low-laughing,  held  with  tender 

teeth, 
Not  bruising  the  fair  skin,  his  naked  arm. 
And  murmur' d,  '  Strength  and  subtle  force 

be  thine, 
Drunk  from  my  breath  into  thy  deepest 

veins.' 
And  Gefion,  with  her  large,  sad.  heavenly 

,    eyes 
Upgazing  in  his  face,  and  one  white  hand 
Laid  softly  on  his  side,  cried,  '  As  a  tree 
Be  fruitful  I    Wheresoe'er  thou  wanderest, 
Fruitage   go  with   thee   and  a  thousand 

flowers  I ' 
But  Frejra  kiss'd  him  calmly  on  the  brow, 
And  whisper'd  to  him  lower  than  the  rest, 
'  O  Balder  1  my  soul's  gift  is  best  of  all — 
They  bring  thee  life,  but  I  have  given  thee 

love." 

And  Balder  sank  into  a  dream.    Much  joy 
Made  his  sense  drowsy,  and  with  happy 

eyes 
He  saw  that  mist  of  light  and  loveliness 
Enclose  him,  while  he  seem'd  as  one  who 

swims 
Among  the  shallows  of  an  orient  sea. 
A  voice  h'ke  music  woke  him,  and  he  saw 
Standing  before  him  in  light  azure  robes 
A  shape  that  'midst  those  others  seem'd  as 

dim 
And  unsubstantial  as  a  summer  shade. 
Tall  was  she,  and  her  wondrous  sheen  of 

hair 
Rain'd  downward  like  the  silvern  willow's 

leaves, 
And  on  her  mystic  raiment  blue  as  heaven 
There  glimmer'd  dewy  drops  like  shining 

stars. 
Pale  was  she,  with  the  pallor  of  wan  waters 
That  wash  for  evermore  the  cold  white  feet 
Of  spectral  polar  moons ;   and  when  she 

spake. 
'Twas  low  as  sea-wash  on  the  starlit  sands 
And  strange  and  far-away  as  sounds  in 

sleep. 
'  Balder  ! '  she  sigh'd  ;  and  like  a  man  who 

hears. 
Upstarting  on  his  bed,  some  wondrous  cry, 
Balder  upstarted  wildly  listening. 
'  Balder  I  O  brother  Balder,  whose  fair  face, 
Ere  yet  I  gazed  upon  it  shining  here, 
I  knew  thro'  dark  eternities  of  dream, 
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See  what  /give  thee  I  see  what  gentle  gift 
Thy  sister  Ydun  brings  thee  ;  more  divine 
Than  life's  sweet  breath,  or  the  fair  flame 
of  love' 

So  saying,  from  her  veiled  breast  she  drew 
Mystical  apples  like  to  diamond  seeds, 
So  small  to  seeming  that  a  score  might  lie 
In  the  pink  hollow  of  an  infant's  hand. 
Each  shone  complete  and  pure  as  mother- 

o*-pearl 
Touch'd  with  prismatic  gleams  of  wondrous 

light. 
And  unto  each  on  the  scarce  visible  stem 
There  clung  two  perfect  little  leaves  of  gold. 
This  secret  fruit  the  gods  and  goddesses 
For  ever  feed  on.  evermore  renewed  ; 
And  in  a  garden  desolate  and  dim 
Wa&h'd  by  the  wild  green  sea  of  human 

graves, 
Pale  Ydun  plucks  it,  and  none  other  may. 
'  Eat  1 '  Ydun  murmur'd— '  Balder,  eat  and 

live— 
This  fruit  shall  slay  the  Ungering  taint  of 

Earth 
Within  thee,  and  preserve  thee  all  divine.' 

Then    Balder  reaching  out  his  open'd 

hand 
Did  take  the  fruit,  and  eating  of  the  same. 
Which  melted  on  his  tongue  like  flakes  of 

snow, 
He  felt  thro'  all  his  limbs  the  rapturous 

thriU 
Of  some  supreme  and  unfamiliar  life. 
So  leaving  all  those  luminous  shapes  behind, 
He  took  the  hand  of  Ydun,  kissing  her 
As  moonlight  kisses  dew  ;  and  side  by  side 
They   wended    down    across    the   yellow 

sands. — 
And  many  hours  they  wander'd  whispering 

low 
Close  to  the  bright  edge  of  that  sleeping  Sea. 


III. 
The  City  of  the  Gods. 

So  Balder  knew  what  mystical  delights. 
What  slumberous  idleness  and  peace  su- 
preme 
Belong  to  the  immortal  goddesses  ; 
And  not  a  goddess  in  those  golden  walks 
But  loved  the  himian  light  in  Balder's  face. 


At  last  there  came  a  day  (if  clay  m^gliloone 
Where  suns  sank  never  in  the  crystal  sea) 
When  mighty  Frea  said.  *  llie  time  is  o0 
To  say  farewell— much  3ret  remains  to  do. 
A  weary  path  to  follow,  ere  thy  seat 
Among  inunortal  creatures  is  secure.' 
And  Balder  smiled,  for  of  those  shinias 

groves 
His  soul  was  weary  tho'  he  knew  it  not  ;— 
Ev'n  Freya's  kiss'was  chiller  on  his  chedL 
And  Gefion's  face  seem'd  less  serenely  fsur, 
And  only  Ydun  still  had  power  to  soothe 
His  spirit  with  her  weirdly-woven  runes. 
And  Balder  said.  '  O  Mother,  sweet  it  is 
To  dwell  among  the  immortals  in  these 

bowers. 
Rut  to  fare  on  is  better,  and  I  seem 
Ev'n  as  a  cloud  whose  feet  may  newsr  rest. 
But  still  must  wander,  and  it  knows  not 

whither.' 

And  so  from  that  iair  valley  silently 
They  pass'd,  and  up  the  mountain  sides, 

and  down 
Thro'  other  prospects  less  divinely  £air. 

And  from  the  valley  they  had  left  the  face 
Of  Balder  slowly  faded  like  a  star. 
Forgotten,  dwindled  from  the  droN%'sy  dream 
Of  those  great  slumberous-lidded  goddesses. 
From  that  bright  re^ilm's  serene  eternity 
All  forms  that  arc  not  present  fade  away 
Like  shadows  stealing  o'er  a  summer  stream. 
Yea  even  Freya  did  forget  his  eyes. 
And  gazed  straight  out  at  the  unchanging 

sea 
Smiling  all  calm  as  if  he  had  not  been  ; 
And  only  Ydun  did  remember  him. 
Writing  his  name  upon  the  yellow  sands 
And  weaving  it  all  round  with  subtle  runes. 

.  .  .  But  far  away  beyond  those  secret 

realms. 
Still  northward,   thro'   the    wastes    where 

nothing  lives, 
The  goddess  guided  Balder,  till  at  last 
Into  their  faces  flash'd  the  polar  fires  : 
So  that  the  streams  were  purpled  and  the 

heights 
Took  deeper  crimson  gloams,  and  o\'erfaead 
The  stars  were  quench'd  in  amethyst  and 

gold. 
Then  Frea  pointed  >vith  her  hand,  and  cried, 
•  Behold  the  City  of  the  Gods  \ ' 
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They  stood 
Upon  the  verge  of  a  vast  Sea  of  Ice,     • 
So  rough,  so  sown  with  berg  and  drift,  it 

seera'd 
An  ocean  frozen  in  the  midst  of  storm 
Before  the  surge  could  break,  the  waves 

could  fall. 
Still  was  it  'neath  the  gleaming  lights  of 

heaven. 
Silent  and  awful,  sleeping  with  no  stir, 
In  one  vast  gleam  of  crimson  bright  as  blood 
Cast  on  it  from  afar.     For  lo  !  beyond, 
Rose  Asgard,  the  great  City  of  the  Gods, 
For  ever  burnt  to  ashes  night  by  night 
And  dawn  by  dawn  for  evermore  renew'd 
And  mortals  when  they  see  from  out  their 

caves 
The  City  crumbling  with  a  thousand  fires 
Cry,  •  Lo,  the  Sunset  I ' — and  when  ever- 
more 
They  mark  it  springing  up  miraculous 
From  its  own  ashes  strewn  beside  the  sea, 
Cry,  *  Lo,  the  Sunrise  I '    There,  within  its 

walls 
The  great  gods  strive  in  thickening  fumes 

of  fight. 
Gathering  together  bloody  ghosts  of  men ; 
And  when  the  great  towers  tremble  and  the 

spires 
Shoot  earthward  and  the  fiery  ashes  smoke, 
The  gods  exult  a  little  space,  and  wave 
Their  brands  for  all  the  vales  of  earth  to 

see  ; 
But  when  the  ashes  blacken,  and  the  moon 
Shines  on  the  City's  embers,  silendy 
They  creep  into   their  starry   tents   and 

sleep, — 
Till  like  a  rose  unfolding  leaf  by  leaf, 
The  immortal  City  rises  ! 

And  behold  I 
There,  far  across  the  silent  frozen  Deep, 
They   saw   the  glimmer  of  the  topmost 

towers, 
Fading  and  changing  in  the  lurid  light 
Of  their  own  terrible  consuming  flame ; 
And  shadows  to  and  fro  amid  the  gleam 
Pass'd,  smiting  shadows,  and  from  out  the 

heavens 
There  came  a  far-off  sound  as  of  a  sea. 

Still  onward,  walking  now  with  wearier  feet 
The  ice  of  that  great  Ocean,  they  pursued 


Their  solitary  way,  and  as  they  went, 
With    shadows   ever   lengthening   to  the 

south. 
The  City  sank  consuming,  till  its  towers 
Just  touch'd  with  gold  the    red  horizon 

fringe ; 
And  in  the  darkening  ether  over  it 
A  star  sprang  like  a  spirit  clad  in  mail. 
And  sat  without  a  sound  upon  its  throne, 
Down-gazing  ;  and  the  empty  heavens  and 

air 
Were  troubled  still  with  melancholy  light. 
Wherein  the  opening  lamps  of  night  were 

swung 
Pure  golden,  twinkling  without  beams. 

At  last, 
When  of  that  City  little  more  remain'd 
Than  splendour  from  its  ashes  fading  slow. 
They  reach'd  one  mighty  gateway  crumb- 
ling down 
Ev'n  as  a  cloud  that  clings  upon  a  crag. 
And  passing  in  they  found  the  golden  streets 
All  chill  and  desolate  and  strewn  with  shade  ; 
For  no  quick  foot  of  any  living  thing. 
Mortal  or  god,  trod  there  ;  but  all  around 
Grew  silence,  and  the  luminous  eyes  of  stars. 

Then    Frea   said,    'Call   now   upon   the 
Father !  * 

And  Balder,  standing  bright  and  beautiful 
Like  to  a  marble  column  wrought  with  gold. 
All  kindled  with  the  shadows  of  the  fire. 
Rose  on  the  ashes  of  the  City  and  cried, 
*  Father  I  *  when  glory  grew  about  his  brow, 
And  on  his  breast  and  arms  the  light  was 

shed. 
Staining  their  alabaster.    So  he  stood, 
Tall-slatured,  luminous,  supremely  fair, 
Watch'd  by  the  closing  eyes  of  all  the  world. 
And  suddenly,  in  answer  to  his  cry, 
A  fierce  aurora  of  pale  faces  flash'd 
Out  of  the  night  of  the  extremest  north. 

And  Frea  cried  aloud,  '  Almighty  gods ! 
Behold  your   brother  Balder!    Father  in 

Heaven, 
Behold  thy  Son  r 

From  out  the  north  there  came 
A  murmur,  and  across  the  skies  there  swept 
A  trouble  as  of  wildly  waving  hands. 

Then  Frea  cried  to  Balder,  '  Call  again  I ' 
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And  Balder,  shining  still  most  beautiful. 
And  stretching  out  his  arms  to  the  black 

north, 
Cried  •  Fatiier  r 

Suddenly  the  stars  were  quench'd, 
And  heavy  as  a  curtain  fell  the  night 

IV. 

The  Voice  of  the  Father. 

Then  Frea  said,  *  O  Balder,  best  beloved. 
My  heart  fails,  and  my  weary  spirit  swoons. 
Fare  on  alone,  and  enter  unafraid 
The  presence  of  the  Father.' 

As  she  spake. 
Her  face  he  saw  not,  but  he  felt  her  hands 
Clinging  around  him,  while  his  own  fair 

face, 
Amid  that  sudden  darkness,  shone  serene. 
Fearless  and  gentle,  and  his  beauteous  limbs 
Gleam'd  with  the  lustre  of  celestial  life. 
•  Mother,'  he  answer'd,  •  why  is  all  so  dark  ? 
And  where  is  he  thou  namest,  that  mine 

eyes 
May  look  upon  him  ? ' 

From  the  blacken'd  ground 
Her  voice  sobbed  answer,  saying,   •  Even 

now 
His  shadow  is  upon  us.     Pass  tkou  on. 
Glide  silent  thro'   the  phantom  groves  of 

gods. 
And  stand  in  thine  immortal  loveliness. 
With  eyes  divine  on  his,  before  the  throne. 
Here  will  I  linger,  praying  close  to  the 

earth. 
Till  thou  retumest* 

Shining  like  a  star. 
Spake  Balder,  '  All  is  dim,  and  I  discern 
No  pathway  and  no  bourne ; '   but  with 

clear  voice 
Uplifted  like  a  swan's  that  flies  thro'  storm, 
He  call'd,   'Where  art  thou,  Father?    It 

is  I, 
Balder  thy  Son  ! ' 

As  when  the  g^at  seas  roar 
Suck'd  in  thro'  weedy  rocks  and  under- 

caves 
With  surging  sorrow  drearily  prolong'd 
In  hoarse  and  billowy  breaths  of  solemn 

sound, 
Ev'n  so  that  darkness  murmur'd  and  a  voice 


Came  thund'roos  out  of  heftven  viUiio 

words. 
And  Frea  cried,  *  Thou  hearest  I    Harick 

calls — 
Follow  that  murmur  out  into  the  dark. 
And  it  shall  guide  thee  to  the  Father's  feet* 

Snendy,  softly  Smiling',  with  no  fear, 
Balder  pass'd  on  ;  and  as  one  gropes  his  vtn 
Oceanward  guided  by  the  ocean's  voice. 
He  faded  slowly  forth  into  the  night 

V. 

Balder's  Return. 

There  close  to  the  earth  she  waited,  croodK 

ing  down 
'Mid  the  cold  ashes  of  the  sunken  City, 
While  closing  round  her  like  to  prison  waSs 
The  deep  impenetrable  darkness  grew. 
And  soon  it  shed  a  heavy,  weary  rain. 
That  clung  upon  her,  chilling  soul  and  sense, 
Cold  as  a  corpse's  lips  ;  and  all  the  while. 
As  a  bird  listens  from  its  folded  wings. 
She  listen'd  \ 

But  the  only  sound  she  heard 
Was  the  low  murmur  of  that  weary  rain, 
Which  spread  wet  fingers  o'er  the  shudder- 
ing heavens. 
And  drearily  drew  down  the  rainy  lids 
Over  the  gentle  eyes  of  all  the  stars. 

Silent  she  lay  and  hearken'd,  till  her  soul 
Had  lost  all  count  of  time  and  faded  back 
Into  its  own  sad,  dumb  eternity.  .  .  . 

At  last  she  stirred  like  one  that  wakes  from 

sleep. 
The  rain  had  ceased,  the  darkness  to  the 

north 
Had  Ufted,  and  her  eyes  beheld  afar. 
Beneath  the  glimmer  of  the  northern  night. 
The  brightness  of  the  god's  returning  feet 

Slowly,   like  one  whose  heart  is    heavy; 

slowly. 
Like  one  that  muses  sadly  as  he  moves  ; 
Slowly,  with  darkness  brooding  at  his  back, 
Came  Balder,  and  his  coming  far  away 
Was  ev'n  as  moonlight  when  the  moon  is 

sad 
On  misty  nights  of  March  ;  and  when  again 
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le  pass'd  across  the  ashes  of  the  City, 
ind  she  who  bare  him  could  behold  his  face, 
rwas  spectral  white,  and  in  his  heavenly 

eyes 
liere  dwelt  a  shadowy  pain.    Ev'n  as  a  man 
Vho  passing  thro'  the  barrows  of  the  slain 
iath  seen  the  corpses  sit  at  dead  of  night 
lazing  in  silence  from  their  own  green 

graves  ; 
)r  as  a  maiden  who  hath  seen  a  wraith 
Ind  knoweth  that  her  shroud    is   being 

woven, 
!)ame  Balder  out  of  heaven  :  still  divine, 
^nd  beautiful,  but  ah  1  how  sorrowful  ; 
kill  bright,  but  with  a  light  as  sadly  fair, 
Compared  to  that  first  splendour  of  the 

dawn, 
^s  moonshine  is  to  sunshine  ;  on  his  brow 
fhe  shade  of  some  new  sorrow,  in  his  eyes 
rbe  birth  of  some  new  pity ;  as  a  god, 
fet  ghost-like,  wdth  deep  glamour  in  his 

gaze, 
>lowly,    with   faltering   footsteps,    Balder 

came. 

rhen  Frea  rose  in  silence,  very  pale, 
''or  on  her  soul  beholding  Balder' s  face 
)ome  desolate  anticipation  fell, 
Vnd  tum'd  her  eyes  on  his,  stretching  her 

bands 
To  hold  him  and  to  embrace  him,  keen  to 

hear 
iis  message ;  but  he  spake  not  when  her 

arms 
A^ere  wound  about  him  and  upon  his  brow 
ier  soft  kiss  fell ;   vacant  his  sad  eyes 

seem'd, 
Vs  if  they  gazed  on  something  far  away, 
rhen  Frea  sobbed  in  agony  of  heart. 
Son,  hast  thou  seen  thy  brethren?'  and 

again, 
Son,  hast  thou  seen  thy  Father  ? '    Yet  a 

space 
iis  lips  were  silent,  and  his  eyes  were 

blank, 
)at  when  again  and  yet  again  her  tongue 
iad  framed  the  same  fond  question,  Balder 

said, 
!n  a  low  voice  and  a  weary,  '  I  have  seen 
4y  brethren  and  my  Father  i '   Like  a  man 
>init  thro'  and  thro'  with  sudden  sense  of 

cold, 
ie  shiver'd. 


Then  the  goddess,  mad  to  se« 
The  light  of  agony  on  that  well-loved  face. 
Clung  to  him  wailing,   '  Balder  1  my  Son 

Balder! 
Why  is  thy  look  so  sick,  thy  soul  so  weary  ? 
What  hast  thou  done  and  seen  ?  what  sight 

of  heaven 
Hath  made  thee  sad?' — and  Balder  answer'd 

low, 
'  O    Mother  1     I   have    dream'd   another 

dream — 
I  have  seen  my  brethren  in  a  dream— have 

seen 
My  brethren  and  my  Father ;  and  it  seems 
From  that  strange  trance  I  have  not  waken'd 

yet, 
But  that  I  still  am  darkling  in  my  dream. 
The  breath  of  gods  about  me,  and  the  eyes 
Of  gods  upon   me !      Patience — question 

not — 
The  light  is  coming,  and  my  soul  is  waking — 
My  dream  grows  dear,  and  I  shall  soon 

remember 
All  that  mine  eyes  have  seen,  mine  ears 

have  heard.' 

Then  on  that  City's  ashes  side  by  side 
Sat  son  and  mother,  two  colossal  shapes. 
Silent,  in  shadow  ;  but  the  eyes  of  heaven 
Were  opening  above,  and  to  the  south 
They  saw  the  white  seas  flash  with  glittering 

bergs 
In  fitful  glimmers  to  the  windy  night 
And  when  a  little  space  had  pass'd  away 
The  god  spake  softly,  saying,  '  All  is  clear. 
My  sorrow  and  my  dream ;  and  Mother, 

now 
I  know  those  things  which  seem'd  so  sad 

and  dark. 
Ah  1  woe  is  me  that  I  was  ever  bom 
To  be  a  terror  and  a  grief  to  gods  ! ' 

Then  Frea  cried,  '  O  Balder,  unto  whom 
Can  all  the  promise  of  thy  beauty  bring 
Terror  or  grief?    Nay,   'twas  with  looks 

serene 
To  win  the  heart  of  heaven,  that  its  wrath 
Might  never  turn  against  thee,  and  to  mock 
With  glory  of  thy  human  gentleness 
The  prophecy  of  that  ancestral  rune, 
I  bade  thee  go  up  beauteous  and  alone 
Before  the  darkness  of  the  Father's  face. 
Yet  thou  retumes  barren  of  such  joy 

GG 
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j\s  rhoB  i  ^piii  sbonldtt  ^lati'h  from  jDds 

thy- km. 
FTm  .n  :hv  pl^niinde  'Tehtildin^  rh«n  . 
And  m  thr  imw  i  auntis.  lut  "uiii  peace 
As  cnmes  :xnni  *;3n«ecraiion  n  \  •ass 

*  aimi  ^3T  I  l'-iih»?r  .(j  i  on  jeiavtsl 
Tn  -.vhom  ^le  \  vpil  liea&cd. 

TTien  ince  iipin 
r^ke  1  man  -nnittcn  ro  rhe  hone  -^th  oaid. 
nri;ht  Tlaldrr  inwT  1.  ind  .us  rjfs&utifiii  'ocs 

•  irrnv  i^v  -Ui  my  munal's  ix  d  .n  leath  : 
And  ■.lulfti'niy  !»•  t:iW.  '  ''i  ravas.  iway ' 
'^Jome  iiai-ic  'o  'tui'-«  .^rnen  voods  where  I 

wat  inm. 
The  vravs  oi   lua-en    irr   ircnnr.  md  die 

■jnnit& 
Of  heavm  ')iuw  ::hilly.  ind  [  fiun  -:7aixld  find 
A  refnge  xaiA,  \  licmc  ' 

Bat  Fnsi  moan'd, 
Tanung  her  uur  face  northward  m  qmdc 

wznth. 
'  Ay  me  diy  Irram — I  rriad  It,  from  -nine  .jwn 
Mi}£t  bitti;rly  iwakinir.     W':e  to  them  ! 
Wi3f:  to  rhe  F  ither  ind  -Jik  4[';iis  fJiy  kin  ! 
Gilt  of  thy  msinsicn  :i:iv'»  "hiiv  raat  mee  forth, 
Dfmyini^  tlitw  thy  "iir-iirijlit  md  ±7  seat 
[-'p  yoniier  .it  thy  iiwivtmiy  F  irher  5  -jide ! ' 
Bat  Esolder.  in  \  fiiebie  voice  md  low. 
Said,    *  Thrty    denieti    me    noc^ht,    chose 

Shapes  I  »w 
Scring«ly  aa  in  1.  ili%p  :  nay.  hnt  meseem'd 
Tbry  pointiMi  it  mov-.th  their  jpectnl  hands 
And  wavud  me  fcoiJc.  seme  -v-.th  uieir  rai- 
ment i-.trmii 
Hilling  thrir  f.i«:»»s  ;  in  their  ey^s  I  aw 
Not  lov»?  btit  protfistarion  absolute  ; 
And  wht*n  I  ro6e  and  named  my  Father's 

name, 
It  seftm'd  creation  rock'd  beneath  my  feet 
And  all  the  cloudy  void  above  my  head 
1  rembl^d  ;  an-i  when  I  named  my  name,  a 

voice 
Shrick'd  "  Balmier !  '  and  the  naked  \-aiilts  of 

heaven 
TYolon^'d  in  duolation  and  despair 
'["he  echoes  of  the  word  till  it  hxrcame 
As  thunder !    Then  mcseem'd  I  saw  a  hand, 
f  mpping  the  firry  li^htninf^  suddenly, 
Strike  at  my  head  as  if  to  smite  mc  down  ; 
FJiit  I  ho'  my  frnm*:  was  urapt  about  uith  fire, 
I  stoorl  unscnthTj  ;  nnr|  as  I  paused  I  saw, 


C  jnmsed  is  stnrnxy  fhadcw«  is  ae  3BL 
Thxnnes    Reaming*,     ±bces    fi«±=^.  scf 
'ihaofs 

Coming  inii  ^iiajj"  iar^T  i^i  ^-^  at 
I  cail*  i  'ipnn  axy  i*"  iti:^.  -±01  r-*^  bod 
Pa«^h  i  iuivn  rixe  iiirse  iins  :c  ths  =3a 

lerrn. 
.\nd  nnn  'Jiat  iariaess  t~  ici:  I  karrm^ 
A  7cice  rune,  inii  1  37  :hiir  jeac  i  1  3a 
Until  my  «mi  '*tis  sicksTn'  i  xnd  anui 
T^in.  fwr-uy  aeart  vxs  isi-a -/  T-arrLifd 
T 1  xi;k  in<:n  ium  ami  ro  :"eci  it  jji 
The  weii:::me  •:!  *2is  -cpsj— r-?'-^-  kiif. 
I  :eil  ipun  my  jdetis,  :oided  rav  'ios 
T'3g»?ther,    nxd    E   blest    •-'•m  ,- — wba  » 

ihcught 
T!ie  wiicB  -:vaii' i,  xad  lie  cry  •^:»?  ie«a'4i 

curv 
Re-echoed.     Then,  came    bla..:k=.e3  ncr 

mtense  ; 
^\nd  for  i  space  "ay  iexiae  and  sig^:  seeB^ 

IlJSt, 

'  And  -.voen  I  wcke  I  stood  beside  ie*  bat, 
H<:iding  thy   h^nd   a=i    'coking  in  that 
eyes. 

Then  Frea  wail'd.  '  TLs  o  er  !  my  hope  if 
;  q'-jt! 

Thv  Faiher  !i3ves  the-  cct.  bet  casts  thee 

'  fcrtb— 
T^tere  wilt  thcu  5nd  1  place  to  rest  ihj 
fcet?" 
\  Bat  Balder  answer" d.    ■  Where  the  crahil 
!         builds 
Her  nest  amid  green  leaves,    and  when 

wild  roses 
Hang  lamps  to  light  the  dewy  feet  of  dawn. 
And  where  the  starlight  and  the  mocnIigM 
I  slumber, 

i  Ev'n  there,  upon  the  bahny  lap  of  Elarlh, 
Shall    I    not    sleep    again?      O    Mother, 

Nf  other  I 
Pray  to  iny  Father  that  his  soul  may  leam 
To  k>\e  me  in  due  season,  while  again 
Earthward  we  fare  ;  and  Mother,  bless  thou 

mc. 
Me  whom  my  heavenly  Father  blesseth  not 
With  ministering  hands  before  we  go  ! ' 

Then  Frea   cried,    blessing   and    kissing 

Balder, 
'Go  /^if,— the  green  Earth  loves  tbee,  and 

thy  face 
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3   Is  as  a  lamp  to  all  the  gentle  things 

%  Which  mingled  in  thy  making — Go  thou 

down, 
J   But  I  will  journey  upward  till  I  find 


The  footstool  of  the  Father.    Night  and  day 
With  prayers,  with  intercession  of  deep  tears, 
With  ministering  murmurs,  I  will  plead. 
Low-lying  like  a  cloud  around  his  feet. 
Thy  cause,  and  the  green  Earth's  which 

foster'd  thee : 
That  in  a  later  season  love  may  come 
In  answer,  and  the  Father  fear  no  more 
To  seat  thee  *mong  Immortals  at  his  side. 
Go  down,  my  child,  my  sunbeam,  my  best- 
bom, 
My  Balder,  who  art  still  decm'd  beautiful 

^  Save  only  in  the  heavenly  Father's  sight  i 
And  when  all  things  have  blest  thee ;  when 

^  all  forms 

Have  gladden'd  in   thy  glory ;   when  all 

J  voices. 

The  mountains  and  the  rivers  and  the  seas, 

y  The  white  clouds  and  the  stars  upon  their 

^  thrones. 

Have  known  thy  face  and  syllabled  thy 
name  ; 

I  Come  back  again  under  the  arch  of  heaven, 
Not  as  a  suppliant  but  a  conqueror, 

-,  And  take  thy  throne  ! ' 

The  darkness  far  away 
'  Groan'd:    and  the  great  void  answer'd; 

overhead 
■*  Cluster'd  the  countless  spheres  of  night, 

like  eyes 
^  Downgazing  ;  but  beneath  the  goddess'  feet 
Shot  up  dim  gleams  of  dawn. 


Then  bright  as  day 
Grew  Balder,  while  his  face,  composed  to 

peace, 
"Tam'd  earthward  ;  and  he  stretch'd  out 

eager  arms 
To  that  beloved  land  where  he  was  bom. 
•  Farewell  1 '  he  said,  and  softly  kiss'd  the 

mother ; 
Then,  while  the  goddess  glided  like  a  cloud 
XJp  heavenward,  down  to  the  dim  Earth  he 

pass'd 
Slowly,  with  luminous  feet 

•  .  .  And  when  he  came 
To  that  cold  realm  which  belts  the  Ftoxen 
Sea, 


Behind  his  back  the  tmmpets  of  the  light 
Were  faintly  blown ;  a  sudden  sheen  was 

thrown 
Behind  him  and  around  him,  wondrously ; 
Bright  shone  the  lonely  waste  of  plain  and 

berg; 
And  reaching  that  great  cape  of  porphyry 
Which  points  with  shadowy  finger  at  the 

pole. 
He  tum'd  his  shining  face  once  more,  and 

watch'd  ; 
While  far  away  in  the  remotest  north 
Bright  Asgard,  mystic  City  of  the  Gods, 
Was  rising  from  its  ashes  till  its  spires 
Bumt  golden  in  the  rose-red  arch  of  heaven. 


IV. 

BALDER S  RETURN  TO 
EARTH, 

I. 
'  Balder  is  Here.' 

O  WHO  comcth  sweetly 

With  singing  of  showers? — 
The  wild  wind  runs  fleetly 
Before  his  soft  tread. 
The  sward  stirs  asunder 

To  radiance  of  flowers, 
While  o'er  him  and  under 

A  glory  is  spread — 
A  white  cloud  above  him 

Moves  on  thro'  the  blue. 
And  all  things  that  love  him 

Are  dim  with  its  dew : 
The  lark  is  upspringing. 

The  merle  whistles  clear, 
There  is  sunlight  and  singing. 

For  Balder  is  here ! 

He  walks  on  the  mountains. 

He  treads  on  the  snows  ; 
He  loosens  the  fountains 

And  quickens  the  wells  ; 
He  is  filling  the  chalice 

Of  lily  and  rose. 
He  is  down  in  the  valleys 

And  deep  in  the  dells — 
He  smiles,  and  buds  spring  to  him. 

The  bright  and  the  dark  ; 
He  speaks,  and  birds  sing  to  him, 

The  finch  and  the  laik, — 
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He  is  down  by  the  river. 

He  is  up  by  the  mere. 
Woods  gladden,  leaves  quiver. 

For  Balder  is  here. 

There  is  some  divine  trouble 

On  earth  and  in  air — 
Trees  tremble,  brooks  bubble. 

Ants  loosen  the  sod  ; 
Warm  footfalls  awaken 

Whatever  is  fiiir ; 
Sweet  rain-dews  are  shaken 
To  quicken  each  clod. 
The  wild  rainbows  o'er  him 

Are  melted  and  fade. 
The  grass  runs  before  him 

Thro'  meadow  and  glade  ; 
Green  branches  close  round  him. 

The  leaves  whisper  near — 
•  He  is  ours — we  have  found  him — 

Bright  Balder  is  here  1 ' 

The  forest  glows  golden 

Where'er  he  is  seen. 
New  floMr-ers  are  unfolden, 

New  voices  arise ; 
Fl;imes  flash  at  his  passing 

From  boughs  that  grow  green. 
Dark  runlets  gleam,  gkissing 

The  stars  of  his  eyes. 
The  Earth  wears  her  brightest 

Wherever  he  goes, 
The  hawthorn  its  whitest, 

It^  reddt»st  the  rose  ; 
The  days  now  are  sunny, 

The  white  storks  appear. 
And  the  l)ee  gathers  honey, 

For  Balder  is  here. 

He  is  here  on  the  heather, 

And  here  by  the  brook, 
And  here  where  together 

I'he  lilac  boughs  cling ; 
Ho  is  coming  and  going 

With  love  in  his  look, 
1  lis  white  hand  is  sowing 

Warm  seeds,  and  they  spring ! 
He  has  touch' d  with  new  silver 

The  lips  of  the  stream, 
And  the  eyes  of  the  culver 

Are  bright  from  his  beam. 
He  has  lit  the  great  lilies 

1  jktf  lamps  on  the  mere; 


An  happjr  and  sdllii; 
For  Balder  is  hexcL 

Still  southward  with  snnfigl 

He  wanders  away— 
The  true  light,  the  one  I^ 

The  new  light,  is  be  • 
With  mnsic  and  singing 

The  mountains  are  gay. 
And  the  peace  he  is  bringiu 

Spreads  over  the  sea. 
An  night,  while  stars  twinki 

Gleam  down  on  the  giadi 
His  white  hands  are  sprinkl 

With  harebells  the  shade 
And  when  day  hath  broken 

All  things  that  dwell  near 
Will  know,  by  that  token. 

That  Balder  is  here. 

In  the  dark  deep  dominions 

Of  pine  and  of  fir, 
.Where  the  dove  with  soft  pi 

Sits  still  on  her  nest. 
He  sees  her,  and  by  her 

The  young  doves  astir. 
And  smiling  sits  nigh  her. 

His  hand  on  her  breast 
The  father-dove  lingers 

With  love  in  its  eyes. 
Alights  on  his  fingers. 

And  utters  soft  cries. 
And  the  sweet  colours  seven 

Of  the  rainbow  appear 
On  its  neck,  as  in  heaven. 

Now  Balder  is  here. 

He  sits  by  a  fountain 

Far  up  near  the  snow. 
And  high  on  the  mountain 

The  wild  reindeer  stand 
On  crimson  moss  near  to  hin 

They  feed  walking  slow, 
Or  come  with  no  fear  to  him. 

^nd  eat  from  his  hand. 
He  sees  the  ice  turning 

To  columns  of  gold. 
He  sees  the  clouds  burning 

On  crags  that  were  cold  ,* 
The  great  snows  are  drifting 

To  cataracts  clear. 
All  shining  and  shifting. 

For  Balder  is  here. 
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O  who  sitteth  singing, 

Where  sunset  is  red, 
And  wild  ducks  are  winging 
Against  the  dark  gleam? 
It  is  he,  it  is  Balder, 

He  hangeth  his  head 
Where  willow  and  alder 

Droop  over  the  stream  ; 
And  the  purple  moths  find  him 

And  hover  around, 
And  from  marshes  behind  him 

He  hears  a  low  sound  : 
The  frogs  croak  their  greeting 

From  swamp  and  from  mere, 
And  their  faint  hearts  are  beating, 

For  Balder  is  here. 

The  round  moon  is  peeping 

Above  the  low  hill ; 
Her  white  light,  upcreeping 
Against  the  sun's  glow. 
On  the  black  shallow  river 

Falls  silvern  and  chill, 
Where  bulrushes  quiver 
And  wan  lilies  grow. 
The  black  bats  are  flitting, 

Owls  pass  on  soft  wings. 
Yet  silently  silting 

He  lingers  and  sings — 
He  sings  of  the  Maytime, 

Its  sunlight  and  cheer, 
And  the  night  like  the  daytime 

Knows  Balder  is  here. 

He  is  here  with  the  moonlight, 

With  night  as  with  day, 
The  true  light,  the  one  light, 

The  new  light,  is  he  ; 
The  moon-bows  above  him 

Are  melted  away, 
And  the  things  of  night  love  him. 

And  hearken  and  see. 
He  sits  and  he  ponders, 

He  walks  and  he  broods, 
Or  singing  he  wanders 

'Neath  star-frosted  woods ; 
And  the  spheres  from  afar,  light 

His  face  shining  clear : 
Yea,  the  moonlight  and  starlight 

Feel  Balder  is  here. 

He  is  here,  he  is  moving 
On  mountain  and  dale, 


And  all  things  grow  loving. 

And  all  things  grow  bright : 
Buds  bloom  in  the  meadows. 

Milk  foams  in  the  pail. 
There  is  scent  in  the  shadows. 

And  sound  in  the  light : 
O  listen  1  he  passes 

Thro'  valleys  of  flowers, 
With  springing  of  grasses 

And  singing  of  showers. 
Earth  wakes— he  has  called  her. 

Whose  voice  she  holds  dear  ; 
She  was  waiting  for  Balder, 

And  Balder  is  here  ! 

II. 

'Mid    mountains    white    by    rainbows 
spanned. 

Upon  his  knees  he  sank. 
And  melted  in  his  hoUow'd  hand 

The  stainless  snows,  and  drank. 

And  far  beneath  in  mists  of  heat 

Great  purple  valleys  slept. 
And  flashing  bright  beneath  his  feet 

The  loosen'd  cataracts  leapt. 

Down  to  those  happy  vales  he  drew 
Where  men  and  women  dwell, 

And  white  snow  melted,  green  grass  grew, 
Where'er  his  footprints  fell. 

Then  night  by  night  and  day  by  day 

His  deepest  joy  was  found 
In  watching  happy  things  of  clay 

And  hearing  human  sound. 

All  human  eyes  to  him  were  sweet, 
He  loved  the  touch  of  hands. 

He  kissed  the  print  of  human  feet 
Upon  the  soft  sea-sands. 

Most  silently  he  went  and  came, 
With  mild  and  blissful  mien. 

Bright  as  a  beam  his  face  would  fiame 
Amid  the  forests  green. 

To  timid  mortals  passing  by 

He  seemed  a  vision  fair, 
But  little  children  oft  drew  nigh. 

And  let  him  smooth  their  hair ; 

And  witless  men  would  come  to  him 
With  wild  and  eldritch  cries. 

And  lying  in  the  moonbeams  dim 
Would  gaze  into  bis  eyes  I 
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His  voice  was  in  the  lonely  wood, 
And  by  the  nameless  stream,— 

He  shed  in  silent  solitude 
The  peaceful  rays  of  dream. 

From  vale  to  vale  he  went,  and  blest 
The  wild  beast  and  the  bird. — 

While  deep  within  the  glad  Earth's  breast 
The  founts  of  being  stirred-  .  .  . 

He  sat  down  in  a  lonely  land 
Of  mountain,  moor,  and  mere, 

And  watch'd.  with  chin  upon  his  hand, 
Dark  maids  that  milk'd  the  deer. 

And  while  the  sun  set  in  the  skies, 

And  stars  shone  in  the  blue, 
They  sang  sweet  songs,  till  Haider's  eyes 

Were  sad  with  kindred  dew. 

He  passed  along  the  hamlets  dim 
With  twilight's  breath  of  balm, 

And  whatsoe'er  was  touch'd  by  him 
Grew  beautiful  and  calm. 

The  old  man  sitting  on  the  grass 
Look'd  up  'neath  hoary  hair. 

And  felt  some  heavenly  presence  pass 
And  gladden'd  unaware  i 

He  came  unto  a  hut  forlorn 

As  evening  shadows  fell. 
And  saw  the  man  among  the  corn, 

The  woman  at  the  well 

And  entering  the  darken'd  place, 

He  found  the  cradled  child  ; 
Stooping  he  lookt  into  its  face, 

Until  it  woke  and  smiled  I 

Then  Balder  passed  into  the  night 

With  soft  and  shining  tread, 
The  cataract  called  upon  the  height, 

The  stars  gleam'd  overhead. 

He  raised  his  eyes  to  those  cold  skies 

Which  he  had  left  behind, — 
And  saw  the  banners  of  the  gods 

Blown  back  upon  the  wind. 

He  watch'd  them  as  they  came  and  fled, 

Then  his  divine  eyes  fell. 
*  I  love  the  green  Elarth  best,'  he  said, 

'And  I  on  Earth  will  dwell  1 ' 


III. 
All  Things  Blest  by  Baldes. 

So  when  his  happy  feet  had  wander'd  far, 
When  all  the  birds  had  brighten'd  and  his 

hand 
Had  linger'd  on  the  brows  of  all  the  beasts, 
He  came  among  the  valleys  where  abode 
Mortals  that  walk  erect  upon  the  ground. 
First,  southward  passing,  he  beheld  those 

men 
Who,  where  the  snow  for  ever  lieth,  dwell 
In  caverns  of  the  ground  and  swathe  their 

limbs 
In  skins  of  beasts  :  these  felt  his  glory  pass. 
But  knew  it  not,  because  their  eyes  were  dim 
With  many  nights  of  darkness.      Round 

their  doors 
Sorrel  blood-red  he  cast  and  saxifrage, 
And  singing  passed  away  I    Then  roam'd 

he  on, 
Past  porphyry  and  greenstone  crags  that 

line 
Limitless  oceans  of  unmelting  ice, 
Until  he  enter' cl  valleys  kindlier 
That  redden'd  into  ruby  as  he  came  ; 
And  in  among  the  counUess  deer  he  stole. 
Marking  their  horns  with  golden  moss,  and 

singing 
A  strange  soft  song  their  souls  could  under- 
stand. 

Then  as  the  Earth  grew  fairer,  presently 
He   came    beneath    the    shade    of   forest 

leaves, — 
And  deep  among  the  emerald  depths  be 

found 
Those  mortal  men  who  dweU  in  woods  and 

build 
Their  dwellings  of  the  scented  boughs  of 

trees. 
And  often,  with  his  cheek  upon  his  hand. 
Balder  would  sit  and  watch  the  smoke  of 

fire 
Upcurling  thro'  the  branches  heavenward. 
While  to  and  fro  in  sunshine  passed  the 

shapes 
Of  men  and  women.     Most  he  loved  to 

mark 
Those  forms  which  god.j  made  fairest,  and 

to  hear 
Those  voices  gods  ni .  U  sweetest ;  but  his 

hand, 
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Falling  unseen,  was  gentlest  on  the  hair 
Of  children  and  of  hoary  aged  men. 

Then  Balder  said,  '  The  Earth  is  fair,  and 

fair, 
Yea  fairer  than  the  stormy  lives  of  gods. 
The  lives  of  gentle  dwellers  on  the  Earth  ; 
For  shapen  are  they  in  the  likenesses 
Of  goddesses  and  gods,  and  on  their  limbs 
Smilight  and  moonlight  mingle,  and  they  lie 
Happy  and  calm  in  one  another's  arms 
O'er-canopied  with  greenness;  and  their 

hands 
Have  fashion'd  fire  that  springeth  beautiful 
Straight  as  a  silvern  lily  from  the  ground, 
Wondrously  blowing;  and  they  measure 

out 
Glad  seasons  by  the  pulses  of  the  s  ars. 

0  Spirit  whom  I  know  not.  tho'  I  fear 
Thy  shadow  on  my  soul  where'er  I  go, 
Almighty  Father,  tho'  thou  lov'st  me  not, 

1  love  thy  children !    I  could  sit  all  hours, 
Just  looking  into  their  still  heavenly  eyes, 
Holding  their  hands  I    Most  dear  they  are 

tome, 
Because  they  are  my  brethren ; — beautiful. 
My  brethren  and  thy  children  I ' 

O'er  his  head 
The  blue  sky  darken'd,  and  a  thund'rous 

voice 
Murmur'd  afar  off,— and  in  great  black 

drops 
Came  oat  of  heaven  the  blind  and  desolate 

rain. 
Bat  Balder  gazing  upward  reach'd  oat  arms 
And  bless'd  it  as  it  fell ;  and  1o,  it  grew 
SOvem  and  lovely  as  an  old  man's  hair  1 
And  scents  came  out  of  the  rich-soilM 

earth, 
And  all  the  boughs  were  glad  and  jewd- 

hang,- 
Till  very  softly,  vciy  silently, 
The  shower  ceased,  with  kiues  tiemaloos 
On  Balder's  lifted  hands  1 

Even  so  he  tum'd 
The  saddest  things  to  beauty.    With  his 

(ace 
Came  calm  and   consecration;   and   the 

Earth 
Uplifting  sightless  eyes  in  a  new  joy, 
Answer'd  the  steadfast  smile  of  the  still 

heavens 


Vnth  one  long  look  of  peace.     In  those 

strange  days 
The  wild  wind  was  his  playmate, — yea,  the 

blast 
New-loosen'd  by  the  very  hands  of  gods 
I>eapt  to  him  like  a  Iamb,  and  at  his  smile 
Fell  at  his  feet,  and  slept     Then  out  of 

heaven 
Came  lightnings,  from  whose  terror  every 

face 
Of    humankind    was     hidden, — meteors, 

flames. 
Forms  of  the  fiery  levin,  such  as  wait 
For  ever  at  the  angry  beck  of  gods. 
But  Balder  stood  upon  a  promontory. 
And  saw  them  shining  o'er  the  open  sea. 
And  on  the  fields  of  ether  crimson'd  red ; 
And  lo,  he  Ifted  up  a  voice  and  cried, 
'  O  beautiful  wild  children  of  the  fire, 
Whence  come  ye  ?  whither  go  ye  ?    Be  at 

peace. 
Come  hither  1 '  and  like  soft  white  stinglcss 

snakes 
That  crawl  on  grass,  the  fiery  meteors  came, 
Licking  his  feet  in  silence,  looking  up 
With  luminous  eyes  1 

Ev'n  as  he  conquer'd  these. 
Heaven's  fiery  messengers,  he  tamed  the 

hearts 
Of  human  things,  and  in  the  sun  they  sat 
Weaving  green  boughs,  or  wooing  in  the 

shade, 
Or  leading  home  the  white  and  virgin  bride. 
For  as  the  holy  hunger  and  desire 
Came  quickening  in  the  hearts  of  birds  and 

beasts. 
Ev'n  so  woke  love  within  the  hearts  of  men ; 
And  out  of  love  came  children  ;  and  the 

Earth 
Was  merry  with  new  creatures  thronging 

forth 
Like  ants  that  quicken  on  the  san-kist  sod. 


IV. 

The  Csr  from  the  Gsoimo. 

And    Balder   bends   above   them,    glory- 

crown'd. 
Marking  them    as   they  creep  upon  the 

ground. 
Busy  as  ants  that  toil  without  a  sound. 
With  only  gods  to  mark. 
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But  list  I  O  list !  what  is  that  cry  of  pain, 
Faint  as  the  far-off  murmur  of  the  main? 
Stoop   low  and    hearken,    Balder!      List 
again ! 
'  Lo  !  Death  makes  all  things  dark  1 ' 

Ay  me,  it  is  the  earthbom  souls  that  sigh, 
Coming  and  going  underneath  the  sky  ; 
They  move,  they  gather,  clearer  grows  their 
cry — 
O  Balder,  bend,  and  hark  ! 

The  skies  arc  still  and  calm,  the  seas  asleep, 
In  happy  light  the  mortal  millions  creep, 
Yet  listen,  Balder ! — still  they  murmur  deep, 
'  Lo !  Death  makes  all  things  dark.' 

[Oh,  listen  I  listen  !]  '  Blessed  is  the  light, 
We  love  the  golden  day,  the  silvern  night, 
The  cataracts  leap,  the  woods  and  streams 
are  bright, 
We  gladden  as  we  mark. 

•  Crying  we  come,  but  soon  our  checks  are 

dried — 
We  wander  for  a  season  happy-eyed. 
And  we  forget  how  our  gray  sires  have 

sigh'd, 
••  Lo  !  Death  makes  aU  things  dark." 

•  For  is  the  sun  not  merry  and  full  of  cheer? 
Is  it  not  sweet  to  live  and  feel  no  fear  ? 

To  see  the  young  lambs  leaping,  and  to 
hear 
The  cuckoo  and  the  lark  ? 

•  Is  toil  not  blest,  is  it  not  blest  to  be? 

To  climb  the  snows,  to  sail  the  surging  sea, 
To  build  our  saeters  where  our  flocks  roam 
free? 
But  Death  makes  all  things  dark. 

•Is  love  not  blest,  is  it  not  brave  and  gay 
With  strong  right  hand  to  bear  one's  bride 

away, 
To  woo  her  in  the  night  time  and  the  day 
With  no  strange  eyes  to  mark  ? 

•And  blest  are  children,  springing  fair  of 

face 
Like  gentle  blossoms  in  the  dwelling-place  ; 
We  clasp  them  close,  forgetting  for  a  space 
Death  makes  the  world  so  dark. 


•  And  yet  though  life  is  glad  and  love  dhine^ 
This  Shape  we  fear  is  here  i*  the  sumnier 

shine,-^ 
He  blights  the  fruit  we  pluck,  the  wreadi 
we  twine. 
And  soon  he  leaves  us  stark. 

'  He  haunts  us  fleetly  on  the  snowy  steeps 
He  finds  us  as  we  sow  and  as  we  reap^ 
He  crecpeth  in  to  slay  us  as  we  sleep. — 
Ah !  Death  makes  all  things  dark  I 

•  Yea,  when  afar  over  our  nets  hang  we. 
He  walks  unto  us  even  on  the  sea ; 

The  wind  blows  in  his  hair,  the  foam  flics 
free 
O'er  many  a  sinking  bark  I 

'  Pity  us,  gods,  and  take  this  god  away. 
Pity  us,  gods,  wlio  made  us  out  of  clay. 
Pity  us,  gods,  that  our  sad  souls  may  say, 
"  Bright  is  the  world,  which  Death  a  space 
made  dark."  ' 

V. 

The  Shadow  on  the  Earth. 

Now  all  his  peace  was  poison'd  and  be 
found 

No  solace  in  the  shining  eyes  of  day. 

Starlight  and  moonlight  now  seem'd  sor- 
rowful, 

And  in  his  soul  there  grew  the  sense  of  tears. 

For  wheresoe'er  he  wander'd,  whatsoe'er 

He  gazed  on,  whether  in  the  light  or  dark. 

Was  troubled  by  a  portent. 

Evermore, 
Listening  to  nature's  sad  unceasing  moan. 
Balder   remembcr'd   that    pale    haunting 

Shape 
Which  he  had  seen  in  those  primaeval  woods 
Where  he  was  foster'd  by  the  happy  Earth ; 
And  those  sad  tales  the  mother-goddess  told 
Of  mortal  men,  and  how  they  waste  and 

wane, 
Came  back  upon  his  life  with  fearful  gleams. 
Yea,  Balder's  heart  was  heavy.     All  in  vain 
He  wove  wild  runes  around  the  flowers  and 

trees. 
And  round  the  necks  of  beasts  and  gentle 

birds; 
For  evermore  the  cold  hand  found  them 

out. 
And  evermore  they  darkly  droop'd  and  died. 
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This   direful   thing  was  on   the  helpless 

Earth, 
Unprison'd,  unconfined.    Before  his  face 
It  faded,  and  before  his  eager  touch 
Melted  and  changed,  but  evermore  again 
It  gather'd  into  dreadful  lineaments. 
And  passed  with  arms  outreaching  on  its 

way. 

Then  Balder  lifted  up  his  trembling  hands 
To  heaven,   crying,    •  Father  I '  and  no 

soimd 
Came  from  the  frozen  void ;  and  once  again, 
•  O  Mother,  Mother  I '  but  pale  Frea  lay 
Stone-still  in  anguish  at  the  Father's  feet, 
And  dared  not  answer  ;  and  he  cried  once 

more, 
'  Gods,  gods,  immortal  gods  ! '  when  sud- 
denly 
He  saw  across  the  open  arctic  heaven 
The  hosts  of  Asgard,  ev'n  as  sunset  clouds 
That  drift  confusedly  in  mases  bright. 
Trooping,  with  blood-red  rays  upon  their 

heads, 
To  fight  against  the  meteor  snakes  that  flash 
Far   northward   in   the  white   untrodden 

wastes. 
They  passed,  they  saw  not,  but  he  heard 

their  feet 
Afar  as  muffled  thunder,  and  he  cried, 
'  O  Slayers  of  the  snake,  immortal  gods. 
Come  hither  and  slay  the  slayer,  that  the 

worid 
May  rest  in  peace  ! ' 

If  ever  his  faint  cry 
Reach'd  to  their  ears,  the  dark  gods  only 

smiled. 
With  smiles  like  sullen  lightning  on  the  lips 
Of  tempest ;  and  he  found  no  comfort  there. 
Nor  from  the  mouths  of  flower,  or  bird,  or 

tree, 
Sea«fem,  or  sighing  shell  upon  the  shore, 
Came  any  answer  when  he  question'd  low, 
*What  is  this  thing  ye  fear?  who  sent  it 

hither, 
rhis  shape  which  moaning  mortals  christen 

Death?' 
But  from  the  darkness  of  his  own  heart's 

pity. 

And  from  all  things  in  unison — the  gloom 
Of  midnight,  and  the  trouble  of  the  clouds* 
From  sunless  waters,  solitary  woods. 


There  came  a  miumur,  '  None  can  answer 

thee. 
Save  him  thou  followest  with  weary  feet ! ' 

Wherefore  he  wander'd  on,  and  still  in 

vain 
Sought  Death  the  slayer.  Into  burial-places, 
Heapen  with  stones  and  seal'd  with  slime 

of  grass, 
He  track'd  him,  found  him  sitting  lonely 

there 
Like  one  that  dreams,  his  dreadful  pitiless 

eyes 
Fix'd  on  the  sunset  star.     Or  oftentimes 
Beheld  him  running  swiftly  like  a  wolf 
Who  scents  some  stricken  prey  along  the 

ground. 
Or  saw  him  into  empty  huts  crawl  slow. 
And  while  the  man  and  woman  toiled  i'  the 

field. 
Gaze  down  with  stony  orbs  a  litde  space 
Upon  the  sickly  babe,  which  open'd  eyes, 
And  laugh' d,  and  spread  its  litde  faded 

hands 
In  elfin  play.     Nay,  oft  in  Balder's  sight 
The  form  seem'd  gentle,   and   the   fatal 

face 
Grew  beautiful  and  very  strangely  fair. 
Yet  evermore  while  his  swift  feet  piusUvd, 
Darkling  it  fled  away,  and  evermore 
Most  pitiful  rose  cries  of  beasts  and  birds. 
Most  desolate  rose  moans  of  stricken  men, 
Till  Balder  wept  for  sorrow's  sake,  and 

cried, 
•  Help  me,  my  Father  I ' 

Even  as  he  spake, 
A  gray  cloud  wept  upon  the  Earth,  which 

wore 
A  gentle   darkness;  and  the  wastes  and 

woods, 
The  mountains  trembling  in  their  hoary 

hair. 
The  mighty  continents  and  streams  and  seas, 
Uplifted  a  low  voice  of  mystery 
And  protestation.    Then  a  wing^  wind 
Caught  up  the  soimd  and  bore  it  suddenly 
To  the  great  gates  of  Asgard,  so  that  all 
Within  the  shadowy  City  heard  ;  and  He 
Who  sitteth  far  beyond  upon  his  throne. 
Immortal,  terrible,  and  desolate, 
Heard,  but  was  silent ;  and  no  answer  came. 
No  help  or  answer,  from  the  lips  of  heavea. 
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VI. 

On  the  Heights— Evening. 

mountain  girl. 

Art  thou  a  god  ?  thy  brow  is  shining  so  t 
O  thou  art  beautiful  I    What  is  thy  name  ? 

BALDER. 
Balder. 

GIRL. 

Now  let  me  look  into  thy  Caoe. 

BALDER. 
GIRL. 

How  1  love  thee  I 


Look. 


BALDER. 

And  thy  name  ? 

GIRL. 

Snow-blossom. 
That  is  my  mother  standing  at  the  door, 
Shading  her  face  and  gazing  up  the  hill. 
I  keep  my  mother's  reindeer,  and  each  night 
Milk  them,  and  drive  them  to  their  pastur- 
age. 
How  clear  thine  eyes  are  I    They  are  like 

that  star 
Up  yonder,  twinkling  on  the  snow  1 

BALDER. 

Come  hither  1 
Thou  hast  bright  hair  like  mine,  and  starry 

eyea, 
Snow-blossom,  and   a  voice   like   falling 

water; 
Thy  flesh  is  like  the  red  snow  and  the  white 
Mingled  together  softly,  and  thy  breath 
Ii  loented  like  tl)c  fragrant  thyme  in  flower. 
Mine  eyes  have  look'd  on  many  shapes  like 

thine— 
Yet  thou  art  fairest. 

GIRL. 

1  am  call'd  Snow-blossom 
Because  1  am  not  brown  like  other  maids, 
And  when  a  Uttle  child  I  was  so  white  I 


Snow-lily  I 


BALDER. 
GIRL. 


They  are  calling— I  must  go — 
Come  dov^n  with  me,  and  by  our  sacter's 
fire 


Slumber  this  night  and  ere  tboo  Best  dova 
111  sing  to  thee  the  stnmge  old  songs  I  kaov 
Of  Death,  and  of  the  battle-fidds  of  gods. 
And  of  the  wondrous  City  where  they  dvdl 
Yonder  afar  away  I 

BALDER. 

What  knowest  iiMT 
Of  Death  or  gods  ? 

GIRL. 

Only  last  winter  tkle 
I  saw  my  father  die :  he  drew  ooe  bfeath. 
Then  went  to  sleep ;  but  when  we  toucfa'd 

his  hands 
They  had  no  warmth,  and  his  twain  eyes 

were  glazed. 
Casing  at  something  that  we  saw  not.  Tbea 
We  wrapt  him  warm  in  skins  and  in  hb 

hands 
We  set  his  seal-spear  and  his  seal-hide  thong, 
And  placed  him  sitting  in  the  sunless  eaith. 
Crouch'd  resting  on  the  ground  with  knees 

drawn  up 
As  many  a  night  he  sat  beside  the  fire. 
And  that  the  fierce  white  bear  might  find 

him  not, 
Wewall'd  him  up  with  earth  and  mighty 

stones, 
Seal'd  tight  with  snow  and  water  :  then  we 

said 
A  prayer  to  the  good  gods,  and  left  him 

there 
Where  they  might  find  him. 

BALDER. 

Hast  thou  seen  that  I>eath 
Which  smote  thy  father  ? 

GIRL. 

Nay !— no  mortal  thing 
Sees  him  and  lives.    He  walks  about  the 

Earth 
At  his  good  will,  and  smites  whate'er  he 

lists. 
Both  young  and  old.    There  is  no  spirit 

at  all 
More  strong  than  he  1 

BALDER. 

Is  he  a  god  ? 
GIRL. 

I  know  not 
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BALDER. 

And  will  thy  father  waken? 

GIRL. 

When  the  gods 
Find  out  his  grave,  and  open  up  the  stones, 
Then  he  will  waken,  and  will  join  the  hosts 
Of  Hermod  and  of  Thor ;  for  he  was  brave, 
My  father :  he  could  keep  his  own,  and  ere 
He  took  my  mother,  with  his  spear  he  slew 
Her  father  and  her  brother,  who  were  wroth 
Because  they  hated  him  ;  and  evermore 
When  he  shed  blood,  he  made  his  offering 
To  Hermod  and  the  rest. 

BALDER. 

And  thou.  Snow-blossom, 
Thou  in  thy  turn  wilt  wed  a  mighty  man, 
And  bear  strong  children  ? 

GIRL. 

Yes  1 — a  man  of  strength, 
Fair  like  my  father.   I  would  have  him  fierce 
As  bears  are,  bearded,  a  seal-strangler,  swift, 
And  a  great  hunter  with  a  boat  and  dogs. 
But  I  would  have  him  very  cunning  too, 
Knowing  old  songs  and  wise  at  weaving 

runes, 
That  in  the  season  when  the  sun  is  fled 
We  might  be  merry  thro'  the  long  cold 

nights 
Waiting  for  summer  1 

BALDER. 

Harkl 

GIRL. 

It  is  my  mother 
Calling  again  I    Wilt  thou  not  come? 

BALDER. 

Go  thou  I 
I  shall  fare  further  o'er  the  stmiroer  hills. 
Snow-blossom  1    Let  me  kiss  thee  ere  thou 
goestl 

GIRU 

Yes  I 

BALDER. 

Now  farewell  I  .  .  . 

How  lightly  down  the  height 
She  leapeth  with  the  leaping  cataract. 
And  now  she  turns  and  waves  her  little  hand, 
And  plunging  down  she  fades.    And  in  the 
world 


Dwell  countless  thousands  beautiful  as  she, 
Happy  and  virgin,  drinking  with  no  pain 
The  vital  air  of  heaven  1    O  pink  flesh 
Over  the  warm  nest  of  a  singing  heart 
Heap'd  soft  as  blossoms  1   O  strange  starry 

eyes 
Of  mortals,  beautiful  as  mine  1    O  flame 
Out  of  soft  nostrils  trembling,  like  the  light 
From  lips  of  flowers  1   O  wonder  of  Earth's 

life. 
Why  is  it  that  the  great  gods  chase  thee 

down? 
Why  is  it  that  thou  fallest  evermore 
When  thou  art  foirest  ?    Up  and  down  the 

world 
Each  creature  walks,  and  o'er  each  red 

mouth  hangs 
Breath  like  a  little  cloud,  faint  smoke  of 

breath 
Blown  from  the  burning  of  the  fire  within. 
Great  gods,  if  as  they  say  ye  fashion'd  them, 
Why  do  ye  suffer  this  wild  wind  of  doom 
To  wither  what  ye  made  so  wonderful  ? 

The  vale  is  dark,  the  snow-fields  on  the 

height 
Are   purpled   with   the   midnight  .... 

Steadfastly 
One  lamp  shines  in  the  valley,  and  above 
The  still  star  shines  an  answer.    Slumber 

well. 
Snow-blossom  1  May  no  shadow  of  the  gods 
Come  near  to  trouble  thee  in  thy  repose  1 
Sleep  like  inunortal   raiment   wrap   thee 

round. 
To  charm  away  the  rayless  eyes  of  Death  I 

VIL 

The  Vow  of -Balder. 

Bright  Balder  cried,  '  Curst  be  this  thing 
Which  will  not  let  man  rest. 

Slaying  with  swift  and  cruel  sting 
'The  very  babe  at  breast  I 

*  On  man  and  beast,  on  flower  and  bird, 

He  creepeth  evermore ; 
Unseen  he  haunts  the  Earth  ;  unhearc' 
He  crawls  from  door  to  door. 

*  I  will  not  pause  in  any  land. 

Nor  sleep  beneath  the  skies, 
Till  I  have  held  him  by  the  hand 
And  gazed  into  his  eyes  1 ' 
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V. 

BALDER* S  QUEST  FOR 
DEATH. 

I. 

He  sought  him  on  the  mountains  bleak  and 
bare 

And  on  the  windy  moors  ; 
He  found  his  secret  footprints  everywhere. 

Yea,  ev'n  by  human  doors. 

All  round  the  deerfold  on  the  shrouded 
height 
The  starliji;ht  glimmer'd  dear ; 
Therein   sat    Death.    wTapt    round   with 
vapours  white 
Touching  the  dove-eyed  deer. 

And  thither  Balder  silent-footed  flew. 

But  found  the  phantom  not ; 
The  rain-wash'd  moon  had  risen  cold  and 
blue 

Above  that  lonely  spot. 

Then  as  he  stood  and  listen'd.  gazing  round 

In  the  pale  silvern  glow, 
He  heard  a  ^-ailing  and  a  \^'eeping  sound 

From  the  wild  huts  below. 

He  mark'd  the  sudden  flashing  of  the  lights, 
He  heard  cry  ans^-ering  cry — 

And  !o  1  he  saw  upon  the  silent  heights 
A  shadowy  form  pass  by. 

Wan  was  the  face,  the  eyeballs  pale  and 
wild, 

The  robes  like  rain  wind-blown, 
And  as  it  fled  it  clasp'd  a  naked  child 

Unto  its  cold  breast-bone. 

And  Balder  clutch'd  its  robe  with  fingers 
^-eak 

To  slay  it  as  it  flew— 
A  breath  of  ice  blew  chill  upon  his  cheek. 

Blinding  his  eyes  of  blue. 

•Twas  Death  1  'twas  gone  1— All  night  the 
shepherds  sped. 
Searching  the  hills  in  fear ; 
At  dawn  they  found  their  lost  one  lying, 
dead 
Up  by  the  lone  black  mere ; 


And  1o  !  thej  saw  the  fiatal  fioger-maxk. 
Which  reacheth  yovmg  and  old, 

Seal'd.  livid  stDl,  upon  its  eyelids  dark 
And  round  its  nipples  cold. 

Then  Balder  moan'd  aloud  and  smote  his 
breast, 

'  O  drinker  of  sweet  breath. 
Curst  be  thy  cruel  lips  I  I  shall  not  rest 

Until  I  dasp  thee,  Death  ! ' 

He  track'd  the  footprints  in  the  moraiDg 

gray 
From  rocky  haunt  to  haunL 
Far  up  the  hdghts  a  wolf  had  crost  Death's 

way; 
It  lay  there,  lean  and  gaunt. 

He  reach'd  the  highest  snows  and  found 
them  strewn 
With  bleaching  bones  of  deer.  .  .  . 
Night  came  again, — he  listen'd  'neath  the 
moon 
Shining  most  cold  and  clear. 

Beneath  him  strelch'd  vast   valleys  green 
and  fair, 
Still  in  the  twilight  shine, 
With  great  waste  tarns  and  cataracts  hung 
in  air, 
And  woods  of  flr  and  pine  ; 

And  on  the  tarns  lay  dim  red  dreams  of  day 
The  midnight  sun  cast  there, — 

Sunlight  and  moonlight  blending  in  one  ray 
Of  mother-o' -pearl  most  fair. 

He  wander'd  down  thro'  woods  that  fringed 
the  snows. 
Down  cliffs  with  ivy  crown'd. 
He  passed  by  londy  tarns  whence  duskly 
rose 
Great  cranes,  and  hover'd  round. 

He  paused  upon  a  crimson  crag,  and  lo  ! 

Deep  down  at  the  crag's  foot. 
The  Shape  he  sought,  in  shadow,  far  below. 

With  folded  wings,  sat  mute  1 

Ev'n  as  a  vulture  of  the  east  it  seem'd 
Brooding  on  something  dead ; 

Dark  was  the  form  on  which  its  cold  eyes 
gleam'd, 
And  still  and  heavy  as  lead. 
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Then  Balder  swung  himself  from  tree  to 
tree, 

And  reach'd  the  fatal  place  I  .  .  . 
The  phantom  fled  as  silent  wild  things  flee, 

But  a  while  human  face 

Gleam'd  from  the  ground ;   and  Balder's 
glory  shone 
On  a  wild  cowherd's  hair  I 
Too  late— his  cheeks  were  chill— his  breath 
was  gone — 
His  bosom  torn  and  bare. 

The  Shape  unseen  had  cast  him  o'er  the 
steep, 

Down,  down,  the  abysses  dim, — 
Then,  as  an  eagle  followeth  a  sheep. 

Had  fluttered  after  him  I 

His  bearskin  dress  was  bloody  ;  in  his  grip 
He  clutch'd  a  cowherd's  horn  ; 

His  eyes  were  glazed,  and  on  his  stainMlip 
Death's  kisses  lay  forlorn. 

But  Balder  touch'd  him  and  his  face  grew 
fair, 
Shining  beneath  the  skies, 
Yea,  Balder  crost  his  hands,  and  smooth'd 
his  hair. 
And  closed  his  piteous  eyes.  .  .  . 

Not  resting  yet,  the  bright  god  wander'd 
soon 

Down  by  the  torrent's  track  ; 
And  lo  I  a  sudden  glory  hid  the  moon, 

And  dawn  rose  at  his  back. 


If. 

Dawn  purple  on  the  peaks,  and  pouring  in 
floods 
Into  the  valleys  fair, 
Encrimsoning  the  lakes  and  streams  and 
woods, 
Illuming  heaven  and  air. 

And   every  creature   gladden'd,  and   the 
Earth 
Tum'd  on  her  side  and  woke : 
There  came  sweet  music  ;  sunny  gleams  of 
mirth 
Across  the  landscape  broke. 

And  when  a  thousand  eyes  of  happy  things 
Had  open'd  all  around, 


And  when  each  form   that  blooms,  each 
form  that  sings. 
Saw  Balder  glory-crown'd. 

Standing  like  marble  bathed  in  liquid  flame, 

Perfect  of  face  and  limb, 
Infinite  voices  syllabled  his  name, 

And  Earth  smiled  up  at  him  I 

All  shapes  that  knew  him  (and  all  shapes 
that  be 

Knew  Balder's  face  that  hour) 
Grew  glorified — the  torrent  and  the  tree. 

The  white  cloud  and  the  flower. 

The  meres  flash'd  golden  mirrors  for  his 
face ; 

The  forests  saw  and  heard  ; 
The  cataracts  brighten'd ;  in  its  secret  place 

The  sunless  runlet  stirred. 

A  light  of  green  grass  ran  before  his  feet. 
His  brow  was  bright  with  dew. 

Where'er  he  trod  there  sprang  a  flower  full 
sweet, 
Rose,  crimson,  yellow,  or  blue. 

But  Balder's  face  was  pale,  altho'  his  frame 

Its  natal  splendour  wore ; 
Altho'  the  green  Earth  gladden'd  as  he 
came. 

God  Balder's  soul  was  sore. 

'  O  happy  Earth !  O  happy  beams  of  day  1 

O  gentle  things  of  breath  I 
Blest  were  ye,  if  some  hand  divine  might 
slay 

The  slayer,  even  Death  I ' 

He  spake,  and  he  was  answer'd.   By  his  side 

A  crimson  river  ran. 
Out  of  the  cloven  mountains  spreading  vdde 

It  water'd  vales  for  man. 

Amid  its  shallows  flowers  and  sedge  did 
twine, 

But  in  the  midst  'twas  deep. 
And  on  its  sides  fed  flocks  of  goats  and  kine 

O'er  meadows  soft  as  sleep. 

Suddenly,  while  upon  its  marge  be  stood. 
His  heart  grew  cold  as  clay, — 

For  lo  1  the  phantom  I  sailing  down  the 
flood. 
Dim  in  the  dawn  of  day  I  .  •  • 


4to 
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Upcam  and  flootiB^  Sght. 

with  fiKx  iqicixm'd.  nam  bid. 


A  maiden  dark  as  n^bt— 

Her  caven  hair  was  loosen'd.  her  soft  breath 

Had  fled  and  kft  no  stir. 
Her  e]pes  were  open,  lookiitg  vp  at  Death, 

Who  drifted  down  with  her. 

Beside  her.  Lmgled  'mid  the  fosg)oire4idIs, 
A  shepherd's  crook  was  cast. 

WMIe  softly  on  the  waters  silvern  swcils 
Her  form  was  floating  past. 

And  k> !  with  eyes  of  feverish  fatal  fight 

FIz'd  on  her  face  in  dream. 
Death  chmg  onto  her  'mid  the  edi&s  bright 

Upon  the  shining  stream. 

And  Balder  waii'd ;  and  wafted  down  that 
way. 

Death  saw  his  shape  and  knew. — 
Then,  like  a  falcon  startled  from  its  prey. 

Rose,  nwishing  from  view  I 

ni. 
Thb  Fight  of  Ship& 

Now  Balder  came  across  the  great  sea-^ore, 
And  saw  far  out  upon  the  windless  waves 
A  fight  of  water-dragons  fierce  as  fire, 
Wing&l  and  wild  and  wrought  about  with 

gold. 
And  dragon  unto  dragon  clash'd  and  dung, 
And  each  shriek'd  loud,  and  teeth  in  teeth 

were  set, 
UntU  the  sea  was  crimson'd,  and  one  sank 
In  its  own  blood.     So  like  to  living  things 
They  seem'd,  but  ships  they  were  within 

whose  wombs 
Throbbed  many  savage  hearts.    And  sud- 
denly, 
Amid  that  clangour  of  sharp  steel  and  shriek 
Of  living  voices,  'mid  the  thick  o'  the  fight. 
When  in  the  stain^  waters  all  around 
Men  to  the  brain  were  cloven  as  they  swam, 
Balder  saw  dimly,  hovering  on  wings, 
Ev  n  as  the  kestrel  hovers  poised  and  still 
With  glittering  eyes  searching  the  nether 

ground, 
The  Shape   he    sought      As  the   bright 
dragons  rush'd 


This  way  and  dwtwidi  rapid  sweep  of  osc^ 
And  as  die  tttmtilf  passed  fscm  vaie  to 


It  fbOow'd.  as  the  Gahxxi  fbllowvth 
Some  fearful  quarry  creeping  OD  the  grouod 
And  when  the  sonset  came,  and  the  great 

din 
Was  hnsh'd,  and    torn   apart    finom  ooe 

another 
The  dragons  darken'd  on  a  fiery  sea. 
The  Shape,  illnmined  with  a  crimson  gteam. 
Still  hnger'd  o'er  them  very  quietly. 
Scenting  the  slain  that  drifted  like  to  weeds 
Ob  the  red  waters,  shoreward. 

Thenak)ad 
Cried  Bakler.  *  Father  ! '  uttering  from  hii 

heart 
A  bitter  moan,  and  as  he  spake  he  saw, 
AH  congregating  on  the  brazen  walls 
Of  sonset.  with  their  wild  eyes  kxddng  dowB, 
Feeding  upon  the  carnage  of  the  fight, 
The  gods  his  kin;  and  like  to  evening 

clouds. 
Crimson  and  golden  in  the  sunset  flame. 
They  would   perchance   have   seei^'d   to 

human  eyes, 
But  his  perceived  them  deariy  and  discem'd 
The  rapture  in  their  fasx&  as  they  gazed. 
Yet  ne'ertheless  he  cried,  '  Come  down,  ye 

gods. 
And  help  me,  that  upon  this  fatal  thing 
I  lay  my  hand  I '    They  laugh' d  reply,  and 

lot 
He  saw  their  banners  raised  i'  the  wind, 

their  brands 
Flashing  and  moving. 

•  Father  !  * 

No  reply ; 
But  quiet  as  a  curtain  fell  the  night, 
Solenm,  without  a  star. 


Then  by  the 
Silent  walk'd  Balder,  and  all  sounds  were 

sUU 
Beyond  him  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 
And  where  he  went  along  the  moonless 

sands 
He  made  a  brightness  such  as  ocean  shells 
Keep  in  their  iris'd  ears  ;  and  the  soft  sea 
Came  singing  round  his  silvern  feet ;  and 

doves 
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Came  out  of  caves  and  lit  upon  his  hands. 
Then  Balder  thought,  '  He  answer'd,  and 

has  sent 
The  darkness  as  a  token  ! '  and  ev'n  then 
He  blest  his  father. 

.  .  .  What  is  this  that  flames. 
Lurid  and  awful,  out  upon  the  sea? 
What  dusky  radiance,  tho'  the  world  is  dark, 
Shoots  like  a  comet  yonder  upon  the  sky  ? 
Seized  in  the  fangs  of  fire,  a  dragon-ship 
Consumes  and  shrieks,   and  as  it  bums 

illumes 
The  water  under  and  the  thunderous  rack 
Blackening  above  ;  and  Balder  as  he  stands 
Pallid  upon  a  headland,  on  his  face 
Catches  the  red  reflection  of  the  ray  ; 
Ocean  and  sky  are  crimson'd,  and  he  sees 
Black  shapes  that  hither  and  thither,  waving 

arms, 
Dart  'midst  the  flame  on  the  consuming 

decks 
And  plunge  with  shrill  scream  down  into 

the^ea. 

What  care  to  call  on  the  Immortals  now  ? 
He  looks,  one  hand  prest  hard  in  agony 
Upon  his  aching  heart,  and  he  discerns, 
Brooding  above  that  brightness,  poised  i' 

the  air, 
Down  gazing,   half  illumed,   half  lost  in 

light. 
The  Phantom  I    As  the  ship  consumes  and 

fades, 
And  as  the  last  cry  rises  on  the  air, 
The  Shape  sinks  lower  with  no  waft  of 

wing. 
And  when  in  dumb  and  passionate  despair, 
Balder  looks  northward  once  again,  he  sees 
The  cloud-rack  parted,  the  cold  north  on 

fire, 
And  all  the  gods,  with  cruel  cheeks  aflame 
And  bright  ejres  gUttering  like   duster'd 

stars, 
Thronging  against  the  blacken'd  bars  of 

Heaven. 

IV. 

Ydun. 

Then  Balder  lifted  up  his  voice  and  cried, 
*  Curst  be  this  thing  and  you  who  sent  it 

hither, 
Tho'  ye  be  gods,  immortal,  and  my  kin  ; 
For  now  I  loathe  you,  deeming  lovelier  far 


The  black  hawk,  and  the  fox  upon  the 

ground. 
Who  slay  sweet  lives  not  knowing  what 

they  do; 
But  ye,  O  gods,  are  wise,  yet  Death's  sick 

scent 
Is  pleasant  to  your  nostrils.'    Loudly  afar 
A  laugh  of  thunder  answer'd,  and  the  shapes 
Still  congregated  in  the  glistening  north 
Flash'd  like    the    pale  aurora  one  white 

gleam 
Of  earthward-looking  eyes,  and  in  the  midst 
A  hoary  Face  like  to  a  moonlit  cloud. 
Silent,  and  staring  down  with  orbs  of  stone. 
And  on  this  last  did  Balder  gaze,  and  lo  I 
He   shiver'd   cold,   his  cheek  divine  was 

blanch'd, 
And  with  no  further  word  he  tum'd  away. 

.  .  .  So  walk'd  he  by  the  Ocean,  till  that 

gleam 
Far  out  upon  the  crimson  waters  died  ; 
Till  night  grew  deeper  and  all  sounds  were 

still'd. 

And  all  that  night  his  human  heart  was 

tum'd 
Against  the  gods  his  kin.  against  the  god 
His  father ;  for  he  thought,  '  He  made  this 

thing, 
He  sent  it  hither  to  the  happy  Earth  ; 
And  when  it  slays  they  gladden  in  the  halls 
Of  Asgard,  and  no  pity  fills  their  hearts 
For  gentle  stricken  men.'    Long  hours  he 

paced 
The  cold  sands  of  the  still  black  sea  ;  and 

where 
His  foot  fell  moonlight  lay  and  live  sea- 
snails 
Crept  glimmering  with  pink  hohis  ;  and 

close  to  shore 
He  saw  the  legions  of  the  herring  flash. 
Swift,  phosphorescent,  on  the  surfoce  shin* 

ing 
Like  bright  sheet-lightning  as  they  came 

and  went 
At  intervals,  from  the  abyss  beyond, 
Came  the  deep  roar  of  whales. 

Betimes  he  stood 
Silent,  alone,  upon  a  promontory 
And  now  about  him  like  white  rain  there  fell 
The  splendoiv  of  the  moonlight.  All  around 
The  calm  sea  rolled  upon  the  rocks  or  drew 


SA£J>£Jt  TSE  BSAUTIJ^I^ 


Xft^^ni-  bbI  Gbnra'l  tD  boilnc  poobof   1 


To  Hilda's  lips ;  bnl   on  those  lipi  Ikn 

I  An  uben  lingE  as  of  mortality. 
And  Uking  doi  ihe  pft  be  answetd  lew, 
■  "  '""  -.  lei  mc  give  thy  gift  to  IMO. 


TlMr    Ikjnnl    nrbulta    m    i 


As  fnHiy  moonlight. — '  Name  them  a», 
lia*.  ud  lire,     o  Balder,  mes  aen 


Aad  obn  hv  raued  bis  baad.  tad.  bfcat 

Iteaill. 
t,*pUtal  bmis  Ilk*  hiipp.  aotfcs  of  siKcp 

Ev'tt  itaa  he  heud  x  mice 
0«  '  Muhr  '. '  tftrm,  ud  mrauig  Ik  tmbeld 
S^UuhIibv  *Sjiit  aim  CB  ihf  frumunluri 
A  ifinl  be  muiiinbet'd  :  ^  twc  btir 
i!>*cf<  Jl.'*Bward  ItkiT  tike  lUnmi  wiDdv's 


tW  tMA'd OB  Ydun.  otvhAdtfitealo  him 
tVa*  ai>stK  Ji;^-«  uttvCi  usiajreil  t^CiM 

VM  *>«(  t«Tll  ^.>tl  CSCTDIUW  tVCKW  d. 

AMiYdwMda.  -OlUdn.  U-vuMbru 
iV  ton*  vrr  iv<b,Wr  in  \tw  iCtea'  miliiH 


Tonrixho-nputddie;  and  thiit  iit»  Thjt 

Coiil-i  :-..-\er  Ijghion  any  human  lip 
T;*-  fiji=»~iike  breaih  of  immottaliiy. 

-Kzd  f?d  »!ih  life  dii-infr,  we  endure' 

Then  blda  sud,  '  Don  thou  nol  weep  for 

^>a  monab  wilfa  Ibdr  shadon-s  on  the 

Ycl  kin  to  thee  and  me  I     He  made  them 

fair 
As  ve  an.  ibo'  ibey  sicken  and  are  dain  ; 
Vea.  bra  god  accurst  that  haunts  the  world 
TbST  beaiu  are  set  asunder,  and  theit  teeth 
Dmita  each  olher.       Lo  I    the    beautiful 


Foe  ewr  coming  and  for  erer  goins.— 
Like  wild  wares  daiUy  driven  on  a  sc 
Etcnal^  distress'd' 


l>(«(i>le  the  (wIj  nho  love  thee  nol,  thy  kin 
KUr  I  who  troig  (hem  krtt  thee,  knowing 


For  'twere  as  well  to  weep  fot  stricken 
BowEis  that  in  thdr  season  bdc  and 
t^  beasia  that  mortals  sJay  for  food  or 
Upon  thy  Father's  shrines  for  sacrifice, 
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At  mourn  lax  that  dark  dust  beneath  thy 

feet 
Which  Ihou  call'st  men.     O  Balder,  Ulie 

no  heed- 
Be  wise— such  pty  ill  beseems  a  god  1 ' 

But  Balder  wning  his  hands  and  wail' d  aloud 
In  >  sad  human  voice,  '  Not  pily  than  1 
Hath  a  bird  fallen  in  my  sight  and  fall'd 
.To  win  some  meed  of  teais  ?    Dolh  a  beast 


I  would  not  wind  i 
And  on  the  dead 


my  immortal  arms, 
and  lovelier  life  ? 
leaves  shed  i'  the  weary 


d  I  la 


0  Ydun,  listen,  for  thou  knoy 

The  kirge  cold  marble  heart  befilling 

1  drank  strange  mercy  from  the  dark  ELirihi 

When  she  my  foster-mother  suckled  me 
Close  to  her  leafy  heart ;  I  am  not  wise, 
Av  me,  T  am  not  wise,  If  not  10  love 
The  happy  forms  below  me,  and  the  faces 
That  love  my  voice  and   gladden 


my 

;  1  am  of  them  :  I  have  leam'd 
of  the  setting  sun,  the  awe 
jhl  and  of  starlight;   nay,   I 


That  shape  which  sets  its  icy  band  on 
WiU  find  me  in  my  season  like  the  res 
They  are  my  brethren,  wanderers  in  the 


But  Ydun  said, 
'  Thai  shape  which  sets  its  icy  hand  on  all 
Need  never  trouble  Ihce,  if  lliou  wilt  eat, 
Eat  as  I  bid,  andhve; — nay.  Death  himself. 
Tame  as  a  hound  some  little  child  may  lead. 
Hath  fed  from  out  my  hand  and  from  my 

Drank  immortality  :  and  lo,  he  walks 
Immortal  among  moilals,  on  Earth's  ways 
Shedding  the  sad  leaves  of  humanity. 
For  this  is  written,  they  must  die :  and  those 
Who  die  in  battle  or  with  bloody  hands 
The  gods  redeem  and  snatch  10  deathless 

Of  terror  in  Valhalla :  but  the  re^l. 


Weak  maiden-hearted   men   and  women 

pale. 
And  children,  dying  bloodless.  End  below 
A  nameless  and  an  everlasting  sleep.' 

O  Ydun,'  BaUer  cried,  '  I  have  search'd 
the  Earth. 
And  have  ool  found  him,  tho' my  spirit  pants 
To  look  Into  his  face  and  question  bim. 
Thai  Death  of  whom  you  speak,  that  fan- 

isy. 

Immortal,  and  a  god  ;,but  evermoie 
His  form  eludes  me  in  the  light  and  dark. 

ivennore  beneath  my  feel  I  find 
Only  some  gentle  shape  (hat  he  bath  slain.' 


And  by  the  gods  of  Asgard  I  will  swear 
To  lead  Ihee  to  him  and  to  read  a  rune 
Which  whispet'd  In  his  ear  shall  make  him 

And  weak  as  any  lamb  to  do  thy  will ; ' 
And  as  she  spake  she  held  tbe  apples  forth 
And  proffer'd  ibem  again  to  Haider's  lips. 

Then  himgry  for  her  promise  Balder  ate, 
And  in  his  mouth  ihe  mingled  red  and  white 
Melted  as  snow,  and  suddenly  be  seem'd 
Grown  into  perfect  gloiy  like  Ihe  moon 
Springing  aU  silvein  from  a  summer  cloud. 


BALDER  AND  DEATH. 

The  Altar  op  Sachificb. 
■Look  i'  Ydun  said  ;  and  poinled. 

Far  in  the  nighl 
She  had  led  Balder,— o'er  Ihe   darken'd 

And  by  the  silence  of  black  mountain  tarns. 
And  thro'  tbe  slumber  of  primaeval  woods, — 
Till  she  had  come  unto  an  open  plain 
Covei'd  with  ragged  heath  and  strewn  with 

As  with  the  broken  fragments  of  some  world 
Upheaven,  rent  by  earthquake     And  the 

AH  round  was  lonely  and  lUImltable. 
A  tract  of  stone  and  heath  without  a  tree, 
UH 
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Save  where  against  the  Uood-red  northeni 

sky 
A  mountain  bice  the  great  white  hand  of 

Earth 
Pointed  at  highest  heaven.    Far  out  beyond 
The  shadow  of  the  sno\ik-y  mountain,  rose 
Columns  gigantic  of  red  granite  rock 
Scarr'd  with  the  tempest,  hung  with  slimj 

moss. 
And  looming  in  the  cold  and  spectral  light 
Like  living  shapes  of  gods ;  and  some  by 

storm 
Were  cast  upon  the  ground  and  lay  full 

length 
Like  giants  slain,  but  most  stood  poised  on 

end, 
Not  tottering.vik'ith  their  shadows  wildly  cast 
Southward,  along  the  sward.     High  in  the 

midst 
Stones  fashion'd  as  an  altar  were  upraised, 
And  on  the  altar  was  a  coffin'd  space 
Wherein  a  man  full-grown  might  lie  his 

length 
And  with  his  pleading  eyes  upon  the  stars 
Make  ready  for  the  sacrificial  knife. 

'  Look  1 '  Ydun  said  ;  and  R;ilder  look'd  ; 

and  saw. 
Crouching  upon  the  altar,  one  that  loom'd 
Like  to  a  living  shape.     And  Vdun  said, 
•  That  is  thy  Fathers  altar,  and  thereon 
Dlood-ofTering  brighter  than    the    life    of 

lambs 
II  scatter'd  by  his  priests  ;  at  sunset  here 
A  vlr|[in  (lied,  and  all  the  desert  air 
U  swr«*lt*r  fur  her  breath  ;  and  those  black 

birds 
Tluil  hover  o'er  the  altar  moaning  low 
Arn  liungry  to  come  near  her  and  to  feed, — 
Hilt  hi*  who  licth  yonder  hath  not  fed 
I  Ilk  nwii  iniiiKjrtul  hunger.  There  he  broods 
Hull  itH  a  htiir  uIkjvc  her,  with  one  hand 
|*l»u.'(Ht  on  her  lifeless  breast  I ' 

Then  lialder  felt 
llU  uiidlinid  hhrink  within  him  like  a  flame 
A  luhl  wind  lilnwrth,  and  for  pity's  sake 
l||«  t«v«M  dIvliH'  were  dim;  but,  creeping 

climH, 
WlUiiii  tlu>  ^h.tditw  of  II  shaiter'd  column, 
ll«t  iiitriMl  iitnl  i;>t»<*d.     And  lo,  the  sight  he 

MW 

Wan  lull  ill  «iiiiiiw  utily  c-yes  divine 


Could  see  and  bear.     L'pon  the  aliar  suk 
Lay  strecdiM  naked  and  most  martkvte 
That  gentle  virg;in.  with  the  slayer's  mizk 
Across  her  throat,  her  red  mouth  open  vide, 
And  two  great  s^htless  orbs  npnised  » 

heaven. 
And  be  who  dun^  unto  her,  iike  a  hawk 
With  wings  outstretch'd.  and  dim  (Utfed 

eyes 
Feeding  upon  the  sorrow  of  her  &ce, 
Was  he  whom  Rilder  o'er  the  worfd  bid 

sought 
And  had  not  found.      Ne'er  yet.  by  sea  ff 

shore. 
Not  ev'n  within  the  silence  of  the  woods 
When  his  sad  c)-es  beheld  him  first  of  oW. 
Had  Balder  to  that  spirit  terrible 
E'er  crept  so  nigh  or  seen  its  shape  so  «£. 
Shadow  it  seem'd.  and  yet  corporeal 
But  thro'  the  filmy  substance  of  its  fzaine 
The  blood-red  Ught  of  midnight  penetrated: 
And  dreadfully  with  dreadful  Io\-eh'ness 
The  features  changed  their  shining  lines- 

ments. 
Now  lamb-Uke.  wolf-lJke  now.  now  like  a 

maid's 
Scarce  blossom'd.  now  deep-wrinkled  like  a 

man's. 

Now  beautiful  and  a^-fu1  like  a  ^od's. 

But  never  true  to  each  similitude 
Longer  than  one  quick  heart-beat. 

Thus  it  hung. 
So  fascinated  by  the  form  it  watch'd. 
It  saw  not.  heard  not.  stirr'd  not,  thongh 

the  birds 
Shriek'd  wildly  overhead.    Ev'n  as  one  cast 
Into  a  trance  mesmeric,  it  prolong'd 
The  famine  of  its  gaze  imtil  its  face 
Was  fixed  as  a  star.     Then  Ydun  crept 
Qose  unto  Balder,  whispering,  *  Remember 
That  rune  I  read  thee  I  touch  him  in  his 

trance, 
And  name  him  by  his  mystic  human  name. 
And  as  I  live  his  lips  shall  answer  thee 
In  human  speech!'     So  speaking.  Ydun 

smiled 
And  vanish'd,  leaving  Balder  all  alone 
To  look  and  watch  and  wait.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Then  on  his  soul. 
Beholding  that  great  trance  of  Death,  ihtre 
came 
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Most  fatal  fascination.     For  a  space 
He  could  not  stir.     Upon  the  sacred  grove 
Lay  darkness  ;  only  on  the  altar  stone 
The  naked  victim  glimmer'd  beautiful, 
And  terrible  above  her  linger'd  Death  ; — 
\lTien  suddenly  beyond    the   snow-white 

peak 
Rose  round  and  luminous  and  yellow  as 

gold 
The  fullorb'd  moon  ;  by  slow  degrees  its 

beams 
Stole   down  the  shrouded  mountains,  till 

they  fell 
Prone  on  the  altar,  turning  all  things  there 
To  brightness  :— so  that  Death  himself  was 

changed 
From  purple  into  silvern ; — that  dead  maid 
To  silvern  too  from  marble ; — the  great 

grove, 
With  all  the  columns  looming  black  therein, 
New-lit  with  lunar  dawn.    Then  as  the  light 
Touch'd  and  illumed  him,  for  a  moment 

Death 
Stirr'd,  ev'n  as  one  that  stirreth  from  a  sleep, 
And  trembled,  looking  upward ;  and  behold  I 
His  face  grew  beautiful  thro'  golden  hair. 
His  eyes  dim  heavenly  blue,  and  all  his  looks 
Strange  and  divinely  young  1  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Then,  ere  that  trance 
Was  wholly  shaken  from  him,  Balder  rose, 
And  crept  unto  the  altar  with  no  sound  ; 
And  ere  the  shape  could  stir  or  utter  cry. 
He  clutch'd  him  with  one  quick  and  eager 

hand ; 
And  tho'  his  hand  was  frozen  as  it  touch'd. 
Ere  Death  could  fly  he  gazed  into  his  eyes 
And  named  him  by  his  mystic  human  name. 
.  .  .  And  Death  gazed  back  with  looks  so 

terrible. 
They  would  have  wlther'd  any  living  man  ; 
But  Balder  only  smiled  and  wove  his  rune. — 
And  in  a  little  space  the  shape  was  charm'd. 
Looking  and  listening  in  a  nameless  fear. 


II. 
Balder  and  Death. 

'  O  Death,  pale  Death,  thro'  many  a  lonely 
land 

My  feet  have  folio w'd  thee  ; 
Sisters  and  brothers  stricken  by  thy  hand 

Oft  have  I  stoop'd  to  see : 


'  To  kiss  the  little  children  on  their  biers 

So  innocent  and  sweet. 
To  bless  the  old  men  wearied  out  with  years 

Wrapt  in  thy  winding-sheet 

'  To  look  into  thine  eyes,  to  drink  thy  breath, 
I  have  cried  with  a  weary  cry  : 

Prayers  I  have  said  to  the  great  gods,  O 
Death, 
While  thou  hast  darken'd  by. 

•  Thy  mark  is  on  the  flower  and  on  the  tree, 
And  on  the  beast  and  the  bird, 

Thy  shade  is  on  the  mountains,  even  the  sea 
By  thy  sad  foot  is  stirred. 

'  Slayer  thou  art  of  all  my  soul  deems  fair, 

Thou  saddenest  the  sun, — 
Of  all  things  on  the  earth  and  in  the  air, 

O  Death,  thou  sparest  none. 

'  And  therefore  have  I  sought  with  prayers 
and  sighs 

To  speak  with  thee  a  space ! ' 
Bright  Balder  in  the  hollow  rayless  eyes 

Look'd  with  a  fearless  face. 

The  phantom  darken'd  'neath  the  clay- cold 
moon 
And  seem'd  to  shrink  in  woe. 
But  Balder  named  his  name  and  wove  the 
rune, 
And  would  not  let  him  go. 

'  O    Death !    pale   Death  I    thou    hast   a 
lovelier  name. 
Who  gave  that  name  to  thee  ? 
By  the  high  gods,  by  that  from  which  they 
came. 
Thy  mouth  must  answer  me  I ' 

Death  answer'd  not,  but  mystically  bright, 

His  shadowy  features  grew. 
And  on  his  brow  the  chilly  lamps  of  night 

Sprinkled  their  glistening  dew  ; 

And  Balder  wonder'd,  for  those  lights  above 
Seem'd  shining  down  on  him. 

And  Death's  pale  face  grew  as  the  face  of 
Love, 
Yet  more  divinely  dim. 

'  O  Death,  pale  Death  1 

Who  gave  thee  that  sweet  name. 
Yet  sent  thee  down  to  slay  poor  things  of 
breath, 

And  turn  men's  hearts  to  flame? 
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'  Who  fXfC  thee  life  and  cast  thf  lot 
With  those  sad  slaying  e3res?* 

Death  pointed  with  a  hand  as  white  a 
Up  to  the  moonlit  skies. 


'  Who  sent  thee  here  where  men  and  beasts 
have  birth?' 
Death  trembled  and  was  stilL 
'  What  drew  thee  down  on  my  beloved 
Earth. 
To  wither  ap  and  IdU?' 


Death  answer'd  not.  but  pointed  once  ai^ain 

Up  thro'  the  starry  shine  ; 
And  Bolder  question'd  with  a  quick  new 
pain, 

'  My  kin  ?  the  gods  divine? ' 


Death  answer'd  not,  but  gased  on  Balder 
now 

With  strange  and  questioning  gleam — 
His  eyes  were  soft  in  sorrow  and  his  brow 

Was  wonderful  with  dream. 

•  Speak  to  me.  brother,  if  thou  art  not  dumb ; 

Speak  to  my  soul,  O  Death  ! ' 
The  thin  lips  flutter,  but  no  answer  hath 
come. 

No  sigh,  no  sound,  no  breath. 

Yet  on  the  brow  of  Death  there  lives  a  light 
Like  starlight  shed  on  snow. 

The  fatal  face  grows  beautiful  and  bright 
With  some  celestial  woe. 

And  round  the  shadowy  cheeks  there  softly 
swim 
Thin  threads  of  silken  hair, 
And  Balder  sees  the  form  world-worn  and 
dim 
Hath  once  been  young  and  fair. 

And  as  they  sit  together  in  the  night, 
Hand  in  hand,  mingling  breath, 

The  fingers  white  of  the  cold  starry  light 
Smooth  the  sad  hair  of  Death. 


itf. 
•O  Death,  pale  Death.' 

*  O  Death  I  pale  Death  I 

Thy  hair  is  golden,  not  gray — 
tn  the  dark  mirrors  of  thine  eyes,  O  Death, 

I  ie  glimmering  dreams  of  day. 


'OgentleD^tfhl 

Thy  hand  is  wmnn.  not  <^>in. — 
Thj  tOQch  is  soft  and  living;  and  thy  bra 

Sweet,  with  no  power  to  kilL 

*  I  love  thee.  Death,  for  that  great  bancD 

brow 

Still  daiic  firom  love's  echpse 

.\nd  k>  !  a  hondredfold  I  hunger  now 
To  hear  thy  living  lips. 

*  O  gentle  Death  ! 

Speak,  that  mine  ears  may  hear.* 
Then  likea  fountain  rose  the  voice  of  Deal 
Low,  sweet,  and  dear  I 

nr. 
Death  sings. 

•  I  know  not  whence  my  feet  have  comi 

Nor  whither  they  most  go— 
Londy  I  wander,  dark  and  dumb. 
In  summer  and  in  snow. 

•  For  on  mine  eyes  there  falls  a  gleam. 

That  keeps  them  dim  and  blind. 
Of  strange  eternities  of  dieaixi 
Before  me  and  behind  ; 

And  ever,  ever  as  I  pace 
Along  my  lonely  track. 
The  light  retires  before  my  f^^ry. 
Advancing  at  my  back  ; 

•  But  ever,  ever  if  I  turn 

And  would  my  steps  retrace. 
Close  to  my  back  that  light  doth  bom, 
But  flies  before  my  face. 

•  I  close  mine  eyes,  I  fain  would  sleep. 

I  rest  with  folded  wing, 
Or  on  my  weary  way  I  creep 
Like  any  harmless  thing. 

•  Yet  day  by  day,  from  land  to  land* 

From  gentle  fold  to  fold, 
1  pass,  and  lo,  my  cruel  hand 

Leaves  all  things  calm  and  cold. 

•  Man  marketb  with  his  bitterest  moan 

My  shadow  sad  and  dim  ; 
Of  all  things  hateful,  I  alone 
Am  hatefullest  to  him  ! 

•  Ay  me,  a  brand  is  on  my  brow. 

A  fire  is  in  my  breast, — 
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Ever  my  bitter  breath  doth  bow 
Those  flowers  1  love  the  best. 

•  I  crouch  beside  the  cradled  child, 

I  look  into  its  eyes, 
I  love  to  watch  its  slumber  mild 
As  quietly  it  lies. 

•  I  dare  not  touch  it  with  my  hand. 

Or  creep  too  close  to  see. 
Yet  for  a  little  space  I  stand 
And  mark  it,  silently, 

•  Ah,  little  dream  pale  human  things. 

At  rest  beneath  the  skies, 
How.  as  they  sleep,  with  gentle  wings 
I  shade  their  cheeks  and  eyes ! 

•  The  maiden  with  her  merry  laugh, 

The  babe  with  its  faint  cry. 
The  old  man  leaning  on  his  staff, 
Are  mine,  and  these  must  die. 

•  I  touch  them  softly  with  my  hand. 

They  turn  as  still  as  stone, 
Then  looking  in  their  eyes  I  stand 
Until  their  light  hath  flown. 

•  I  set  faint  gleams  around  their  lips, 

I  smooth  their  brows  and  hair, 
I  place  within  their  clay-cold  grips 
The  lilies  of  despair. 

•And  verily  when  they  bear  them  forth 

I  follow  with  the  rest ; 
But  when  their  bones  are  in  the  earth 

My  gentle  task  is  best 

•  For  there  I  sit  with  head  bent  low 

For  many  a  dreamy  day, 
And  watch  the  grass  and  flowers  grow 
Out  of  the  changing  clay. 

'  O  think  of  this  and  blame  not  me. 
Thou  with  the  eyes  divine — 

A  Shadow  creeps  from  sea  to  sea. 
Stranger  than  thine  or  mine. 

•  Who  made  the  white  bear  and  the  seal? 

The  eagle  and  the  lamb? 
As  these  am  I— I  live  and  fed—- 
One  made  me,  and  I  am.' 


V. 

Then  Balder  lifted  up  his  voice  and  cried, 
Placing  his  fingers  on  Death's  heavenly  hair, 
'  Lo,  I  absolve  thee  I '  and  the  Spirit  crouch'd 
In  silence,  looking  up  with  wondering  gaze 
At  that  immortal  brightness  blessing  him 
With  holy  imposition  of  white  hands. 
For  beautiful  beyond  all  dream,  and  bright 
Beyond  all  splendour  of  the  summer  Earth, 
Divine,  with  aureole  around  his  head, 
God-like,  yet  fairer  far  than  any  god, 
Stood  Balder,  like  a  thing  that  could  not  die  I 
Upon  his  face  the  countless  eyes  of  heaven 
Gazed,  with  their  own  exceeding  lustre  dim  ; 
And  moonlight  himg  around  him  like  a  veil 
Through  which  his  glory  trembled  para- 

motmt; 
And  dim  sheen  showering  from  a  thousand 

worlds, 
Mingling  with  moisture  of  the  nether-air, 
Touch'd  his  soft  body  with  baptismal  dews. 

Then  far  away  in  the  remotest  north, 
Cloud-like  and  dark  and  scarce  distinguish- 
able. 
The  clustering  faces  of  the  gods  look'd  down. 
And  Balder  cried,  '  Lo,  I  have  ranged  the 

Earth, 
And  found  it  good  ;  yea,  hills  and  vales  and 

streams, 
Forests  and  seas,  all  good  and  beautiful ; 
And  I  have  gazed  in  eyes  of  birds  and  beasts, 
And  in  the  gentle  orbs  of  mortal  men. 
And  seen  in  all  the  light  of  that  dim  dream 
Which  grew  within  my  soul  when  I  was  bom. 
Only  this  thing  is  bitter.  O  ye  gods. 
Most  dark  and  bitter  :  that  eternal  Death 
Sits  by  his  sad  and  silent  sea  of  gmves. 
Singing  a  song  that  slays  the  hopes  of  men. 
Yet  lo,  1  gaze  into  the  eyes  of  Death, 
And  they  are  troubled  with  that  self-same 
dream. 

'  O  gods,  on  you  I  cry  not,  but  I  cry 
On  him,  the  Father,  who  has  fashion'd  Death 
To  be  the  sorrow  of  created  things. 
And  set  this  ceaseless  hunger  in  his  heart 
To  vdther  up  and  kill     Oh,  I  have  wept 
Till  all  my  heart  is  weary,  and  no  voice 
Makes  answer.     By  thy  servant  Death,  O 

God, 
By  him  whom  I  have  sought  and  found  in 

ipain, 
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LKten  f— Uplift  this  shadow  from  the  Earth* 

And  gladly  will  I  die  as  sacrifice. 

And  all  the  fentle  things  I  love  shall  live. 

Par.  fiir  away  in  the  remotest  north 
A  white  face  in  the  darkness  of  a  doad 
Gkam'd.     Thither,     crouching     low     at  ' 

Balder's  feet. 
Death  pointed  with  his  skeleton  finger  fix'd,  > 
Silent     Then,  even  as  a  snow-white  Iamb 
That  on  the  ahar  cometh  with  no  fear 
But  looks  around  with  eager  innocent  eyes, 
God  BRlder  on  the  stone  of  sacrifice 
Leapt,  reaching  arms  up  heavenward  t 

.  .  .  And  he  pray'd. 

V!. 

The  Last  Prayer. 

•  Father  in  heaven,  my  dream  is  over, 

Father  in  heaven,  my  (Liy  is  dark. — 
1  sat  in  the  sun  and  I  sang  like  a  lover 

Who  sings  sw  ect  songs  for  a  maid  to  maxic ; 
And  the  light  was  golden  upon  my  hair, 
And  the  hravcns  were  blue  and  Uie  Earth 

was  fair, 
And  I  knew  no  touch  of  a  human  care, 

And  I  bless'd  thy  name,  my  Father  I 
I  sang,  and  tlte  clarion  winds  blew  clear. 
And  the  lilirs  rose  like  lumps  on  the  mere. 
And  all  tlie  night  in  the  Ixilmy  light 
1  hfletl  up  my  hands  snow-white. 

And  the  stars  l>egan  to  gather  1 

•  Father,  Fnthor,  which  art  in  heaven, 

!^rd  of  men  and  master  of  P^irth. 
The  rune  was  WDvcn  of  colours  seven, 

And  out  of  thy  l)eing  I  had  birth  ; 
Ai  a  snowdnjp  wakes  on  the  naked  ground, 
And  opens  its  eye  without  a  sound 
While  the  winds  are  murmuring  around, 

I  woke  on  tht?  green  I'^arih's  bosom  ; 
And  1  hcan!  a  cry,  as  the  storks  went  by 
Sailing  northwanl  under  the  sky, 
And  a  cry  from  the  mountains  answcr'd  loud, 
And  the  cataract  leapt  likt?  a  corpse  from 
Us  Hhroud, 

And  tin?  sward  l>egan  to  blossom. 

•  White  clouds  passed  over  with  low  sweet 

thmuler. 
Shaking  tlnwnwanl  the  silvern  dew, 
Tl»r  soft  sihIh  trembltnl  antl  fell  asunder, 
And  the  enwrald   flume    of   the   gniss 
gleam'd  tliiu', 


And  the  fire  of  the  yoaog'  boughs  ovahead 
Ran  green  and  amber,  golden  and  nd. 
And  the  flashing^  lamps  of  the  leaves  v«r  fad 

At  the  torch  of  the  flaming^  sansfaiiie : 
Beautiful,  wrapt  in  a  blissful  dream. 
Lay  mere   and    mountain,    meadow  md 

stream  ; 
And  beautiftzl.  when  the  light  was  \am. 
Creeping  white  through  the  after  glow. 

The  starshine  and  the  moonshine  I 

*  Father,  Father,  hearken  unto  me. 
Then  work  thy  will  on  the  world  andiae— 

I  walk'd  the  world,   and    the  giad  vorid 
knew  me. 
And  my  feet  were  kissed  by  thj  slave  the 


And  ever  with  every  happy  hour. 
My  love  grew  deeper  for  tree  and  fkjwer. 
For  the  beast  in  the  brake,  for  the  bird  ia 
the  bower. 

And  the  deer  on  the  white  high  places. 
But  ere  my  golden  dream  was  done, 
I  saw  thy  Shadow  across  the  sun, 
I  saw  thy  Shadow  that  all  men  see. 
On  beast  and  bird,  on  flower  and  tree. 

And  the  flower-sweet  human  faces  ! 

•  The  flower-sweet  faces  of  mortal  races 

Blossoming  sadly  under  the  sky  I 
I  saw  my  dream  on  those  fading  faces, 

I  heard  my  voice  in  their  failing  cry. 
Out  of  the  soil  and  into  the  sun 
Their  souls  were  stirring  as  mine  had  done. 
Their  dooms  were  written,  their  threads 
were  spun, 

By  the  hands  of  the  immortals  ; 
They  rose  in  a  dream  and  they  lookt  around. 
They  saw  their  shadows  upon  the  ground. 
And  wherever  they  went  l)encath  the  blue 
The  darker  Shadow  thy  Spirit  threw 

From  the  great  sun's  shining  portals. 

'  Thou  hadst  taken  clay  and  hadst  made  it 

human. 
Blown  in  its  nostrils  and  lent  it  breath, 
Tliou  hadst  kindled  the  beauty  of  man  and 

woman. 
To  hunt  them  down  with  thy  bloodhound. 

Death. 
They  did  not  cmve  to  be  bom  or  be. 
Yet  thou  gavest  them  eyes  that  their  souh 

might  see, 
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And  thou  hatest  them  as  thou  hatest  me 

And  the  Earth  thy  godhead  bearing. 
They  shrink  and  tremble  before  thy  hand, 
They  ask  and  they  do  not  understand, 
They  bid  thee  pity  who  pitiest  none, 
And  they  name  thy  name,  as  I,  thy  Son, 
Now  name  it,  still  de<ipairing. 

•  Father,  Father,  which  art  in  heaven, 

Why  hast  thou  fashlon'd  my  brethren  so  ? 
Form'd  of  fire,  with  the  dust  for  leaven, 

As  thou  hast  made  them,  they  come  and 
go. 
Yet  ever  thy  hand  is  on  their  hair 
To  seize  and  to  slay  them  unaware, 
And  ever  their  faces  are  pale  with  prayer 

As  rotmd  thy  fanes  they  gather.  .  .  . 
Thou  askest  blood  and  they  give  thee  life 
With  sweep  of  the  sacrificial  knife ; 
Thou  seek  est  prai^rc  and  they  give  thee  pain. 
And  their  altars  smoke  with  the  crimson  rain 

Thou  lovest.  O  my  Father  I 

•  Father,  Father,  'tis  sad  to  falter 

Out  of  the  light  and  into  the  dark. 
Like  a  wreath  of  smoke  from  a  burning  altar 

To  fade  and  vanish  where  none  may  mark. 
But  O  my  Father,  'tis  blest  to  be 
A  part  of  the  joy  of  the  land  and  sea. 
To  upleap  like  a  lamb,  to  be  glad  and  free 

As  the  stream  of  a  running  river. 
Could'st  thou  not  spare  them  a  longer  space 
With  sweeter  meed  of  a  surer  grace? 
Could'st  thou  not  love  the  light  that  lies 
On  happy  fields  and  in  human  eyes, 

And  let  it  shine  for  ever? 

•  I  hear  thy  voice  from  the  void  of  heaven, 

It  thunders  back  and  it  answers  ' '  Nay  " — 
The  rune  was  woven  of  colours  seven 

For  me,  thy  Son,  and  for  things  of  clay. 
Then  mark  me  now  as  I  rise  and  swear, 
By  the  beasts  in  the  brake,  by  the  birds  in 

the  air. 
By  Earth,  by  all  those  forces  fair 

Which  mingled  in  my  making  ; 
By  men  and  women  who  stand  supreme 
l4oud  and  pale  with  mine  own  soul's  dream, 
I  will  drink  the  cup  their  lips  partake ! 
I  will  share  their  lot,  while  their  sad  hearts 
break 

As  mine,  thy  Son's,  is  breaking  I 


'  Father  in  heaven,  my  heart  is  human, 

I  cast  a  shade  like  a  human  thing. 
Grant  me  the  doom  of  man  and  woman  ; 

From  the  Earth  I  came,  to  the  Earth  I 
cling. 
Behold  who  standeth  at  my  side  I 
Even  Death,  thy  servant  heavenly  eyed — 
I  will  die,  as  the  children  of  men  have  died, 

To  the  soimd  of  his  sad  singing. 
Behold,  I  look  in  the  face  of  Death, 
I  look  in  his  eyes  and  I  drink  his  breath  ; 
The  chill  light  brightens  upon  his  brow, 
He  creepeth  close  and  he  smileth  now, 

His  cold  arms  round  me  flinging. 

'  Father,  Father,  bend  down  and  hearken. 

And  place  thy  hand  upon  my  hair  ; 
Ere  yet  I  wither,  ere  yet  I  darken. 

Hear  me  murmur  a  last  low  prayer. 
As  the  blood  of  a  sacrifice  is  shed. 
Let  me  die  in  my  brethren's  stead — 
Let  me  die ;  but  when  I  am  dead. 

Call  back  thy  Death  to  heaven  I 
Ay  me,  my  Father,  if  this  may  be, 
I  will  go  with  a  prayer  for  him  and  thee, 
I  will  pass  away  without  a  cry, 
Blessing  and  praising  thee  under  the  sky, 

Forgiving  and  forgiven, 

*.  .  .  .  Father,  Father,  my  dream  is  over- 
He  folds  me  close,  and  I  cannot  see  ; 
Yet  I  shall  sleep  like  a  quiet  lover 

If  my  boon  is  granted  and  this  may  be. 
O  sweet  it  is  if  I  may  rest 
Asleep  on  my  foster-mother's  breast. 
If  over  my  grave  the  flowers  blow  best 

And  happy  mortals  gather. 
Yet  Father,  tho'  darkness  shrouds  my  face, 
Remember  me  for  a  little  space. 
Remember,  remember,  and  forgive 
Thy  Son  who  dies  that  men  may  live.  .  ,  • 
Accept  me,  O  my  Father  I  * 

VII. 

The  First  Snowflake— Falling  of 
THE  Snow. 

He  ceased ;  no  voice  replied ;  but  round 

his  frame 
Cold  arms  were  woven,  and  his  golden  head 
Droop'd   like    a    lily   on   the   breast   of 

Death.  .  .  . 
Then  suddenly  a  darkness  like  a  veil 
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^   It  lies,  not  shining,  in  the  lap  of  Death  ; 
The  hair  is  white,  the  eyes  are  glazed  and 
dim, 
f   There  is  no  red  upon  the  loving  lips, 
I    And  in  its  cage  the  singing  heart  lies  cold. 
I    All,  Death,  pale  Death,  thy  kisses  come  in 

vain, 
r     Qose  thou  his  lids,  and  by  his  side  stretch 
down 
The  cold  white  marble  arms,  and  at  his  head 
Watch  like  a  mourner,  for  a  little  space. 

Death  sits  and  gazes  on  ;  but  lo,  his  looks 
Are  pale  as  Bolder's.  ...  All  the  light  he 

w^ore 
Hath  faded,  and  his  orbs  are  rayless  now. 
Lifeless  he  looms  in  vigil  while  hi?  eyes 
Turn  upward  and  his  thin  cold  hand  still  lies 
Ev'n  as  a  frozen  stone  on  Balder's  heart. 
Thicker  and  thicker  from  the  folds  of  heaven 
The  floating  blooms  are  shaken  ;  lo,  the  waste 
Is  with  a  glittering  whiteness  carpeted, — " 
While  still  o'erhcad  in  ever-gathering  clouds. 
Drifting  from  out  the  vapours  of  the  dark. 
The  white  flakes  fall 

O  wonder  of  the  snow  ! 
The  world's  round  ball  is  wrapt  in  crystal 

now, 
And  out  of  heaven  there  comes  a  freezing 

breath ; 
And  nothing  stirs  or  lives ;  and  in  his  shroud 
Woven  bv  frost's  swift  Angers,  Balder  lies. 
And  that  fair  £Eu:e  which  made  creation  glad 
Is  fixM  as  a  rayless  mask  of  ice. 

Crouch  at  his  bead,  O  Death  1  and  hour  by 

hour 
Watch  the  still  flakes  of  heaven  wavering 

down, 
TiH  thou,  and  that  which  lieth  at  thy  feet. 
And  all  the  world,  are  clad  in  wondrous 

white! 

VIL 
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I. 

How  long  be  lay  in  that  strange  trance  of 
night 

Might  Balder  never  know ; 
Silently  fell  the  wai£s  of  stainless  white, 

And  deeper  grew  the  snow. 


While  out  of  heaven  the  falling  flakes  were 
shed. 

The  dark  hours  grew  to  days  ; 
And  round  and  round  a  red  moon  overhead 

Went  circling  without  rays. 

There  were  no  stars,  only  that  cheerless  thing 

Treading  the  wintry  round  ; 
There    was    no    light,   save   snow-flowers 
glimmering 

Without  a  sound. 

Darkness  of  doom  is  shed  on  Balder's  eyes, 
But  whiteness  shrouds  the  wold  ; 

And  still  at  Balder's  head  the  phantom  lies 
Silent  and  calm  and  cold. 

And  chill  is  Balder  as  some  naked  man 

Made  marble  by  the  frost : 
His  veins  are  ice  ;  upon  his  bosom  wan 

His  two  thin  hands  are  crost 

But  as  within  some  clammy  wall  of  stone 
The  death-watch  keeps  its  chime, — 

The  cold  heart  in  that  crouching  skeleton 
Ticks  out  the  time. 

All  round,  a  world  of  snow,  and  snows 
that  fall, 

Flake  upon  flake,  so  white ; 
An  empty  heaven  fluttering  like  a  pall. 

Lit  by  that  one  red  light 

\11  round,  the  solemn  slumber  of  the  snow. 

No  sigh,  no  stir,  no  breath, — 
But  in  the  midst,  scarce  audible,  slow,  low, 

The  throbbing  pulse  of  Death,  .  .  . 

rhe  hotirs  creep  on,  the  dreary  days  are  shed, 

Measured  by  that  slow  beat ; 
And  all  the  while  god  Balder  lieth  dead. 

Wrapt  in  his  winding-sheet 


II. 
The  Light  on  the  Snow. 

O  Death,  Death,  press  thy  hand  so  lean 
and  bare 

Upon  thy  beating  heart  1 
O  Death,  raise  up  thy  head  and  scent  the  air 

With  nostrils  cold  apart  I 

Awaken  from  thy  trance,  O  Death,  and  rise, 
And  hearken  with  thine  ears  I  .  .  . 
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•Balder!  Balder  I* 
Hush  !  that  cry  ! 
rrhc  form  stands  white  i'  the  chilly  night, 
-    Holding  its  lamp  on  high. 

•  Palder  !  Balder  ! 

"Where  art  thou  ? ' 
*rhc  snow  smooths  still  with  fingers  chill 
Dead  Balder's  brow. 

O  gentle  Death, 

What  voice  is  this  that  cries  ? 
VHiat  sad  shape  stands  with  lifted  hands 

Alone  under  the  skies  ? 

•  Balder !  O  Rilder  ! 

Answer  me ! ' 
He  stands  and  softly  sighs, 
And  vacant  are  his  eyes 

As  if  they  cannot  see  ! 

Yet  in  the  weary  gloom  full  faint  they  glow. 

And  fix  themselves  at  last — 
He  sees  dead  Balder  sleeping  in  the  snow, 

And  thither  he  fleeteth  fast ! 

He  comes  now  swifter  than  a  bark 
Which  bitter  tempests  blow, — 

Dreadful  he  flashes  down  the  dark, 
With  black  prints  on  the  snow  ! 

•Wake.  Balder !  wake  I ' 

His  voice  calls  now — 
The  shrill  cry  circles  like  a  snake 

Round  Balder's  brow  1 

Oh.  who  is  this  th  it  walketh  the  wintry  night 

With  naked  hands  and  feet  ? 
O  who  is  this  that  beareth  a  blood-red  light 

And  weareth  a  winding-sheet  ? 

There  is  a  gleam  upon  his  brow  and  hair 

Ev'n  as  of  luminous  hands, 
Swiftly  he  comes  to  Balder's  side,  and  there 

He  stands  I 

And  Death  crawls  moaning  ^rom  his  snowy 
seat 
To  grasp  his  raiment  hem, 
And  toucheth  with  his  mouth  the  piercefd 
feet. 
Yea,  softly  kisseth  them. 

O  Death  !  pale  Death  ! 

He  gazeth  down  on  thee — 
His  smile  is  like  no  smile  of  thing  of  breath. 

Vet  is  it  sweet  to  seCi 


He  hfts  the  lamp— and  lo!  its  red  rays 
glance 

On  Balder's  sleeping  eyes — 
•  Balder  !  O  Balder  !  from  thy  trance 

Arise  !'.... 

Strange  flash'd  the  wondrous  ray 

Aslant  the  silent  snows  ; 
Death  wail'd— and  slowly,  gaunt  and  gray. 

Dead  Balder  rose  1 


IV. 

•Wake,  Balder!  WakeI* 

Silent  rose  Balder,  ev'n  as  one 

Who  wakens  from  a  swoon, 
Turning  his  head  from  side  to  side 

In  the  red  wintry  moon. 

Wrapt  in  his  winding-sheet  of  snow 

He  loom'd  in  the  dim  light. 
And  marble-pale  his  cold  cheeks  gleam'd 

Under  his  locks  of  white. 

•  Wake,  Balder !  wake  ! '  the  strange  voice 

cried  ; 
Dead  Balder  woke  and  heard. 
And  tum'd  his  face  to  his  who  spake, 
Shiv'ring,  but  said  no  word. 

•  Wake,  Balder !  wake  1 '  the  strange  voice 

cried ; 
And  Balder  woke  and  knew,— 
And  lo  !  upon  his  lips  and  hair 
A  golden  glimmer  grew  I 

O  who  art  thou  with  blessed  voice. 

Who  biddest  my  heart  beat  ? 
And  wherefore  hast  thou  waken'd  me 

From  sleep  so  heavenly  sweet  ?  * 

Then  answer'd  back  that  tall  still  form. 

In  a  clear  voice  and  low. 
Stretching  his  arms  and  brightening. 

White-robed,  and  pale  as  snow. 

•  I  am  thine  elder  Brother 

Come  from  beyond  the  sea  ; 
For  many  a  weary  night  and  day 
I  have  been  seeking  thee  I ' 

Oh,  Balder's  cheeks  are  shining  bright. 

And  smiles  are  on  his  face — 
'  I  dream'd,  and  saw  one  with  a  lamp 

Passing  from  plncc  to  place. 
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•  And  ever,  as  he  wander'd  on, 

Softly  he  cried  to  me — 
Art  thou  mine  elder  Brother  ? 
Then  shall  my  lips  kiss  thco !  * 

•  I  am  thine  elder  Brother, 

Come  from  beyond  the  sea  ; 
Balder,  my  brother  Balder, 
Kiss  thou  me  ! ' 

Death  moans,  and  crouching  on  the  snow 

Uplookcth  with  eyes  dim, 
For  Balder  on  his  brother's  breast 

Hath  fallen,  kissing  hinu 

•  Thou  art  mine  elder  Brother, 

The  risen  Balder  cries  ; 

•  I  know  thee  by  thy  gentle  voice 

And  by  thy  tearful  eyes. 

•  Thou  art  mine  elder  Brother, 

Most  heavenly  sad  and  sweet, 
Yet  wluTcfore  hast  thou  picrc^  hands 
And  naked  pierced  fetn  ? 

•  O  wherefore  are  thy  checks  so  chill. 

Thy  lips  so  cold  and  blue, 
And  wherefore  com'st  thou  in  thy  shroud, 
As  if  arisen  too  ? ' 

The  white  Christ  smiled  in  Balder's  face. 
But  softly  his  tears  ran — 

•  Like  thee  I  lived,  like  thee  I  loved, 

And  died,  like  thee,  for  Man.' 

V. 
The  Birth  and  Death. 

The  white  Christ  cried,  and  on  tlie  air 

His  voice  like  music  rang, 
And  Balder  listcn'd  silently 

As  if  an  angel  sang. 

'Out  of  the  dark  Earth  was  I  bom. 

Under  the  shining  Mue, 
And  to  a  human  height  I  rose, 

And  drank  the  light,  and  grew. 

•  The  land  was  beauteous  where  I  dwelt, 

A  still  and  silent  land, 
Where  litUe  pools  of  heaven  fall 
And  gleam  'mid  wastes  of  sand. 

•  I  loved  the  bright  beasts  of  the  earth. 

And  birds  both  great  and  small ; 
I  loved  all  God  made  beautiful* 
But  mortals  most  of  all. 


'  For  on  their  faces  framed  of  day. 

And  in  their  eyes  divine, 
I  saw  the  shadow  of  the  dream 

Wliich  nightly  saddcn'd  mine. 

'  But  when  I  knew  their  days  were  dark. 

And  all  their  spirits  sore, 
liecause  of  this  same  silent  Death 

Creeping  from  door  to  door. 

'  I  raised  my  hands  to  heaven  and  cried 

On  him  that  fashion'd  me, 
My  Father  dear  who  dwells  in  hea\*en. 

And  sufifers  Death  to  be. 

'  And  sweet  and  low  this  answer  came 

Out  of  the  quiet  sky — 
All  that  is  beautiful  shall  abide. 

All  that  is  base  shall  die  ! 

'  Take  thou  thy  cross  and  blear  it  tee/i. 
And  seek  my  servant  Death : 

Thou  too  shaft  wither  like  aJUnoer 
Before  his  bitterest  breath. 

*  Yea^  thou  shall  slumber  in  his  arms 

Three  nights  and  days,  and  then^ 
With  that  cold  kiss  upon  thy  Zips, 
Awaken  once  ac^ain  ! 

*  And  when  thou  wakenest  at  last 

Thy  work  is  yet  undone, 
For  thou  shall  roam  the  Earthy  and  seek 
Thy  Brethren  one  by  one/ 

*  Yea,  one  by  one  unto  thy  heart 

Thy  kin  shall  gather  d  be. 
Each  pallid  from  the  kiss  of  Death 
And  beautiful  like  thee!' 

*  O  Balder,  when  my  dark  day  came. 

And  in  despair  I  died, 
The  same  Siid  Death  sang  low  to  me. 
Who  croucheth  at  thy  side  I 

'  And  all  my  living  breath  vras  gone 
For  three  long  nights  and  days, 

And  by  my  side  the  phantom  knelt 
Like  one  that  waits  and  prays. 

*  But  when  my  Father's  voice  again 

Cnme  faint  and  low  to  me, 
I  rose  out  of  my  grave,  and  saw 
Earth  sleeping  silently. 
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•  He  who  had  hush'd  me  in  his  arms 

Was  busy  other-where.  .  .  . 
I  stood  and  watch'd  my  Father's  eyes 
Shine  down  thro'  azure  air. 

•  Then  softly,  with  a  happy  smile, 

Along  the  land  I  crept, 
And  found  the  men  that  I  had  loved, 
Who  waited,  lived,  and  wept 

'  And  lo,  I  blessed  them  one  and  all, 
And  cried  with  a  human  cry, 

"All  that  is  beautiful  shall  abide. 
All  that  is  base  shall  die." 

'  But  when  my  loving  task  was  done, 

My  soul  took  better  cheer, 
And  wandering  thro'  the  world  unseen 

I  sought  my  Brethren  dear. 

•AH  in  my  robe  of  snowy  white 

From  realm  to  realm  I  trod, 
Seeking  my  Brethren  who  had  died. 

The  golden  Sons  of  God  1 ' 

VI. 

The  Paracletes. 

'  I  wander'd  east,  thro'  shining  realms 

Of  bright  and  brazen  day, 
And  there,  by  a  great  river's  side, 

I  saw  a  Brother  pray. 

•  For  past  his  feet  the  corpses  drave 

Along  the  yellow  tide, 
Chased  by  the  emerald  water-snakes 
And  vultiures  crimson-eyed. 

'  And  from  the  banks  there  rose  a  wail 

Of  women  for  their  dead  ; 
They  wept  and  tore  their  linen  robes. 

And  plunged  'neath  wheels  of  dread. 

•  Upon  his  brow  he  wore  a  crown, 

But  his  black  feet  were  bare. 
And  in  his  bright  and  brooding  eyes 
There  dwelt  a  piteous  care. 

•  From  his  red  lips  there  came  a  sound 

I  Jke  music  of  a  psalm. 
And  those  who  listen'd  ceased  their  tears 
And  grew  divinely  calm. 

'  On  his  own  grave  he  sat  and  smiled, 

A  spirit  dark  and  sweet, 
And  there  were  flowers  upon  his  head 

And  fruits  around  his  feet  •  •  • 


*  I  wander'd  west  where  eagles  soar 

Far  o'er  the  realms  of  rains, 
And  there,  among  pale  mountain  peaks, 
One  hung  in  iron  chains. 

'  His  head  was  hoary  as  the  snow 

Of  that  serene  cold  clime, 
Yet  like  a  child  he  smiled,  and  sang 

The  cradle  song  of  Time. 

'  And  as  he  sang  upon  his  cross. 

And  in  no  human  tones. 
The  cruel  gods  who  placed  him  there 

Were  shaken  on  their  thrones. 

'  I  kiss'd  him  softly  on  the  lips. 

And  sighing  set  him  free — 
He  wanders  now  in  the  green  world, 

Divine,  like  thee  and  me.  .  .  . 

'  Then  faring  on  with  foot  of  fire 

I  cross'd  the  windy  main. 
And  reach'd  a  mighty  continent 

Wash'd  green  with  dew  and  rain. 

'  There  swift  as  lightning  in  the  sun 
Ran  beauteous  flocks  and  herds. 

And  there  were  forests  flashing  bright, 
And  many-colour'd  birds. 

'  And  there  the  red-skin'd  hunters  chased 
The  deer  and  wild  black  kine,— 

And  lo  I  another  gentle  god 
Was  sitting  in  a  shrine  ! 

*  His  skin  enwrought,  as  if  he  lived. 

With  mystic  signs,  sat  he  ; 
Shaven  his  forehead,  and  his  face 
Was  painted  terribly. 

•  Yet  was  he  gentle  as  the  dew. 

And  gracious  as  the  rain  : 
With  healing  gifts  he  made  men  glad 
Upon  that  mighty  plain.  ... 

•  I  wander'd  south,  where  rivers  roU'd 

Yellow  with  slime  and 'sand. 
And.  black  against  an  orange  sky, 
I  saw  another  stand. 

'  Two  cymbals  held  he  as  he  stood, 
And  clash'd  them  with  shrill  wail : 

The  clash  was  as  the  thunder's  voice; 
Heard  'mid  the  drifting  gale. 
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•  E'ack  was  his  skin  as  biarkest  ni^^it. 

Naked  as  night  each  fimh. 
Yet  in  t>i3  eyeballs,  on  his  cheeks* 
The  heavenly  dew  did  swim.  ... 

'  O  Balder,  these  thy  Biethicn  were 

Surely  as  they  were  mine: 
I  «  ander  north,  and  thee  I  find 

1  he  best  and  mosi  divine ! 

'  Yea.  each  of  these  was  offer'd  np 

As  thou  hast  been,  and  I  ; 
Their  blood  was  drifted  ev'n  as  smoke 

Up  to  the  silent  sky. 

'  All  these  loved  Man  and  the  green  Earth 

As  thou  hast  done,  and  I ; 
And  each  of  these  by  stronger  gods 

Was  smitten  down  to  die. 

•  Yet  ever  when  I  came,  and  spake 

The  word  and  made  the  sign. 
Their  souls  grew  dothed  in  gentleness 
And  rose  again  with  mine ! 

•  Yea.  for  the  love  of  living  men 

Thev  stood  rencw'd  in  breath. 
And  smote  the  great  gods  from  tht.ir  thrones 
With  looks  made  strong  thro'  Death. 

•  Willi  faces  fair  they  rose  and  wrought 

Against  the  gods  with  me, 
To  make  the  green  Earth  beautiful 
From  shining  sea  to  sea. 

•  Yea.  Biildcr,  these  tKy  Brethren  were, 

Surely  as  they  were  mine  : 
My  Father's  blessing  on  thy  lips» 
For  thou,  too,  art  divine  1 '. 

VII. 

Beneath  his  feet  the  pale  Death  crouch'd 

Kv'n  as  a  lean  while  bear, 
Watching  with  dark  and  dreamful  eyes 

That  face  so  strangely  fair. 

lUii  paler,  sadder,  wearier, 

Siooil  liiilder  in  his  shroud, 
While  overhead  a  star's  still  hand 

Tarlod  the  drifting  cloud  ; 

Anvl  from  the  lattices  of  heaven 
1  lu'  star  look'd  down  on  hira  ; 

Tut  mUler  saw  not,  and  his  eyes 
Wtth  tearful  dews  were  dim. 


*  O  iVocher.  on  my  sense  sdD  bes 

The  boithen  of  mj  sleep. 
A  weight  is  on  me  like  the  wdgte 
Of  winter  on  the  Deep. 

*  For  I  remember  as  I  wake 

Mine  old  ^iad  life  of  dxeam^ 
The  vision  of  the  bridal  Earth. 
The  f  lory  and  the  gleam ! 

'  Oh.  beautiful  was  the  brt:^  Est 
And  round  her  purple  bed 

The  torches  of  great  rivers  bunt 
Amber  and  fa^ue  and  red  \ 

'  And  beautiful  were  living  men. 

Wandering  to  and  fro, 
^Ith  sun  and  moon  and  stars  for 

And  flowers  and  leaves  below. 

*  But  evermore  this  [ihantom  Feai 

W^as  darkening  the  son, 
Seddng  the  sweetest  to  destroy. 
Sparing  and  pitying  n<Mie. 

•  And  lo.  I  live,  and  at  my  feet 

Death  cold  and  silent  lies. — 
While  in  thine  own  dear  Father's 
Thou  biddest  me  arise. 

'  O  wherefore  should  I  rise  at  all 
Since  all  is  black  abo\*e. 

And  trampled  'neaih  the  feet  of  g( 
Lie  all  the  shapes  I  love  ? 

•  Ay  me,  the  dead  are  strewn  with 

They  sleep  and  cannot  see. 
With  no  soft  voice  to  waken  tJk^m 
As  thine  has  waken'd  me  ! 

•  And  wherefore  should  my  soul  ft 

What  cruel  kin  were  mine, 

Tho'  in  another  Father's  name 

Thou  greelest  me  divine  ? ' 

The  while  Christ  gazed  in  Balder': 
And  held  his  hand,  and  cried, 

'  Divine  thou  art  and  beautiful. 
And  therefore  musf  abide ! 

'  And  in  mine  own  dear  Father's  n 
I  greet  and  bid  thee  rise. 

And  we  shall  stand  before  his  throi 
And  look  into  his  eyes.' 
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But  Rildermoan'd, '  Who  made  the  Earth, 

And  all  things  foul  or  fair  ? 
Who  made  the  white  bear  on  the  berg, 

The  eagle  in  the  air? 

•Who  made  the  lightning's  forked  flame, 
Who  thunder's  blacken'd  brand? 

Who  fashion'd  Death,  with  fatal  eyes, 
Chill  breath,  and  clammy  hand?' 

Death  stirred  and  clung  to  Balder's  feet 

And  utter'd  forth  a  cry — 
A  thousand  starry  hands  drew  back 

The  curtains  of  the  sky  I 

And  countless  eyes  look'd  calmly  down 

Thro'  azure  clear  and  cold, 
And  lo !  the  round  red  moon  became 

A  shining  lily  of  gold  1 

Then  on  the  wilderness  of  snow 

A  lustrous  sheen  was  shed. 
And  splendour  as  of  starlight  grew 

Aroimd  the  white  Christ's  head. 

And  Christ  cried,  gazing  down  on  Death, 
Making  a  mystic  sign, 

•  Now  blessings  on  my  servant  Death, 

For  he  too  is  divine. 

•  O  Balder,  he  who  fashion'd  us, 

And  bade  us  live  and  move. 
Shall  weave  for  Death's  sad  heavenly  hair 
Immortal  flowers  of  love. 

•  Ah  !  never  fail'd  my  servant  Death, 

Whene'er  I  named  his  name. — 
But  at  my  bidding  he  hath  flown 
As  swift  as  frost  or  flame. 

'  Yea,  as  a  sleuth-hound  tracks  a  man, 
And  finds  his  form,  and  springs. 

So  hath  he  hunted  down  the  gods 
As  well  as  human  things  I 

•  Yet  only  thro'  the  strength  of  Death 

A  god  shall  fall  or  rise — 
A  thousand  lie  on  the  cold  snows, 
Stone  still,  with  marble  eyes. 

•  But  whosoe'er  shall  conquer  Death, 

Tho'  mortal  man  he  be, 
Shall  in  his  season  rise  again. 
And  live^  with  thee,  and  me  1 


'And  whosoe'er  loves  mortals  most 
Shall  conquer  Death  the  best, 

Yea,  whosoe'er  grows  beautiful 
Shall  grow  divinely  blest ' 

The  white  Christ  raised  his  shining  face 

To  that  still  bright' ning  sky. 
*  Only  the  beautiful  shall  abide, 

Only  the  base  shall  die  1 ' 

VIII. 

But  Balder  moan'd,  '  O  beauteous  Earth 

Now  Ijring  cold  and  dead. 
Bright  flash'd  the  lamps  of  flowers  and 
stars 

Around  thy  golden  head  1 

'  And  beautiful  were  beast  and  bird, 
And  lamb  and  speckled  snake. 

And  beautiful  were  human  things 
Who  gladden'd  for  my  sake. 

'  But  lo  !  on  one  and  all  of  those 
Blew  the  cold  blighting  breath. 

Until  I  died  that  they  might  live 
And  bought  their  life  with  death. 

'  Behold,  I  live,  and  all  is  dark. 

And  wasted  is  my  pain, 
For  glimmering  at  my  feet  I  see 

The  fatal  eyes  again. 

•  Why  stays  he  here  upon  the  Earth? 

Why  lingers  he  below  ? 
The  empty  heavens  wait  for  him, — 

'Tis  ended — let  him  go  ! ' 

Death  look'd  up  with  a  loving  face. 
And  smiled  from  the  white  ground  ; — 

The  stars  that  sat  upon  their  thrones 
Seem'd  singing  with  low  sound. 

The  white  Christ  cried,  •  The  green  Eai  ih 
lives! 

She  sleeps,  but  hath  not  died  ! 
She  and  all  fair  things  thou  hast  named 

Shall  quicken  and  abide  ! 

'  O  Balder,  those  great  gods  to  whom 

Thy  radiant  life  was  given, 
Were  far  too  frail  to  keep  their  plight 

And  summon  Death  to  heaven. 

'  There  is  no  god  of  all  thy  kin 
Dare  name  that  name  aioud : 
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Flashing,  changing,  ray  by  ray. 
Glorious  as  the  ghost  of  day, 
Gleam'd  in  one  vast  aureole 
Shifting  splendours  of  the  pole. 
All  across  the  vault  of  blue 
Shooting  lights  and  colours  flew, 
And  the  milky  way  shone  there 
Like  a  bosom  white  and  bare. 
Throbbing,  trembling,  softly  moved 
By  some  heart  that  lived  and  loved. 
Night  was  broken,  and  grew  bright. 
All  the  countless  lamps  of  light 
Swinging,  flashing,  near  and  far. 
Cast  their  glittering  rays  below, — 
While  the  silvern  polar  star 
Throbb'd  close  down  upon  the  snow.  .  .  . 

'  Take  my  hand,  and  let  us  go ! ' 


II. 

And  so  those  twain  have  passed  across  the 
night, 
O'er  frozen  wilds  of  white, 
With  eyes  still  flxed  upon  the  polar  star 

That  burneth  bright  afar ; 
And  Death  behind  them,  creeping  like  a 
hound. 
Still  follows  with  no  sound. 

O  wonders  of  the  cold  untravell'd  Waste 

Whereon  their  swift  feet  haste  ! 
The  night  is  troubled  ;  on  the  black  pole's 
pyres 

Flash  fierce  electric  fires. 
And  shadows  come  and  go,  phantoms  move 
forth 

Gigantic  in  the  north. 
Upon  the  snow  a  green  light  glinimereth. 

With  phosphorescent  breath 
Flashing  and  fading  ;  and  from  unseen  lairs 

Creep  hoary  ghost-like  bears, 
Crawling  across  their  path  without  a  cry. 

At  last  against  the  sky 
They  see  the  lonely  arctic  mountains  loom, 

Touch'd  with  a  violet  bloom 
From  peak  to  base  and  wearing  on  their 
heights 

Strange  ever-shifting  lights, 
Yellow  and  azure  and  dark  amethyst ; 

But  westward  they  are  kissed 
By  the  bright  beams  of  a  great  moon  of  gold. 


Dead-white  and  calm  and  cold 
Sleeps  the  great  waste,  while  ever  as  they  go. 

With  shadows  on  the  snow. 
Their  shapes  grow  luminous  and  silvern  fair, 

And  in  the  hush'd  chiU  air 
The  stars  of  heaven  cluster  with  quick  breath 

To  gaze  on  them  and  Death. 
Now  thro'  the  trembling  sheen  of  the  still  sky 

Blue  fires  and  emerald  fly 
With  wan  reflections  on  the  sheeted  white 

Outspread  beneath  the  night. 
And  passing  thro'  them,  Christ  and  Balder 
seem 

As  spectres  in  a  dream, 
Until  at  last  their  feet  come  silently 

To  the  great  arctic  sea. 

Moveless  and  boundless,  stretching  blindly 
forth 

Into  the  purple  north. 
Rise  mountainous  waves  and  billows  frozen 
all 

As  if  i'  the  act  to  fall. 
And  tho'  they  stir  not,  yet  they  seem  to  roll 

In  silence  to  the  pole. 
So,  lit  by  coimtless  stars,  that  Ocean  old 

Wrapt  in  the  vapours  cold 
Of  its  own  breath,  beneath  the  lamps  of  night 

Gleams  blue  and  shadowy  white  1 
Then  Balder  crieth,— and  around  his  brow 

New  glory  glimmereth  now, — 
'  Ay  me,  remote  from  men  are  the  abodes 

Of  the  immortal  gods  ; 
Beyond  the  ocean  of  the  ice  ;  afar 

Under  the  sleepless  star  ; 
And  o'er  the  flood  of  the  wild  waters  spanned, 

From  lonely  land  to  land. 
By  the  great  bridge  of  the  eternal  Bow.' 

The  white  Christ  answereth  low, 
•  Tho'  it  were  further  than  the  furthest  light 

That  glimmereth  this  night, 
Thither  our  souls  are  bound,  our  feet  must 

go!' 

III. 

The  Bridge  of  Ghosts. 

Their  feet  have  passed  the  frozen  Deep 

Whose  waves  in  silence  roll. 
And  now  they  reach  that  ocean  black 

Which  beats  the  inmost  pole. 


Before  them,  on  the  northern  sky 
Rose-red  and  far  withdrawn. 
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Mingled  with  meteors  of  the  night, 
Qkam  golden  dews  of  dawn ; 

And  cut  across  that  liquid  sea 

WUdi  surges  black  below, 
They  see  the  pathway  of  the  gods, 

A  many-colour'd  Bow. 

[There  comes  from  off  its  heights  a  wind 

That  blows  for  endless  time, 
As  swift  as  light,  as  keen  as  frost. 

It  strikes  down  souls  that  climb.] 

'  O  brother,  place  thy  hand  in  mine,' 

The  gentle  Balder  said ; 
The  xayless  waters  roar'd  beneath. 

The  Bridge  flash'd  overhead. 

Then'  hand  in  hand  against  the  wind 

They  falter'd  upward  slow, 
On  stain  of  crimson  and  of  gold 

Oimbing  the  wondrous  Bow. 

Like  a  great  rainbow  of  the  earth 

It  rose  with  faint  hues  seven, 
And  thro'  the  purple  of  the  arch 

Qimmer^d  die  lights  of  heaven. 

When  they  had  reach'd  the  midmost  height, 

In  air  they  stood  so  high, 
Xo  one  beneath  they  would  have  seem'd 

As  stars  upon  the  sky. 

The  white  Christ  cried.  '  What  lonely  light 

Bums  yonder  ruby  red? ' 
-'The  mansion  of  the  sun-god  Fryer 

Stands  yonder,'  Balder  said. 

*  There  ranged  in  rows  with  cold  hands  crost 

The  slain  in  silence  lie, 
The  fiue  of  each  ablaze  like  brass 

Against  the  burning  sky.' 

Far  under,  as  they  linger'd  there, 

The  dark  deep  waters  roll'd ; 
Beyond,  the  polar  mountains  flash'd 

With  gleams  of  fiery  gold. 

Upon  the  shores  rose  hills  of  ice 

Hewn  as  in  marble  white. 
Inlaid  with  opal  and  with  pearl 

And  crown'd  with  chrysolite. 

From  stair  to  stair  the  brethren  trod, 
And  Death  crawl'd  close  behind. 

And  ever  as  they  walk'd,  the  Bridge 
Shook  wavering  in  the  wind. 


And  lo  I  they  seem'd  as  meteor  shapes, 
White-robed  and  shod  with  flaooe ; 

And  to  them  out  of  the  cold  north 
A  threatening  murmur  came. 

Down  in  the  sullen  sea  below 

Now  ghostly  faces  domb. 
Uplooking  with  wild  eyes  to  theirs 

And  waving  hands  of  foam ! 

So  o'er  the  mighty  Bow  they  moved 
Snow-vestured  and  stai^crown'd. 

And  Death  behind  them  like  a  shaide 
Follow'd  without  a  sound. 

But  as  they  reach'd  the  shores  and  stood,— 
The  bright  Bridge  at  their  back.— 

The  gods  gazed  out  from  the  cold  north 
And  shriek'd,  and  all  grew  blade  1 

Deep  thunders  shook  the  darken'd  heaven. 
Wild  lightning  flash'd  and  fled. 

The  frozen  shores  of  ice  and  snow 
Trembled  beneath  their  tread. 

Round  the  ice-mountains  of  the  pole 

Dense  smokes  of  tempest  rose. 
And  from  their  lairs  swift  whirlwinds  leapt 

Wrapt  round  with  drifting  snows. 

'  O  Brother,  hold  me  by  the  hand* 

For  lo !  the  hour  is  nigh  ;  — 
I  see  the  shadows  of  the  gods, 

Yonder  upon  the  sky  I ' 

IV. 

'Behold,  I  am  risen.* 

They  stood  in  the  snow  and  they  dung 
together,— 
The  air  was  blacken'd,   the  snow  was 
driven ; 
There  came  a  tempest  of  wintry  weather 

Out  of  the  open  gates  of  heaven. 
The  darkness  drifted,  the  dark  snows  shifted. 
The  winnowing  fans  of  the  winds  were  lifted, 

And  the  realms  of  the  ice  were  riven  ; 
The  white  flakes  whiri'd  like  a  wingM  doud 

Round  and  over  and  under ; 
The  Earth  shriek'd  loud  from  her  rending 
shroud, 
And  the  black  douds  echoed  in  thunder  I 
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And  Balder  replied, 
Feeling  not  seeing  his  face  who  cried, 
•Ihearl' 

•  And  thou  other  who  crouchest  there, 
Gazing  up  thro'  thy  hoary  hair, 
Stir  not  yet  till  I  bid  thee  go  I ' 

And  Death  moan'd  answer  out  of  the  snow, 
•  I  hear ! ' 

*  At  last  the  hour  hath  come, 
The  sky  is  troubled,  the  world  is  shaken, 
The  sleeping  gods  on  their  thrones  awaken, 

Altho'  their  lips  are  dumb. 
I  feel  a  breath  from  the  frozen  north, 
For  the  souls  of  the  slain  aie  faring  forth, 
And  their  tramp  is  heard  on  the  frozen  ocean. 

And  their  tread  is  swift  in  the  vales  of  snow. 

They  come,  and  the  great  deep  throbs 
below 
To  the  sound  of  their  thund'rous  motion. 
O  Balder,  Balder  ! ' 

'  I  hearken,  I  hearken  ! ' 

'  Thro'  the  flakes  that  fall  and  the  ways  that 

darken. 
Over  the  earth  or  over  the  sea. 
North  is  the  way  that  our  feet  must  flee. 
Till  we  find  them  sitting  beyond  the  pole, 
Gods  without  pity,  gods  without  soul, 

Fresh  from  the  slaying  of  thee. 
North  is  the  way  that  our  feet  must  go. 
Breasting  the  blasts  from  the  gates  of  woe. 
Till  we  find  them  there  in  their  sacred  places, 
Gods  with  their  terrible  bloodless  faces. 
Writing  red-handed  for  mortal  races 

Black  nmes  on  the  stainless  snow ! ' 

.  .  .  Deeper  and  darker  the  night  is  growing. 
Faster  and  faster  the  clouds  are  snowing — 
Fleeter  and  fleeter  the  Brethren  fly 
With  faces  silver'd  against  the  sky. 
Till  close  before  them,  beyond  the  pole. 
The  aurora  flashes  its  fiery  scroll, 
While  the  winds  of  the  frozen  waste  are 
blowing, 
And  the  ice  is  riven  asunder  ! 
Lo  !  ghastly  blue  with  a  dreary  gleam 
The  bergs  of  the  pole,  like  ghosts  in  a  dream. 
Standing  paUid  against  the  heaven, 
Flash  with  the  forks  of  the  fieiy  levin, 


And  to  and  fro  in  the  frozen  snow. 
Pass  manifold  shapes  of  wonder. 
Faster,  faster,  out  of  the  north. 
The  ghosts  of  Asgard  are  hurrying  forth, 
And  their  shields  of  ice  and  their  spears  of 

hail 
Clash  in  the  heart  of  the  gathering  gale, 
As  they  come  upon  feet  of  thunder. 

'  O  Balder !  Balder  !  cling  unto  roe  1 ' 

•  Lift  up  thy  lamp,  for  I  cannot  see — 
I  shiver  deep  to  the  bitter  bone, — 
While  the  chilly  seeds  of  the  sleet  are  sown 

In  my  flesh,  and  I  feel  not  thee  1 ' 

The  lamp  is  lifted :  a  dreary  light 
It  sheddeth  out  on  the  northern  night ; 
It  comes  and  goes  like  the  lighthouse  ray 
Lost  on  the  soot-black  ocean  way. 
Nought  they  see  and  nought  they  feel, 
Only  the  frost  with  fingers  of  steel 
Gripping  their  throats,  so  fierce,  so  fast, 
Only  the  breath  of  the  bitter  blast 
Bending  their  bodies  as  trees  are  bent. 
Rending  their  garments  as  clouds  are  rent. 
While  overhead,  with  a  thund'rous  tread. 
The  black  heavens  frown  to  trample  them 
down. 
And  the  vials  of  storm  are  spent 

'  O  Balder !  Balder !  what  shadows  white 
Stand  in  the  tempest's  shrieking  flight? 
There  in  the  darkness  I  discern 
Faces  that  fade  and  eyes  that  bum  ; 
ITiey  loom  in  the  flash  of  the  thunder-rloud. 
And  the  tramp  of  their  feet  is  as  surges  that 

roar, 
Rolling  around, 
On  some  desolate  rocky  shore.' 

Then  Balder  answer'd  with  eager  cry— 

*  Cover  thy  face  lest  thou  droop  and  de : 
'Tis  the  gods  my  brethren  !  I  see  them  plain, 
Each  sitteth  there  in  a  spectral  pain  ; 
They  search  the  waste  all  round  for  us, 
And  the  light  in  their  eyes  is  tremulous 

With  the  wrath  that  burns  the  brain  ! ' 

.  .  .  Blacker,  blacker,  the  night  is  growing, 
lliicker,  faster,  the  snow  is  snowing. 
Silent  amid  those  frozen  peaks 
Sit  gods  with  terrible  bloodless  cheeks»«> 
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Each  like  a  statue  of  marble  stone, 
Each  alone  on  a  lonely  throne. 
With  the  red  aurora  upon  their  hair, 
They  loom  in  desolate  circles  there, 

Silent,  with  folded  wings  ; 
They  do  not  stir  tho  igh  the  storm  drifts  by, 
They  do  not  s|:>cak  though  the  wild  winds 

cry, 
Silent  they  reign  in  a  starry  dream. 
While  the  north  star  flashes  its  fiery  beam, 

And  the  serpent  lightning  springs.  .  .  . 
Silent  they  sit, — but  who  is  He 
Who  broods  in  the  centre  awfully  ? 
like  a  pale  blue  berg  in  the  frosty  light, 
Solemn,  speechle-s,  hoary  white. 
Coldly  wrapt  from  head  to  feet 
In  a  robe  of  snow  like  a  winding-sheet. 
With  a  crown  of  starlight  on  his  hair. 
He  sitteth  dreaming  with  fatal  stare, 

Tho'  his  throne  is  strangely  shaken. 
Black  is  his  home,  and  he  sits  thereon 
Still  as  a  mortal  whose  breath  is  gone, 
And  the  waves  are  frozen  around  his  feet. 
And  faint,  far  under,  the  earthquakes  beat, 

Yet  he  broods,  and  doth  not  waken. 

*  O  Balder !  Balder  1  who  is  he 
Who  sitteth  there  so  silently  ? 
Who  sitteth  there  so  hoary  and  old, 
A  god  in  the  midst  of  gods  so  cold. 
And  hears  not  at  all,  though  the  storm 
winds  call. 
And  the  ghosts  of  Asgard  gather  ? ' 

Then  Balder  answer'd,   '  The  gods  creep 

here. 
Weary  with  seasons  of  strife  and  fear — 
They  come,  they  go — but  for  ever  and  aye 
He  stirretb  not,  be  it  night  or  day ; 
Still  as  a  stone,  he  reigneth  alone  ! ' 

And  Balder  raising  his  hands,  made  moan. 
'  Behold  I  am  risen,  my  Father  1 ' 

V. 

Alfadur. 

The  rune  is  woven,  the  spell  is  spoken, 
And  lo  !  the  dream  of  the  gods  is  broken. 

And  each  pale  throne  is  shaken. 
They  rise,  they  tremble  against  the  sky. 
They  shriek  an  answer  to  Balder  s  cry 

And  white  as  death  they  waken  1 


Gods  they  glinuner  in  froxen  mail. 
Their  faces  are  flashing  marble  pale. 
They  rise  erect,  and  they  wave  their  hands. 
They  scatter  the  shifting  snows  as  sands. 
And  gaze  in  the  iajot  of  the  Father !  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Blacker,  blacker,  the  night  is  growing. 
Faster,  faster,  the  snow  is  snowing — 
Silently  looking  thro'  the  storm. 
Towers  the  one  gigantic  Form, 
And  all  around  with  a  trumpet  sound 

The  wintry  winds  are  blowing. 
The  Ught  of  doom  is  in  his  eyes,  his  arms 

spread  wide  for  slaughter. 
He  sits  'mid  gleams  of  burning  skies  and 

wails  of  wind-blown  water. 
Behind  the  outline  of  his  cheeks  the  pale 

aurora  flashes. 
He  broods  'mid  moveless  mountain  peaks 

and  looks  thro'  fiery  lashes  : 
On  heaven  and  earth  that  round  him  float 

in  whirls  of  snowy  wonder. 
He  looks,  and  from  his  awful  throat  there 

comes  the  cry  of  thunder  I 

' Balder !  Balder  ! ' 

.  .  .   •  He  cries  on  me — 
He  standeth  yonder,  and  beckoneth  ! ' 
'  He  looketh  around,  but  he  cannot  see  I 
Answer  him  back  with  a  gentle  breath, 
Now  the  air  is  still ! '  .  .  . 

•  I  am  hen»,  I  am  here  !  * 
.  .  .  The  cry  went  up  to  the  godhead  drear. 
Like  the  cry  of  a  lamb  in  the  midst  of  the 

snow. 
When  the  voices  of  tempest  have  sobbed 
thtir  fiU, 

And  the  clouds  are  still 
For  a  little  space,  and  the  winds  lie  low. 
Then  rose  in  answer  a  wail  so  loud 
It  roll'd  as  thunder  from  cloud  to  cloud. 
And  the  gods  arose  in  a  winged  crowd. 
As  oft  'mid  desolate  mountain-peaks. 
With  clangour  of  wings  and  hungry  shrieks. 

Great  flocks  of  eagles  gather. 
Tearing  asunder  their  frozen  mail. 
Smiting  their  breasts  with  a  woful  wail. 
Looming  with  faces  spectral  pale. 

They  gazed  in  the  eyes  of  the  Father  1 
Then  even  as  mighty  eagles  spread 
Their  wings  and  soar,  they  arose  and  fled 
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Crossinf^  the  gleam  of  the  fiery  north, 
Facing  the  dark  drift  hurrying  forth, 

They  flew  on  flashing  pinions  ; 
As  wild  clouds  scatter'd  across  the  sky, 
They  wing'd  their  way  with  a  thunder- 
cry.  .  .  . 
But  moveless  there,  when  the  rest  had  flown, 
The  Father  sat  on  his  silent  throne. 
Dreary,  desolate,  all  alone, 

In  the  midst  of  the  white  dominions. 

'  Balder  I  Balder ! ' 

'  He  looks  on  me  I 
He  stirreth  now,  with  a  sound  like  the  sea. 
And  he  calleth  aloud  ! ' 

•  Then  move  no  limb. 
But  crouch  in  thy  place  and  answer  him  ; — 
Cry  once  more  full  loud  and  clear, 
Now  he  pauseth  again  ! '  .  .  . 

'  I  am  here,  I  am  here  I ' 

Again  the  thunder  rolling  near, 
Again  the  tumult  of  wind  and  ocean  ; 
Around  the  throne  with  a  serpent  motion 

The  meteor  snakes  appear. 
White  in  the  midst  He  stands,  the  Spirit  of 

God  the  Master, 
Waving  his  wild  white  hands,  urging  his 

snows  on  faster ; 
But  ever  darker  yet  the  troubled  air  grows 

o'er  him, 
And  still  with  fierce  face  set  he  searcheth 

night  before  him. 
And  then  again,  all  blind,  with  black  robes 

blown  asunder. 
He  gropeth  down  the  wind,  and  calls  aloud 

in  thunder, 

'Balder,  Balder.' 

.  .  .  '  I  see  him  now. 
The  wrath  of  heaven  is  on  his  brow — 
He  stands  in  the  circle  of  meteors  white. 
His  white  feet  glimmer  like  cold  moonlight— 
I  can  feel  his  breath  I ' 

'  Now  hold  my  hand — 
Rise  erect  on  thy  feet  and  stand — 
Make  answer  I ' 

*  My  Father,  I  am  here  I ' 


As  an  infant's  cry,  so  faint,  so  clear, 
As  a  young  lamb's  cry,  so  soft,  so  low, 
Cometh  the  voice  from  the  waste  of  snow, — 
And  silence  deep  as  the  sleep  o  ocean, 
Stillness  with  no  stir,  no  motion, 

Follows  the  sound  of  the  cry.  .  .  . 
Terrible,  desolate,  the  Form 
Stands  and  broods  in  the  midst  of  the  storm, 
I^neath  him  wolves  of  the  fierce  frost  swarm, 

But  quiet  and  hush'd  they  lie. 
With  his  robe  wind-rent  and  his  form  wind- 
blowTi 

He  gazeth  round  and  round. 
He  seeth  a  snow  amid  the  snow 

And  heareth  a  human  sound. 

'  Balder  !  Balder  I ' 

*  O  Father  dear, 
Turn  thine  eyes  and  behold  me  here — 
Ev'n  Balder  thy  Son  I ' 

•  /  see  thee  not — 
Only  a  gleam  on  a  darken  d  spot. 
And  the  ray  of  the  light  in  thy  hand!' 

'  Ay  me. 
No  light  I  carry  that  thou  mayst  see. 
What  wouldst  thou.  Father  ? ' 

•  IVhy  hast  thou  risen  f 
We  deem'd  thee  dead,  and  we  slept  in  peace — 
We  deem' d  thee  deadwith  the  snow/or  prison. 

That  the  old  sad  fear  might  cease. 
We  deem'd  thee  dead,  and  our  hearts  were 

light. 
For  never  more  would  thy  beauty  blight 
Tht  spirit  of  Me  thy  Father/ ' 

Then  answer'd  Balder,  •  O  Father  dear. 
Turn  thine  eyes,  and  behold  me  here— 
Why  hatest  thou  me? ' 

'  We  hate  thee  all 
Far  thy  summer  face,  for  thy  soft  footfall. 
For  thy  beauty  blended  of  star  and  flower. 
For  thine  earthly  love,  for  thine  heavenly 

dower  ; 
For  the  rune  that  was  written,  the  rune  that 

was  read. 
We  cursed  thee  all,  but  our  curse  was  said 
Deepest  and  best  when  we  read  that  rune 
By  thy  love  for  men  / ' 
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As  the  rising  moon 
Creeping  up  from  a  cloudy  place, 
A  glory  grew  upon  Balder's  face — 
Again  he  murmur'd,  *  O  Father  dear, 
Turn  thine  eyes  and  behold  me  here — 
Wliy  hatest  thou  roe  ? ' 

'  We  kaU  tkt*  most 
By  tkt  rune  that  vhis  writteHt  the  rune  that 

was  lest, 
By  the  doom  thai  above  thee  kung  sharp  as 

a  sword. 
When  thy  feet  stood  there  and  thy  voice 

implored 
For  pity  of  men  ;  and  we  loved  thee  least 
For  loosing  the  yohe  of  man  and  beast. 
For  wtahing  the  hearts  of  mortals  tame, 
For  calming  wild  hawk-lihe  men  who  came 
To  thy  beck  as  dozes;  then  we  loathed  to  see 
The  light  of  thy  name  upon  flower  and  tree. 
The  peace  of  thy  name  upon  hill  and  vale. 
The  love  of  thy  name  on  the  faces  pale 
Of  maidens  and  men ;  yea,  for  all  these 

things. 
For  all  thy  life  and  the  light  it  brings, 
H'e  have  hated  and  hate  thee  unto  death.' 

l)ut  Bolder  answercth  back  and  saiih, 
•Why  hatest  thou  me?' 

*  For  this  the  most! 
Because  thy  coming  is  as  the  ghost 
( >fthe  coming  doom  that  shall  strike  us  dead. 
For  the  rune  w*is  written,  the  rune  was  read. 
And  we  hnetv  no  rest  till  we  bought  our  breath 
With  the  gentle  boon  of  thy  willing  death. 
Why  hast  thou  risen  f  how  hast  thou  risen  f 
We  gave  thee  the  frost  and  the  snow  for 

prison. 
We  heard  thy  sigh  and  we  let  thee  die, 
Yet  thou  criest  again  with  a  human  cry 
From  the  gates  of  life!  .  .  .  But  I  stoop  at 

last 
To  sweep  thee  hence  with  my  bitterest  blast 
Out  to  the  heaxens  of  pitiless  air. 
Where  nevermore  with  a  human  care 

That  face  of  thine 
May  trouble  the  eyes  of  the  gods  divine  I 
Out  'mong  the  wingfti  stars,  deep  down  the 

dark  abysses. 
Beyond  the  black  tomb's  bars,  far  from  the 

grten  Earth's  hisses. 


As  dust  thou  shctU  he  cast,  as  mem  thou 

Shalt  be  dHfted, 
Seized  by  my  fiercest  blast  thou  skalt  he  mow 

uplifted. 
Call  on  all  living  things  that  stir  in  sum  or 

shadow — 
White  flowers,  sweet  forms  with  wings,  mild 

deer,  or  lambs  o  the  meadow  ; 
Call  on  the  moonlight  now  that  mingled  Vk 

thy  making  ; 
To  heaven  uplift  thy  brow,  where  the  pah 

spheres  are  waking  ; 
On  water,  air,  and  fire,  on  snow  and  om 

wind  and  on  forest. 
Call  with  a  wild  desire,  now  when  thy  need 

is  sorest! 
Call  HOW  on  flower  or  bird  to  fill  thefli^ 

they  gave  thee  ! 
Call,  let  thy  voice  be  heard,  and  see  if  Earth 

can  save  thee!' 

Behind  the  back  of  the  Shadow  hoar. 
There  grew  a  trouble,  a  sullen  roar. 
Roar  as  of  beasts  that  prepare  to  come, 
Trouble  like  surges  that  flash  to  foam  ; 
Faster  and  faster  the  drift  whiri'd  round. 
Deeper  and  direr  grew  the  sound. 
And  the  four  fierce  winds  are  blowing  I 
Yet  brighter,  calmer  grew  Balder's  face. 
Till  a  light  and  a  glory  fill'd  the  place. 
And  he  rose  his  height.  Uke  a  lily  white. 
Like  a  lily  white  in  the  heart  of  the  night. 
With  the  flakes  around  him  snowing  ! 

VI. 

The  Brethren. 

'  Father,  Father,  why  hatest  thou  me. 
Whom  the  green  Earth  loves,  and  the  cir- 
cling sea. 
And  the  pure  blue  air,  and  the  light  of  the 

sun, 
And  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  flowers 

each  one  ? 
Hatest  thou  me  thro'  my  love  for  these  ? 
For  the  swift  deep  rivers,  the  fronded  trees. 
The  golden  meres  and  the  mountains  white. 
The  cataracts  leaping  from  height  to  height, 
And  the  deer  that  feed  on  the  snowy  steeps 
Where  the  rainbow  hangs  and  the  white 

mist  creeps  ? 
Hatest  thou  me  the  most  of  all 
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For  my  care  of  mortals  whom  thou  hast 

made, 
My  blessing  on  lovers  whose  soft  footfall 

Soundeth  still  in  the  flowery  shade? 
Father,  Father,  hatest  thou  me. 
Because  of  my  light  on  humanity  ? 
Because  with  a  holy  anointing  txilm 
I  have  heal'd  their  hearts  and  kept  them 

calm ; 
Because  I  have  sown  in  forest  and  grove 
The  roses  of  beauty,  the  lilies  of  love, 
That  men  might  gather,  and  sweeten  away 
The  taint  of  the  perishable  clay  ? 
Father,  Father,  listen  to  me — 
I  will  not  call  upon  bird  or  tree, 
I  will  not  call  upon  lamb  or  dove, 
On  the  flowers  below  or  the  stars  above ; 
I  will  call  aloud,  and  thine  ears  shall  know, 
I  will  call  aloud  in  the  midst  of  the  snow. 
On  a  mortal  thing  of  mortal  breath 
\Mio  has  gazed  and  smiled  in  the  eyes  of 

Death, 
Who  has  loosen'd  his  shroud  and  his  feet 

made  free 
To  follow  and  find  me  over  the  sea. 
....  My  brother  Jesus,  hearest  thou  me  I ' 

Sweet  as  a  star  that  opens  its  lids  of  silver 
and  amber. 
Soft  as  a  lily  that  rises  out  of  a  water  still, 
Pure  as  a  lamp  that  bums  in  a  virgin's 
vestal  chamber 
When  winds  with  folded  wings  sleep  on 
the  scented  sill. 
Pale  as  the  moving  snow,  yet  calmer,  clearer, 
and  whiter. 
Holding  the  light  in  his  hand,  and  flash- 
ing a  ray  blood-red. 
Robed  in  a  silvern  robe  that  ever  grew 
stranger  and  brighter, 
Robed  in  a  robe  of  the  snow,  with  a 
glory  around  his  head, 
Christ  now  arose  1  and  upstanding  held  the 
cold  hand  of  his  Brother, 
Turning  his  face  to  the  storm  like  the 
wrath  of  some  beautiful  star, — 
And  the  soimd  of  the  storm  was  hush'd, 
and  pale  grew  the  face  of  that  Other, 
He,  Alfadur  supreme,  most  direful  of  all 
gods  that  are  I 

*  Balx>er  1  Balder  ! ' 

•O  Father.  I  listen  I' 


'  What  shape  is  this  whose  sad  eyes  glisten 
Bright  as  the  lamp  he  is  uplifting  f 
Round  and  o'er  him  snows  are  drifting, 
Yet  as  a  still  star  shineth  he. 
Pale  and  beautiful  like  thee. 
Who  is  this  that  standeth  there 
Even  as  a  mortal  man. 
Thin  and  weary  and  wan, 
A  lanthom  in  his  hold, 
His  feet  bloody  and  bare. 
And  a  ring  of  brightest  gold 
Round  his  hair  t ' 

*  O  Father,  'tis  he  and  none  other 

Who  woke  me  from  my  tomb  ; 
The  Christ  it  is,  my  Brother, 

Tho'  bom  of  a  woman's  womb. 
He  has  conquer'd  the  grave,  for  lo  I 

He  died  and  he  rose  again  I 
He  comes  to  the  silence  of  snow. 

From  the  beautiful  regions  of  rain  ; 
And  his  hair  is  bright  with  a  peaceful  light 
As  the  yellow  moon's  on  a  summer  night, 
And  the  flesh  on  his  heart  is  heapen  white 

To  cool  an  immortal  pain  1 ' 

Blacker,  blacker  the  night  is  growing. 
Deeper,  deeper  the  snow  is  snowing.  .  .  , 
As  the  rigid  wave  of  the  ocean-storm 
Towereth  the  gigantic  Form, 
And  he  lifts  his  hand  with  a  cold  command, 
And  the  shrill  winds  answer  blowing  I 

A  ghastly  gleam  is  on  his  cheeks,  his  white 

rob^  roll  astmder. 
He  raises  up  his  arms  and  shrieks  in  his 

old  voice  of  thunder, 

•  The  rune  was  writ,  the  rune  is  read— Son, 

thou  hast  slain  thy  Father, 
The  frames  are  quick  that  late  were  dead, 

and  from  the  grave  they  gather. 
The  pale  One  cometh  heavenly  eyed,  as  in 

thy  dreams,  O  Mother  I 
He  wakes,  he  stands  by  Balder's  side  as 

brother  smiles  by  brother. 
O gods,  these  live,  and  must  we  diet  these 

bloom,  and  must  we  wither  f 
Cry  with  a  loud  exceeding  cry  on  Death  and 

send  him  hither/ 
Come,  come,  O  Death  I  I  call  on  thee— come 

hither,  fleeter,  f cuter  I 
Thou  hunter  of  humanity,  thou  hound  of 

me  thy  Mctster  t 
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Slay  thorn  tJuse  twain,  thai  we  wuiy  live, 

wkofted  thy  throat  with  slaughter. 
And  bhod  to  quench  thee  gods  will  give, 

shed  free  as  torrent  water  / 
Conte  thou  this  night,    O  Death  divine, 

come  quickly  or  come  never. 
And  the  great  Earth  shall  all  he  thine  for 

ever  and  for  ever  I ' 

The  snows  are  blowing,  the  Earth  is  crying, 
The  eagles  of  storm  are  shrieking  and  fl)ring; 
Thttnder-doud  upon  thunder-cloud 
Piled,  and  flashing  and  roaring  aloud, 
RoH  from  the  north,  and  the  winds  rush  forth. 

And  the  billows  of  heaven  are  breaking. 
Hand  in  hand  the  Brethren  stand, 
Fair  and  bright  in  the  midst  of  the  night, 
Fair  and  bright  and  marble  white, 

Quiet  as  babes  awaking.  .  .  . 
But  who  is  he  that  stirring  slow, 
Wrapt  in  winding-sheet  of  snow, 
Riseth  up  from  the  Christ's  feet  ? 
His  golden  hair  all  white  with  sleet, 
His  eyes  all  dim,  his  face  snow-pale, 
He  stands  erect  in  the  drifting  gale  I 
Tall  and  terrible  loomcth  he, 
Facing  the  blast  like  a  frozen  tree ! 

*  Death,  Death  /'  the  god  shrieks  now — 
Death,  Death,  is  it  surely  thou  f 
Death,  Death  / '  and  the  god  laughs  loud, 
Answer'd  by  every  thunder-cloud, 

While  the  snows  are  falling  faster,— 
*  Death,  Death,  there  is  thy  prey /— 
Tahe  them  and  tear  them  and  rend  them 

away, 
Asftahes  ofsmnv,  as  drops  of  spray. 

In  the  name  of  Me  thy  Master/'  .  .  . 

Like  two  lilies  crown'd  with  gold. 
Very  beauteous  to  behold, 

Blown  in  summer  weather, 
Like  two  lambs  with  silvern  feet. 
Very  beauteous  and  sweet, 
Held  together  with  n  chain 
In  some  sacrificial  fane, 

The  Brethren  cling  together. 
Ever  fairer  still  they  grow 
While  the  noise  of  storm  sinks  low. 
And  the  Father's  snow-white  hand 
Pointeth  at  them  as  they  stand, 
And  the  silent  shape  of  Death 
Creepeth  close  and  shuddereth  ! 


O  see,  the  figlit  they  wear. 
On  tbeir  beads  ssd  o'er  their  hair. 
FaDeth  od  the  Phantom  now. 
Lying  softly  on  his  brow.  .  .  . 
Dtath.  O  Death,  can  this  be  them  f 

VII. 

Father  amd  Son. 

Now  haiic,  one  crieth  i 

'  My  senrant  Death. 
Kneding  there  with  hushoi  breath. 
Listen,  ere  I  bid  thee  go  ! ' 
Death  makes  answer  oat  of  the  snow. 
'Ihear!' 

The  Christ  hath  risen  his  beiglit, 
Large  and  strange  in  a  londy  tight. 
And  be  lifts  his  hand  and  makes  the  sm 
Of  the  blessed  cross  on  his  breast  divine. 
And  the  thrones  of  the  white  gods  flash  like 

fire. 
And  sink  in  earthquake  around  the  Sire, 

Shaken  and  rent  asunder  ! 
Then  he  lifts  his  hand  and  be  makes  the  sign 
Once  again  on  bis  breast  divine. 
And  the  mountains  of  ice  around  the  throne 
Are  troubled  like  breakers  rolling  on 

To  the  sound  of  their  own  thunder  1 

'  Father !  Father  ! '  Balder  cries. 

With  arms  outstretch'd  and  weeping  eyes. 

•  Father ! ' — but  lo  I  the  white  Christ  stands. 
Raising  yet  his  holy  hands, 

And  cries,  •  O  Death,  speed  on  I  speed  on  I 
Conquer  now  and  take  thy  throne — 
Now  all  the  gods  have  taken  flight. 
Reign  thou  there  one  starless  night 
In  the  room  of  him,  the  Father  !  * 

Slowly  over  the  icy  ground. 

Slow  and  low  like  a  lean  sleuth-hound. 

Without  a  breath,  without  a  sound. 

The  phantom  fonn  is  crawling. 
He  makes  no  shadow,  he  leaves  no  trace, 
Snow  on  snow  he  creepeth  apace. 
Nearer,  nearer,  the  fixed  Face 

Veil'd  with  the  flakes  still  falling. 

•  Father  I  Father  I '  Balder  cries  .  .  . 
Silent,  terrible,  under  the  skies. 

Sits  the  God  on  his  throne,  with  eyes  on  his 
Son 

Whose  gentle  voice  is  calling ! 
As  the  cuckoo  calls  in  the  heart  of  the  May 

Singing  the  flowers  together. 
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As  (he  rounuin  calls  ihro'  its  flashing  spray. 
As  a  lamb  calh  low  'mid  a  mounlHin-cloud, 
As  a  spirit  calls  to  a  corpse  in  its  shtoud, 
The  Son  cties  on  the  Falhcr ! 


Twilight, 
The  wind  is  blowing,  the  skies  ore  snowing. 

The  ice  is  rent  and  the  rocks  are  riven, 
But  morning  light  in  the  north  is  growing, 

Crimson  light  of  the  altars  of  heaven. 
Silent,  still,  amidst  the  storm, 
Slleih  there  the  formless  Form, 
Hearkening  out  o(  his  hoary  hair. 
Waiting  on  in  a  dark  despair. 

While   (he  burning  heavens  flame  o'er 
Uml . - . 
Suddenly,  wild  and  wing'd  and  bright. 
Towering  to  heaven  in  shroud  of  white, 
A  phantom  upriselh  against  the  light 


One  toucheth  thy  cheek  and  nameth  (hy 

voice  I  hear,  in  a  tone  1  know  : 
not  Noma,  it  is  not  the  snow, 
I  the  face  and  the  voice  and  the  lone, 
er  than  these  and  vaster  than  thou, 
ching  the  stars  with  a  shining  brow, 
tering  up  to  the  twinkling  shades 
in  the  wild  aurora  flashes  and  fades, 
ading  its  wings  from  east  to  west, 
n  eagle  that  looks  on  a  hawk  in  its  nesi 


And  St 


dcth  v: 


anly  the  snow? 
The  skies  are  troubled,  the  light  bums  low, 

But  stars  still  gather  and  gather. 
Is  ii  a  Shadow,  or  only  the  snow, 
Uprising  there  in  the  blood-red  glow. 
Ever  lowering  higher  and  higher. 
In  a  robe  of  whiteness  fringed  with  fire, 
Outslictching  wings  without  a  cry 
From  verge  to  verge  of  the  burning  sky, 

With  eyes  on  the  eyes  of  the  Father  ? 
Now  Balder  crieih,  '  Whni  shape  comes 

Terrible,  troubling  the  heavens  and  air? 
Is  ii  Noma  the  arctic  swan. 
The  bright  and  bodiless  Skeleton, 
Bird-shaped,  with  a  wotnan's  breasts  and 

Whose  wingsarewideas  the  worldand  skies? 
Is  il  Noma,  or  only  the  snow, 
Moving  yonder  against  the  glow. 
Ever  lowering  higher  and  higher. 
Ever  outspreading  pinions  dire 
Atid  looking  down  in  a  dumb  desire, 
Wilh  eyes  on  the  eyes  of  the  Father  1 ' 

It  is  not  Noma,  it  is  not  the  snow. 

The  skies  are  troubled;  Ihe  light  hums  low ; 

Yet  stars  still  gather  and  gather. 
'  Father  I  Father  1  awaken,  awaken  I 
One  bends  above  thee  with  bright  hair  shaken 
Over  thy  throne  like  a  falling  flame : 


ly  Father 


.  .  .  Who  shrieks  in  the  hean  ol  the 

Terrible,  desolate,  dumb  and  blind. 

Like  a  cloud  snow-white 
Struggling  and  rent  in  the  claws  o' the  wind, 
I'he  Father  hath  risen  with  no  sound 
'Mid  the  wild  vrinds  wavering  around. 

And  his  stirring  deepens  the  storm. 
The  ice  is  shaken  beneath  his  tread. 
The  meteors  bum  around  his  head. 
But  fasier,  thicker,  out  of  (he  skies. 
Blotting  his  shape  from  Balder's  eyes. 

The  wild  flakes  waver  and  swarm. 
Now  face  to  face  in  the  blood-red  gleam, 
Like  clouds  in  the  sunsel.  like  shapes  in  a 

Face  to  face,  with  outsttetch'd  hands 
Like  lightning  forks  that  illume  (he  lands, 
Face  (0  face,  and  sight  to  sight. 
Like  vulture  and  eagle  fierce  for  fight. 
They  rise  and  they  rise  against  the  skies,  — 
Alfadur  with  his  fiery  eyes, 
And  the  other  vaster  Form  I 

It  is  not  Noma,  but  stranger  and  brighter, 
It  is  not  the  snow,  but  wilder  and  whiter  ; 

Ever  greater  yei  il  grows 

Wrapt  about  with  whirling  snows. 

Ever  il  dilateth  on. 

Till,  a  crimson  Skeleton, 

WiUi  his  bead  against  (be  sky 

Where  the  pale  lights  flicker  and  die. 

Strange,  he  stands,  with  orbs  of  lire 

Looking  down  upon  the  Sirt. 

See,  O  see  upon  hU  brow 

t>lrange9t  lustre  Uveth  now, 
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On  his  neck  and  round  hb  finune 
Twines  ft  snake  of  enkerah!  flame; 
Death,  O  Death,  can  it  be  ihom  t 


*  Father,  fiaher  t  I  cannot 

The  beatens  are  bright,  bat  the  worid  is 

white; 
The  wings  of  the  wan  Fonn  cover  thee— 
Around  and  around,  with  no  sigh,  with  no 


Like  the  mists  of  a  doud.  hke  the  folds  of 
a  shroud. 
They  enwrap  thee. — and  hide  thee  from 


r 


IX. 


*A  Cross  and  a  Lilt.' 
'It  is  over!  O  Balder.  look  up  and  behold!' 

'  Not  yet,  for  I  sicken — m  j  sense  shrinketh 

cokl. 
And  I  fear  the  strange  silence  that  cometh 

at  last! 
All  is  hush'd — ^all  is  dead — the  dew  now  is 

shed 
Warm  as  tears  on  my  hand,  but  the  tempest 

hathpass'd. 
And  the  sounds  of  the  tempest  are  fled  I ' 


•Arisel 


'  I  am  risen  I 


Behold  I 


'  All  b  white. 
Bat  the  darkness  hath  gone,  and  the  stars 

of  the  night. 
And  down  from  the  north  streams  the  dawn 

flowing  free  ; 
But  I  see  not  my  Father  1 ' 

•  Again! 

•  Woe  is  me ! 
His  throne  standeth  there  white  and  cold, 

and  thereon 
Sits  another  I  know,  as  a  King  on  a  throne, 
Yea,  sceptred  and  crowned  .  .  .  and  vaster 

tenfold 
Heseems  than  the  Spirit  who  sat  there  of  old, 
For  his  form  'gainst  the  heavens  looms  fiery 

and  fair, 
And  the  dew  of  the  dawn  bumeth  bright  on 

his  hair; 


And  we  twain  imto  kim  are  as  birds  in  the 

night 
That  sit  gazing  ap  at  a  great  snowy  height 
Where  the  starlight  is  coming  and  going  like 

breath.' 

'So  strange  and  so  changed,  jet  'tis  he, 
even  Death, —    . 

Best  and  least,  last  and  first.  He  hath 
conquer'd  his  own. 

An  gods  are  as  sand  round  his  feet  tempest- 
blown. 

And  lesser  yet  greater,  more  weak  yet  more 
wise. 

Are  we  who  stand  here  looking  upinhiseyesL 

An  hafl  now  to  Death,  since  the  great  gods 
are  dead  !' 

■'  Woe  is  me — it  was  written,  and  lo  I  it  is 
read!' 

*  Come  together,  and  bless  him  I  * 

•My  Father?* 

'The  same. 
On  his  throne  I  wiU  mark  with  a  finger  of 

flame 
A  cross  and  a  lily  for  thee  and  for  me  1  * 

They  pass  o'er  the  ice,  and  a  soimd  like  the 

sea 
Grows  xmder  their  footprints  ;  and  sofdy 

they  come 
Where  Death,  with  his  eyes  fix'd  on  heaven, 

sitteth  dumb  ; 
And  they  pause  at  his  feet,  while  far  o'er 

them  he  looms 
With  his  brow  'mong  the  stars  and  the 

amethyst  glooms, 
Yea,  they  pause  far  beneath,  and  with  finger 

di\ine 
The  white  Christ  hath  made  on  the  snow 

for  a  sign 
The  cross  and  the  lily  .  .  .  then  rising  he 

stands, 
Andlooketh  at  Death  with  uplifting  of  hands. 

Still  as  a  star  he  shineth,  brightly  his  eyes 
are  burning, 
White  as  a  dove  he  seems  in  the  morning's 
dewy  breath, 
Lifting  again  liis  face  with  a  smile  of  loving 
and  yearning, 
He  looketh  gently  up  at  the  godlike  shape 
of  Death ; 
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And  the  hair  of  Death  is  golden,  the  face  of 
Death  is  glowing, 
While  softly  around  his  form  he  folds  his 
mighty  wings. 
And  vast  as  the  vast  blue  heavens  the  fair 
faint  form  is  growing, 
But  the  face  that  all  men  fear  is  bright 
with  beautiful  things. 
Ev'n  so  the  Brethren  wait  where  the  darkest 
snows  are  drifted, 
Small  as  two  doves  that  light  in  a  wilder- 
ness alone, 
While  bright  on  the  blood- red  skies,  with 
luminous  head  uplifted, 
In  a  dream  divine  upgazing.  Death  sitteth 
upon  his  throne. 


IX. 
THE  LAST  BLESSING. 

I. 
The  Waking  of  the  Sea. 

'  All  that  is  beautiful  shall  abide, 

AH  that  is  base  shall  die.' 
Hark !  birds  are  singing  far  and  wide, 

Under  the  siunmer  sky.  .  •  . 

Southward  across  the  shining  Bow 

The  blessed  Brethren  came ; 
They  wore  soft  raiment  of  the  snow 

And  sandals  shod  with  flame. 

And  golden  lights  and  rippling  rains 

Were  on  the  frozen  sea, 
The  bergs  were  melting  from  their  chains, 

The  waters  flashing  free. 

The  white  Christ  lifted  hands  above 

The  silent  wakening  Deep, 
And  the  unseen  depths  began  to  move 

With  motions  soft  as  sleep. 

Then  on  an  isle  of  ice  he  stept, 

Leading  his  Brother  mild. 
And  blest  the  waters  as  they  slept, 

And  lo,  they  woke  and  smiled  I 

Around  him  on  the  melting  sea 
The  glittering  icebergs  stirred, 

And  glimmer'd  southward  silently, 
Like  things  that  lived  and  heard. 


Then,  like  a  ship  on  the  still  tide 

That  slowly  leaveth  land, 
His  own  white  isle  began  to  glide 

At  lifting  of  his  hand. 

Silently  as  a  flock  of  sheep 

The  bergs  stirred  in  the  sun. 
Shepherded  gently  down  the  Deep 

By  that  immortal  one. 

For  as  he  raised  his  snow-white  hand, 

They  crept  full  softly  by, — 
Or  paused  and  stood,  as  fair  flocks  stand 

Under  the  shepherd's  eye. 

Far,  far  away  into  the  north 
They  stretch'd  in  legions  white, 

Trembling  and  changing,  creeping  forth 
Out  of  a  crimson  light 

And  all  the  colours  of  the  Bow 
Down  their  bright  sides  were  shed ; 

Above  the  sky  was  gold  ;  below. 
The  sea  all  rippling  red  I 
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Bright  Balder  at  his  brother's  feet 

Lay  looking  on  the  sea, 
And  sea-birds  hover'd  white  and  sweet 

Around  him,  silently. 

And  white  bears  crawl'd  out  of  the  Deep 

To  see  him,  and  were  blest ; 
And  black  seals  with  their  young  did  creep 

Upon  the  berg  to  rest. 

Brighter  and  fairer  all  around 
The  kindling  waters  shone ;    . 

And  softly,  swiftly,  with  no  sound. 
The  white  flocks  glided  on. 

An  J  far  away  on  every  side 
The  glittering  ice-blink  grew,— 

Millions  of  bergs  like  ships  that  ride 
Upon  the  waters  blue. 

O  Balder,  Balder,  wherefore  hide 
Thy  face  from  the  blue  sky  I ' 

The  voice  was  music,  but  it  cried 
Like  any  human  cry. 
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•O  Balder,  Balder,'  the  white  Christ  said, 

'  Look  up  and  answer  me.' 
Bright  Balder  raised  his  golden  head, 

Like  sunrise  on  the  sea. 

•  O  Brother,  I  was  weeping  then 

For  those  whom  Death  o'erthrew. 
Shall  I,  whose  eyes  have  moum'd  for  men, 
Not  mourn  my  brethren  too? ' 

The  white  Christ  answer'd  back,  and  cried, 

Shining  under  the  sky, 
'  All  that  is  beautiful  shall  abide, 

All  that  is  base  shall  die. 

•  And  if  among  thy  sleeping  kin 

One  soul  divine  there  be, 
That  soul  shall  walk  the  world  and  win 
New  life,  with  thee  and  me. 

'  Death  shall  not  harm  one  holy  hair. 
Nor  blind  one  face  full  sweet ; 

Death  shall  not  mar  what  Love  made  fair  ; 
Nay,  Death  shall  kiss  their  feet ! ' 

Then  Balder  rose  his  heavenly  height, 

And  clear  as  day  smiled  he  ; 
His  smile  was  bright  as  noonday  light 

Upon  the  sparkling  sea. 

Turning  his  face  imto  the  north. 

He  utter' d  up  a  prayer. 
He  saw  the  great  Bridge  stretching  forth. 

But  never  a  god  walk'd  there. 

He  pray'd  for  those  great  gods  o'erthrown 

And  cast  in  Death's  eclipse. 
He  named  the  goddesses  each  one, 

And  blest  them  with  his  lips. 

And  lo  1  from  bright'ning  far-off  lands 

He  saw  glad  spirits  gleam, 
Gaiing  to  sea,  and  u-aving  hands, 

And  singing  in  a  dream ; 


And  far  away  where  earth  and  air 

Mingled  their  gentle  lights. 
There  stood  one  marble  form  most  fair 

Upon  the  cloudless  heights. 

Against  the  calm  and  stainless  blue 

It  stood  divinely  dim. 
And  lo,  his  mother's  form  he  knew, 

And  felt  her  eyes  on  him  I 

Silent  she  paused,  serene  and  crown'd. 

Amid  a  summer  sheen. 
And  cataracts  flash'd  their  lights  a^oun 

And  woods  grew  dewy  green. 

Softly  he  sail'd  beyond  her  sight 

Upon  the  summer  sea. 
And  once  again  with  hands  snow-white 

He  blest  all  things  that  be. 

And  brighter,  brighter,  as  he  blest. 

The  loosen'd  Ocean  grew, 
And  all  the  icebergs  rock'd  at  rest 

Upon  the  waters  blue. 

Along  the  melting  shores  of  earth 
An  emerald  flame  there  ran, 

Forest  and  field  grew  bright,  and  mirth 
Gladden'd  the  flocks  of  Man. 

Then  glory  grew  on  earth  and  heaven, 

Full  glory  of  full  day ! 
Then  the  bright  rainbow's  colours  sevei 

On  every  iceberg  lay ! 

In  Balder's  hand  Christ  placed  his  own 

And  it  was  golden  weather, 
And  on  that  berg  as  on  a  throne 

The  Brethren  stood  together ! 

And  countless  voices  far  and  wide 
Sang  sweet  beneath  the  sky — 

'  All  that  is  beautiful  shall  abide, 
All  that  is  base  shall  die  !  * 


The  strange  country. 
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Miscellaneous  Poems  and  Ballads. 


(1878-83.) 


Cltnvn.  What  hast  here?    Ballads? 

Mop.  Pray  now,  buy  some :  I  love  a  ballad  in  print  o'  life,  for  then  we  are  sure  they  are  true. 
Aut.  Here's  one  to  a  very  doleful  tune.  .  .  ,  This  is  a  merry  ballad,  but  a  very  pretty  one. 

Tk€  Winter's  TaU. 


DEDICATION. 
To  Harribtt. 

Here  at  the  Half-way  House  of  Life  I  linger, 
Worn  with  the  way,  a  weary*hearted  Singer, 

Resting  a  little  space ; 
And  lo  !  the  good  God  sends  me,  as  a  token 
Of  peace  and  blessing  (else  my  heart  were  broken). 

The  sunbeam  of  thy  face. 

My  fear  falls  from  me  like  a  garment :  slowly 
New  strength  returns  upon  me,  calm  and  holy ; 

I  kneel,  and  I  atone.  .  . 
Thy  hand  is  clasped  in  mine— we  lean  together.  . 
Henceforward,  through  the  sad  or  shining  weather, 

I  shall  not  walk  alone. 


THE  STRANGE  COUNTRY. 

I  HAVK  come  from  a  mystical  Land  of  I  ight 

To  a  Strange  Country  ; 
The  Land  I  have  left  is  forgotten  quite 

In  the  Land  I  see. 

The  round  Earth  rolls  beneath  my  feet. 

And  the  still  Stars  glow. 
The  murmuring  Waters  rise  and  retreat, 

The  Winds  come  and  go. 

Sure  as  a  heart-beat  all  things  seem 

In  this  Strange  Country ; 
So  sure,  so  still,  in  a  dazzle  of  dream, 

All  things  flow  free. 

'Tis  life,  all  life,  be  it  pleasure  or  pain, 

In  the  Field  and  the  Flood, 
In  the  beating  Heart,  in  the  burning  Brain, 

In  the  Flesh  and  the  Blood. 

Deep  as  Death  is  the  daily  strife 

Of  this  Strange  Country : 
All  things  thrill  up  till  they  blossom  in  Life, 

And  flutter  and  flee. 


Nothing  is  stranger  than  the  rest, 

From  the  pole  to  the  pole. 
The  weed  by  the  way,  the  ^gs  in  the  nest. 

The  Flesh  and  the  SouL 

Look  in  mine  eyes,  O  Man  I  meet 

In  this  Strange  Country  I 
Lie  in  mine  arms,  O  Maiden  sweet, 

With  thy  mouth  kiss  me  I 

Go  by,  O  King,  with  thy  crownM  brow 

And  thy  sceptred  hand — 
Thou  art  a  straggler  too,  I  vow. 

From  the  same  strange  Land. 

O  wondrous  Faces  that  upstart 
In  this  Strange  Country  1 

0  Sou's,  O  Shades,  that  become  a  part 
Of  my  Soul  and  me  I 

What  are  ye  working  so  fast  and  fleet, 

O  Humankind? 
'  We  are  building  Cities  for  those  whose  feet 

Are  coming  behind ; 

*  Our  stay  is  short,  we  must  fly  again 

From  this  Strange  Country ; 
But  others  are  growing,  women  and  men, 

Eternally  r 

Child,  what  art  than  f  and  what  am  /f 

But  a  breaking  wave  1 
Rising  and  rolling  on.  we  hie 

To  the  shore  of  the  grave. 

1  have  come  from  a  mystical  I^nd  of  Light 
To  this  Strange  Country ; 

This  dawn  I  came.  I  shall  go  to-night, 
Ay  me  I  ay  me  I 

I  hold  my  hand  to  my  head  and  stand 
'Neath  the  air's  blue  arc, 
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I  try  to  remember  the  mystical  Land, 
But  all  is  dark. 

And  all  around  me  swim  Shapes  like  mine 

In  this  Strange  Country ; — 
They  break  in  the  glamour  of  gleams  divine, 

And  they  moan  '  Ay  me  1' 

Like  waves  in  the  cold  Moon's  silvern  breath 

They  gather  and  roll, 
Each  crest  of  white  is  a  birth  or  a  death, 

E^h  sound  is  a  Soul. 

Oh,  whose  is  the  Eye  that  gleams  so  bright 

O'er  this  Strange  Country? 
It  draws  us  along  with  a  chain  of  light, 

As  the  Moon  the  Sea  i 


THE  BALLAD   OF  JUDAS 
ISC  A  RIOT, 

'TWAS  the  body  of  Judas  Iscariot 

I^y  in  the  Field  of  Blood  ; 
'Twas  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 

licsidc  the  body  stood. 

Black  was  the  earth  by  night, 

And  black  was  the  sky  ; 
Black,  black  were  the  broken  clouds, 

Tho'  the  red  Moon  went  by. 

'Twas  the  body  of  Judas  Iscariot 
StranKlcd  and  dead  lay  there  ; 

'Twas  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 
Look'd  on  it  in  despair. 

The  breath  of  the  World  came  and  went 

Like  a  sick  man's  in  rest ; 
Drop  by  drop  on  the  World's  eyes 

The  dews  fell  cool  and  blest. 

Then  the  soul  of  Jud:is  Iscariot 
Did  make  a  gentle  moan — 

•  I  will  bury  underneath  the  ground 

My  flesh  and  blood  and  bone. 

•  I  will  bury  deep  beneath  the  soil, 

Ix^st  mortals  look  thereon, 
An«l  when  the  wolf  and  raven  coni« 
The  body  will  be  gone  ! 

•  The  stones  of  the  field  are  sharp  as  steel, 

And  hard  and  cold,  God  wot ; 
And  I  must  bear  my  body  hence 
Until  I  fmd  a  spot  T 


'Twas  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot, 
So  grim,  and  gaunt,  and  gray, 

Raised  the  body  of  Judas  Iscariot, 
And  carried  it  away. 

And  as  he  bare  it  from  the  field 

Its  touch  was  cold  as  ice. 
And  the  ivory  teeth  within  the  jaw 

Ratded  aloud,  like  dice. 

As  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 

Carried  its  load  with  pain, 
The  Eye  of  Heaven,  like  a  lanthom's  eye, 

Open'd  and  shut  again. 

Half  he  walk'd.  and  half  he  seemed 

Lifted  on  the  cold  wind  ; 
He  did  not  turn,  for  chilly  hands 

Were  pushing  from  behind. 

The  first  place  that  he  came  unto 

It  was  the  open  wold. 
And  underneath  were  prickly  whins, 

And  a  wind  that  blew  so  cold. 

The  next  place  that  he  came  unto 

It  was  a  stagnant  pool, 
And  when  he  threw  the  body  in 

It  floated  light  as  wool. 

He  drew  the  body  on  his  back, 

And  it  was  dripping  chill. 
And  the  next  place  he  came  unto 

Was  a  Cross  upon  a  hilL 

A  Cross  upon  the  windy  hill, 

And  a  Cross  on  either  side, 
Three  skeletons  that  swing  thereon, 

Who  had  been  crucified. 

And  on  the  middle  cross-bar  sat 

A  white  Dove  slumbering  ; 
Dim  it  sat  in  the'dim  light, 

With  its  head  beneath  its  wing. 

And  underneath  the  middle  Cross 
A  grave  yawn'd  wide  and  vast. 

But  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 
Shiver'd,  and  glided  past. 

The  fourth  place  that  he  came  unto 

It  was  the  Brig  of  Dread, 
And  the  great  torrents  rushing  down 

Were  deep,  and  swift,  and  red. 

He  dared  not  fling  the  body  in 
For  fear  of  faces  dim, 
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And  arms  were  waved  in  the  wild  water 
To  thrust  it  back  to  him. 

Twas  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 
Turned  from  the  Brig  of  Dread, 

And  the  dreadful  foam  of  the  wild  water 
Had  splashed  the  body  red. 

For  days  and  nights  he  wandered  on 

Upon  an  open  plain, 
And  the  days  went  by  like  blinding  mist, 

And  the  nights  like  rushing  rain. 

For  days  and  nights  he  wandered  on. 

All  thro'  the  Wood  of  Woe  ; 
And  the  nights  went  by  like  moaning  wind, 

And  the  days  like  drifting  snow. 

'Twas  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 

Came  with  a  weary  face — 
Alone,  alone,  and  all  alone. 

Alone  in  a  lonely  place  I 

He  wandered  east,  he  wandered  west. 

And  heard  no  human  sound  ; 
For  months  and  years,  in  grief  and  tears. 

He  wandered  round  and  round. 

For  months  and  years,  in  grief  and  tears, 

He  walked  the  silent  night ; 
Then  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 

Perceived  a  far-off  light. 

A  far-off  light  across  the  waste, 

As  dim  as  dim  might  be. 
That  came  and  went  like  the  lighthouse 
gleam 

On  a  black  night  at  sea. 

'Twas  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 

Crawl' d  to  the  distant  gleam  ; 
And  the  rain  came  down,  and  the  rain  was 
blown 

Against  him  with  a  scream. 

For  days  and  nights  he  wandered  on, 

Pusb'd  on  by  hands  behind  ; 
And  the  days  went  by  like  black,  black  rain, 

And  the  nights  like  rushing  wind. 

'Twas  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot, 

Strange,  and  sad,  and  tall. 
Stood  all  alone  at  dead  of  night 

Before  a  lighted  hall. 

And  the  wold  was  white  with  snow, 
And  his  foot-marics  black  and  damp, 


And  the  ghost  of  the  silvern  Moon  arose. 
Holding  her  yellow  lamp. 

And  the  icicles  were  on  the  eaves. 
And  the  walls  were  deep  with  white. 

And  the  shadows  of  the  guests  within 
Pass'd  on  the  window  light 

The  shadows  of  the  wedding  guests 

Did  strangely  come  and  go, 
And  the  body  of  Judas  Iscariot 

Lay  stretch'd  along  the  snow. 

• 

The  body  of  Judas  Iscariot 
Lay  stretched  along  the  snow  ; 

'Twas  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 
Ran  swiftly  to  and  fro. 

To  and  fro,  and  up  and  down. 

He  ran  so  swiftly  there, 
As  round  and  round  the  frozen  Pole 

Glideth  the  lean  white  bear. 

'Twas  the  Bridegroom  sat  at  the  table-head, 
And  the  lights  burnt  bright  and  clear— 

'  Oh,  who  is  that,'  the  Bridegroom  said, 
•  Whose  weary  feet  I  hear  ? ' 

'Twas  one  look'd  from  the  lighted  hall, 

And  answered  soft  and  slow, 
'  It  is  a  wolf  runs  up  and  down 

With  a  black  track  in  the  snow.' 

The  Bridegroom  in  his  robe  of  white 

Sat  at  the  table-head— 
'  Oh,  who  is  that  who  moans  without  ? ' 

The  blessed  Bridegroom  said. 

'Twas  one  looked  from  the  lighted  hall, 

And  answered  fierce  and  low, 
•  'Tis  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 

Gliding  to  and  fro.' 

'Twas  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 

Did  hush  itself  and  stand, 
And  saw  the  Bridegroom  at  the  door 

With  a  light  in  his  hand. 

The  Bridegroom  stood  in  the  open  door. 

And  he  was  clad  in  white. 
And  far  within  the  I-ord's  Supper 

Was  spread  so  broad  and  bright. 

The  Bridegroom  shaded  his  eyes  and  look'd. 
And  his  face  was  bright  to  see — 

'  What  dost  thou  here  at  the  Ixjrd's  Supper 
With  thy  body's  sins?'  said  he. 
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'Twas  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 
Stood  black,  and  sad,  and  bare — 

'  I  have  wandered  many  nights  and  days ; 
There  is  no  light  elsewhere. ' 

'Twas  the  wedding  guests  cried  out  wlhin, 
And  their  eyes  were  fierce  and  bright — 

•  Scourge  the  soul  of  Judas  Iscariot 

Away  into  the  night  ! ' 

The  Bridegroom  stood  in  the  open  door. 

And  he  waved  hands  still  and  slow. 
And  the  third  time  that  he  waved  his  hands 

The  air  was  thick  with  snow. 

And  of  every  flake  of  falling  snow, 

Before  it  touched  the  ground, 
There  came  a  dove,  and  a  thousand  doves 

Made  sweet  sound. 

Twas  the  body  of  Judas  Iscariot 

Floated  away  full  fleet, 
And  the  wings  of  ihe  doves  that  bare  it  off 

Were  Uke  its  winding-sheet. 

'Twas  the  Bridegroom  stood  at  the  open 
door, 

And  beckon'd,  smiling  sweet  ; 
'Twas  the  soul  of  J  uda»  Iscariot 

Stole  in.  and  fell  at  his  feet 

•  The  Holy  Supper  is  spread  within, 

And  the  many  candles  shine, 
And  I  have  waited  long  for  thee 
Before  I  poured  the  wine  ! ' 

The  supper  wine  is  poured  at  last. 

The  lights  burn  bright  and  fair, 
Iscariot  washes  the  Hridegroom's  feet, 

And  dries  them  with  his  hair. 


THE  LIGHTS  OF  LEITH. 


*  The  lights  o'  Leith  I  the  lights  o*  Leith  ! 

The  skipper  cried  aloud — 
While  the  wintry  gale  with  snow  and  hail 
Blew  snell  thro'  sail  and  shroud. 

*  The  lights  o'  Leith  I  the  Ughts  o'  Leith  ! 

As  he  paced  the  deck  cried  he— 

*  How  merrily  bright  they  bum  this  night 

Thro'  the  reek  o'  the  stormy  sea  ! ' 

,A5  the  ship  ran  in  thro*  the  surging  spray 
ASre  seemed  all  the  town ; 


They  saw  the  glare  from  far  away. 
And,  safely  steer'd  to  the  land-kck'd  bay, 
They  cast  their  anchor  down. 

•  'Tis  sure  a  feast  in  the  town  o'  Leith 
(To  his  mate  the  skipper  spoke). 

•  And  yonder  shadows  that  come  and  go, 
Across  the  quay  where  the  bonfires  glow, 

Are  the  merry-making  folk. 

•  In  right  good  time  we  are  home  once  more 
From  the  wild  seas  and  rough  weather — 

Come,  latmch  a  boat,  and  we'll  run  ashore, 
And  see  the  sport  together.' 

But  the  mate  replied,  while  he  shoreward 
gazed 

With  sad  and  gentle  eyes. 
While  the  lights  of  Leith  beyond  him  blazed 

And  he  heard  the  landward  cries : 

•  'Tis  twenty  lang  year  since  1  first  left  here. 
In  the  time  o'  frost  and  snaw — 

I  was  only  a  lad,  and  my  heart  was  mad 
To  be  up,  and  free,  and  awa' ! 

•  My  mither  she  prayed  me  no"  to  gang, 
For  she  had  nae  bairn  but  me — 

My  father  was  droon'd,  and  sleeping  amang 
The  weeds  o'  the  northern  sea. 

•  I  stole  awa'  in  the  mirk  o"  night 
And  left  my  mither  asleep, 

And  ere  she  waken'd.  at  morning  light, 
I  was  oot  on  the  roaring  deep. 

•  Aye,  twenty  lang  year  hae  past  sin'  syne, 
And  my  heart  has  aft  been  Fair 

To  think  o"  that  puir  auld  mither  o'  mine, 
Alane,  in  a  warld  o'  care. 

'  When  back  I  cam'  frae  the  salt  sea  faem 

I  was  a  bearded  man. 
Ae  simmer  I  dwelt  in  the  hoose  at  hame. 

Then  awa'  to  the  sea  I  ran. 

'  And  twice  sin*  syne  hae  I  left  the  sea 

To  seek  the  hame>*ard  track. 
.\nd  oye  my  mither  had  had  for  me — 
Tho"  ne'er  a  gift  had  my  hands  to  gie  — 
A  tender  welcome  back. 

'  Then,  cast  awa'  in  a  soothem  land, 

And  taen  to  slaverie, 
I  lang'd  for  the  touch  o'  a  mither's  hand 
\         Kii^  >3aR  ^'DX  cJ  «^TD\v\v»'%e'e. 
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'  Btil  noo  Ihal  my  wandering  da^  are  doae, 

I  hae  dree'd  a  penance  sad, 
I  am  coming  hame,  like  the  Prodigal  Son, 

But  wi'  siller  to  mak'  her  glad  I 
'  1  hae  gowden  rings  for  my  mlther's  hand, 

Bonnie  and  braw  past  dream, 
And.  fit  for  a  leddj  o'  the  land, 

A  shawl  o'  the  Indian  seam. 
'And  I  lang,  and  laog,  lo  seek  ance  mair 

The  col  by  the  side  o'  the  sea, 
And  to  find  my  gray  old  milher  there, 

Waiting  and  watching  for  me  ; 
'  To  dress  her  ool  like  a  leddy  grand. 

While  (he  tears  a'  gladness  drap, 
To  put  the  rings  on  her  wrinkled  hand. 

The  siller  intil  her  lap  I 

'And  to  say  "O  milher,  I'm  hame,  I'm 
hamel 

Forgie  me.  O  forgie  1 
And  never  mair  shall  ye  keo  a  CSre 

Unlil  (he  day  you  dee  I  "  ' 

O  bright  and  red  shone  the  lights  of  Leith 

In  the  anowy  winier-Iide^ 
Down  the  cheeks  of  the  man  the  salt  tears 

As  he  stood  by  the  skipper's  side. 

'  But  noo  1  look  on  the  lights  o'  hame 
My  heart  sinks  sick  and  cauld — 

Leal  I  come  owre  late  for  her  love  or  blame. 
For  oh  1  my  mitber  was  auld  I 

■  For  ber  een  were  dim  when  I  sail'd  awa', 

And  snaw  was  on  her  heid. 

And  I  Tear — I  fear— after  mony  a  year. 

To  find  my  milher— deid  ! 

'  Sae  I  dauma  enler  the  loon  o'  Leith, 
Where  ihe  merry  yule-fires  flame. 

Lest  1  bear  tbe  tidings  o'  dule  and  death. 
Eie  1  enter  the  door  o'  hame. 

■  But  ye'n  let  them  row  me  to  yonner  shore 

Beyond  ihe  lights  o'  ihe  quay. 
And  I'll  climb  the  brae  to  the  collage  door, 
A  hunnerd  yards  frae  the  sea. 

'  If  I  see  a  light  thro'  the  mirk  o'  night, 

I'll  ken  my  milher  is  there  ; 
III  keek,  maybe,  thiough  tbe  pane,  and  see 

Hn  face  la  its  stiawy  hair  t 


'  The  face  sae  dear  that  for  mony  a  year 

I  hae  prayed  to  see  again,— 
O  a  mlther's  face  has  a  holy  grace 

'Bunea'  Ibe  faces  o'  men  I 
'  Then  I'll  enter  Id  wi'  silent  feet. 

And  saftly  cry  her  name— 
And  I'll  see  the  dim  auld  een  grow  sweel 

Wi'  a  heavenly  welcome  hame  I 
'And  I'D  Giy,  "O  mither,  I'm  here,  I'm 

Forgie  me,  O  forgie ! 
And  never  mau'  shall  ye  ken  a  cars  I 
Your  son  shall  lea'  Ihee  never  mair 

To  sail  on  Ihe  stormy  sea  I  "  ' 


They  row'd  him  to  the  lonely  shore 
Beyond  the  llghls  of  the  quay. 

And  be  climb'd  tbe  brae  to  the  collage  door 
A  hundred  yards  from  iho  sea. 

He  saw  no  light  thro'  the  mirk  of  night, 

And  his  heart  sank  down  with  dread, 
■But  'tis  late,'  ihoughl  be,  'and  she  lies, 

Soond  sleeping  in  her  bed  1 ' 

Half-way  he  paused,  lor  the  blasl  blew  keen. 

And  Ihe  sea  roar'd  loud  below. 
And  he  lura'd  his  face  to  ihe  lowa-lighls, 

Thio'  the  while  and  whirling  snow. 


When  dose  he  came  to  the  lonely  cot, 

He  paused  in  deeper  dread, — 
For  tbe  gleam  thai  came  from  the  far-off 

Just  toucb'd  the  walls  with  red  ; 
Tliro'  the  doorway  darii  did  tbe  ble«k  wind 

The  windows  were  black  and  bare. 
And  Ibe  hoose  was  floor'd  with  the  cmel 

And  roof 'd  with  the  empty  afr  I 

'  O  milher,  mither ! '  he  moan'd  aloud, 

'  And  are  ye  deid  and  gane  ? 
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Hae  I  wailed  in  tears  thro*  the  weary  years, 
And  a'  in  vain,  in  vain  ? ' 

He  stood  on  the  hearth,  while  the  snow 
swam  drear 
Between  the  roofless  walls — 
'  O  railher !     mither  I    come    here,    come 
here, — 
'Tis  your  ain  son,  Robin,  calls  ! ' 

On  his  eager  ears,  as  he  stood  in  tears, 
There  came  a  faint  foot-tread — 

Then  out  of  the  storm  crept  a  woman's  form 
With  hooded  face  and  head. 

Like  a  black,  black  ghost  the  shape  came 
near 
Till  he  heard  its  heavy  breath — 
'What  man,'  it  sighed,    'stands  sabbing 
here, 
In  the  wearifu'  hoose  o'  death  ? ' 

•  Come  hither,  come  hither,  whae'er  ye  be,' 

He  answer'd  loud  and  clear — 

•  I  am  Robin  Sampson,  come  hame  frae  the 

sea. 
And  I  seek  my  mither  dear  I ' 

'  O  Robin,  Robin,'  a  voice  cried  sobbing, 

•  O  Robin,  and  is  it  yersel'  ? 
I'm  Janet  Wylie,  lame  Janet  Wylie, 

Your  kissen,  frae  Marywell  1 ' 

•O  Robin,  Robin,'  again  she  cried, 

•  O  Robin,  and  can  it  be  ? 
Ah,  better  far  had  the  wind  and  the  tide 

Ne'er  brought  ye  across  the  sea  ! ' 

Waihngshe  sank  on  the  snow-heap'd hearth. 
And  rocked  her  body  in  pain — 

'O  Robin,  Robin,'  she  cried  to  him  sobbing, 
Your  miiher — your  mither — is  gane  ! ' 

The  lights  of  Lcith !  the  lights  of  Leith  ! 

How  brightly  still  they  glow  I 
The  faint  flame  falls  on  the  ruined  walls. 

On  the  hearthstone  heap'd  in  snow  ! 

*0  Janet,  Janet,  kind  cousin  Janet, 

If  ever  ye  cared  for  me, 
Noo  Irt  me  hear  o'  my  mither  dear, 

And  hoo  she  cam'  to  dee  ! ' 


But  he  grasp'd  her  arm  with  a  grip  of  steel 
And  cried  '  O  Janet,  speak  ! ' 

'  O  Robin  dear,  dinna  seek  to  hear, 
For  oh  I  your  heart  must  breik  I ' 

But  he  pressed  her  more,  and  he  pk^ded  sore. 
Till  at  last  the  tale  was  told, 

And  he  listened  on,  till  the  tale  was  done, 
Like  a  man  death-struck  and  cold. 


Wailing  she  lifted  her  weeping  face. 
And  answer'd  in  soul's  despair — 

•O  Robin,  awa'  frae  the  wicked  place — 
Awa' — and  ask  nae  mair  I ' 


III. 

'0  Robin  dear,  when  ye  sail'd  awa', 

That  last  time,  on  the  sea, 
We  knew  her  heart  was  breiking  in  twa. 

And  we  thought  that  she  wad  dee. 

'  But  after  a  while  she  forced  a  smile 

"  I'll  greet  nae  mair,"  said  she, 

• '  But  I'll  wait  and  pray  that  the  Lord,  aeday. 
May  bring  him  again  to  me ! 

•  "The  Lord  is  guid,  and  Robin  my  son 

As  kind  as  a  bairn  can  be — 
Aye  true  as  steel,  and  he  loes  me  weel, 

Tho'  he's  gane  across  the  sea." 

•O  Robin,  Robin,  baith  late  and  air' 
She  prayed  and  prayed  for  thee. 

But  evermair  when  the  blast  blew  sair, 
She  was  langest  on  her  knee  1 ' 

The  lights  of  I^ith  !  the  lights  of  I^ith  I 
That  flame  o'er  sea  and  skies  ! 

How  bright  they  glow  !- while    the    salt 
tears  flow 
From  that  bearded  mariner's  eyes. 

•  But,  Robin,  your  mither  was  auld  and  pair. 
And  the  season's  cauld  and  keen  ; 

The  white,  white  snaw  was  on  her  hair, 
The  frost  film  ower  her  een. 

'  And  here  in  the  hut  beside  the  sea. 
The  pair  auld  wife  did  dwell  — 

Her  only  kin  were  my  miiher  and  me, 
And  we  were  as  pair's  hersel'. 

•  She  leeved  on  a  handfu'  o'  barley  meal 
A  drink  frae  the  spring  sae  cauld * 

O  Robin,  Robin,  a  heart  o*  steel 

Might  bleed  for  the  weak  and  auld  ! 


•  In  twa  she  was  bent,  on  a  staff  she  leant. 

Wi*  ragged  duds  for  claise, 
And  wearifu'  up  and  doon  she  went, 

Gath'ring  her  sticks  and  straes. 
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'  And  the  weans  wad  tbrang  as  she  creepit 
alang, 
And  point,  and  cry  sae  shrill — 
*'  There's  Grannie  Sampson,"  was  ever  their 
sang, 
••  The  wicked  witch  o'  the  hill !  " 

•  Ah,  mony's  the  time  up  the  hill  she'd  climb. 

While  the  imps  wad  scream  and  craw^ 
At  the  door  she'd  stand,  wi'  her  staff  in  hand, 
And  angrily  screech  them  awa'  i 

'Then  wi'  feeble  feet  creeping  ben,  she'd  greet 
That  the  warld  misca'd  her  sae, 

And  wi'  face  as  white  as  the  winding-sheet. 
She'd  kneel  by  the  bed,  and  pray. 

'  O  Robin,  Robin,  she  prayed  for  him 
Wha  sail'd  in  the  wild  sea-rack, 

And  the  tears  wad  drap  frae  her  een  sae  dim. 
As  she  prayed  for  her  bairn  to  come 
back  i 

•  Then  whiles  .  .  .  when  she  thought  nae 

folk  were  near  .  .  , 
(O  Robin,  she  thought  nae  harm  I 
But  stoop  your  heid,  lest  they  hear,  lest  they 
heart) 
She  tried  ...  an  auld-farrant  charm. 

'A  charm  aft  tried  in  the  ingleside 

When  bairns  are  blythesome  and  free, 

A  charm  (come  near,  lest  they  hear,  lest 
they  hear !) 
To  bring  her  boy  hame  from  the  sea  1 

'  And  the  auld  black  cat  at  her  elbow  sat, 
(The  cat  you  gied  her  yersel*) 

And  the  folk,  keeking  in  thro'  the  pane,  saw 
a  sin, 
And  thought  she  was  weaving  a  spell  I ' 

The  lights  of  Leith  !  the  lights  of  Leith  f 
They  flame  on  the  wintry  gale  ! 

With  sore  drawn  breath,  and  a  face  like 
death, 
He  hearks  to  the  gruesome  tale  I 

'O  Robin,  Robin.  I  kenna  hoo 

The  lee  was  faither'd  first. 
But  (whisper  again,  lest  they  ken,  lest  they 
ken!) 

They  thought  the  puir  body  accurst  I 

*  They  thought  the  spell  had  been  wrought 
in  Hell, 
To  kill  and  curse  and  blight, 


They  thought  she  flew,  when  naebody  knew, 
To  a  Sabbath  o'  fiends,  ilk  night  1 

•  Then  ane  whose  com  had  wither'd  ae  morn 

And  ane  whose  kye  sicken'd  doon, 
Crept,  scared  and  pale,  wi"  the  leein'  tale, 
To  the  meenisters,  up  the  toon. 

•  Noo,  Robin,  jest  then,  King  Jamie  the 

King 
Was  oot  at  sea  in  his  bark. 
And  the  bark  nigh  sank  unner,  wi*  fire- 

flaught  and  thunner. 
And  they  thought— the  Deil  was  at 

wark  I 

•  The  King  cam'  to  land,  and  loup'd  qn  the 

strand. 
Pale  as  a  ghaist  and  afraid, 
Wi'  courtiers  and  clergy,  a  wild  fearfu'  band. 
He  ran  to  the  kirk,  and  prayed. 

'  Then  the  clergy  made  oot  'twas  witchcraft, 
nae  doot, 
And  search  it  up  and  doon. 
And  .  .  .  foond  your  auld  mither  (wae's 
me  1)  and  twa  ither. 
And  dragg'd  them  up  to  the  toon  ! 

'  O  Robin,  dear  Robin,  hearken  nae  mairl' 
•  Speak  on,  I'll  heark  to  the  en'  I  * 

'  O  Robin,  Robin,  the  sea  oot  there 
Is  kinder  than  cruel  men  ! 

•  They  took  her  before  King  Jamie  the  King, 

Whaur  he  sat  wi'  sceptre  and  croon, 
And  the  cooard  courtiers  stood  in  a  riog. 
And  the  meenisters  gather'd  roon*. 

•  They  bade  her  tell  she  had  wrought  the  spell 

That  made  the  tempest  blaw  ; 
They  strippit  her  bare  as  a  naked  bairn. 
They  tried  her  wi'  pincers  and  heated  aim. 

Till  she  shriek'd  and  swoon'd  awa'  1 

'  O  Robin,  Robin,  the  King  sat  there. 
While  the  cruel  deed  was  done. 

And  the  clergy  o'  Christ  ne'er  bade  him  spare 
For  the  sake  o'  God's  ain  Son  I .  .  .  . 

The  lights  of  Leith  I  the  lights  of  Leith  ! 

Like  Hell's  own  lights  they  glow 
While  the  sailor  stands,  with  his  trembling 
hands 

Prest  hard  on  his  heart  in  woe ! 
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O'er  the  moor  and  across  the  heather, 

All  in  the  wind  and  the  rain : 
Twenty  Pipers  so  brawly  dressed 
Were  flocking  in  from  the  east  and  west, 
To  bless  the  bedding  and  blow  their  best 
At  the  wedding  of  Shon  Maclean. 

At  the  wedding  of  Shon  Maclean 

'Twas  wet  and  windy  weather ! 
Yet,  thro'  the  wind  and  the  rain 

Came  twenty  Pipers  together  ! 
Earach  and  Dougal  Dhu, 
Sandy  of  Isla  too, 
Each  with  the  bonnet  o'  blue, 

Tartan,  and  blackcock  feather : 
And  every  Piper  was  fou, 

Twenty  Pipers  together  I 

The  knot  was  tied,  the  blessing  said, 
Shon  was  married,  the  feast  was  spread. 
At  the  head  of  the  table  sat,  huge  and  hoar. 
Strong  Sandy  of  Isla,  age  fourscore, 
Whisker'd,  grey  as  a  Haskeir  seal. 
And  clad  in  crimson  from  head  to  heel 
Beneath  and  round  him  in  their  degree 
Gathered  the  men  of  minstrelsie. 
With  keepers,  gillies,  and  lads  and  lasses, 
Mingling  voices,  and  jingling  glasses. 
At  soup  and  haggis,  at  roast  and  boil'd. 
Awhile  the  happy  gathering  toild, — 
While  Shon  and  Jean  at  the  table  ends 
Shook    hands   with   a   hundred   of   their 

friends. — 
Then  came  a  hush.     Thro'  the  open  door 
A  wee  bright  form  flash' d  on  the  floor, — 
The  Duke  himself,  in  the  kilt  and  plaid, 
With  slim  soft  knees,  like  the  knees  of  a  maid. 
And  he  took  a  glass,  and  he  cried  out  plain 
*  I  drink  to  the  health  of  Shon  Maclean  I 
To  Shon  the  Piper  and  Jean  his  wife, 
A  clean  fireside  and  a  merry  life  I ' 
Then  out  he  slipt,  and  each  man  sprang 
To  his  feet,  and  with  '  hooch '  the  chamber 

rang! 
'  Clear  the  tables  1  *  shriek'd  out  one — 
A  leap,  a  scramble, — and  it  was  done ! 
And  then  the  Pipers  all  in  a  row 
Tuned  their  pipes  and  began  to  blow. 

While  all  to  dance  stood  fain  : 
Sandy  of  Isla  and  Earach  More, 
Dougal  Dhu  from  Kinflannan  shore. 
Played  up  the  company  on  the  floor 
At  the  wedding  of  Shon  Maclean. 


At  the  wedding  of  Shon  Maclean, 

IVenty  Pipers  together 
Stood  up,  while  all  their  train 

Ceased  to  clatter  and  blether. 
Full  of  the  mountain-dew, 
First  in  their  pipes  they  blew, 
Mighty  of  bone  and  thew, 

Red-cheek'd,  with  lungs  of  leather : 
And  every  Piper  was  fou. 

Twenty  Pipers  together  I 

Who  led  the  dance?    In  pomp  and  pride 
The  Duke  himself  led  out  the  Bride  ! 
Great  was  the  joy  of  each  beholder. 
For  the  wee  Duke  only  reach' d  her  shoulder ; 
And  they  danced,  and  tiumed,  when  the  reel 

began. 
Like  a  giantess  and  a  fairie  man  ! 
But  like  an  earthquake  was  the  din 
When  Shon  himself  led  the  Duchess  in  I 
And  she  took  her  place  before  him  there. 
Like  a  white  mouse  dancing  with  a  bear  I 
So  trim  and  tiny,  so  slim  and  sweet. 
Her  blue  eyes  watching  Shon's  great  feet, 
With  a  smile  that  could  not  be  resisted. 
She  jigged,  and  jumped,  and  twirl'd,  and 

twisted ! 
Sandy  of  Isla  led  off  the  reel. 
The  Duke  began  it  with  toe  and  heel. 

Then  all  join'd  in  amain  ; 
Twenty  Pipers  ranged  in  a  row. 
From  squinting  Shamus  to  lame  Kilcroe, 
Their  cheeks  Uke  crimson,  began  to  blow, 

At  the  wedding  of  Shon  Maclean. 

At  the  wedding  of  Shon  Maclean 

They  blew  with  lungs  of  leather. 
And  blithesome  was  the  strain 

Those  Pipers  played  together ! 
Moist  with  the  mountain-dew, 
Mighty  of  bone  and  thew, 
Each  with  the  bonnet  o'  blue. 

Tartan,  and  blackcock  feather  : 
And  every  Piper  was  fou, 

Twenty  Pipers  together  I 

Oh  for  a  wizard's  tongue  to  tell 

Of  all  the  wonders  that  befell ! 

Of  how  the  Duke,  when  the  first  stave  died, 

Reached  up  on  tiptoe  to  kiss  the  Bride, 

While  Sandy's  pipes,  as  their  mouths  were 

meeting, 
Skirl'd,  and  set  every  heart  a-beating  1 
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Then  Shon  took  the  pipes !  and  all  was  still, 
As  silently  he  the  bags  did  fill. 
With  flaming  cheeks  and  round  bright  eyes, 
Till  the  first  faint  music  Ix^gan  to  rise. 
Like  a  thousand  laverocks  singing  in  tune, 
Like  countless  corn-craiks  undrr  the  moon, 
Like  the  smack  of  kisses,  like  sweet  bells 

ringing. 
Like  a  mermaid's  harp,  or  a  kelpie  singing, 
Blew  the  pipes  of  Shon  ;  and  the  witching 

strain 
Was  the  gathering  song  of  the  Clan  Maclean  ! 
Then  slowly,  softly,  at  his  side. 
All  the  Pipers  around  replied, 
And  swelled  the  solemn  strain  : 
The  hearts  of  all  were  proud  and  light, 
To  hear  the  music,  to  sec  the  sight, 
And  the  Duke's  own  eyes  were  dim  that  night, 
At  the  wedding  of  Shon  Maclean. 

So  to  honour  the  Clan  Maclean 

Straight  they  began  to  gather, 
Blowing  the  wild  refrain, 

'  Blue  bonnets  acn  »ss  the  heather  ! ' 
They  siamp'd,  they  strutted,  they  blew  ; 
They  shriek'd ;  like  cocks  they  crew ; 
Blowing  the  notes  out  true, 

With  wonderful  lungs  of  leather : 
And  every  Piper  was  fou. 

Twenty  Pipers  together ! 

When  the  Duke  and  Duchess  went  away 
The  dance  grew  mad  and  the  guests  grew  gay ; 
Man  and  maiden,  face  to  face. 
Leapt  and  footed  and  scream'd  apace  ! 
Round  and  round  the  dancers  whirl'd, 
Shriller,  louder,  the  Pipers  skiri'd, 
Till  the  soul  seem'd  swooning  into  sound, 
And  all  creation  was  whirling  round ! 
Then,  in  a  pause  of  the  dance  and  glee, 
The  PipvTs.  ceasing  their  minstrelsie. 
Draining  the  glass  in  groups  did  stand. 
And  piissed  the  sneesh-box  ^  from  hand  to 

hand. 
Sandy  of  Isla,  with  locks  of  snow, 
Squinting  Shanius,  blind  Kilmahoe, 
Finlay  lieg,  and  Karach  More. 
Dougal  Dhu  of  Kilflannan  shore — 
All  the  IMpcrs,  black,  yellow,  and  green, 
All  the  colours  that  ever  were  seen. 
All  the  Pipers  of  all  the  Macs. 
Gather'd  together  and  took  their  cracks.* 


SwiS-hox, 


Conversicd  sociably. 


Th€H  (no  man  knows  how  the  thing  befdl. 

For  none  was  sober  enough  to  tell) 

These  heavenly  Pipers  from  twenty  places 

B^^  disputing  with  crimson  faces  ; 

Each  asserting,  Uke  one  demented. 

The  claims  of  the  Clan  he  represented. 

In  vain  grey  Sandy  of  Isla  strove 

To  soothe  th-ir  struggle  with  words  of  love. 

Asserting  there,  like  a  gentleman. 

The  superior  claims  of  his  own  great  Clan  ; 

Then,  finding  to  reason  is  despair. 

He  seizes  his  pipes  and  he  plays  an  air — 

The  gathering  tune  of  his  Clan — and  tries 

To  drown  in  music  the  shrieks  and  cries  I 

Heavens !    Ever>'  Piper,  grown  mad  with  ire. 

Seizes  his  pipes  with  a  fierce  desire. 

And  blowing  madly,  with  skirl  and  squeak. 

Begins  his  particular  tune  to  shriek  ! 

Up  and  down  the  gamut  they  go, 

Twenty  Pipers,  all  in  a  row, 

Each  with  a  different  strain  ! 
Each  tries  hard  to  drown  the  first, 
Flach  blows  louder  till  like  to  burst. 
Thus  were  the  tunes  of  the  Ckins  rehearsl 

At  the  wedding  of  Shon  Maclean  I 

At  the  wedding  of  Shon  Maclean, 

Twenty  Pipers  together. 
Blowing  with  might  and  main, 

Thro'  wonderful  lungs  of  leather  ! 
Wild  was  the  hullabaloo  I 
They  stamp'd,  they  scream'd,  they  crew  I 
Twenty  strong  blasis  they  blew, 

Holding  the  heart  in  tether  : 
And  every  Pip>er  was  fou, 

Twenty  Pipers  together ! 

A  storm  of  music !    Like  >^  ild  sleuth-hounds 
Contending  together,  were  the  sounds  I 
At  last  a  bevy  of  Eve's  bright  daughters 
Pourd  oil— that's  whisky— upon  the  waters ; 
And  after  another  dram  went  dow^n 
The  Pipers  chuckled  and  ceased  to  frown 
Embraced  like  brothers  and  kindred  spirits 
And  fully  admitted  each  other's  merits. 
All  bliss  must  end  !     For  now  the  bride 
Was  looking  weary  and  heavy- eyed, 
And  soon  she  stole  from  the  drinking  chorus 
While   the  company   settled   to   deoch-oH" 
dorus."^ 

One  hour— another—took  iu  flight 

The  clock  struck  twelve— the  dead  of  night— 
•  The  parting  glass ;  lit.  the  cm>  at  the  dpor. 
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And  still  the  Bride  like  a  rose  so  red 
Lay  lonely  np  in  the  bridal  bed. 
At  half-past  two  the  Bridegroom,  Shon, 
Dropt  on  the  table  as  heavy  as  stone, 
But  four  strong  Pipers  across  the  floor 
Carried  him  up  to  the  bridal  door, 
Push'd  him  in  at  the  open  portal. 
And  left  him  snoring,  serene  and  mortal  1 
The  small  stars  twinkled  over  the  heather. 
As  the  Pipers  wandered  away  together, 
But  one  by  one  on  the  journey  dropt, 
Clutching  his  pipes,  and  there  he  stopt  I 
One  by  one  on  the  dark  hillside 
Each  faint  blast  of  the  bagpipes  died, 

Amid  the  wind  and  the  rain  1 
And  the  twenty  Pipers  at  break  of  day 
In  twenty  different  bogholes  lay. 
Serenely  sleeping  upon  their  way 

From  the  wedding  of  Shon  Maclean  1 

HANS   VOGEL, 

AN    EPISODE    OF    THE    FRANCO-PRUSSIAN 

WAR. 

'Ein  Schter  Deutscher  Mann    mag  keinen 
Franzen  leiden  I '— Brander  in  Fautt, 

The  fight  is  o'er,  the  day  is  done. 

And  thro'  the  clouds  o'erhead 
The  fingers  of  the  setting  sun 

Are  pointing  down  blood-red, — 
Beneath,  on  the  white  battlefield, 

Lie  strewn  the  drifts  of  dead. 

No  breath,  no  stir ;  but  everywhere 

The  cold  Frost  crawleth  slow, 
And  Frank  and  Teuton  side  by  side 

Lie  stiffening  in  the  snow, — 
While  piteously  each  marble  face 
^Gleams  in  the  ruby  glow. 

No  sound  ;  but  yonder  midst  the  dead 
There  stands  one  steed  snow-white, 

And  clinging  to  its  chilly  mane, 
Half  swooning,  yet  upright, 

Its  rider  totters,  breathing  hard, 
Bareheaded  in  the  light  I 

Hans  VogeL     Spectacles  on  nose, 

He  gasps  and  gazes  round — 
He  shivers  as  his  eyes  survey 

That  wintry  battle-ground — 
Then,  parch'd  with  thirst  and  chill  with  cold, 

He  sinks,  without  a  sound. 


Before  his  vision  as  he  lies 
There  gleams  a  quaint  old  Town, 

He  sees  the  students  in  the  street 
Swaggering  up  and  down. 

While  at  a  casement  sits  a  Maid 
In  clean  white  cap  and  gown. 

Hans  Vogel  thinks,  '  My  time  hath  come ! 

Ne'er  shall  these  eyes  of  mine 
Behold  poor  Annchen,  or  the  trees 

Of  dear  old  Ehbrenstein  I ' 
He  smacks  his  lips,  '  Mein  Gott !  for  one 

Deep  draught  of  Rhenish  wine  I ' 

Then  swift  as  thought  his  wild  eyes  gleam 

On  something  at  his  side — 
He  stirs— he  glares — he  sits  erect — 

He  grips  it,  eager-eyed  : 
A  Flask  it  is,  some  friend  or  foe 

Hath  dropt  there  ere  he  died  I 

To  God  he  mutters  now  a  prayer, 

Quaking  in  every  limb  ; 
Trembling  he  holds  it  to  the  light ! — 

'Tis  full  unto  the  brim  1 
A  flask,  a  bnmming  flask  of  wine  I 

And  God  hath  sent  it  him  ! 

Hans  Vogel's  heart  leaps  up  in  joy, 

•  Dem  Himmel  sei  Dank  /'  he  cries- 
Then  pursing  out  his  thirsty  lips 
Prepares  to  quaff  his  prize,  — 
When  lo  I  a  sound—he  starts— and  meets 
A  pair  of  burning  eyes  ! 

Propt  on  a  bed  of  comrades  dead. 
His  faint  breath  swiftly  flying. 

His  breast  torn  open  by  a  shell, 
A  Grenadier  is  lying  : — 

Grim  as  a  wolf,  with  gleaming  fangs, 
The  Frenchman  glareth,  dying  I 

White  is  his  hair,  his  features  worn 

With  many  a  wild  campaign. 
He  rocks  his  head  from  side  to  side 

Like  to  a  beast  in  pain — 
He  groans  athirst,  with  open  mouth. 

Again  and  yet  again. 

Hans  Vogel,  in  the  act  to  drink 

And  render  God  due  praise, 
Drops  down  his  fever' d  hand  in  doubt 

And  pauses  in  amaze, 
For  on  the  flask  that  Grenadier 

Fixeth  bis  thirsty  gaze  1 
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PHIL  SLOOD''S  LEAP. 


ii>i 


We  were  seeking  gold  in  the  Texan  hold, 

and  we'd  had  a  blaze  of  luck, 
More  rich  and  rare  the  stuff  ran  there  at 

every  foot  we  struck  ; 
Like  men  gone  wild  we  t'iled  and  t'iled, 

and  never  seemed  to  tire, 
The  hot  sun  beamed,  and  our  faces  streamed 

with  the  sweat  of  a  mad  desire. 

I  was  Captain  then  of  the  mining  men,  and 

I  had  a  precious  life, 
For  a  wilder  set  I  never  met  at  derringer  and 

knife  ; 
Nigh  every  day  there  was  some  new  fray,  a 

bullet  in  some  one's  brain, 
And  the  viciousest  brute  to  stab  and  to 

shoot,  was  an  Imp  of  Hell  from  Maine. 

Phil  Blood.     Well,  he  was  six  foot  three, 

with  a  squint  to  make  you  skeer'd, 
His  face  all  scabb'd,  and  twisted  and  stabb'd, 

with  carroty  hair  and  beard  ; 
Sour  as  the  drink  in  Bitter  Chink,  sharp  as 

a  grizzly's  squeal, 
Limp  in  one  leg.  for  a  leaden  egg  had 

nick'd  him  in  the  heel 

No  beauty  was  he,  but  a  sight  to  see,  all 

stript  to  the  waist  and  bare. 
With  his  grim-set  jaws,  and  his  panther 

paws,  and  his  hawk's  eye  all  aglare  ; 
With  pick  and  spade  in  sun  and  shade  he 

labour'd  like  darnation. 
But  when  his  spell  was  over, — well  1  he  was 

fond  of  his  recreation  ! 

And  being  a  crusty  kind  of  cuss,  the  only 

sport  he  had, 
When  work  was  over,  seemed  to  us  a  bit 

too  rough  and  bad  ; 
For  to  put  some  lead  in  a  comrade's  head 

was  the  greatest  fun  in  life. 
And  the  sharpest  joke  he  was  known  to 

poke  was  the  pint  of  his  precious  knife. 

But  game  to  the  bone  was  Phil,  I'll  own, 

and  he  always  fought  most  fair. 
With  as  good  a  will  to  be  killed  as  kill, 

true  grit  as  any  there  : 
Of  honour  too,  Uke  me  or  you,  he'd  a  scent, 

though  not  so  keen, 
Would  rather  be  riddled  thro'  and  thro', 

than  do  what  he  thought  mean. 


But  his  eddication  to  his  ruination  had  not 

been  over  nice, 
And  his  stupid  skull  was  choking  full  of 

vulgar  prejudice ; 
With  anything  white  he'd  drink,  or  he'd 

fight  in  fair  and  open  fray ; 
But  to  murder  and  kill  was  his  wicked  will, 

if  an  Injin  came  his  way  1 

'  A  sarpent's  hide  has  pison  inside,  and  an 

Injin's  heart's  the  same, 
If  he  seems  your  friend  for  to  gain  his  end, 

look  out  for  the  sarpent's  game  ; 
Of  the  snakes  that  crawl,  the  worst  of  all  is 

the  snake  in  a  skin  of  red, 
A  spotted  Snake,  and  no  mistake  ! '  that's 

what  he  always  said. 

Well,  we'd  jest  struck  our  bit  of  luck,  and 

were  wild  as  raving  men. 
When  who  should  stray  to  our  camp  one 

day,  but  Black  Panther,  the  Cheyenne ; 
Drest  like  a  Christian,  all  a-grin,  the  old 

one  joins  our  band. 
And  tho'  the  rest  look'd  black  as  sin,  he 

shakes  me  by  the  hand. 

Now,  the  poor  old  cuss  had  been  good  to 

us,  and  I  knew  that  he  was  true, — 
I'd  have  trusted  him  with  life  and  limb  as 

soon  as  I'd  trust  you  ; 
For  tho'  his  wit  was  gone  a  bit,  and  he 

drank  Uke  any  fish. 
His  heart  was  kind,  he  was  well-inclined, 

as  even  a  white  could  wish. 

Food  had  got  low,  for  we  didn't  know  the 

run  of  the  hunting-ground. 
And  our  hunters  were  sick,  when,  jest  in 

the  nick,  the  friend  in  need  was  found  ; 
For  he  knew  the  place  like  his  mother's  face 

(or  better,  a  heap,  you'd  say. 
Since  she  was  a  squaw  of  the  roaming  race, 

and  himself  a  cast-away). 

Well,  I  took  the  Panther  into  camp,  and 

the  critter  was  well  content, 
And  off  with  him,  on  the  hunting  tramp, 

next  day  our  hunters  went. 
And  I  reckon  that  day  and  the  next  we 

didn't  want  for  food. 
And  only  one  in  the  camp  looked  vext — that 

Imp  of  HeU,  PhU  Blood. 
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Nothing  would  please  his  contrairy  idees  1 

an  Injin  made  him  rile  ! 
He  didn't  speak,  but  I  saw  on  his  cheek  a 

kind  of  an  ugly  smile  ; 
And  I  knew  his  skin  was  hatching  sin.  and 

I  kept  the  Panther  apart, 
For  the  Injin  he  was  too  blind  to  see  the 

dirt  in  a  white  man's  heart  i 

Well,  one  fine  day.  we  a-resting  lay  at  noon- 
time by  the  creek, 

The  red  sun  blazed,  and  we  fell  half-dazed, 
too  beat  to  stir  or  speak  ; 

'Neath  the  alder  trees  we  stretched  at  ease, 
and  we  couldn't  see  the  sky, 

For  the  lian-flowers  in  bright  blue  showers 
hting  through  the  branches  high. 

It  was  like  the  gleam  of  a  fairy-dream,  and 

I  felt  like  earth's  first  Man, 
In  an  Eden  bower  with  the  yellow  flower  of 

a  cactus  for  a  fan  ; 
Oranges,  peaches,  grapes,  and  figs,  cluster'd, 

ripen'd.  and  fell. 
And  the  cedar  scent  was  pleasant,  blent 

with  the  soothing  'cacia  smell. 

The  squirrels  red  ran  overhead,  and  I  saw 

the  lizards  creep. 
And  the  woodpecker  bright  with  the  chest 

so  white  tapt  like  a  sound  in  sleep  ; 
I  dreamed  and  dozed  \Nith  eyes  half-closed, 

and  felt  like  a  three-year  child. 
And,  a  plantain  blade  on  his  brow  for  a 

shade,  even  Phil  Blood  look'd  milrl. 

Well,  back,  jest  then,  came  our  hunting 

men,  with  the  Panther  at  their  head. 
Full  of  his  fun  was  every  one,   and   the 

Panther's  eyes  were  red. 
And  he  skipt  about  with  grin  and  shout,  for 

bed  had  a  drop  that  day. 
And  he  twisted  and  twirled,  and  squcal'd 

and  skiri'd,  in  the  foolish  Injin  way. 

To  the  ^"aist  all  bare  Phil  Blood  lay  there, 

with  only  his  knife  in  his  belt. 
And  I  saw  his  bloodshot  eyeballs  stare,  and 

I  knew  how  fierce  he  felt, — 
When  the  Injin  dances  with  grinning  glances 

around  him  as  he  lies. 
With  his  painted  skin  and  his  monkey  grin,— 

and  leers  into  his  eyes  1 


Then  before  I  knew  what  I  sliould  do  Pfail 

Bloxl  was  on  his  feet. 
And  the  Injin  could  trace  the  hate  in  his 

face,  and  his  heart  b^an  to  beat  ; 
And.  '  Git  out  o'  the  way.'  he  heard  them 

say,  '  for  he  means  to  hev  your  life  ! ' 
But  before  he  could  fly  at  the  warning  erf, 

he  saw  the  Hash  oif  the  knife. 

'  Run,  Panther  run  1 '  cried  each  mother's 

son,  and  the  Panther  took  the  track  ; 
With  a  wicked  glare,  like  a  wounded  bear. 

Phil  Blood  sprang  at  his  back. 
Up  the  side  so  steep  of  the  caflon  deep  the 

poor  old  critter  sped, 
And  the  devil's  limb  ran  after  him.  till  they 

faded  overhead. 

Now,  the  spot  of  groimd  where   our  lock 

\^*as  found  was  a  queerish  place,  you'll 

mark. 
Jest  under  the  jags  of  the  mountain  crags 

and  the  precipices  dark  ; 
Far  up  on  high,  close  to  the  sky,  the  two 

crags  leant  togetlier, 
Leaving  a  gap.  like  an  open  trap,  with  a 

gleam  of  golden  weather. 

A  pathway  led  from  the  beck's  dark  bed  up 

to  the  crags  on  high, 
And  along  that  path  the  Injin  fled,  fast  as  a 

man  could  fly. 
Some  shots  were  fired,  for  I  desired  to  keep 

the  white  beast  back  ; 
But  I  missed  my  man,  and  away  he  ran  on 

the  flying  Injin's  track. 

Now  all  below  is  thick,  you  know,  with 

'cacia,  alder,  and  pine. 
And  the  bright  shrubs  deck  the  side  of  the 

beck,  and  the  lian  flowers  so  fine. 
For  the  forest  creeps  all  under  tlie  steeps, 

and  feathers  the  feet  of  the  crags 
With  boughs  so  thick  that  your  path  you 

pick,  like  a  steamer  among  the  snags. 

But  right  above  you,  the  crags,  Lord  love 
you  I  are  bare  as  this  here  hand. 

And  your  eyes  you  wnk  at  the  bright  blue 
chink,  as  looking  up  you  stand. 

If  a  man  should  pop  in  that  trap  at  the  top, 
he'd  never  rest  arm  or  leg, 

Till  neck  and  crop  to  the  bottom  he'd  drop^ 
and  smash  on  the  stones  like  an  ^g  I 
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*  Come  back,  you  cuss  !  come  back  to  us  ! 

and  let  the  critter  be  !' 
I  screamed  out  loud,  while  the  men  in  a 

crowd    stood  grinning  at    them  and 

me  .  .  . 
But  up  they  went,  and  my  shots  were  spent, 

and  at  last  they  disappeared, — 
One  minute  more,  and  we  gave  a  roar,  for 

the  Injin  had  leapt,  and  cleared! 

A  leap  for  a  deer,  not  a  man,  to  clear,— and 

the  bloodiest  grave  below  ! 
But  the  critter  was  smart  and  mad  with  fear, 

and  he  went  like  a  bolt  from  a  bow  ! 
Qose  after  him  came  the  devil's  limb,  with 

his  eyes  as  dark  as  death. 
But  when  he  came  to  the  gulch's  brim,  I 

reckon  he  paused  for  breath  ! 

For  breath  at  the  brink  !  but — a  white  man 

shrink,  when  a  red  had  passed  so  neat? 
I  knew  Phil  Blood  too  well  to  think  he'd 

turn  his  back  dead  beat  I 
He  takes  one  run,  leaps  up  in  the  sun,  and 

bounds  from  the  slippery  ledge. 
And  he  clears  the  hole,  but — God  help  his 

soul !  just  touches  the  tother  edge ! 

One  scrambling  fall,  one  shriek,  one  call, 

from  the  men  that  stand  and  stare, — 
Black  in  the  blue  where  the  sky  looks  thro', 

he  staggers,  dwarf  d  up  there  ; 
The    edge    he    touches,    then    sinks,   and 

clutches  the  rock — our  eyes  grow  dim — 
I  turn  away— what's  that  they  say? — he's  a- 

hanging  on  to  the  brim  ! 

...  On  the  very  brink  of  the  fatal  chink  a 

ragged  shrub  there  grew. 
And  to  that  he  clung,  and  in  silence  swung 

betwixt  us  and  the  blue, 
And  as  soon  as  a  man  could  run  I  ran  the 

way  I'd  seen  them  flee. 
And  I  came  mad-eyed  to  the  chasm's  side, 

and — what  do  you  think  I  see  ? 

All  up  ?  Not  quite.    Still  hanging  ?   Right ! 

But  he'd  torn  away  the  shrub  ; 
With  lolling  tongue  he  clutch'd  and  swung— 

to  what  ?  ay,  that's  the  rub  ! 
I  saw  him  glare  and  dangle  in  air,— for  the 

empty  hole  he  trode, — 
Help'd  by  2,  pair  of  hands  up  there  ! — ^The 

Injin's?    Yes,  by  God  I 


Now,  boys,  look  here !  for  many  a  year  I've 

roara'd  iu  this  here  land — 
And  many  a  sight  both  day  and  night  I've 

seen  that  I  think  grand  ; 
Over  the  whole  wide  world  I've  been,  and 

I  know  both  things  and  men. 
But  the  biggest  sight  I've  ever  seen  was  the 

sight  I  saw  jest  then. 

I  held  my  breath — so  nigh  to  death  Phil 

Blood  swung  hand  and  limb, 
And  it  seem'd  to  us  all  that  down  he'd  fall. 

with  the  Panther  after  him, 
But  the  Injin  at  length  put  out  his  strength — 

and  another  minute  past. — 
—Then  safe  and  sound  to  the  solid  ground 

he  drew  Phil  Blood,  at  last  11 

Saved  ?  True  for  you  I  By  an  Injin  too ! — 

and  the  man  he  meant  to  kill ! 
There  all  alone,  on  the  brink  of  stone,  I  see 

them  standing  still  ; 
Phil  Blood  gone  white,  with  the  struggle 

and  fright,  like  a  great  mad  bull  at  bay, 
And  the  Injin  meanwhile,  with  a  half-skeer'd 

smile,  ready  to  spring  away. 

What'did  Phil  do?  Well,  I  watched  the  two, 

and  I  saw  Phil  Blood  turn  back, 
Bend  over  the  brink  and  take  a  blink  right 

down  the  chasm  black, 
Then  stooping  low  for  a  moment  or  so,  he 

sheath'd  his  bowie  bright, 
Spat  slowly  down,  and  watch 'd  with  a  frown, 

as  the  spittle  sank  from  sight ! 

Hands  in  his  pockets,  eyes  downcast,  silent, 

thoughtful,  and  grim. 
While  the  Panther,  grinning  as  he  passed, 

still  kept  his  eyes  on  him, 
Phil  Blood  strolled  slow  to  his  mates  below, 

down  by  the     ountain  track. 
With  his  lips  set  tight  and  his  face  all  white, 

and  the  Panther  at  his  back. 

I  reckon  they  stared  when  the  two  appeared  I 

but  never  a  word  Phil  spoke, 
Some  of  them  laughed  and  others  jeered. — 

but  he  let  them  have  their  joke  ; 
He  seemed  amazed,  like  a  man  gone  dazed, 

the  Sim  in  his  eyes  too  bright. 
And  for  many  a  week,  in  spite  of  their  chee 

he  never  offered  to  fight 
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Outleaping,  running 

Beneath  the  sky, 
The  bright  light  sunning 

Her  limbs,  she'd  fly, — 
And  'mid  tinkling  laughter 

Of  elfin  bowers. 
The  Fays  ran  after 

With  leaves  and  flowers  I 

Could  the  Fays  behold  her, 

Nor  long  to  gain  her  ? 
From  foot  to  shoulder 
None  pure  as  she ! 
They  cried  '  God  keep  her, 

No  sorrow  stain  her  I 
The  Fa^  Reaper 

In  troth  she'll  be !'  .  .  . 
With  stalks  of  amber 

And  silvern  ears, 
From  earth's  dark  chamber 

The  grain  appears. 
*Tis  harvest  weather ! 

The  moon  swims  high  ! 
And  they  flock  together 

With  elfin  cry  I 

Now,  long  and  truly 

I'd  loved  that  maiden ; 
And  served  her  duly 

With  kiss  and  sign  ; 
And  that  same  season 

My  soul  love-laden 
Had  found  new  reason 
To  wish  her  mine. 
For  her  cheek  grew  paler, 

Her  laughter  less, 
And  what  might  ail  her 

I  could  not  guess. 
Each  harvest  morrow 

We  kissing  met, 
And  with  weary  sorrow 

Her  eyes  seem'd  wet 

*0h,  speak,  Mavoumeen, 
What  ails  ye  nightly? 

For  sure  each  morning 
Tis  sad  ye  seem  ! ' 

Her  eyes  not  weeping 
Looked  on  me  brightly : — 

•  Each  night  when  sleeping 
I  dream  a  Dream. 

*Tis  on  Eilanowen 
I  seem  to  be. 


And  bright  grain  growing 

I  surely  see  ; 
A  golden  sickle 

My  fingers  keep, 
And  my  slow  tears  trickle 

On  what  I  reap  1 

'  The  moon  is  gleaming, 

The  fafc'ries  gather, 
Like  glow-worms  gleaming, 
Their  eyes  flash  quick  ; 
I  try  while  reaping 

To  name  "  Our  Father  I " 
But  round  me  leaping 

They  pinch  and  prick — 
On  the  stalks  of  amber, 

On  the  silvern  ears, 
They  cling,  they  clamber, 

Till  day  appears ! 
And  here  I'm  waking 

In  bed,  once  more, 
My  bones  all  aching, 

My  heart  full  sore  1 ' 

I  kissed  her,  crying 

'  God  bless  your  reaping  I 
For  sure  no  sighing 

Can  set  you  free. 
They'll  bless  your  wedding 

Who  vex  your  sleeping ; 
So  do  their  bidding. 

Ma  cushla  chree  I 
But  oh,  remember  I 

Your  fate  is  cast, 
And  ere  E>ecember 

Hath  fairly  past, 
The  Fa&y  Reaper 

Must  be  a  Bride, 
Or  a  sad  cold  sleeper 

On  the  green  hill-side  1 ' 

'  Sure  wedding's  better 

Than  dying  sadly  I ' 
She  smiled,  and  set  her 
Soft  hand  in  mine. 
For  three  nights  after 

She  laboiur'd  gladly, 
'Mid  fairy  laughter. 

And  did  not  pine ; 
And  when  the  seven 

Long  nights  were  run, 
Full  well  'neath  Heaven 

That  work  was  done : 
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With  a  dying  yearning. 

Were  the  maiden's  eyes. 
With  those  orbs  of  azure 

She  gazed  on  me  : — 
'  O  what's  thy  pleasure. 

Gilli  ma  chree  f 
And  her  tears  fell  brightly 

Upon  the  sands, 
As  she  trembled  whitely 

With  wringing  hands. 

VI. 

'  O  take  me  straightway/ 

To  her  said  I, 
'  To  the  City's  gateway 

That  well  ye  know — 
'Tis  the  hunger  kills  me, 

And  that's  no  lie, 
And  a  longing  fills  me 
From  earth  to  go.' 
She  ceased  her  crying, 

And  sadly  said. 
With  the  white  gulls  flying 

Above  her  head, 
'  Is  it  there,  mavoumeen, 

Ye'd  wish  to  stand, 
That  were  bred  and  bom  in 

A  Christian  land?' 

VII. 

I  knew  her  nature 

Was  sly  and  deep, 
Tho'  the  wicked  creature 
Had  a  heavenly  face  ; 
And  I  looked  below  me 

At  the  waves  asleep, 
As  I  answered,  '  Show  me 

That  very  place  I 
'Tis  You  must  charm  me 

To  take  the  track, 
And  no  hand  shall  harm  me 

Till  I  come  back.' 
As  I  spake,  deep  thimder 

Was  heard  that  day, 
And  I  saw,  far  under. 

Where  the  City  lay  ! 

VIII. 

'Neath  the  green  still  ocean, 

Far,  far,  below, 
With  a  mystic  motion 
That  can't  be  told, 
I  saw  it  gleaming 


On  a  strand  of  snow, 
Its  bright  towers  beaming 

All  glass  and  gold  ! 
And  a  sound  thrilled  thro'  me 

Like  the  sound  of  bells, 
Upwafted  to  me 

On  the  ocean  swells  ; 
And  I  saw  far  under, 

Within  those  same, 
White  shapes  of  wonder 

That  went  and  came  1 

IX. 

'  O  Mary,  mother. 

That  savest  me, 
'Tis  the  place,  no  other. 
Where  I  would  go  ; 
For  'tis  sweet  and  pleasant. 

Set  neath  the  Sea 
In  the  bright  white  crescent 

Of  the  strand  below. 
'Tis  the  hunger  in  me 

That  works  its  will, 
Lest  the  devil  win  me 

To  steal  or  kiU.' 
I  held  her  tighter. 

And  prayed  anew : — 
As  I  spoke,  still  brighter 

That  vision  grew. 

X. 

Still  glassy  and  shining 

Those  walls  of  flame, 
With  the  sea-weeds  twining 

Around  their  feet ; 
More  large  the  place's 

Great  towers  became, 
Till  I  saw  the  faces 

In  the  golden  street. 
I  saw  and  knew  them 

(The  Lord's  my  guide  !) 
As  the  water  drew  them 

From  side  to  side  ; 
I  saw  the  creatures, 

And  I  knew  them  then — 
The  wool-white  features 

Of  drownM  men  ! 

XI. 

Upright  they  drifted. 

All  wet  and  cold. 
By  the  sea-wash  lifted 
Like  the  red  sea-tang, 
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To  iJic  wnkc  of  O'Connor 

Wh'it  lyjy  wouldn't  go  ? 
To  do  him  that  honour 

W'rnt  lofty  .in^l  lo'-v. 
Two  nijjhts  was  th'!  w.ikinij, 
Till  'Iny  lyjj.in  brr-akiiip, 
And  frolii."*  fj;i*t  sjiJikinjf, 

'I'o  pl'-i'iv  him,  w»Tfr  fionc  ; 
J-'or  hiiii'rf'lf  in  Iho  micMU*, 
With  stick  and  with  firldlc. 
Slrrlch'r!  out  at  liis  fas«r,  was  the  Kinjj  u\ 

\Xio  Fun. 

With  n  rliinity  curtain  ovcihoad, 
And  th'M nrpsc  li^dits shining;  round  his  In'd, 
lioldinK  his  firldJc  and  stick,  and  drcst 
Top  to  tor  in  his  Suiulay  b<^^l, 

*  '  Comc!|  roine,  my  darling,  come  I ' 
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N-rs-rr  1  ii-L-a'  wxs  :i<rrer  u  he 

At  iir.:*  :r;  j  :r  fiVr-u -/«  ; 

Th.;   =.:izi    :f  hli  f-iiLe  oo  word  could 

T*  -.'l  I  frz'~i  'Jx  t€%C  or  please  a  saint, 
Cr  "r.i^  *.:-. :  h-sir:.  ii:±  a  single  skirl. 
T'j  :'-■?  -.'sr;.  —  o-:h  of  a  bey  or  guL 
F{-i  r".\>:i'i  — 2::i  hj  elbow  was  oever  done; 
F{*  L-ink — ir.  i  his  l.p^s  were  ne\-er  dry  ; 

f;-:  G'-'i  f  j.-ov*.  j.-i  w  j  i!I  mus:  die. 
As    she    £tr*::r-i  him    out,   quoth    Judy 

O  :■<:.:  p.— 
'  Sere  li:---  s  !:k-i  his  n;uiic,  and  ended  soon — 
There  s  'iincir.^  ar.d  cr>ing. 
Th^jpt's  ki-.sir.g.  there's  >ii;hing. 
Th-.T'-'s  smiling  and  sporting. 
Th'.re's  wedding  and  courting. — 
But  tht;  sk:rl  of  the  woke  is  the  end  of  the 
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'  SAin  suas,  O' Conn.^r,'- 

Cried  Kitty  G'Bride— 
Her  best  gown  upon  her, 

Tim  Bourke  by  her  side — 
AH  l.iuched  out  to  hear  her. 
While  Tim  he  crept  near  her, 
To  kiss  her  and  cheer  her 
At  the  back  o'  the  door  ; 
Hut  the  corpse  in  the  middle, 
With  stick  and  with  fiddle. 
All  done  with  diversion,  would  never  play 

more! 

On  the  threshold,  as  each  man  entered  there, 
He  knelt  on  his  knee  and  said  a  prayer. 
But  first  before  he  took  his  seat 

Among  the  company  there  that  night, 
He  lifted  a  pipe  from  O'Connor's  feet, 

And  lit  it  up  by  the  bright  corpse-light. 
•  •  Play  up,  O'Connor  I ' 
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Chattering  there  in  the  cloud  of  smoke. 
They  waked  him  well  with  song  and  joke  ; 
The  gray  old  men  and  the  cauliaghs  ^  told 
Of  all  his  doings  in  days  of  old  ; 
The  boys  and  girls  till  night  was  done, 
Played  their  frolics  and  took  their  fun, 
And  many  a  kiss  was  stolen  sure 
Under  the  window  and  behind  the  door. 
Andy  Hagan  and  Kitty  Delane 
Hid  in  a  comer  and  courted  there. 

*  MonamondiouW  cried  old  Tim  Blane, 

Pointing  them  out,  '  they're  a  purty  pair  I ' 
But  when  they  blushed  and  hung  the  head, 

*  Troth,  never  be  shamed!'   the  old  man 

said ; 
'  Sure  love's  as  short  as  the  flowers  in  June, 
And  life's  like  music,  and  ended  soon — 
There's  wooing  and  wedding, 
There's  birth  and  there's  bedding. 
There's  grief  and  there's  pleasure 
To  fill  up  the  measure, — 
But  the  skirl  of  the  wake  is  the  end  of  the 
tune !  * 

At  the  wake  of  O'Connor 
Great  matches  were  made, 

To  do  him  more  honour 
We  joked  and  we  played — 

Two  nights  was  the  waking. 

Till  day  began  breaking. 

The  cabin  was  shaking 
Before  we  were  done. 

And  himself  in  the  middle, 

With  stick  and  with  fiddle. 
As  large  as  in  life,  was  the  King  of  the  Fun ! 

'Well,  I  remember,'  said  Tony  Carduff, 
Drawing  the  pipe  from  his  lips  with  a  puff, 

*  Well,  I  remember  at  Ballyslo', — 
And  troth  and  it's  thirty  years  ago, — 
In  the  midst  of  the  fair  there  fell  a  fight. 

And  who  but  O'Connor  was  in  the  middle? 
Striking  and  crying  with  all  his  might. 

And  with  what  for  weapon?  the  ould 
black  fiddle  I 
That  day  would  have  ended  its  music  straight 

If  it  hadn't  been  strong  as  an  iron  pot ; 
Tho'  the  blood  was  on  it  from  many  a  pate. 

Troth,  divil  a  bit  of  harm  it  got  I ' 
Cried  Michael  na  Chauliuy,*  'And  troth 
that's  true — 

*  Old  women. 

"  *  Michael  the  Ferryman  ;'  lit.  *  belonging  to 
the  ferry.' 


Himself  and  the  fiddle  were  matched  by  few. 
They  went  together  thro*  every  weather. 
Full  of  diversion  and  tough  as  leather, — 
I  thought  he'd  never  think  of  dying. 
But  Jesus  keep  us  1— there's  he's  lying.' 
Then  the  cauliaghs  squatting  round  on  the 

floor 
Began  to  keenagh  *  and  sob  full  sore ; 
'  God  be  good  to  the  ould  gossoon  1 
Suro  life's  like  music,  and  ended  soon. 
There's  playing  and  plighting. 
There's  frolic  and  fighting. 
There's  singing  and  sighing. 
There's  laughing  and  crying, — 
But  the  skirl  of  the  wake  is  the  end  of  the 
tune  I ' 

At  the  wake  of  O'Connor, 

The  merry  old  man. 
To  wail  in  his  honour 

The  cauliaghs  began  ; 
And  Rose,  Donnell's  daughter 
From  over  the  water, 
Began  (sure  saints  taught  her  I) 

The  sweet  </ri»»/«^A«  ;* 
All  was  still ; — in  the  middle, 
With  stick  and  with  fiddle, 
O'Connor,  stretched  silent,  seem'd  hearken- 
ing too ! 

Oh,  'twas  sweet  as  the  crooning  of  fairies 

by  night, 
Oh,  'twas  sad, — as  you  listened,  you  smiled 

in  delight, 
With  the  tears  in  your  eyes ;  it  was  like  a 

shower  falling. 
When  the  rainbow  shines  thro'  and  the 

cuckoo  is  calling ; 
You  might  feel  through  it  all,  as  the  sweet 

notes  were  given. 
The  peace  of  the  Earth  and  the  promise  of 

Heaven  1 
In  the  midst  of  it  all  the  sweet  singer  did 

stand. 
With  a  light  on  her  hair,  like  the  gleam  of 

a  hand; 
She  seem'd  like  an  angel  to  each  girl  and 

boy. 
But  most  to  Tim  Cregan,  who  watch'd  her 

in  joy, 

*  To  cry,  as  daring  the  coronach  at  a  funenJ. 

*  A  melancholy  ditty. 
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And  wlm  the  hid  ended  be  led  her  mvmy,' 
And  whiqxr'd  hit  love  tiQ  the  dawniof  o 

Ater  that  cried  Pat  Rooncj,  the  logoe  of 

'in  fine  something  merry— the  kst  was 

toondi' 
And  he  ftmck  np  the  song  of  the  Piper  of 


To  fin  jsp  the  measiire,— > 
But  the  skirl  oC  the  wake  is  the  end  of  the 


How  the  bags  of  bis  pipes  were  beginning 

to  tear. 
And  how,  when  the  cracks  threaten'd  fairly 

to  end  themi 
He  cot  np  his  own  leather  breeches  to  mend 

theml 
How  we  langb'd.  young  and  old  1  '  Well, 

beat  Mtf/ if  you  can.' 
Oried  €st  Tony  Bourke,  the  potheen-maldng 


'  A  health  to  O'Connor  1' 

Fat  Anthony  said : 
'  We'll  drink  in  the  honour 

Of  him  that  is  dead.' 
A  two-gallon  tag,  then. 
Did  Anthony  drag  then 
From  out  his  old  bag  then. 

While  an  there  grew  keen. 
Twas  sweet,  strong,  and  filling— 
His  own  best  distilling ! 
Oh,  wen  had  the  dead  man  toved  Tony's 

potkeenX^ 


Then  the  fan  brightened  up :  bat  of  iB 
thatbefen 

It  would  take  me  a  long  day  in  summer  tD 
tdl~ 


'Who  shigs  next?'  Tony  cried,  and  at 

that  who  came  in. 
Dancing  this  way  and  that  way  in  midst  of    Of  the  dancing  and  singing,   the  leapi^ 

the  din.  I         and  sporting. 

But  poor  Shamus  the  Fool  ?  and  he  gave  a    And  sweetest  of  all,  the  sly  kissing  and 

great  spring —  I         courting ! 

'  By  the  cross,  merry  boys,  'tis  mysilf  that    Two  nights  was  the   waking  ;    two  long 

can  sing ! '  i         winter  nights 

Then  he  stood  by  the  corpse,  and  he  folded    O'Connor  lay  smiling  in  midst  of  the  lights. 


his  hands, 
And  he  sang  of  the  sea  and  the  foam  on 

the  sands, 
Of  the  shining  skiddawn  i  as  It  flies  to  and 

fit>i 
Of  the  birds  of  the  waves  and  their  wings 

like  the  snow. 
Then  he  sank  his  voice  lower  and  sang  with 

strange  sound 
Of  the  caves  down  beneath  and  the  beds  of 

the  drown'd. 
Till  wo  wept  for  the  boys  who  lie  where  the 

wave  rolls, 
With  no  kinsmen  to  stretch  them  and  wake 

their  poor  souls. 
When  he  ceased.   Shamus  looked  at  the 

corpse,  and  he  said. 
•  Sure  a  dacenter  man  never  died  in  his  bed  I  * 
And  at  that  the  old  cauliagks  began  to  croon : 
'  Sure  life's  like  his  music,  and  ended  as 
soon— 

There's  dancing  and  sporting. 

There's  kissing  and  courting, 

There's  grief  and  there's  pleasure 
•  Hming. 


In  the  cloud  of  the  smoke  like  a  dowi  of 

the  skies. 
The  blessing  upon  him.  to  close  his  old  eyes. 
Oh.   when  the  time  comes  for  mjrself  to 

depart. 
May  I  die  fuU  of  days  like  the  meny  old 

man ! 
I'D  be  willing  to  go  with  the  peace  on  my 

heart. 
Contented  and  happy,  since  Hfe's  but  a 

span ; 
And  O  may  I  have,  when  my  lips  cease  to 

spake. 
To  help  my  poor  soul,  such  an  elegant  wake ! 
The  country  all  there,  friends  and  kinsmen 

andaU, 
And  myself  in  the  middle,  with  candle  and 

pall  1  .  .  . 
Came  the  dawn,  and  we  put  old  O'Connor 

to  rest. 
In  his  coffin  of  wood,  with  his  hands  on  his 

breast, 
And  we  followed  him  aU  by  the  hundred 

and  more,— 

-  Whisky,  midtly  disdDed. 
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The  boys  all  in  black,  and  his  friends  sigh- 
ing sore. 

We  left  him  in  peace,  the  poor  sleeping 
gossoon. 

Thinking,  '  Life's  like  his  music,  and  ended 
too  soon. 

There's  laughing  and  sporting. 
There's  kissing  and  courting. 
There's  grief  and  there's  pleasure 
To  fill  up  the  measure, — 

But  the  wake  and  the  grave  are  the  end  ?f 
the  tune  1 ' 

•  Good-bye  to  O'Connor,' 

Cried  Bamaby  Blake. 
'  May  the  saints  do  him  honour 

For  the  ould  fiddle's  sake ! 
If  the  saints  love  sweet  playing — 
It's  the  thruth  that  I'm  saying — 
His  sowl  will  be  straying 

And  fiddling  an  air  ! 
He'll  pass  through  their  middle, 
With  stick  and  with  fiddle. 
And  they'll  give  him  the  cead  milefealta  ' 
up  Uiere  ! ' 

Note.— The  preceding  Poem  is  a  literal  de> 
scription  of  a  wsike  in  the  wildest  and  loneliest 
part  of  Connaught.  Several  of  the  characters— 
e^.  Shamus  the  Fool— are  well  known  to  the 
mountaineers  and  fishermen  of  that  untrodden 
district,  where  the  old  Celtic  tongue  is  still 
spoken  in  its  purity  and  the  old  Celtic  customs 
are  still  practised,  and  where  the  author,  in  almost 
complete  seclusion,  passed  four  happy  3rears. 


HIGHLAND  LAMENT. 

'  O  MAR  tha  mi !  'tis  the  wind  that's  blowing, 

O  mar  tha  mi  I  'tis  the  sea  that's  white  I 
'Tis  my  own  brave  boatman  was  up  and 
going, 

From  Uist  to  Barra  at  dead  of  night  *, 
Body  of  black  and  wings  of  red 

His  boat  went  out  on  the  stormy  sea. 
O  mar  tha  mi  I  can  I  sleep  in  my  bed? 

O  gillie  dubh  I  come  back  to  me  I 

'  O  mar  tha  mi  1  is  it  weed  out  yonder? 

Is  it  drifting  weed  or  a  tangled  sail  ? 
On  the  shore  I  wait  and  watch  and  wander. 

It's  calm  this  day,  after  last  night's  gale. 


*  Hundred  thousana  welcomes.' 


O  this  is  the  skiff  with  wings  so  red, 
And  it  floats  upturned  on  the  glassy 

O  mar  tha  mi  1  is  my  boatman  dead  ? 
O  gillie  dubh  1  come  back  to  me  1 


'  O  mar  tha  mi  I  'tis  a  corpse  that's  sleeping. 

Floating  there  on  the  slippery  sands  ; 
His  face  is  drawn  and  his  locks  are  dreeping. 

His  arms  are  stiff  and  he's  clench'd  his 
hands. 
Turn  him  up  on  his  slimy  bed. 

Clean  his  face  from  the  weed  o'  the  sea. 
O  mar  tha  mi  1  'tis  my  boatman  dead  I 

O  gillie  dubh  1  won't  you  look  at  me  ? 

•  O  mar  tha  mi !  'tis  my  love  that's  taken  I 

O  mar  tha  mi  I  I  am  left  forlorn  I 
He'll  never  kiss  and  he'll  never  waken. 

He'll  never  look  on  the  babe  unborn. 
His  blood  is  water,  his  heart  is  lead. 

He's  dead  and  slain  by  the  cruel  sea. 
O  mar  tha  mi  I  I  am  lone  in  my  bed. 

My  gillie  dubh  is  lost  to  me  ! ' 


yAMES  AVERY, 

At  Portsmouth,  in  a  tavern  dark. 
One  day  of  windy  weather, 

A  crew  of  reckless  sailors  sat. 
And  drank  their  grog  together. 

Loud  was  the  talk,  and  rude  the  joke, 

So  deep  the  jovial  din 
They  did  not  mark  a  lean,  wild  shape 

Who  shivering  enter'd  in  : 

A  beggar  wight,  who  hugg'd  his  rags. 
And  chatter'd  with  the  cold ; 

Lean  was  his  shape,  his  eyeballs  dim, 
Wrinkled  his  cheek,  and  old. 

In  a  dark  comer  of  the  room 

He  sat  with  sorry  cheer. 
Not  list'ning,  till  a  word,  a  name. 

Fell  on  his  frozen  ear. 

'James  Avery  I '  and  as  he  spake 
One  pointed  thro'  the  pane 

At  a  great  playbill  on  the  wall 
Of  the  damp  and  oozy  lane. 

On  the  dead  wall  the  letters  great 
Made  tempting  bright  display : 
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y antes  A'  i^ry.  the  Pir^if-  A7v^. 
Was  pij=tL*d  that  nii;!it"s  play. 

'Ay  ! '  cried  a  tnr,  rL-:ulintj  nloud. 

'  Well  mij^ht  tliuy  c.iil  him  i--^ ! 
The  Pirate  King — I  ^ru<!jje  his  li;ck  ! " 

1  hen,  with  an  oaih,  '  I II  go.' 

Another  cried,  '  Ah,  thats  thi.-  life 

To  suit  a  senior's  style  ! 
Ecn  Ccmway  saw  his  palace,  mates, 

On  Madiii;a5car  Isle ; 

'And  on  a  throne,  in  red  and  gold, 

Jem  s:it  like  any  king, 
With  dark-eyed  donnas  all  around. 

As  fresh  as  flowers  in  spring  ! 

•  They  brought  him  wine  in  cups  of  goM. 

And  each  knell  on  her  knei. — 
Ivach  mothor-nakctl,  smooth  as  silk — 
Ah,  that  s  the  life  for  me  1 ' 

Then  spiK^-  a  third,  '  I  sailed  with  J<'m 
C>n  I)M.ir»l  iho  "  Hurricane  "  ; 

Wlu-n  h(^  doscriod  1  ne'er  thought 
'I'o  hear  of  him  again. 

•  And  now  it's  long  since  last  I  hiMrd 

Ili«»  name,  antl  i)'r;ips  he's  dead." 

•  Not  s»>  ;  he  only  takes  a  nap  ! ' 

A  gri/zly  war's-nian  ^ai^.L 

'  He  has  a  flctM  of  fighting  ships, 

SwifUT  than  ours  tenfitid  ; 
I-nst  spring  he  look  six  Indiamen, 

Ijiden  with  gems  and  gold. 

•  There's  not  a  comer  of  the  main 

But  knows  the  skull  and  hones— 
Up  goes  the  ilag!  and  down  comes  Jem. 
As  sure  as  Davy  Jones. 

' ':"!  !?^  ^'"^  *^^^'^  liis  fling  :  some  day 
We  11  catch  him  at  his  trade— 

Miorl  shrift !  a  rope  !  and  up  ho  goes. 
And  all  his  pranks  are  pl.iycd.' 

AH  laugH'd  :  •  n„t  not  so  fast.'  cried  one ; 

It  s  not  too  late,  I  vow  ; 
HisMnevty  would  pardon  him, 
Ifhed  surrender  now. 

'  Tl^o  pinion's  in  the  newspapers, 
.'"''•^^""^l^vhite  its  there; 

Sl^'"'''^""*-^^^  his  games. 

Iheyll  spare  his  life,  they  swear 


All  laugh'd  again— 'Jem's  midc 
You  don't  catch  birds  with  chafT — 

Come  back  to  biscuit  and  salt  junk  ? 
He  is  too  'cute  by  half. 

'  Leave  all  his  gold  and  precions  stones. 

His  kingdom,  and  all  that. 
Hid  all  them  dark-eyed  girls  farewell 

1- or  labour. — and  the  cat  ? ' 

F-v'n  as  ihcy  speak,  a  wretched  fonn 

Springs  up  before  their  eyes. 
'  1  live  me  the  paptT  I  let  me  read  I ' 

The  famished  creature  cries. 

They  thrust  him  back  with  jeer  and  laugh, 
So  wild  and  strange  is  he.    .  .  . 

•  \Miy,  who's  this  skeleton  ?  '  .  ,  .  A  voice 

Answers,  '  J  anus  Avtry  / ' 

Louder  they  laugh — '  He's  mad!  hc'snotad! 

They  round  him  in  a  ring. 
•Jem  here  in  rags  !  no,  he's  in  luck, 

.\s  grand  as  any  king  ! ' 

I^it  soon  he  proves  his  story  true 
With  ea;4er  words  and  toni'S  ; 

Then,  as  he  ends,  '  lin-ad,  give  me  bread 
I'm  starving,  mates  I '  he  moans. 

•  N.ay,  drink ! '  they  cry  ;  and  his  lean  hand 

Clutch  at  the  fiery  cup. 
'  Here's  to  the  King  who  pardons  me!' 
He  cries,  and  drinks  it  up. 

He  tells  them  of  his  weary  days 

Since  that  dark  hour  he  fled, 
A  hunted  thing,  without  a  home 

Wherein  to  lay  his  head. 

Through  some  mysterious  freak  of  f.ite. 

His  name  abrond  wns  spread. 
And  not  a  wondrous  deed  was  done 

But  that  wild  name  was  s.iid  ; 

And  all  the  time  James  Avery  dwelt 

An  outcast,  gaunt  and  grim. 
Till  creeping  home  thai  da    he  heard 

His  King  liatl  pardon^'d  him. 

The  wild  drink  niounti.'d  to  !:<  brain 

Hv  revoll'd  mani.ic-e.eri, 
•(.■«jme  to  the  i)l:v,ho;ibe         . .;]  i,e  six>rt 

To  see  thyself! '  they  ciied. 

Itetween  them,  down  the  narrow  street 
They  led  his  scarecrow  form 
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The  wind  blew  chill  from  off  the  sea, 
Before  the  rising  storm. 

They  sat  and  saw  the  mimic  play, 

Till  ale  into  the  night : — 
The  happy  Pirate,  crown'd  with  gold, 

And  clad  in  raiment  bright 

The  actor  swaggcrd  on  the  stage 
And  drank  of  glorious  cheer,  .  .  . 

James  Avery  gazed  !  his  hungry  laugh 
Was  pitiful  to  hear  I 

They  parted.  ...  As  the  chill  white  dawn 

Struck  down  a  lonely  lane, 
It  flashed  upon  the  rainy  wall 

And  made  the  play-bill  plain. 

James  Avery,  the  Pirate  Kingt 

The  mocking  record  said — 
Beneath,  James  Avery's  famish'd  form 

Lay  ragged,  cold,  and  dead  1 


THE  DEVI  US  PEEPS  HOW, 

OLD  STYLE. 

As  thro*  the  Town  of  Vanity  I  trod, 
I  heard  one  calling  in  the  name  of  God, 
And  turning  I  beheld  a  wan-eyed  wight, 
Clad  in  a  garment  that  had  once  been  bright. 
Who,  while  a  few  pale  children  gathered  round. 
Did  plant  his  faded  Peepshow  on  the  ground. 
Trembling  thechildren|peep'd;  and  lingering  nigh. 
E'en  thus  I  heard  the  ragged  Showman  cry  : — 

I. 

Now  first  your  eye  will  here  descry 

How  all  the  world  begun  : 
The  earth  green-dight,  the  ocean  bright, 

TJie  moon,  the  stars,  the  sun. 
All  yet  is  dark  ;  but  you  will  mark, 

While  round  this  sphere  is  spun, 
A  Hand  so  bare  moves  here  and  there. 

Whence  rays  of  ruby  run. 
I  pull  a  string,  and  everything 

Is  hnish'd  bright  and  new, 
Tho'  dim  as  dream  all  yet  doth  seem  ; 

And  this,  God  wot,  is  true. 

n. 

Now  this,  you  see,  is  Eden  Tree, 

In  Even's  soil  set  deep  ; 
Beneath  it  lies  with  closed  eyes 

Strong  Adam,  fast  asleep. 


All  round,  the  scene  is  gold  and  green, 

And  silver  rivers  creep ; 
Him  on  the  grass  the  wild  beasts  pass. 

As  mild  and  tame  as  sheep. 
My  bell  I  ring ;  I  pull  a  string ; 

And  on  the  self-same  spot. 
From  Adam's  side  God  takes  his  Bride ; 

And  this  is  true,  God  wot 

III. 

There  still  doth  shine  the  Tree  Divine, 

Flush'd  with  a  purple  flame, 
And  hand  in  hand  our  parents  stand. 

Naked,  but  have  no  shame. 
Now  Adam  goes  to  take  repose 

While  musing  sits  his  Dame  ; 
When,  over  her,  the  blest  boughs  stir. 

To  show  how  Satan  came. 
A  Snake  so  bright,  with  horns  of  light 

Green  leaves  he  rustles  thro', 
Fair  Eve  descries  with  wondering  eyes ; 

And  this,  God  wot,  is  true. 

IV. 

Now  pray  perceive,  how  over  Eve 

The  fruits  forbidden  grow. 
With  hissing  sound  the  Snake  twines  round, 

His  eyes  like  rubies  glow. 
'  Fair  Eve,'  he  says  (in  those  old  days 

Snakes  spoke)  and  louteth  low, 
*  This  fruit  you  see  upon  the  Tree 

Shall  make  you  see  and  know.  •  •  .' 
My  bell  I  ring  ;  I  pull  a  string  ; 

And  on  the  self-same  spot 
Fair  Eve  doth  eat  the  Fruit  so  sweet ; 

And  this  is  true,  God  wot 

V. 
A  CHILD. 

Please,  why  did  He  who  made  the  Tree, 

Our  Father  in  the  sky. 
Let  it  grow  there,  so  sweet  and  fair, 

To  tempt  our  Parents'  eye? 

SHOWMAN. 

My  pretty  dear,  it  is  most  clear 

He  wish'd  their  strength  to  try  ; 
And  therefore  sent,  with  wise  intent, 

The  Serpent  swift  and  sly. 
I  pull  a  string,  and  there  (poor  thing  I) 

Stands  Adam  eating  too  1 
And  now,  you  mark,  all  groweth  dark  ; 

And  this,  God  wot.  is  true. 


:Ed 
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*.-T. 

Now.  rm  viisGcn.  .1  -.-cice  so  sktb 
Cno  "  .\i2am.  -nrsen  ire  :.%jm  * 

Wtila  'her?     isd  sA  things  'jev. 
Bat  wTth  '"«  'rrriie  ictb  .\atii&  hide 

Hs  emliT   .unoi^  rrtiw : 
.^■d  ot  "r^-^tfivw  -foca  iomcr  wane 

Mrbcfl  I  nn^  :  L  70^  a  joing; 

\xA  from  t::as  T.irrvini  ->pot 
A  Swuiil  ot  FToxoe  ttnves  xan  and 

.^■d  this  IS  tme.  God  woe. 


■.VT. 

Sow  wire  •J'.tf  r-iss..     Ana  *«  *iil  p; 

To  fTmve  -lr^^■t^J«•  fcenc  ■ 
la  A  smB^  jud  rsio  .Xirnrs  stand. 

Qb»  red.  :!2e  -nha-  {rem  . 

■e cf  llcod  ra;ht  sw«ec  and  1; .vd. 

Tbe  other  **ed3,  I  *«n  : 

fterv.  ".'J'  -^iain.  scinds  'rowning  ^'ain. 

.Vnd  Abei  -rr:ctf  md  ciean. 
I  "run  1  stTTJi:     ind  -.Terr  tiurg 

Gimrs  iark  ind  sid  anew.  — 
There  .\Sri  .i«c  i.-r!i  tvtnif  .'vies  t 

And  dm.   .lc>i  ^cr.  j  troe. 


The  w^cVeii   '.i:n   :as  Ahri  >lam 

AH  wtth  1  -oi-inii  -nnd 
And  aow.  si-i  7i^^:r.  m  .\n§«i  bnghi 

Dodi  3iark  him  vnth  his  band. 

Wliat  specks  tC  7?t1  irv  '.hose  Jiat  spread 
Behind  them  is  'iter  stand? 

The  spftrVs  -rra  ?r-  J*e  -jtM  -res  be. 

Coap.t.*-^5  IS  ^mn%  -J  sand. 
Of  an  tho5«r  .^if.  -rho  hi^^.  dnce  th«n. 

Shed  b!or/l  — .  iny  Lin'i  ! 
In  gref  and  p-i  n  they  look  at  Cain. 

Ag^  ->-»  on  :h.i:  5Ad  5pot ; 
And  all  iro'^r.  i  b!ocd  iOfiJcs  die  grcvnnd  ; 

And  this  is  true,  God  «\>t. 

nc. 

My  ben  I  uT.g  ,  I  p»j'l  \  string : 
Now,  F.ith.*^  N'-^ih  yot:  x.i-k — 

Sleeping  hi;  i:-?s,  irith  h vn./  ey-s, 
AQ  foH  of  ir  jie,  acd  stark. 


,1  that  ^ood  as&  <dd 

A  Vuice  IS  dreun  cam  oaxk . 
And  the  Vcjce  cnes.    O  Noo^  xnael 

.\nd  boiM  ifaTsetx  on  Ads.' 
Agvn  I  nsj^ :  md  ptul  a  som^ ; 

And  all  iS  wato-  jioe. 
Wbere,  Soaung  :r-«.  the  Ark  ♦■on  see: 

.And  tma.  uod  wot.  \&  tmc 

rhiB  uod  the  Lord,  ^^nth  his  grrai  WociL 

Dki  b&i  'Jhe  waxen  rxse. 
T;i  drown  and  kiii  ail  chin^  at  iQ 

^c  "*^'**  Dcneach  the  scim.cs.. 
TZie  Lotd  saved  naae.  bat  Noah  aiooe. 

His  kith  and  kin  iikewae  ; 
Two  01  eacii  hriwf.  both  gtemi  and  least . 

Two  ^  each  bird  that  die^ 
Mt  bed  I  nns :  I  puil  a  ^tnng  ; 
on  the  seif-same  spot. 

smks.  the  bn^tn  Bow  blinks ; 

And  tins  :s  tnnx  *3od  wot. 

xr. 

O  dar  and  mght.  unto  your  sght 

Soch  wondos  shown  mtgfat  be. 
Bat  to  comdude  this  Peep^bow  i^ood. 

Von  HeATcn  and  Heii  <:2ail  see  - 
The  fflimng  things,  with  ^pongied  wmgs^ 

Wbo  snnie  and  iing  so  :ree  : 
The  cxew  ot  shame,  vco  in  heU-daune 

Compiain  etctMaslic  ! 
My  bcii  I  ring     I  poil  a  string ; 

And  yoa  ihem  both  mav  view — 
The  blest  on  high,  the  cnrst  who  err : — 

And  ch&k  Got  wot.  '.s  tzne. 

XII. 

A    JHILXJ. 

Row  :3n  dsey  txar.  v  ho  sit  up  there 

In  diimng  robes  io  ^y. 
From  Heaven  :o  peer,  without  a  rear, 

On  chose  who  scesm  and  pray  ? 


Why,  those  who  bnm  had.  yoa  most  leam. 

As  fiur  1  chan«.'e  as  ±eT — 
Bttt  Adam's  iaS^  ioth  'iocm  them  aH 

L'pcn  God's  indgnieBt  day. 
f  dios  -Tondode  with  moral  good* 

Not  soon  to  be  forgot ; 
And  yoa  mtist  own  what  I  hare  shown 
i     Is  solemn  sooth.  Goc  woe 
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xiir. 

A  LITTLB  BOY. 

0  look  at  him,  that  showman  grim, 
A  frown  is  on  his  cheek  ; 

Come  away  quick,  for  I  am  sick 
Whene'er  I  hear  him  speak  I 

A  GIRL. 

Along  this  way,  last  Holy  Day, 

In  bless^  Whitsun*  week. 
There  passed  a  wight,  so  sweet  and  bright 

He  seemed  an  Angel  meek  : 
He  bare,  also,  an  old  Peep-show, 

But  prettier  far  to  view. 
And  loud  cried  He  '  O  look  and  see  1 

For  all,  God  wot,  is  true  1 ' 

XIV. 

CHILDREN. 

And  did  you  peep?  and  did  you  weep 
To  see  the  pictures  wild  ? 

GIRL. 

Ah  nay,  ah  nay,  I  laughed,  full  gay. 

I  looked  and  laughed  and  smiled  1 
For  I  discem'd.  with  bright  face  turned 

On  mine,  a  little  Child  ; 
And  round  him,  bright  bum'd  many  a  light. 

And  cakes  and  sweets  were  piled  ; 
And  scents  most  rare  fill'd  all  the  air 

All  round  the  heavenly  spot, 
While  loud  and  wide  that  Showman  cried — 

'  This  is  our  Lord,  God  wot  1 ' 

XV. 

FIRST    CHILD. 

*Twas  Jesus  Child  !  so  good  and  mild  I 
He  grew  on  Mary's  breast  1 

GIRL. 

Sweet  were  his  eyes,  his  look  was  wise, 
And  his  red  lips  were  blest ; 

1  longed,  I  wis,  those  lips  to  kiss. 
And  by  his  side  to  rest. 

This  man's  Peepshow  is  strange,  I  know, 

But  the  other  was  the  best ! 
Now  let  us  go  where  daisies  blow. 

Sweet  ferns,  and  speedwells  blue. 
And  Posies  make  for  Christ  His  sake, 

For  He  is  bright  and  true  1 


XVL 

SHOWMAN  (WwX 

Folk,  I'm  afraid,  are  changed ;  my  trade 

Grows  worse  each  day,  I  know. 
How  they  did  throng  when  I  was  young, 

To  see  this  very  Show  I 
My  rivals  pass,  and  lad  and  lass 

Follow  where'er  they  go. 
While  up  and  down,  from  town  to  town. 

/  creep,  most  sad  and  slow. 
I  too  must  try  some  novel  cry, 

Lest  I  be  quite  forgot : 
These  pictures  old  that  I  unfold 

Have  ceased  to  please,  God  wot  1 


DA  YBREAK, 

FRAGMENT. 

But  now  the  first  faint  flickering  ray 

Fell  from  the  cold  east  far  away. 

The  birds  awoke  and  twitter'd,  hover'd. 

The  dim  leaves  s{)arkled  in  the  dew — 
Earth  slowly  her  dark  head  uncover'd 

And  held  her  blind  face  up  the  blue. 
Till  the  fresh  consecration  came 
In  yellow  beams  of  orient  flame, 
Touching  her,  and  she  breathed  full  blest 
With  lilies  heaving  on  her  breast. 
Seas  sparkled,  dark  cap)es  glimmer'd  green. 
As  Dawn  crept  on  from  scene  to  scene. 
Lifting  each  curtain  of  the  night 
With  fingers  flashing  starry-white. 


EUPHROSYNE;  OR,    THE 
PROSPECT 

'  Freed  from  its  tenement  of  clay 
(So  the  prophetic  legend  ran), 

As  pure  as  dew,  as  bright  as  day, 
Shall  rise  the  Soul  of  Man.' 

I  read  ;  and  in  the  shade  by  me 

Sat  golden-haired  Euphrosyne. 

Above  our  shaded  orchard  seat 
The  boughs  stirred  scented  in  the  light, 

And  on  the  grass  beneath  our  feet 
Lay  blossoms  pink  and  white ; 

I  held  the  book  upon  my  knee. 

Translating  to  Euphrosyne. 
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'Twos  an  old  melancholy  nine, 
Writ  by  a  Norseman  long  ago^ 

Sod  with  the  sense  of  stars  and  moon, 
Sea-wash,  and  frost,  and  snow — 

A  vision  of  futurity  I 

And  wide-eyed  heard  Euphrosyne. 

'  Stately  and  slow  the  heart  shall  beat 
To  the  low  throb  of  Time's  soft  tide, 

While,  shaded  from  the  sohir  h'at. 
The  Shapes  walk  heavenly-eyed.' 

All  round  us  burnt  the  starry  lea, 

And  warmly  sighed  Euphrosyne. 

'  All  shall  bo  iimoccnt  and  fair, 

Dim  as  a  dream  the  days  shall  pass- 
No  weed  of  shame  shall  blus^^uiu  there, 

No  snake  cniwl  on  the  grass.' — 
'  How  happy  such  a  world  will  be  ! ' 
Sighed  beautiful  Euphrosyne. 

'  Flesh  shall  be  fled,  sense  shall  be  still. 

The  old  grey  earth  buried  and  do^d ; 
The  wicked  world,  with  all  things  ill — 

Stone,  rock,  and  trt-e— be  fled.' — 

•  No  earth,  no  world  ! '  softly  sighed  she. 
TTic  little  maid,  Euphrosyne. 

She  cbsped  her  hands,  she  cast  her  eyes 
Over  the  land^caIx;  bright  with  May — 

Scent<>d  and  swtft,  'ncatli  cloudless  skies. 
Smiled  iho  gn-on  world  that  day — 

Loud  siing  th'-thru«<h,  low  hummed  the  bee, 

And  softly  sighed  Euphro^yne. 

•Sickness  shall  perish,  grief  and  pain 
Be  buried  witli  the  biirii-d  life  ; 

The  aching  heart,  the  weary  brain. 
At  last  shall  cease  their  strife.'— 

The  grey  tome  trembled  on  my  knee. 

But  happy  sal  Euphrosyne. 

•  The  luminous  house  wherein  we  dwell. 

The  haunted  house  of  shame  and  lust, 
The  callow  spirits  fleshly  shell, 

Shall  crumble  into  dust ; 
The  flower  shall  fade,  the  scent  fly  free  ! ' — 
She  trembled  now,  Euphrosyne. 

Her  warm,  white  Ix^sorn  heaved  with  sighs, 
I  felt  her  light  breath  come  and  go. 

She  drank,  with  glorious  lips  and  eyes. 
The  summer's  golden  glow  ; 

She  felt  her  life,  and  sighed  '  Ay,  me  1 ' 

The  flower  of  maids,  Euphrosyne. 


'  And  with  the  flower  of  flesh  shall  fiule 
The  venom'd  bloom  of  earthly  love. 

No  passion-trance  of  man  and  maid 
Shall  taint  the  life  above ; 

Flesh  shall  be  fledi  sex  shall  not  be  I* — 

I  paused,  and  watched  Euphrosyne. 

Her  hands  were  folded  round  her  knees. 
Her  eyes  were  fix'd  in  a  half-dream ; 

She  shared  the  flame  of  flowers  and  trees. 
And  drank  the  summer  gleam  ; 

'  Kiss  sweet,  kiss  sweet  I '  upon  the  tree 

The  thrush  sang,  to  Euphrosyne. 

A  little  Doaid  of  seventeen  Mays, 
A  happy  child  with  golden  hair, 

Wliat  should  she  know  of  Love's  wild  ways. 
Its  hope,  its  pain,  and  prayer? 

'  No  lovt'm  heaven  ?— how  strange  'twill  be  I  * 

Still  musing,  sighed  Euphrosyne. 

'  No  thoughts  of  perishable  mould 
Shall  break  the  rule  of  heavenly  rest. 

But  larger  light,  more  still,  more  cold. 
More  beautiful  and  blest' — 

Her  heart  was  fluttering  close  to  me, 

And  quickly  breathed  Euphrosyne. 

'  There  shall  be  no  more  lovt  / ' — but  here 
I  paused,  for  from  my  side  she  sprang. 

And  in  her  bird's  voice,  loud  and  clear. 
Of  love's  young  dream  she  sang 

'  Oh.  close  the  foolish  book  1  *  cried  she. 

The  happy  maid  Euphrosyne. 

I  closed  the  book,  and  from  my  hold 
She  took  it  with  her  fingers  white. 

Then  down  the  path  of  green  and  gold 
JShe  tripixKi  \^ith  laughter  light 

•  The  book,  not  the  glad  world,  shall  be 

Deep-buried,'  said  Euphrosyne. 

Within  an  elm-tree's  hollow  bole, 

Into  the  darkness  damp  and  green 
She  thrust  it,  closing  up  the  hole 

With  sprays  of  Ulac  sheen- 
Then,  all  the  radiant  flush  of  glee 
Fast  faded  from  Euphrosyne. 

Pensively  in  the  summer  shine 

Her  blue  eyes  filled  with  tears  of  bliss  • 
She  held  her  Hide  mouth  to  mine  ' 

In  one  long  heavenly  kiss 

•I  love  Uie  eanh,  and  life,  and  tket/' 
She  whispered,  my  Euphrosyne. 
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Sleep,  Book,  within  thy  burial  place, 
With  flowers  and  fruit  for  epitaph  1 

Kind  Heaven,  stoop  down  thy  sunny  face 
To  hear  the  Earth's  glad  laugh  I 

Smile,  with  your  glorious  eyes  on  me, 

O  child  of  joy  !  Euphrosyne  I 

STANLEY  FARM. 

Come,  love,  and  while  the  landscape  glows 

Red  in  the  setting  sun, 
I^t  us  repair  to  Stanley  Farm, 

Where  thou  wast  wooed  and  won. 

The  river  runs  through  a  narrow  glen, 

And  shooting  past  the  mill. 
It  lingers  near  the  burial-ground 

Where  the  dark  dead  lie  stilL 

Then  fresh  and  free  it  shooteth  through 
The  bridge  at  headlong  speed  ; 

But  when  the  village  bridge  is  past, 
It  comes  to  marsh  and  mead  ; 

And  bro<idening  out  with  slacken'd  pace, 

It  fringes  green  flat  land, 
Where,  blanched  white  by  frequent  floods, 

Long  lines  of  pollards  stand. 

And  now  within  its  shallow  pools, 
The  blue-winged  hem  doth  wade, 

Still  as  a  stone,  with  crooked  neck 
Above  his  floating  shade. 

And  water-lilies  fringe  the  brim. 

And  all  is  sedge  and  reed, 
Save  one  small  stream  within  the  midst, 

That  winds  and  winds  with  speed. 

Then  down  comes  Thomby  Beck  and  gains 

The  river  with  a  cry, 
And  on  the  two  together  run, 

Under  the  English  sky. 

And  strong  and  deep  the  stream  has  grown, 

As  well  as  broad  and  wide, 
On  reaching  Stanley  Farm,  that  sits 

Upon  the  water's  side. 

How  still  it  is  !  how  bright  it  is. 

These  happy  simimer  weeks. 
When  cattle  wade,  in  the  dark  blue  pools 

Broken  to  silvern  streaks  I 

But,  love,  hast  thou  forgot  the  Yule, 

Twenty  long  years  ago  ? 
The  level  meads  around  the  stream 

Were  white  with  ice  and  snow. 


The  river  was  frozen  white  and  blue, 

In  its  cold  weedy  bed  ; 
A  deep  black  fog  tilled  all  the  air. 

And  in  the  fog,  o'erhead. 

Just  hovering  close  to  earth,  as  small 
As  a  school-boy's  pink  balloon. 

The  wandering  sun  looked  strange  and  coi  ! 
As  the  red  wintry  moon. 

The  fog  was  dark,  and  darkest  there 

Above  the  river's  bed. 
And  from  the  windows  of  the  farm 

All  day  the  lights  gleamed  red 

But  when  the  sun's  ball  rolled  from  sight, 

The  wind  began  to  blow. 
The  chilly  fog  was  cleft  in  twain. 

And  the  moon  Ut  up  the  snow  ! 

A  deep  blue  flower  with  a  golden  heart 
Hung  downwards,  was  the  sky. 

And  white  and  cold  in  swathes  of  snow 
Did  mead  and  hamlet  lie. 

And  ever  and  anon  the  wind 

Blew  up  a  cloud  so  pale. 
And  held  it  o'er  the  yellow  moon. 

Like  a  thin  lawny  veil. 

And  through  its  folds  the  bright'ning  mom 
Gazed,  -breathing  soft  and  slow, 

Till,  melted  with  her  breath,  the  cloud 
Was  shriven  into  snow. 

Then  ever  in  the  bright'ning  beam, 

As  each  soft  cloud  stole  by. 
We  saw  dark  figures  on  the  stream 

Gliding  with  merry  cry. 

Men  and  maidens,  old  and  young. 

The  skaters  frolicked  there  ; 
Like  shapes  within  a  dream,  their  forms 

Stole  through  the  mystic  air. 

ON  A    YOUNG  POETESS* S 
GRA  VE, 

Under  her  gentle  seeing, 

In  her  delicate  little  hand. 
They  placed  the  Book  of  Being, 

To  read  and  understand. 

The  Book  was  mighty 

Yea,  worn  and  eaten  with  age  ; 
Though  the  letters  looked  great  and  golden, 

She  could  not  read  a  page. 
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The  letters  fluttered  before  her, 
And  all  looked  d<irkly  wild  : 

nmith  saw  her,  and  bent  o'er  her, 
As  she  pouted  her  lips  and  smiled. 

Then,  weary  a  little  with  tracing 

The  Rook,  she  look'd  aside. 
And  lightly  smiling,  and  placing 
A  Flower  in  its  leaves,  she  died. 

Slie  died,  but  her  sweetness  fled  not, 
As  fly  the  thinj;s  of  power, — 

For  the  lk)ok  wherein  she  read  not 
Is  the  sweeter  for  the  Flower. 


LOVE  IN  WINTER. 

A  GKNKE  PICTURE. 

I. 

'  O  Ijyve  is  like  the  roses. 

And  ri'ery  rose  shall  fdll^ 
For  sure  as  summer  closes 

They  perish  one  and  all. 
Then  love,  while  leaves  arc  on  the  tree. 

And  birds  sin^*  in  the  bowers  : 
When  winter  I  omes,  too  late  'twill  be 

To  flue  k  the  happy  Jloivers' 

It  is  a  maiden  singing, 

An  ancient  girl,  in  sooth  ; 
The  dizzy  room  is  ringing 

Willi  her  shrill  song  of  youth  ; 
The  while  keys  sob  us  fiisi  bhc  tries 

Each  shrill  and  shrieking  scale  : 
'  O  love  is  like  the  roses  I '  cries 

This  muslin'd  nightingale.  .  .  . 

In  a  dark  comer  dozing 

I  close  my  eyes  and  ears, 
And  call  up,  while  reposing, 

A  glimpse  from  other  yetirs  ; 
A  genre-picture,  quaint  and  Dutch, 

I  see  from  this  dark  seat, — 
'Tis  full  of  human  brighlnc!>s,  such 

As  makes  remembrance  sweet. 

II. 

Flat  leagues  of  endless  meadows 

[In  Holland  lies  the  scene], 
Where  many  pollard-shadows 

O'er  nut-brown  ditches  lean ; 
Grey  clouds  above  that  dimly  break, 

Mists  that  pale  sunbeams  stripe, 


With  groups  of  steaming  cattle,  make 
A  landscape  •  after  Cuyp.* 

A  windmill,  and  below  it 

A  cottage  near  a  road. 
Where  some  meek  pastoral  poet 

Might  make  a  glad  abode  ; 
A  cottage  with  a  garden,  where 

Prim  squares  of  pansies  grow. 
And  sitting  on  a  garden-chair, 

A  Dame  with  locks  of  snow. 

In  trim  black  tross'd  and  bodioed. 

With  petticoat  of  red, 
And  on  her  bosom  modest 

A  kerchief  white  bespread. 
Alas  1  the  breast  that  heaves  below 

Is  shrivell'd  now  and  thin, 
Tho'  vestal  thoughts  as  white  as  snow 

Still  palpitate  within. 

Her  hands  are  mitten'd  nicely, 

And  folded  on  her  knee  ; 
Her  lips,  that  meet  precisely, 

Are  moving  quietly. 
She  listens  while  the  dreamy  bells 

O'er  the  dark  flats  intone — 
Now  come,  now  gone,  in  dying  swells 

The  Sabbath  somids  are  blown. 

Her  cheek  a  withered  rose  is. 

Her  eye  a  violet  dim  ; 
Half  in  her  chair  she  doses, 

And  hums  a  happy  hymn. 
But  soft !  what  wonder  makes  her  start 

And  lift  her  aged  head, 
While  the  faint  flutterings  of  her  heart 

Just  touch  her  cheek  with  red? 

The  latch  clicks  ;  thro'  the  gateway 

An  aged  wight  steps  slow — 
Then  pauses,  doffing  straightway 

His  broad-brim' d  gay  chapeau  I 
Swallow-tail'd  cot  of  blue  so  grand. 

With  buttons  bright  beside. 
He  wears,  and  in  his  trembling  hand 

A  nosegay,  ribbon-tied. 

His  thin  old  legs  trip  lightly 

In  breeches  of  nankeen, 
His  face  is  shining  brightly. 

So  rosy,  fresh,  and  clean — 
Wrinkled  he  is  and  old  and  plain. 

With  locks  of  golden-grey. 
And  leaning  on  a  tiisseU'd  cane 

He  gladly  comes  this  way. 
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Oh,  skylark,  singing  over 

The  silent  mill  hard  by, 
To  this  so  happy  lover 

Sing  out  with  summer  cry  I 
He  hears  thee,  tho'  his  blood  is  cold, 

She  hears,  tho'  deaf  and  weak  ; 
She  stands  to  greet  him,  as  of  old, 

A  blush  upon  her  cheek. 

In  spring-time  they  were  parted 

By  some  sad  wind  of  woe ; 
Forlorn  and  broken-hearted 

Each  faltered,  long  ago  ; 
They  sunder'd, — half  a  century 

Each  took  the  path  of  pain — 
He  lived  a  bachelor,  and  she 

Was  never  woo'd  again  I 

But  when  the  summer  ended. 

When  autumn,  too,  was  dead. 
When  every  vision  splendid 

Of  youth  and  hope  was  fled. 
Again  these  two  came  face  to  face 

As  in  the  long  ago^ 
They  met  within  a  simless  place 

In  the  season  of  the  snow. 

*  O  lcv€  is  like  the  rostf, 

Love  comes  and  lave  musiJUe  / 
Before  the  summer  closes 

Love's  rapture  and  love's  glee  / ' 
O  peace  !  for  in  the  garden  there 

He  bows  in  raiment  gay  ; 
Dof&  hat,  and  with  a  courtly  air 

Presents  his  fond  bouquet 

One  day  in  every  seven, 
While  church-bells  softly  ring. 

The  happy,  silent  Heaven 
Beholds  the  self-same  thing  : 

The  gay  old  boy  within  the  gate, 
With  ribbons  at  his  knee  ! — 

*  When  winter  comes,  is  love  too  late  f 
O  Cupid,  look  and  see  ! 

O.  talk  not  of  love's  rapture, 

When  youthful  lovers  kiss ; 
What  mortal  sight  may  capture 

A  scene  more  sweet  than  this  ? 
Beside  her  now  he  sits  and  glows. 

While  prim  she  sits  and  proud, — 
Then,  spectacles  upon  his  nose. 

Reads  the  week's  news  aloud  I 

Pure,  with  no  touch  of  passion, 
True,  with  no  tinge  of  pain  I 


Thus,  in  sweet  Sabbath  fashion. 
They  live  their  loves  again. 

She  sees  in  him  a  happy  boy — 
Swift,  agile,  amorous-eyed ; 

He  sees  in  her  his  own  heart's  joy — 
Youth,  Hope,  Love,  vivified  1 

Content  there  he  sits  smoking 

His  long  Dutch  pipe  of  wood : 
Gossiping  oft  and  joking. 

As  a  gay  lover  should. 
And  oft,  while  there  in  company 

They  smile  for  Love's  sweet  sake, 
Her  snuff-box  black  she  hands,  and  he 

A  grave,  deep  pinch  doth  take  1 

There,  gravely  juvenescent. 

In  sober  Sabbath  joy. 
Mingling  the  past  and  present, 

They  sit,  a  maid  and  boy  1  ' 

'O  love  is  like  the  roses/'— ^o ! 

Thou  foolish  singer,  cease  I 
Love  finds  the  fireside  'mid  the  snow. 

And  smokes  the  pipe  of  peace  I 


WILL  a  THE  WISP, 

A  BALLAD  WRITTEN  FOR  CLARI,   ON 
A  STORMY  NIGHT. 

Just  an  inch  high 

With  a  body  all  yellow, 
A  bright  crimson  eye 
And  limbs  all  awry, 

Wakes  the  queer  little  fellow — 
Yes,  awakes  in  the  night. 
Rubs  his  eyes  in  a  fright, 

Yawns,  harks  to  the  thunder. 
While  the  glowworms  all  set 
Round  his  cradle  so  wet. 

Stare  at  him  in  wonder. 
How  it  blows  1  how  it  rains  I 
How  the  thunder  refrains  1 
While  the  glowworms  so  wan. 

As  they  gather  together, 
Hear  the  quaint  little  man 

Squeak  faintly,  '  What  weather  I ' 

'  Who  is  his  father  ? 

Who  is  his  mother?' 
They  cry  as  they  gather. 

And  puzzle,  and  pother- 
Such  a  queer  little  chap. 
Just  new-bom  in  a  nap  I 
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And  such  antics  arc  his 

As  he  springs  on  his  bed, 
Such  a  comical  phiz, 

Such  a  red, 

Shining  head  I 
Hark  again, 
'Midsi  th(»  rain 

How  the  deep  thunder  crashes  ! 
And  the  lightning 
Is  brighl'ning 

In  fitful  blue  flashes  I 
'  Hcp/s  fun  !  here's  a  din  ! ' 
Cries  Will  with  a  grin — 

•  I'll  join  in  the  play — 
It's  darker  than  pitch 
In  this  hole  of  a  ditch, 

What  a  place  to  be  born  in— I'm  off  and 
away.' 

Out  on  the  heath 

It  rains  with  a  will. 
The  Wind  sets  his  teeth 

And  whistles  right  shrill 
All  is  darkness  and  sound, 

All  is  splisliing  and  .si)lashing  ; 
The  pools  on  the  ground 

Glimmer  wet  in  the  flashing — 
Up  and  down,  round  and  round, 
With  a  leap  and  a  bound. 

Goes  the  little  one  dashing. 

•  Oh  what  fun  1 '  out  he  screams 
At  the  wild  blue  beams 

As  they  flicker  and  pass. 
Then  he  squats  down  and  seems 
With  his  nose's  red  gleams 
Like  a  lamp  in  the  grass  ; — 
Then  'mid   rain  washing  down,  and  the 

thunder  still  busy. 
He  flies  spinning  round,  till  he  pauses,  half 
dizzy. 

How  dark  and  how  still, 
In  the  arm  of  the  hill, 

Lies  the  hamlet  asleep — 
While  the  wind  is  so  shrill, 

And  the  darkness  so  deep  I 
Down  the  street  all  is  dark, 

And  closed  is  each  shutter  ; 
But  he  pauses  to  mark. 
His  face  like  a  spark 

In  the  black  polished  gutter  1 
But  see !  what  a  streak 

Gleams  out  from  the  inn  I 


Overhead  with  a  creak, 
And  a  groan  and  a  squeak. 

Shakes  the  sign  ;  while  the  din 

Comes  harsh  from  within. 
Hark  1— the  jingling  of  glasses. 

The  singers'  refrain  1 
Will  stops  as  he  passes 

And  peeps  through  the  pane, 

Dripping,  slippery  with  rain. 
There  they  sit  and  they  joke. 
In  the  grey  cloud  of  smoke. 
While  the  jolly  old  host, 

With  his  back  to  the  fire. 
Stands  warm  as  a  toast, 

And  doth  smile  and  perspire. 
Grave,  thin,  and  pedantic, 

The  schoolmaster  sits. 
While,  in  argument  frantic 

With  riotous  wits, 
The  maker  of  boots 

Still  in  apron  of  leather, 
Thumps  the  board  and  disputes. 
Contradicts  and  refutes ; 
And  like  sparrows  collected,  all  birds  c 

feather, 
All  smoking  long  pipes,  and  all  nodd 

together, 
The  Wiseacres  gather,  screen'd  snug  fi 

the  weather. 

Great,  broad,  and  brown, 

Stands  the  jug  on  the  board. 

And  the  ale  is  poured, 
And  they  quaff"  it  down. 
How  it  froths,  fresh  and  strong, 

\^^1^m,  sweet,  full  of  spice  I 
Will's  beginning  to  long 

For  a  sip, — 'tis  so  nice  1 
So  he  whispers  the  Wind, 

Who  runs  round  from  the  lane. 
And  they  creep  in  behind, 
And  the  Wind  tries  to  find 

An  entrance  in  vain. 
Then  '  The  Chimney  ! '  cries  Will, 
While  the  Wind  laughs  out  shrill. 
And  he  leaps  at  one  bound 

To  the  roof  up  on  high, 
Wliile  the  chimneys  all  round 

Tremble  and  cry. 

One  moment  he  pauses 
Up  yonder,  and  draws  his 
Breath  deep  and  strong, 
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Then  dives  like  a  snake, 
While  the  dwelling  doth  quake, 

To  the  room  where  they  throng. 
Ho,  ho  !  with  one  blow 
Out  the  lights  go, 

Dark  and  silent  is  all. 
But  the  fire  bums  low 

With  its  ghost  on  the  wall. 
•  What  a  night  1    Ah,  here's  weather  I ' 
All  murmur  together 

With  voices  sunk  low, 
While  sofUy  slips  WiU 
In  the  jug,  drinks  his  fill, 

And  is  turning  to  go, 
When  a  hand,  while  none  mark, 

Lifts  the  jug  in  the  dark  ; 
'Tis  the  cobbler  so  dry 

Seeks  to  drink  on  the  sly  I 
Taraki  I  pirouette  I 

Will  springs  at  his  nose, 
The  jug  is  upset, 

And  the  hquor  o'e^ows. 
'  What's  that  ? '  all  exclaim, 

Leaping  up  with  a  shout, 
While  the  cobbler  in  shame, 
With  nose  all  aflame. 

Cries,  •  The  Devii,  no  doubt ! ' 
And  as  fresh  lights  are  brought 

These  birds  of  a  feather 
Think  it  quite  a  new  thought 

To  nod  gravely  together. 
Crying  hot  and  distraught, 
'  Well,  indeed  1  this  is  weather  I  * 

Tarala !  pirouette ! 
Out  again  in  the  wet  I 
Like  a  small  dancing  spa^-k, 

With  his  face  flashing  bright 
In  the  black  dripping  dark. 

Goes  the  elf  of  the  night 
Hark !  from  the  church-tower, 
Slowly  chimeth  the  hour ! 

Twelve  times  low  and  deep, 
Comes  the  chime  through  the  shower 

On  the  village  asleep  ; — 
And  \N  here  ivies  enfold 

The  l>elfry,  doth  sit. 
Huddled  up  from  the  cold, 
The  owl  grey  and  old. 

With  •  Toowhoo '  and  '  Toowhit  I  * 

•  Heigho  I  '—yawns  poor  Will — 

'  Time  for  bed,  by  the  powers  I  * 
And  he  lights  on  a  sill, 


Among  flower-pots  and  flowers. 
And  just  as  he  seems 

To  slumber  inclined, 
A  white  hand  forth-gleams 

From  within,  and  the  blind 
Is  drawn  back,  and  oh  dear  I 

What  a  beautiful  sight  I 
Clari's  face  doth  appear 

Looking  out  at  the  night. 
And  Clari  doth  stand, 
With  the  lamp  in  her  hand. 
In  her  bedgown  of  white — 
Her  hair  runs  like  gold  on  her  shoulders, 

and  fills 
With  gleams  of  gold-shadow  her  tucks  and 

her  frills. 
And  her  face  is  as  sweet  as  a  star,  and  below 
Her  toes  are  like  rosebuds  that  peep  among 
snow. 

Breathless  with  wonder, 

Quiet  and  still. 
He  crouches  under 

Vhc  pots  on  the  sill ; 
Then  the  blind  closes  slow. 

And  the  vision  doth  fade. 
But  still  to  and  fro 

On  the  blind  moves  the  shade — 
There  I  out  goes  the  light  I 

Will  lifts  up  his  head. 
All  is  darker  than  night. 

She  is  creeping  to  bed. 
Oh,  light  be  her  rest ! 
She  steals  into  her  nest. 

Without  a  beholder. 
And  the  bed,  soft  and  warm, 
Swells  up  round  her  form 

To  receive  and  enfold  her  ! 

[The  wind  is  increasing. 
But  the  rain  is  ceasing. 
And  blown  up  from  the  west 

Comes  the  moon  wan  and  high. 
With  a  cloud  on  her  crest. 

And  a  tear  in  her  eye. 
Distraught  and  opprest. 

She  drifts  wearily  by  !] 

*  Heigho  ! '  yawns  poor  Will — 
Still  crouch'd  down  on  the  sill— 

•  How  sleepy  I  feel  I 
There's  a  cranny  up  there 
To  let  in  the  fresh  air, — 

Here  goes !  in  I'll  steal  I ' 
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So  said  and  so  done. 
And  he  enters  the  room 
Where  the  dainty-limb'd  one,  like  a  lily  in 

bloom, 
Her  face  a  dim  brightness,  her  breath  a 

perfume, 
Sleeps  softly.    With  noiseless  invisible  tread 
The  wanderer  steals  to  the  side  of  the  bed 
Where  she  lies,  oh  how  fair  1  so  sweet  and 

so  warm, 
While  the  white  clothes  sink  round  the  soft 

mould  of  her  form  ; 
One  hand  props  her  check,  and  one  unespied 
Lies  rising  and  falling  upon  her  soft  side. 
Will  floats  to  and  fro,  and  the  light  that  he 

throws 
Just  lights  this  or  that  as  she  lies  in  repose, 
Leaving  all  the  rest  dark.    See  I  he  hops 

'mong  her  hair 
And  shines  like  a  jewel ;— then  leans  down 

to  stare 
In  her  face, — and  his  ray  as  he  trembles 

and  spies 
Just  flashes  against  the  white  lids  of  her 

eyes ; — 
While  her  breath — oh    her  breath  is    so 

sweet  and  so  fine, 
>\T11  drinks  and  turns  dizzy — his   joy  is 

divine, 
And  his  light  flashing  down  shows  the  red 

lips  apart, 
To  free  the  deep  fragrance  that  steals  from 
her  heart 

Just  an  inch  high, 

With  a  body  all  yellow, 
A  bright  crimson  eye, 
And  limbs  all  awry. 

Stands  the  queer  little  fellow  ! 
And  Clari's  sweet  mouth 

Just  a  little  asunder. 
Sweet  with  spice  from  the  South, 

Fills  his  spirit  with  wonder : 
Such  a  warm  little  mouth  ! 
Such  a  red  little  mouth  ! 
The  thin  bud  above  and  the  plump  blossom 

under  I 
•  Heigho,  heart's  alive  I 

Here's  a  door,  here  I'll  rest  1  * 
And  he  takes  one  quick  dive 

And  slips  into  her  breast  1 
And  there  may  he  thrive 

Like  a  bird  in  a  nest  I 


And  Clari  turns  over 

And  flushes  and  sighs. 
Pushes  back  the  warm  cover, 

Half  opens  her  eyes; 
Then  sinking  afiiain 

Warm,  languid,  and  bright 
With  new  bliss  in  her  brain. 

Dreams — such  dzeami— H)f  deUgfat  I 
She  tosses  and  turns 

In  visions  divine ; 
For  within  her  Will  bums 

Like  a  lamp  in  a  shrine  1 

.  .  .  And  now  you've  the  reason  that  Cliil 

is  gay, 
As  abird  on  the  bough  or  a  brooklet  At  play; 
And  now  you've  the  reason  why  Oazi  is 

bright, 
Why  she  smiles  all  the  day  and  b  glad  all 

the  night ; 
For  the  light  having  entered  her  booora 

remains. 
Darts  Are  to  her  glances  and  warmth  thro 

her  veins. 
Makes  her  tricksy  and  merry,  yet  full  of  the 

power 
Of  the  wind  and  the  rain,  and  the  storm 

and  the  shower ; 
Hair  wise  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  and 

half  simple. 
As  sly  as  a  kiss  is,  as  deep  as  a  dimple, 
A  spirit  that  sings  like  a  bird  on  a  tree,— 
•  I  love  my  love,  and  my  love  loves  me  I  * 


GIANT  DESPAIR. 

I. 
His  Death. 

Sad  is  the  plight  of  Giant  Despair. 

In  Doubting  Castle  sick  lies  he  I 
The  castle  is  built  on  a  headland  bare, 

And  looks  on  the  wash  of  a  whirling 


With  the  noise  in  his  ears  and  the  gleam  m 
his  eyes 
Of  the  breaking  waves  that  beneath  him 
beat, 
Propt  on  pillows  the  Giant  lies. 
Pillowed,  too.  are  his  gouty  feet 

In  and  out  the  Leeches  of  Souls 
Run  and  chatter  and  prate  and  prajr— 
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But  the  great  wind  wails  and  the  thunder 
rolls: 
None  may  banish  his  gloom  away. 

With  parchment  cheek  and  lack-lustre  eye 
He  looketh  out  on  the  stormy  scene — 

Cruel  is  he  and  bloody  and  sly, 
Lustful  and  bad  his  life  hath  been. 

O  Priests  who  stand  and  whisper  there, 
While  he  groans  and  curses  and  slirinks 
for  fear, 

What  can  ye  say  to  Giant  Despair 
To  comfort  him  now  his  end  is  near  ? 

Fat  and  oily  and  sweet,  cries  one : — 
Comfort,  O  comfort  I  for  heaven  is  sure — 

There  the  believer  shall  revel  in  fun, 
And  an  delight  that  is  plump  and  pure. 

'  Nothing  delicious  the  Lord  denies, 
Rosy  wine  he  shall  drink  in  bliss ' — 

'Add,  moreover,'  another  cries, 
'  Waists  to  encircle  and  lips  to  kiss.' 

V^th  parchment  cheek  and  lack-lustre  eye 
The  Giant  lies  and  makes  no  sign  : 

Women's  falsehood  has  made  him  sigh. 
He  is  sick  of  the  very  sight  of  wine. 

'  Comfort  I '  another  crieth  loud, 
'  Full  of  music  shall  be  thy  breast, 

Thou  shalt  sit  fiill  proud  on  a  rosy  cloud, 
Happy  and  idle,  amongst  the  blest — 

'All  shall  be  stainless  and  sweet  and  fair  ; 

All  shall  be  merry  from  night  to  mom.' 
Giant  Despair  stirred  in  his  chair, 

Scowled  at  the  speaker  and  grunted  scorn. 

Then  one  said  this  and  one  said  that, 
And  all  were  full  of  the  world  to  be  : 

Yet  duller  and  bitter  the  Giant  sat 
Scowling  out  at  the  sullen  Sea. 

And  all  the  storm  of  the  wind  and  rain, 
And  all  the  rage  of  the  wrathful  wave. 

Flowed  in  and  out  of  the  Giant's  brain 
As  the  surge  in  and  out  of  a  dank  sea- 
cave. 

Forth,  at  last,  stcpt  a  shape  so  grey, 
Crown'd  with  poppy,  and  shrouded  deep ; 

He  touch'd  the  Giant  with  hand  of  clay. 
And  held  a  goblet — '  Drink  this,  and  sJeep. 

Over  thy  grave  the  grass  shall  grow— 
Rosei  too,  the  white  and  the  red— 


The  generations  shall  come  and  go, 
But  thou  shalt  slumber,'  the  spirit  said 

'  Many  a  year  shall  blossom  and  fade. 
Many  a  life  be  given  and  taken. 

Ere  from  thy  sleep  in  the  silent  shade 
Thou,   with  a  thrill  of  new  life,   shalt 
waken. 

The  Giant  smiled.     Still  loud  and  strong 
Sounded  the  sob  of  the  weary  Sea. 

'  My  ears  are  sick  I — may  my  sleep  be  long  ! 
For  ever  and  ever,  if  that  may  be.' 

ir. 
After 

Who  on  the  Giant's  tomb 
Sits  in  the  twihght  gloom. 

With  white  hands  folded  ? 
Her  breath  comes  fresh  and  warm  ; 
Silent  she  waits,  a  form 

Divinely  moulded. 

Maiden  she  is  ;  with  eyes 
That  search  the  dark  still  skies 

She  sits  in  shadow  ; 
Strewn  scented  at  her  feet 
Are  rue  and  lilies  sweet, 

And  flowers  o'  the  meadow. 

And  in  her  wild  black  hair 
Are  wild  weeds  passing  fair, 

Pluck'd  from  dark  places — 
Dumb,  dead,  her  sweet  lips  are. 
And  fix3d  as  a  star 

Her  marble  face  is. 

Under  God's  starless  cope. 
Vestured  in  white  sits  Hope, 

A  musing  maiden. 
Under  a  yew  sits  she. 
Watching  most  silently 

The  gates  of  Eden. 

Afar  away  they  shine  ! 
While  up  those  depths  divine 

Her  eyes  are  turning — 
And  one  by  one  on  high 
The  strange  lamps  of  the  sky 

Are  dimly  burning. 

Such  sounds  as  fill'd  with  care 
The  dark  heart  of  Despair 
Disturb  her  never, — 
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Tho*  close  to  her  white  feet 
That  mighty  Sea  doth  beat. 
Mooning  for  ever. 

She  sees  the  foam-flash  gle.im. 
She  hears,  in  a  half  dream, 

The  mufRe<l  thunder. 
The  salt  dew  fills  her  hair  ; 
Her  thoughts  arc  oiherwherc, 

Watching  in  wonder. 

There  let  her  sit  alone. 
Ev'n  as  a  shape  of  stone 

In  twilif^ht  gleaming ; 
Despair's  pale  monument. 
There  let  her  sit.  content, 

Waiting  and  dreaming. 

Ah  I  which  Mrere  sweetest.  lx»st  ? 
With  dead  Despair  to  rest 

In  sleep  unbroken ; 
Or  with  that  marble  Maid 
To  watch,  to  sit  in  the  shade. 

Waiting  a  token  ? 


THE  MOl'NTAIN  WELU 

HlUtK,  on  the  sultry  mountain's  face, 
Although  the  heat  broods  bright  around. 

The  runlet,  in  a  mossy  place, 

l>ri{Vi,  drop  by  diop,  without  a  sound, 

Into  a  Ixasin  cool  yet  bright. 

I  UU-shuileil  from  the  golden  light 

All  Is  as  still  as  sleep ;  on  high 

The  clouds  tUxit  soft  and  white  as  wool ; 
Fem-ft'ingcil  crags  and  iMuUlers  lie 

Sun-pi»rv'h'd  around  the  dewy  pool ; 
tVneath.  the  mountiiin  pathway  twines, 
AlK>vr.  |KMka  rise  and  sunlight  shines. 

|lo\^  »tiU  it  is  I  nought  moves  or  stirs. 

Afar  l»elow.  the  lake  of  blue, 
With  purple  islands  dark  wiih  firs, 

lilriiuu  nuKKtth  us  glass  and  dim  as  dew : 
Ami  mountaii).  i^lo.  und  woodland  rest 
Within  the  mirrv.u'  of  its  breast. 

All  motionless  on  yonder  stone 

The  white  grounc  crouches  in  the  light ; 
On  high  among  the  crags,  alone. 

Hie  eagle  sheathes  his  piercing  sight, 
Ctutvhlng  the  ix^aW  amid  the  hciit. 
Hli  «)uuU>w  tflack'ning  nt  his  fi^et 


No  living  thing  that  flies  or  creeps 
Comes  near  the  well  this  noontide  hour ; 

The  sunlight  scorches  crags  and  steeps. 
The  heather  shrinks  its  pmple  flower ; 

The  wild  brook  glisters  in  its  bed. 

Silent  and  faded  to  a  thread. 

But  when  the  son  is  in  the  west, 

And  sheds  soft  crimson  o'er  the  place. 
The  grey-hen  creeping  from  her  nest, 

Leaving  her  dull  brown  eggs  a  space. 
Comes  hither,  pausing  on  the  brink 
With  quick  sharp  eyes,  and  stoops  to  drioL 

Or  from  the  stones  the  foumart  slim 
Doth  hither  steal  at  eve  to  cool 

His  bloody  month  ;  or  on  the  brim 
The  bine  hare,  shadow'd  in  the  pool. 

Sits  up  erect,  and  thro'  the  rocks 

Springs,  at  the  coming  of  the  fox. 

How  many  a  strange  and  gentle  thing 
Hath  seen  its  face  reflected  here  ! 

How  oft  at  gloaming  hath  the  spring 
Mirror'd  the  moist  eyes  of  the  deer. 

While  glen  and  corry,  peak  and  height. 

Were  redd'ning  in  the  rosy  bght ! 

Here  stain'd  with  blood  and  foamy-lipt. 
The  stag  of  ten  hath  paused  for  breath. 

His  blood  in  the  sad  pool  hath  dript 
EHirk,  drop  by  drop,  before  his  death. 

While  he  has  watched,  with  looks  of  woe. 

The  hunter  toiling  from  t)elow. 

How  sweet  it  lies  I  how  dark  and  cool  I 
Half  shaded  by  the  crag  on  high, 

A  tiny  place,  a  shallow  pool, 
Yet  with  its  own  dark  depth  of  sky — 

Renewed  for  ever  wlh  no  will 

By  the  soft  trickling  of  the  hUL 

All  thro'  the  dim  and  dewy  night 
It  gathers  coolness  drop  by  drop. 

While  in  the  moon  the  crags  gleam  white, 
And  on  the  silent  mountain  top 

The  evening  star  of  liquid  dew 

Gleams  like  a  diamond  in  the  blue. 

A  never-empty  hand,  a  dim 
Dark  eye  for  dews  of  love  to  fill, 

A  constant  cup  full  to  the  brim, 
Hast  thou,  O  fount  upon  the  hill. 

I  stoop  and  kiss  thy  lips ;  and  so, 

Refresh'd,  I  bless  thee  as  I  go. 


!*■■■< 
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THE  SONG  OF  THE 
S  HEALINGS 

O  WHO  sits  and  sings  the  sad  song  of  the 
Shealing, 
Alone  on  the  hill-side,  alone  in  the  night ! 
Dead  still  through  the  shadows  the  moon- 
light is  stealing, 
The  dew's  on  the  heather,  the  mist  on  the 
height 
She  sitteth  in  silence,  and  singeth  so  slowly ; 
She  milks  the  dark  kine  with  her  fingers 
so  fair. 
White  woe  of  the  lost,  may  her  vigil  be  holy ! 
The  song  of  the  Shealing  is  sad  on  the  air. 

Dark  strewn  on  the  grass  are  the  stones  of 
the  Shealing, 
The  wild  leek  and  nettle  grow  black  over 
aU; 
Here  morning  to  gloaming  the  black  hawk 
is  wheeling. 
And  foumart  and  stoat  suckle  young  in 
the  wall 
It's  lonely  by  daylight,  but  nightly,  ah  1 
nightly, 
She  comes  from  her  cave,  with  her  kine, 
and  sits  there. 
Oh,  hearken  !  she  sings,  and  her  face  gleams 
so  whitely : 
The  song  of  the  Shealing  is  sad  on  the  air. 

O  who  would  not  hark  to  the  song  of  the 
Shealing ! 
I  stand  in  the  shadow,  I  listen  and  sigh  ; 
The  day  comes  again,  happy  voices  are 
pealing, 
The  blue  smoke  curls  up  to  the  sweet 
summer  sky ; 
O  red  in  the  sunset  the  kine  gather  yonder, 
The  maidens  are  milking  with  rosy  feet 
bare ; 
The  sheep-dog  is  barking,— I  hear  it  and 
ponder, — 
The  song  of  the  Shealing  is  sad  on  the  air. 

O  green  was  the  pasture,  and  sweet  was  the 
Shealing, 

»  The  rude  duster  of  huts  in  the  midst  of  the 
distant  pasturage  whither  the  cattle  were  driven 
in  •ummer,  and  where  they  grazed  for  many 
weeks,  attended  by  the  women  and  maidens  of 
the  farm. 


And  kind  were  the  maidens  barefooted 
and  free, 
And  full  of  enchantment  was  Love's  tender 
feeUng 
When  the  moon  rose  so  silently  up  from 
the  sea. 
And  on  the  green  knolls  walked  the  loved 
and  the  lover. 
Wrapt  warm    in  one  plaid,   with    one 
thought  and  one  care : 
I  see  them  !  I  hear  them  !  my  heart's  run- 
ning over, — 
The  song  of  the  Shealing  is  sad  on  the  air. 

O   spirit   of  whiteness,  O  Ghost  of  the 
SheaUng ! 
Sing  on,  and  sing  low  in  the  shade  of  the 
hill; 
The  picture  has  laded  your  voice  was  re- 
vealing, 
The  white  owl  looks  out  through  the 
threshold  so  chill. 
There's  a  star  on  Ben  Rannoch  shines  softly 
above  you, 
It  sparkles  all  night  on  the  dew  in  your 
hair : 
White  Soul  of  the  Silence,  we  hear  you  and 
love  you, — 
The  song  of  the  Shealing  is  sad  on  the  air. 


THE  SECRET  OF  THE  MERE. 

I  BUILT  a  hut  beside  the  Mere, 
A  lowly  hut  of  turf  and  stone  ; 

Therein  I  thought  from  year  to  year 
To  dwell  in  silence  and  alone, 

Watching  the  lights  of  heaven  chase 

The  phantoms  on  the  water's  face. 

The  world  of  men  was  far  away  ; 

There  was  no  sound,  no  speech,  no  cry  ; 
All  desolate  the  dark  Merc  lay 

Under  the  mountains  and  the  sky — 
A  sullen  Mere,  where  sadly  brood 
Dark  shadows  of  the  soUtude. 

'  It  is  an  evil  world,'  I  said ; 

'  There  is  no  hope,  my  doom  is  dark.' 
And  in  despair  of  soul  I  fled 

Where  not  another  eye  might  mark 
My  silent  pain,  my  heart's  distress. 
And  all  my  spirit's  weariness. 
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And  when  I  cune  nnlo  the  Ken. 

Itltifuidglaun'dtlirough  dap  of  gloom. 
The  livjd  monntairu  gather'd  drear 

An  rotuid,  like  stona  upon  ■  lomb  ; 
Around  In  margin  nuled  red 
Tbe  daik  earth  cnin^ted  'neatb  my  Mad. 

I  Mid.  ■  It  li  a  godleu  pbtce— 
Dark,  desolate,  and  cunt,  like  me. 

Hete,  through  all  leasoiu,  ihall  my  ftac 
BAold  its  image  sUently.' 

And  fniai  that  bour  I  Unger'd  (here 

In  proKstatiiHi  and  despair. 

For  naik,  tbe  hills  were  stone  and  sand. 

Not  strewn  with  scented  red  or  green — 
An  empty  as  a  dead  man's  band. 

And  empty  lay  the  Mere  between. 
No  flocki  fed  there,  no  shepherd's  cry 
Awoke  the  echoes  of  the  sky. 


And  beast-like  crept  unto  my  lair ; 
And  many  days  I  crouched  in  shame 

Out  of  [be  sunshine  and  sweet  air. 
I  heard  the  passing  wind  and  rain. 
Like  weaiy  wavei  within  the  brain. 

But  when  1  rose  and  glimnier'd  forth, 
Gbost-wise  across  my  threshold  cold, 

Ttit  clouds  had  lifted  west  and  north. 
And  all  the  peaks  were  touch'd  with  gold. 

I  soiled  in  scorn  ;  for  down  beneath 

Tbe  walen  lay  as  dark  as  death. 

I  laid,  '  Go  by,  O  golden  light  r 
Tbou  canst  not  scatter  darkness  htrt. 

In  two  sad  bosoms  there  is  ntghl. 
In  mine  and  in  the  lonely  Mere  ; 

Light  thou  iby  lamps,  and  go  thy  way.' 

It  went,  and  all  tbe  heavens  grew  grey. 


ht, 


And  when  the  lamps  of  hi 

I  did  not  raise  mine  eyes  lo  see, 

Bat  w»tch'd  the  ghosUy  glimmers  flit 
On  the  black  waters  silently. 

I  hid  my  face  fmm  heaven,  and  kept 

Dark  vigil  when  the  bright  sun  slept 

And  eret  when  the  daylight  grew 
I  nw  with  joy  the  bills  were  high  ; 

From  dawn  to  dark,  the  Lve  day  through. 
Not  Ughihig  as  the  sun  went  by  ; 

Only  Bl  noon  one  finger-ray 

Touch'd  us,  and  then  was  drawn  away- 


I  cried,  '  God  cannot  find  me  now  : 

Done  now  am  I  with  praise  or  pate.' 
Beside  the  Mere,  with  daiken'd  brow, 

I  walk'd  as  desolate  as  Cam. 
I  cried,  '  Not  e*eo  God  could  rear 
Oite  seed  of  love  cr  blessing  bae  t ' 
Twas  Spring  that  day  ;  the  air  was  dull ; 

Above  tbe  heights  white  clouds  were  loITd, 
The  Mere  below  was  blue  as  steel. 

And  all  the  air  was  i-hiTI  and  cold, 
Wheo  suddenly  from  air  and  sky 
I  beard  a  sohtary  cry. 
Ah  me  I  it  was  the  same  sweet  sound 

That  I  had  beard  afar  away  ; 
Sad  echoes  wakcn'd  all  aroond 

Oat  of  tbe  rocks  and  cavans  grey, 
And  looking  upward,  weary-eyed, 
I  Kw  the  gentle  bird  that  cried. 
Upon  a  rock  mt  that  sweet  bird. 

As  he  had  sat  on  pole  or  tree. 
And  while  the  hills  and  waters  heard. 

He  named  his  name  to  Ihem  and  me. 
I  thought,  'God  sends  the  Spring  again. 
But  here  at  least  it  comes  in  vain  I ' 
From  rock  to  rock  1  saw  him  fly. 

Silent  in  flight,  but  loud  at  rest ; 
And  ever  at  his  summer  cry 

gladden'd   and  seem'd 


Some  secret  hand  I  could  not  see 
Was  busy  where  I  dwell  alone  ; 

It  touched  with  lender  tracery. 
Faint  as  a  breath,  the  clifls  of  stoi 

Out  of  the  earth  it  drew  soft  moss; 

And  lichens  shapen  like  the  Cross. 

And  lo  I  at  every  step  I  took 
tiome  faint  Ufa  lived,   sc 

While  loosen'd  torrents  leapt  and  shook 

Their  shining  hair  to  hear  the  bird. 
And  while  clouds  ran  across  the  blue. 
And  sweet  sights  rose,  and  sweet  sound 

I  baled  every  sight  and  sound  ; 

I  baled  most  that  happy  cry. 
I  saw  the  mountains  gloTy.crown'd, 

And  tbe  bright  heavens  drilUng  b^; 
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I  felt  the  earth  beneath  my  tread, 

Now  kindling  quick,  that  late  was  dead  I 

Daily  I  stole  unto  the  Mere, 
And  black  as  ever  was  its  sleep. 

Close  to  its  margin  all  was  drear ; 
I  heard  the  weary  waters  creep. 

I  laugh'd  aloud,  '  Though  all  grow  light, 

We  twain  keep  dark,  in  God's  despite  1 

'  We  will  not  smile  nor  utter  praise  ; 

He  made  us  dark,  and  dark  we  brood. 
Sun-hating,  desolate  of  days. 
We  dwell  apart  in  solitude. 
Let  Him  light  lamps  for  all  the  land ; 
Wt  darken  and  elude  His  hand.' 

Scarce  had  I  spoken  in  such  wise, 
When  as  before  I  heard  the  bird, 

And  lo  I  the  Mere  beneath  mine  eyes 
Was  deeply,  mystically  stirred : 

A  sunbeam  broke  its  gloom  apart, 

And  Heaven  trembled  in  its  heart ; 

There,  clustering  in  that  under-gloom. 
Like  rising  stars  that  open  dim. 

Innumerable,  leaf  and  bloom, 
I  saw  the  water-lilies  swim, 

Still  'neath  the  surface  dark  to  sight, 

But  creeping  upward  to  the  light 

As  countless  as  the  lights  above. 
Stirring  and  glimmering  below, 

They  gather'd ;  and  I  watched  them  move. 
Till  on  the  sur£Eu:e,  white  as  snow. 

One  came,  grew  glad,  and  open'd  up, 

A  pinch  of  gold  in  its  white  cup  I 

Then  suddenly  within  my  breast 
Some  life  of  rapture  open'd  too. 

And  I  forgot  my  bitter  quest, 
Watching  that  glory  as  it  grew ; 

For,  leaf  by  leaf  and  flower  by  flower, 

The  lilies  opened  from  that  hour. 

And  soon  the  gloomy  Mere  was  sown 
With  oilM  leaves  and  stars  of  white ; 

The  trumpet  of  the  wind  was  blown 
Far  overhead,  from  height  to  height. 

And  lo  I  the  Mere,  from  day  to  day. 

Grew  starry  as  the  Milky  Way. 

I  could  not  bear  to  dwell  apart 
With  so  divine  and  bright  a  thing ; 

I  felt  the  dark  depths  of  my  heart 
Were  ttining,  trembling,  wakening*, 


I  watched  the  Mere,  and  saw  it  shine, 
E'en  as  the  eye  of  God  on  mine. 

As  one  that  riseth  in  his  tomb, 
I  rose  and  wept  in  soul's  distress ; 

I  had  not  fear'd  His  wrath  and  gloom  ; 
But  now  I  fear'd  His  loveliness. 

I  craved  for  peace  firom  God,  and  then 

Crept  back  and  made  my  peace  with  men  ! 


MNEMOSYNE;   OR,    THE 
RETROSPECT 

Still  were  the  azure  fields,  thick  strewn 
With  stars,  and  trod  by  luminous  feet ; 

In  the  low  west  the  wan  white  Moon 
Walked  in  her  winding-sheet — 

Holding  her  taper  up,  to  see 

Thy  cold  fair  face,  Mnemosyne. 

And  on  that  face  her  lustre  fell, 
Deepening  the  marble  pallor  there, 

While  by  the  stream,  and  down  the  dell. 
Thy  slow  still  feet  did  fare  ; 

Thy  maiden  thoughts  were  far  from  me, 

Thy  lips  were  dumb,  Mnemosyne. 

I  knew  thee  by  a  simpler  name, 
Meet  for  a  maid  of  English  birth, 

And  though  thy  beauty  put  to  shame 
All  beauty  bom  of  earth. 

Not  till  that  night  could  my  soul  see 

Thy  soul's  dark  depths.  Mnemosyne  I 

At  last  thy  voice  thrilled  soft  and  low— 
'  Oh,  blessed  be  the  silent  night  1 

It  brings  strange  life  of  long  ago 
Back  to  the  soul's  sad  sight — 

It  trances  sense,  and  thought  is  free 

To  tremble  through  eternity. 

'  Oh,  thinkest  thou  this  life  we  live. 
In  this  strange  haunted  planet  nurst. 

So  mystical,  so  fugitive. 
Could  be  the  last  t  ox  first  f 

Nay,  I  rememder/'—Pale  stood  she. 

Fronting  the  west,  Mnemosyne. 

The  moonlight  on  her  cheek  of  snow, 
The  star-dew  on  her  raven  hair. 

Her  eyes  in  one  divine  dark  glow 
On  heaven,  she  waited  there<~ 

'  Nay,  I  rtmember!'  murmured  she. 

The  earthly  maid,  Mnemosyne. 
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And  a%  <ihe  spak^;,  it  s«^emed  I  saw 
iWrfoTf,  mf,,  in  the  mystic  light, 

Ttjat  oM  <jr*ick  woman's-shape  of  awe, 
l-arg-r,  lustroavcycd,  and  white — 

UiT  tAJlight  grxj/iess,  frn'r  to  see. 

With  h'sivcnly  eyes  -Mnemosyne! 

The  haunter  of  (jreen  moonlit  tombs. 
The  read'rr  of  old  midnight  lore, 

llie  glorious  walker  through  Ciod's  gloomf 
Ba/,k'Ux;king  evermore. 

.1  «hook,  and  almost  Ixrnt  the  knee, 

Naming  the  name,  '  Mnemosyne  !'  .  .  . 

'  I  can  renumber  /—all  the  day 
Memory  is  dark,  the  past  is  dead, 

fiut  when  the  sunshine  fades  away, 
And  in  the  void  o'erhead 

Heaven's  eyfrs  flash  open.  I  can  see 

T^at  k/st  life  I '  said  Mnemosyne. 

*  Before  this  mortal  sphere  I  trod, 
I  br'iathed  vjm*;  strange  and  heavenly  air ; 

Ay,  wand'Tcd  'mid  the  glooms  of  God, 
A  living  soul,  up  tlicrc  ! 

The  old  lost  life  comes  back  to  me 

With  starry  gleams  of  memory ! 

'  I  can  remember  f — In  a  trance, 
O  love,  thou  didst  upgazing  stand. 

Nor  turned  from  heav«;n  thy  lustrous  glance, 
Whii«'  soft  I  kissed  thy  hand, 

VVhis[)ering  that  my^-tic  name  to  thee, 

'  Mncmosynoi  Mnemosyne  ! ' 

And  all  the  luminous  eyes  above 
Concentred  one  still  gaze  on  thine. 

When  warm  wild  words  of  earthly  love 
Poured  in  thine  ears  divine. 

Till,  with  thy  soft  lips  kissing  me. 

Thy  soul  saw  mine,  Mnemosyne  I 

A  sense  of  that  forgotten  life 

Blew  on  our  checks  like  living  breath  ; 
Lifted  beyond  the  world's  dark  strife, 

Above  the  gates  of  Death, 
Hand  linked  in  hand,  again  lived  we 
That  starlight  life  of  ecstasy  1 

Go  by,  bright  days  of  golden  blooms  ! 

She  shrinks  and  darkens  in  your  gleam  ; 
Come,  starry  nights  and  mystic  glooms, 

And  deepen  that  sweet  dream  I 
Let  her  remember  ;  let  her  be 
Priestess  of  peace — Mnemosyne  I 


O  child  of  heaven,  the  life  we  lire. 
t      Id  this  strange  haimted  planet  nunt* 
So  mystical,  so  fugitive. 

Is  nor  i:  ».•  last,  or  first ; 
That  lost  life  was,  new  life  shall  be— 
So  keep  thy  name. — '  Mnemosyne  1 ' 


VANITY  FAIR. 

I. 

Here's  a  babble 
In  VanitT  Fair  I 
Here's  a  rabble 

Of  folk  on  the  stare  I 
Here's  a  crying, 
Selling  and  buying. 
Groaning  and  grumbling. 
Pushing  and  stumbling  ! 
Tootle-te-tooi  I 

Rum-ii-tum-tnm ! 
They  blow  the  flute. 

And  they  beat  the  dram. 
And  yonder  in  tows 
Are  the  painted  shows. 
Where  zany  and  cloven 

With  •  Walk  in,  walk  in  I  * 
Stalk  up  and  down. 
While  the  people  griiL 
Hold  me  tighter,  my  pretty  one, 
Weil  cllx>w  our  way  and  see  the  fun. 
In    we    go,    where    they   scramble    ai 

scream — 
What  a  rabble  !  its  like  a  dream  I 

Trip  it  merrily, 

Pretty  one, 
On  we  stray  cheerily 

Full  of  the  fun  : 
Punch  and  Judy ; 

Fiddleslring  ; 
Acrobats  moody 

Making  a  ring ; 
Clowns  cutting  i^pt^rs 

At  every  show  ; 
Bucolic  gapers 
Grinning  below ; 
Quiet  conjurers  quick  and  sly 
Making  the  public  halfpence  fly  ; 
Quacks  with  boluses,  nostrums,  and  pills 
Vending  cures  for  the  flesh  and  its  ills  ; 
Every  one  bawling — (O  the  din  1) 
Every  voice  calling — •  Walk  in,  walk  Iq,* 


VANITY  FAIR. 


•Slop   lit   tkie/r — how   ihcy    carry    the 

How  the  crowd  eddies  in  and  oul  1 
Loan  and  Ihin  with  quivering  lip 
The  rascal  writhes  in  his  caplgr's  grip; 


with  a  hun 
J  groans  round  bim  and  longs  v. 


Helo 
TTkit 


AH  together, 

Christian  and  Jew. 
Birds  of  fine  feather. 

And  ragged  loo. 
Dukes  and  carls, 
And  liallct  gitls. 
I'hilosophers. 

The  poor  fiom  the  city, 

The  wild  sea-rover, 
The  beggar  wittr 
Half-seas  over, 
The  gipsy  pretty 

Red  li-om  a  romp  in  the  clorer. 
Right  foot,  left  foot,  we  trip  It  and  toe  it, 
You  the  pretty  girl.  I  your  poet. 
Rubbing  sleeves  with  great  and  small. 
Jostling  along  through  the  bean  of  them 
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re  fields  and  Ihe  sky  and  the 
sounds  ihcic  are  the  birds  and 
green 


And  the  water  that  throbs 

woodbnd  nesl. 
Like  ihe  bean  that  is  beadr 

your  breast. 


.  .  .  Breathless,  flushing. 
Faint  with  the  crashing. 

Here  we  are- 
Night  is  coming. 
Droning  and  humming 

Sounds  Vanity  Fair  afar  ; 
And  its  light,  as  the  nighl 
Cometh  down,  is  cast  bright 
On  ibe  sky  far  away  ... 

How  strange  feels  Ibis  stillness  t 
Grey  and  more  grey 

Comes  the  night  with  its  chillness. 
aari.  where  arc  we  ?    Outside  the  Fair, 
Wilh  the  great  black  earth  and  Ihe  sky  and 

All  alone— Hold  me  tighter  1    The  noise  of 


Our   hearts   are   leaping, 


The  trade's  to  merry,  Ibe  mirth  so  bu^, 
We  squeeie  along  and  we  gnsp  for  air. 
In  Ihe  hurry  and  flurry  of  Vanity  Fair. 

Trimmest  and  neatcsl. 

Why  Ibis  alarm? 
Why  are  you  sighing, 
Flullering  and  crying, 

And  gripping  my  arm  ? 
■Come  away  I  come  away  I 

Tis  so  sad  I  'Tis  so  loud  t 
My  soul  siivoons  away. 

To  look  al  the  crowd  I 

0  bark  how  ihey  cry — 

1  am  sick,  lei  OS  fly  I' 
O   Uari.  SH-eet  blending  of  fire  and  of 


Was  dreadful  within,   but  more  dreadful 

without 
Seems  the  ^Icnce.     O  God  I  see  the  pole 

And  the  hills  black  as  ink  in  the  shade,  and 

r  the  stars  fii'd  on  ours  from  the  icnlbla 


What  is  this  looming 

AgaJDSl  the  light. 
Silent  and  glooming 

In  tbe  chilly  night? 
And  what  are  these  clinging. 


nally,  s 


inging 


When  the  wind  doth  blow? 
Three  black  figures  against  the  light. 
Their    faces  while    and   their  legs   itrapl 

tight, 
Having  a  swing  in  the  wind  lliis  night  1 
O  hold  me  faster,  who  is  she 
That  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  cross-sha|Kd 


Cowl'd,  barefooted,  with  hooded  face, 
What  doth  she  in  the  ghostly  place? 
Come  along,  come  along,  oul  of  Vanity     Silenl  she  Hands,  a  sad  beholder  1 
Fair.  I  Stop,  lei  me  touch  her  on  the  shoulder. 
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The  moon  shines  cold 

See,  the  poor  wounded  feet  1 

On  the  silent  place — 

See,  the  poor  pleading  hands  1 

O  God,  I  behold 

Is  it  she?    Kneel  and  pray !  O  my  child. 

The  dear  dead  face  1 

have  no  care. 

She  turns  unto  me 

She  is  near— Hath  she  fled?  Did  we  dream  ? 

Calm  and  white, 

Was  she  there  ? 

Her  eyes  thrill  through  me 

Ah,  cold  is  the  night,  and  the  earth  lieth  bare. 

With  piteous  light 

And,  distant  and  deep,  a  dull  sound  fiUs  the 

How  cold  yet  how  sweet 

air— 

In  the  night-wind  she  stands  1 

The  wash  of  the  waters  of  Vanity  Fair. 
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8vo,  illustrated  boards,  28. ;  crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  38.  6d. 

A  Fight  with  Fortuna.  Post  8vo 
illostratsd  boards  28. 
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Edidon.  CmwD  Bn,  clolh  ejctra,  fl& 
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Paul  Foatar'a  Daufhtar.  PoM  SfO^ 
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Fifteen  DecUive  Bi 
Ponralti,  it.  80. 
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tafUwWortd.- 


Omlksh&nk  (Qeorge) : 

Tha  Oomlo  AlmanaoH.  Complete  fat 
Two  Siaiu  I  The  Piasr  fna  iBu 
to  iftui  tlie  SiMiD  irom  iSu  to 
IVU.  A  GalhBnns  of  the  Bin 
HomoaofTucuuT,  Hood,  Mat. 
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Ths  LlfaorOaorgBCrurkihonli.    E 

Cbaiper  EililioD.  SDlaiged,  wilh  hi 
diuoiuiJ  PUlei,  ud  a  very  caiefnll 
compiled  BibliQgnpliy.  CtownSn 
dotb  eitn,  7l.  &. 
loblnion  Cruaoo.  A  beauliful  r 
pioduclionol  Mijor'i  EditioD.wit 


S!  M. '  A  iew  Large-'P. 
India  prooisol  the  lllu>! 


■  cople. 


Cuseane.— Hatidbook  of  Her"- 

'edlgreu  ud  *  DeclpberLag  A^^t 


Cyples Hearts  of   Gold:    A 

Novel.     BiWillumCiples.    Crown 

Bto,  cloUi  eiua.  it.  Bd. 
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Davlee  (On.  N.  E,),  Works  by; 
One   THouagnd    Medlsal    Maxims. 

CiDOD^vo,  li.;  doih.li.Sd. 
Numi^   HInU:  A  Molhor's  Cuids. 
CiownSvo,  li.:  cJatta,li.ed. 


Jd*  to  Long  Lire.    ' 
cloUilimp3>  ed. 


Davlet'    (Sir  John)  Complete 

ColleclBd  and  QoltBd,  with  Uemoriil- 
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De  Mine A  Cattle  In  Spain. 

A  Novel.    Bt  Uiih  Db  Uilu.  Witb 

a   FroolUpioM       '" •—    -■"*'• 

■itra.  3a.  & 


Cmwn   tni,   oMh 


Derwent  (Leith),  Novels  by; 

Our  Lady  ol  Taara.     Cr.  am,  dotb 

eitTa,)«.ea.l  pMltllo,  iUlUtbdl.,2i. 
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CouDlriei.  Selected  god  Edited  by 
Ta.ouontT*iLO«.  Cfowo  8vo.  dolt 
gill  and  nill  edgiis,  7l.  flfl. 

Gordon  CurninineiC.F.},Works 
by: 
In  Iho  Habrlde*,  Wflb  Auiolrpe  Fic- 
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Qreoki  and  Romans,  The  Life 

of  tha,  DeBcribed  from  Anliqae  Mono- 
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Greenwood  (Jamea).  Works  by: 
Tbg  Wild*  of  London.     Ciowd  Bvo, 

olotb  eiir^  3a  6d 
LowLire  DAapa:    Ad  Account  of  lbs 

Siranni  Fub  to  ba  Found  ThorB. 

CioKD  avo,  clotb  aitn,  Si.  Sd. 


Quyot.— The  Earth  and  Man  ; 

or,  Phvaical  Ccopaphy  in  its  reialioD 
to   Ibe    Hialorj   o)     M:inknid,       Bj 


Hair    (The):    Ha  Treatraent   in 
Traoalited  froni  ihe'Cerman  of  Dc.ji 


Hake  (Dr.  Thomas   Qordon), 


'iSorh'''.ua**S."°"'''" 


t  Play.   CrowD  Bto,  clolb 


Halllday.— Everyday  Papers. 

Bt    AHDSaw    HA1.I.I1M*.     Foil   SvD, 
_ilhiitniiBdJioafdM»._         

Handwrltrng,  The  Philosophy 


Hanky-panky:  A  Collection  of 
Very  KasyTrickt.Verj  DifBcult  Tritlia, 
While  Magic,  sieiKbl  of  Hand,  «e. 
Edited  br  W  H  CaauEi.  Witb  itu 
llliwa    Cimmavo,  oloih  e.tta,U.  Bd. 

Hardy    (Lady   DufTua).  —  Paul 

Wyntar'a   BaeHfloa:    A  Slnrj.     By 
Lndr  UuFFuaHnHcv,  Post  9vo,  illust. 


Hardy  (Thomas).— Under  tha 

A™c«"o?  "Fafirom  So*Maddliig 


Hawela  (Mrs.  H.  R.),  Works  by : 
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A  Golden 

Demy  Svo. 
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Horn  a.— Orion  :  An  Epic  Poem, 
ID  Tbrn  BookL    By  Richaid  He*. 

p'oniiil  fiom  ■  Medalliou"  by  Suu- 
ums.      Tai.ib   Bdilion,  cidwd   ivo. 


%'h^ 


Hugo.  —  The    Hunchback    of 

Notre    D«m«.      By    Vicioii    Hugo. 
Pmi  8vo.  i)lu5itaied  boarda.  JM. 


Tho  Lsudsn  Casket. 


Ingelow. — Fated  to  be  Free:  A 

Wovol.  By  JUH  l»oitu>«.  Cfown 
Sva.  clolb  «ui,  tl.  «a.i  PHI  Bra, 
IHmlrafd  hinrda,  jl. 


Irish  Wit  and  Humoup,  Songa 

of.  Coil«led  and  Edilod  by  A.  Pl«CI- 
v«uGaA>».  Panteio.  cl.  riinp.li  Sd. 
Irving  (Washingtonj.Worka  by: 


Tb»  &u>an  er  Connauiht 


a  Field*.    Claim  Ivo, 

k6b7^ 
n.   Poti  Dto, 

Lord      TannyBon:     A   Blofraphlcil 
Skalcb.    Crawa  gTD.cIoIb  Eitra.  tl. 

Jennings     (Hai>gr-ave).  —  The 

piBO  Plalel  ud  upHMlds  oi  JOD  lllui' 
tralionn     A  N««  fidlUoa,crowO«vo, 

clDilie<tr».7f.8a. . 

Jefpold  (Tom),  Works  by  ; 
Tiia  Qardsn  that   Paid   tha    Rsflt> 
By  Toy   JmB.DLD.     Fcap  Sto.  [line 
UueA  covei.  It. :  clolh  iW.  U  81. 

Bb"tFlo«ws,    "fly'T™!;    «Dd  ™«« 
]si.aoLO   [lla!t.Pn5ravo,c].lp..Jl«, 

»e  Glow,  and  How  »e  Cook  Tbem. 
Bj  Tom  Jbubold.    Poll  Bvo,  elolli 

Jesse.— Scenes    and    Oocupa- 

tlonaofaCountry  Lift.  By  EnwHH 


Jones  (Wm.,  F.S.A.),  Works  by: 


WilhuEfshed  PronTlspiscc Crawa 
Svo  Gloth  eitn.  Tl.  SI. 
Crowna  and  Connatloni :  A  HMtmcf 
of  Regalia  In  all  Tliuei  ind  C«ii- 

tiii^ani.    Ct.  «To,dotb<i>(n,ISIL 

Jonaon'a  (Ben)   Works,    with 

MiNOKAU.    Tht«  VoJi.,   crown   ?io, 
clQih  ciita.  IBi.  1  Of  «eparatel  y,  fli.  e»cli. 

Josephus.TheCompleteWopka 

ll«"'iind  "Ths  Wariorrh"].*.." 
■nd  Mapi,  (letb'uua,  «Ul,  111 
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Kavanagh.-  The  Pearl  Foun- 
tain, and  other  Fairy  Stories.  By 
Bridget  and  Julia  Kavahaoh.  With 
ThirtT  liliistratioDsbjr  J.  Motk  Smith. 
Small  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  68. 


Kempt.— Penoil    and   Palette: 

CluptertOD  Art  and  Artists.  By  Robbkt 
KxiiPT.    Post  8to,  cloth  limp,  2l  6d. 

t^gsley  (Henry),  Novels  by: 

Each  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ss.  6d.; 
or  post  8to,  illustrated  boards,  2l. 

Oakshott  Castle,  j  Number 8»vent—n 

Knight.— The  Patient's  Vade 
Meoum:  How  to  get  most  Benefit 
from  Medical  Advice.  Br  William 
Kmiobt,  M.RX.S,,  and  Bdwakd 
Khioht,  L.R.C.P.  Crown  Svo^  If.; 
cloth,  li.  60. 

Lamb  (Charles): 

Mary  and  Charla«  Lamb:  Their 
Poems.  Letters,  and  Remains.  With 
Reminiscences  and  Notes  by  W. 
Cakxw  Hajsutt.  With  Havoock's 
Portrait  of  the  Bssajist,  Pacaimilss 
of  the  Tttl»-pa>(es  of  the  rare  First 
Bditions  of  Lamb's  and  Coleridge's 
Works,  and  nnmeroos  Ulnstrationt. 
Crown  8to,  cloth  extra,  lOi.  fl. 

Lamb's  Complete  Worfca,  in  Prosa 
and  Verse,  reprinted  from  the  Ori- 
ginal Editions,  with  many  Pieces 
hitherto  unpublished.  EUiited,  with 
Notes  and  lutrodoction,  by  R.  H. 
Shkphkrd.  With  Two  Portraits  and 
Facsimile  of  Page  of  the  "  Basay  on 
Roast  Pic.**  Ct.Oto,  cloth  extra,  71. 6d. 

The  Eaaays  of  Ella.  Complete  Edi- 
tion.    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra.  Si. 

Poetry  for  Children,  and  Prinoa 
Qorua.  By  Charlbb  Lamb.  Caro* 
folly  reprinted  from  nniqas  c<q>ies. 
Small  8vo,  cloth  extra,  fit. 

Little  Esaaye :  Sketches  and  Charac- 
ters. By  Cbablss  Lamb.  Selected 
from  bis  Letters  by  Paacr  Fitx- 
OBHALD.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  Si.  6d. 

Lane's  Arabian  Nights,  &o.: 
The  Thousand   and  Ona   NIghta: 
commooly  called,  in  England,  **  Tbb 

ASABUN         NiOHTS'         BBTERTAIN- 

MBHTS."  A  New  Translation  fit>m 
the  Arabic,  with  oopioos  Notes,  by 
Edward  William  Lams.  Ulusfrated 
by  many  hundred  KiuTavings  on 
Wood,  from  Original  Dedcns  by 
Wm.  Harvst.  a  New  Edition,  frt>m 
aCopv  annotated  by  the  Translator, 
edited  by  his  Nephew,  Edward 
Stanlby  Pools,  with  a  Preface  by 
Stamlxy  Lars- Pools.  Three  Vols., 
ilemy  Ito,  doth  extra,  71.  M.  each. 


Lanr's  Arabian  Nights,  continued — 

Arabian  Society  in  the  Middle  Agee: 
Studies  from  "The  Thousand  and 
One  Nights."  By  Edward  William 
Lamb,  Author  of  "The  Kfodem 
Egyptians,"  &c.  Edited  by  Stanlbt 
Lamb-Poolb.  Cr.8YO,clotn  extra.  Si. 

Lares  and   Penates;   or,  The 

Background  of   Life.    By  Plorbngb 
Caddt.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  S^ 

Larwood  (Jacob),  Works  by : 

The  Story  of  the  London  Parke. 
With  Illustrations.  Crown  f  vo,  cloth 
extra,  Se.  6d. 

Cierloal  Aneodotee.  Poet  8vo,  deth 
limp.  2i.  ed. 

Forenelo  Aneodotee  Poet  8vo,  doth 
limp.  2i  60. 

Theatrloal  Aneodotee.  Post  8vo,  doth 
limp,Sfc6d. 

Leigh  (Henry  8.),  Works  by : 

Carole  of  Cookayne.  With  oamerens 
Illustrations.  Post  6vo,  doth  limp, 
2i.Sl. 

JouJt  d'EeprlL  Collected  and  Edited 
by  Hrmrt  S.  Lbiob.  Post  8to,  doth 
lkDp,SLid. 

Ufa  In  London ;  or,  The  History 
of  Jerry  Hawthorn  and  Corintblan 
Tom.  With  the  whole  of  Croix- 
bha]«b*8  IUusfratk>ns,  in  Coloars,  after 
the  Oricinals.  Crown  8vo,  deth  extra, 
7i.  60. 

Linton  (E.  Lynn),  Works  by  : 

Post  8vo,  doth  limp,  2l.  60.  each. 
WItoh  Storlee. 

The  True  Story  of  Joehua  Oavideon. 
Oureelvee:  Essays  on  Women. 

Crown  8to,  doth  extra.  Si  60.  each ;  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2i.  each. 
Patricia  Kembail. 
The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundse. 
The  World  Well  LoeL 
Under  whioh  Lord  P 
With  a  Silken  Thread. 
The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 
"  My  Love  I " 
lone. 

Looks  and  Keys. — On  the  De^ 

▼elopment  and  Distribution  of  Primi- 
tive Locks  and  Keys.  By  Lieut.-Gen. 
Pitt- Rivers,  F.R.S.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Demy  4to,  half  Roz* 
I       burghe,  16i. 
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Longfellow : 

LenglM  low's  Comptate  ProM  WoHis. 
iKlndinc  **  Outre  Mer."  "  Hjper- 
Ion,'*  ••  KATmoMb,"  **  Th«  Poet*  and 
Pioatry  of  Barop*,'*  and  "  Driftwood." 
Wkb  Portrait  asd  IllnatratkRU  bj 
VaunmNB  Bkomlst.  Qtowq  8yo, 
cloth  extra,  7s.  0d. 

LoTMfftellow'a  Pootlcai  Works.  Care- 
foflv  Raprioted  from  the  Origioal 
BdrtioDS.  With  Bomeroiis  flna  nioa- 
tratioDS  m  8t«el  and  Wood.  Crown 
8to,  cloth  artra,  Tl.  M. 

Long  Ufe,  Aids  to:  A  Medical. 
Diatotie,  and  Genera]  Goide  in 
Health  and  Diaeaae.  By  N.  B. 
DATxms,  L.iLC.P.  Crown  fro,  2i; 
cloth  limp,  Sl  6d. {Shortly, 

Luoy.— Oldeon  Fleyce:  A  Novel. 

By  Hbukt  W.  Loot.  Crown  8to, 
cLeatra.ai.  1.;  poatfve,illaat  bds.,2a. 

Lualad     (The)    of    Camoene. 

Tranalated  into  Bneliab  Spanaehaa 
VerM  by  Robkkt  rFsBMcn  Dvrr. 
Demy  tro^  with  Fourteen  fall-page 
Platea,  cloth  boards,  Iflli. 

MoCarthy  (Justin.  M.P.),Works 
by: 

A  Hletopy  of  Our  Own  Tlmee,  from 
the  Accesalon  of  Queen  Victoria  to 
the  General  Blectloo  of  i96o.  Four 
Vola.  demy  8to,  cloth  extra,  12s. 
each.— Also  a  Pofulab  Boition.  in 
Four  Vols  cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  6S  each. 

A  Short  HIetory  of  Our  Own  TImea. 
One  Vel.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

History  of  the  Four  Ooorges.  Pour 
Vols,  demy  8to,  cloth  extra,  ISs. 
each.  (Vol.  I.  in  th*  pnu. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ss.  6d.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illnstrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

•ear  Lady  DIedaln. 

The  Waterdaie  Neighbours. 

My  Eneray's  Daughter. 

A  Fair  Saxon. 

LInlsy  Rochford 

Miss  Misanthrope. 

Donna  Quixots. 

The  Comst  of  a  8— on. 

Maid  of  Athsns.  With  za  Illuitra- 
tions  by  F.  Baxnaxo.  Csown  8vo. 
cloth  extra,  Ss.  6d.    

i^Carthy    (Justin    H.,    M.P.). 

Works  by: 

Serapion,  and  other  Poems.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  sztra,  6S. 

An  Outllnsof  the  HIetory  of  Ireland, 
from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Pre- 
sent Day.    Cr.  8to,  Is.  ;  cloth.  Is  6d. 

England  under  Gladstone.  Crown 
8vo.  oleth  extra,  ts. 


ManDonaid    (Qeorge,     LL.D.), 

Works  by : 

The  Princess  and  Curdle.  With  xi 
lilnstrationsby  Iauks  A1.LXN.  Small 
crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Guttapercha  Willie,  the  Working 
Geu:as.  With  9  Illustrations  by 
AxTHUK  HuoHKS.  Square  8ve,  clots 
extra,  8s.  6d. 

Paul  Faber.  SurMoiir  With  s  Fron- 
tispiece by  J.  B.  MiLLAis.  Crown 
•vo,  cloth  extra,  8s  Id.;  post  8ts^ 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Thomas  WIngfbId,  Curate.  With  s 
Frontisplsce  bT  C.  ].  Staniland. 
Crown  tvo,  doto  extra,  8s.  6d. ;  post 
•to,  illnstrated  boards,  8s. 

Maodonell. — Quaker  Cousins: 

A  NoTel.  Bj  Asm  as  MacoonxlXm 
Crown  8vo,  efotb  extra,  8s.  6d. ;  post 
Ito,  Ulostrated  boards,  2s. 

Maogregor.  —  Pastimes    and 

Players.  Notas  on  Popular  Games. 
By  Robert  Macorboob.  Post  Svo, 
cloth  limp,  2s.  81. 

Macllse  Portrait-Gallery  (The) 

of  IHuetrloua  Literary  Charaoters; 
with  Memotra— Biosrapbical,  Critical, 
BibliographicaL  aao  Auecdotal — illns- 
trativ*  of  the  LMeramre  of  the  former 
half  of  the  Praeeot  Century.  By 
WrtxjAn  BATsa,  B.A.  With  Ia  Por- 
traits printed  oa  ao  India  Tint.  Crown 
8to,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Maoquold  (Mrs.),  Works  by: 

In  the  Ardennee.  With  50  fine  lUns- 
trations  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid. 
Square  8ve,  eleth  extra.  lOs.  6a. 

Pictures  and  Lsgende  fhom  Nor- 
mandy and  Srlttany.  With  nomer- 
ous  Illustrations  by  Thomas  R« 
Macouoid.  Square  8to.  cloth  gilt. 
lOi.  id. 

Through  Normandy.  WithgoIUos- 
trations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid.  Square 
8to,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6(L 

Through  Brittany.  With  nnmsrons 
Ulostrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid. 
Square  8to,  cloth  extra.  7S.  Od. 

About  Yorkahire  With  67  Illnatrs- 
tions  by  T.  R.  Macquoid,  BngraTed 
by  SwAiM.  Square  8to,  cloth  extra, 
l()s  Cd. 

The  Evil  Eye,  and  other  Stories. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ss.  8A. ;  post 
8vo,  illBStrated  boards,  2s. 

|.oat  Rose,  and  other  Stories.  Crown 
8vo,  clotD  extra,  8s.  6d. ;  post  Sve, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 


BOOKS  POBLtSHBD  BT 


«<:uT,LL.D.    Cro< 

_  ciMD  >im.  k. 

Magloian'B  Own  Book  (Tha): 
Pertnn'inrn  mth  Cun  uJ  aalli, 
Etin,  ILiti.  HinriVrichicfi.  Ac    All 


Sicrat  Wrillai;  TnlnrDiiof  PRforta- 
Ini    AdIbwIi,   Ac      Wjib    Colosred 

Cio»ii  J.O,  elolb  «.(«,  te  KL 


MKllook  (W.  H.).  Wopka  by : 

ThaNaw  Rapubtle;  «.CaJlDn.Fi1lb 
«nd  I'tiiloKtiA*  ininEDfflLjhCotiDtrr 
lIsuM.  l<«|gto,c!aihlimp.li.U.: 
C  brap  Ed  Ition.  illDilnln]  boanjs,  te. 

Th*  New  Paul  tMdVIMInlBior,  pDii- 
liiiwn  on  ID  ItlanJ.  iPMIBTri,  cloth 
limp,  b  M. 

Poama.    Small  410^  booDd  in  partly 

l(  Uh  ironh  Living  r     Cmra  tro, 


Mallopy's  (Sir  Thomas)  Mort 

d'Arthur:  Tbc  5tori»ol  Kioi  Anbu 
■BdoitlwKDliibtiofthaRDiui&Tabla. 
Kcliir.l  by  B.  MoHTGoiiiiUM  lURUiia. 


Marlowe's    Worki.      Including 

Mari^at  (Florence),  Novele  by: 

put!  Bvii.  iilgMninJ  boanli^  B. 
U-rlttan  In  Fir*. 


Mark  Twain,  Works  by: 

Tha  Cholca  Work*  of  Itmi*  Twain. 
HeviKd  ADd  Corrrctrd  throartiaiiE  bv 
ibaADthm.    Wiib  Lite, Portnh, ud 


nled  tnnla.  M. 


Tha  PrliM*  and  tha  Paup 


Enrape  and  tba  Holy  Land.  Wiib 
131  lllailrationt  Crown  tre,  eloA 
eitn.li.  ed.  Criu  Editioii  (nDdaT 
tba  title  ef"  Mau  Twain' ■  Fluid  u 
Tair").  pott  tTo,  UlsH.  bo>iili.B. 

(ioai.  CrawiiBvo.cla«b  sTtn.Ti.M.; 
Poll  ivtt,  il]a&ITfll«d  boATdi.  te 
Tha  Stolen   Whlla    Elephant,   fta. 
CiDwn  s<a.cli»ta  ultra,  k.;  podSra, 

Lifao 


tha  MiaalealppL    Witt. 

nal  [llr -^ - 


JOD  Oripnal  lllailralkiQ 

Ito,  clolta  aitn.  Tl.  So. 
Tha    Mventupea    of    I 

Eto,  eloOi  utn.  Tl.  Sd.  [fnflitn*r. 
Mass  Inge  p's  Play  a  Frotn  iha 
Ten  of  WiujiH  GimiD.  Edited 
br  Col.  CuKNiRCiuu.      Crown  gro. 


Mayhew.^t-ondon  Chapacters 

and  tha  Humonua  SMa  of  Lonoon 
LIM.       By     KlKai     U*Y1HW.      Witb' 


Mayfalr  Library,  Tha: 
foil  Sto.  doih  limp,  ti.  M.  p«r  VMima. 
A  Journey  Round   My  Room.      Bt 
Xatih   □■   iliDtaa.      Tmulaicd 

laRapOay  Lvrtn.     Ediiad  hj  W. 
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Maypais  Libkast,  e6tihmtie4  ■ 

Qastronomy  as  a  Fln«  Art.  By 
Briixat-Savakin. 

The  Sp6«oh««  of  Chw*l««  DIekene. 

Literary  Frivolltiee.  Fanoiea,  Folile*, 
and  Frolics.    By  w.  T.  Dobson. 

Poetloal  ingenultlae  and  Eocentrlcl* 
tiee.  Sdlected  and  Edited  by  W.  T. 
Dobson. 
Ths  Cupboard  Papers.  By  Fnc-Bsc 
Original  Plays  by  W.  S.  Gilbbrt. 
First  Ssribs.  Containing:  The 
Wicked  World  —  Pvgmalion  and 
Galatea— Charity  —  Tbe  Princess— 
The  Palace  of  Truth— Trial  by  Jury. 

Original  Plays  by  W.  S.  Gilbkbt. 
Sbcond  Sbribs.  Containing :  Broken 
Hearts  —  Ennaged  —  Sweethearts — 
Gretcben— Dani  Dmce— Tom  Cobb 
— H.M.S.  Pinafore  — The  Sorcerer 
—The  Pirates  of  Penzance. 

Songs  of  Irish  Wit  and  Humour. 
oSlected  and  Edited  by  A.  Pbrcbv  ax. 
Gratbs. 

Animals  and  their  Maaters.  By  Sir 
Abthur  Helps, 

Social  Prsssure.    By  Sir  A.  Hblps. 

Curlosltlss  of  Critlolsm.  By  Hbnrt 

J.  jBNNIMOa 

The  Autooratof  ths  Brsakflsst-Tabls. 
By  Oli^r  Wbndbll  Holmbs.  II- 
Instiated  by  J.  Gordon  Thomson. 

Pencil  and  Paletta.  By  Robbrt 
Kbmpt. 

Little  Easays :  Sketches  and  Charac- 
ters. By  Cmas.  Lamb.  Selected  from 
his  Letters  by  Psrct  Fitsobrald. 

dsrloal  Ansodotss.  By  >acob  Lab- 
wood. 

Foransle  Anaodotss:  or,  Homonr  snd 
Curiosities  of  the  Law  and  Men  of 
Law.    By  Jacob  Larwood. 

ThsatHoal  Anaodotss.  By  Jacob 
Larwood. 

Carols  of  Cookaynsu    By  Hbnbt  S. 

Lbioh. 
Jsux  d'Esprlt.   Edited  by  Hbnbt  S. 
Lbioh. 

True  History  of  Joshua  Davidson. 
By  E.  Lynn  Lintoh. 

WItoh  Stories.    By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 

Oursslvss:  Essays  on  Women.  By 
E.  Lynn  Linton. 

Pastlmss  and  Players.  By.RoBBBT 
Macorboob. 

Tha  Naw  Paul  and  Virginia.  By 
W.  H.  Mallocb. 

Tha  Naw  Ropublto.   By  W.  H.  Mal^ 


ByHXROLMOVPS" 


^n'HfinuUf, 


Matvaib  Libbabt,  conHmued-' 

Psgaaua  Rs-Saddled.  Bv  H.  Chol- 
mondblby-Pbnnell.  Illustrated  by 
Gborob  Du  Mauribr. 

Muses  of  Mayfalr.  Edited  by  H. 
Cmolmondblby-Pbnnbll. 

Thoreau:   His  Life  and  Aims.     By 

H.  A.  Paob. 
Punlana.  By  tne  Hon.  Hugh  Rowley. 
More  Punlana.    By  the  Hon.  Hugh 

ROWLBY. 

The  Philosophy  of  Handwriting.  By 
Don  Felix  db  Salamanca. 

By  Stream  and  Sea.  By  William 
Senior. 

Old  Stories  Re-told.  By  Waltbb 
Thornburt. 

Leaves  fhom  a  Naturailet's  Note- 
Book.    By  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson, 

Medlolne,  Family.— One  Thou- 
sand Kfedical  Maxims  and  Satfpcal 
Hints,  for  Infancy,  Adult  Life,  Middle 
Age,  and  Old  Aga  By  N.  E.  Datibs, 
L.R  C. P.  Lond .   Cr.  8vo,  Is. ;  cL,  Is.  8d. 

Merry  Circle  (The) :  A  Book  of 
New  Intellectual  Gamssand  Amuse- 
ments. Bt  Claba  Bbllbw.  With 
nomerons  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  4i.  6d. 

Mexloan    Mustang     (On     a). 

Through  Texas,  from  the  Golf  to  the 
Rio  Grande.  A  New  Book  of  Ameri- 
can Humour.  By  Alex.  B.  Sweet  and 
J.  Armoy  Knox.  Editors  oi  *'  Texas 
Siftings.'*  400  Illusts.  Cr.  8to,  cloth 
extra,  7b.  6d. 

MIddlemass  (Jean),  Novels  by: 

Touoh  and  Qo.     Crown   8vo,  cloth 

extra, 8s.6d.;  postSvo,  lllsst.  bds..  2i. 

Mr.  Dorllllon.  Post 8vo, Ulnst.  bds., 2b. 

Miller.  — Physiology   for   the 

Yountf:  or.  The  House  of  Life:  Hu- 
man physiology,  with  its  application 
to  ths  Preservation  of  Health.  For 
use  in  Classes  and  Popular  Reading. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  By  Mrs. 
F.  Fbnwick  Millbb.  Small  8to,  cloth 
limp,  U.  ed. 

Milton  (J.  L.),  Works  by: 
The  Hygiene  of  the  Skin,  A  Concise 
Set  of  Rulss  for  the  Management  of 
the  Skin;  with  Directions  for  Diet, 
Wines.  Soaps.  Baths,  Ac  Small  8vo, 
It. ;  cloth  extra.  U.  6d. 

The  Bath  In  Diseases  of  ths  Skin. 
Small  8vo,  U. ;  cloth  extra,  U.  6d. 

Ths  Laws  of  LIfs,  and  thsir  Relation 
to  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  Smsll  8vo, 
Is. ;  cleth  eitra, !«.  Qd. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


MoncrlefT  —  The  Abdication ; 

or,  Time  Tiiet  All.  An  Historical 
Drama.  By  W.  D.  Scott* Moncrikff. 
With  Seren  Etchings  by  John  Pxttxb, 
R.A^  W.  Q.  Orciiakd»on,  R.A.,  J. 
MacWhirtbr,  A.R.A.,  Colim  Humtbr, 
R.  MACBSTH.and  Tom  Graham.  Larg« 
4to,  bonnd  in  bockram^  Hi. 

Murray  (D.  Christie),  Novels 

by.  Crown  Svo^cloth  extra,  W.  6d.  each ; 
post  8to,  illustrated  boards,  Sl  each. 

A  Life's  Atonemant. 

A  Model  Father, 

Joeeph'e  Coat. 

Coale  of  Fire. 

By  the  Gate  of  th«  Sea. 

Crown  8to,  cloth  extra,  Si.  U.  etfih. 

Val  StranM:  A  Story  of  the  Primrote 
Way. 

Hearte. 

The  Way  of  the  World. 

North  Italian  Folk.  By  Mrs. 
CoMYNs  Carr.  lUust.  by  Randolph 
Caldscott.  Square  8vo,  doth  eztia. 
78.  6d. 

Number  Nip  (Stories  about), 

the  Spirit  of  toe  Giant  Mountains. 
Retold  for  Children  b^  Waltbr 
Grahams.  With  Illustrations  by  J. 
MoYR  Smith.  Post  Svo,  cloth  extra, 
U. 

Nursery     Hints:    A   Mother's 

Guide  in  Health  and  Disease.  By  N. 
E.  Davibs,  L.R.C.P.  Crown  8vo,  Is. ; 
doth,  Is.  6d.  

Oliphant.  ~.  Whlteladles :    A 

Novel.  With  Illustrations  by  Arthur 
Hopkins  and  Henry  Woooa  Crown 
8yo,  cloth  extra,  8s.  M.;  post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

O'Connor.— Lord  Beaconsfleld 

A  Biography.  By  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P, 
Sixth  Edition,  with  a  New  Preface, 
bringing  the  book  down  to  the  Death 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  Crown  8vo, 
doth  extra,  78.  8d. 

O'Reilly.— Phoebe's  Fortunes : 

A  Novel.  With  Illustrations  by  Hbnry 
Tuck.  Post  8to,  illustrated  boards,  2l. 

O'Shaughnessy  (Arth.),  Works 

by: 
Songs  of  a  Worker.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  78.  6d. 
Muslo  and  Moonlight.     Fcap.  8vo, 

cloth  extra.  78.  €d. 
Lays  of  France.     Crown  8to,  doth 

extra,  10b.  6d. 


Oulda,  Novels  by.  Crown  Svo, 

cloth  extra,  6s.  each ;  poet  8vo,  illos* 
trated  boards,  Ss.  eaoh. 


Held  In  Bondais. 
strath  mors. 
Chandos. 
Under  Two  Flais. 
Cecil    Castls- 
malna's  Qais. 

Idalla. 

Triootrln. 

Puok. 

Foils  Farlns. 

TwoLlttlsWoodsn 
Shoes. 


A  Dog  of  Flanders. 

Pasoarel. 

SIgna. 

In  a  Winter  City. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship^ 

Moths. 

Piplstrello. 

A    Village     Com- 
mune. 

BImbl. 

In  Maremma. 


Wanda:  A  Novd.  Crown  8vo,  doth 
extra,  6b. 

Frssooss :  Dramatic  Sketches.  Crowa 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  [ShoHly. 

BImbl:  Prbsbntation  Edition.  Sq. 
8vo,  doth  gilt,  cinnamon  edges, 
7b.  6d. 

PrInoees  Napraxins.  Three  Vols., 
crown  8vo,  Sis.  6d. 

WIedom,  Wit.  and  Pathos.  Selected 
from  the  Works  of  Ouida  by  P. 
Sydnby  Morris.  Small  crown  8to, 
doth  extra,  6s. 

Page  <H.  A.),  Works  by  : 

Thoreau  -  His  Life  and  Aims :  A  Study. 
With  a  Portrait.  Post  8vo,  doth 
Ump,  2b.  6d. 

Lights  on  ths  Way :  Some  Tales  with- 
fai  a  Tale.  By  tne  late  J.  H.  Albx- 
ANDBR,  B.A.  Edited  by  H.  A.  Paob. 
Crown  Svo,  doth  extra,  6s. 

Pascal's  Provincial  Letters.  A 

New  Translation,  with  Historical  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  by  T.  M'Crib, 
D.D.    Post  8vo,  doth  limp,  2b. 

Patient's  (The)  Vade  Mecum : 

How  to  get  most  Benefit  from  Medi- 
cal Advice.  By  Wiluam  Knight, 
M.R.C.S.,  and  Edward  Kniort, 
L.R.CP.  Crown  8vo,  Is.;  doth,  l8.6d. 

Paul  Ferroll: 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  28.  each. 
Paul  Ferroll :  A  Novel. 
Why  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  hie  Wife. 

Paul.— Qentle  and  Simple.    By 

Maroarst  Agnbs  Paul.  With  a 
Frontispiece  by  Hblbn  Patxrson. 
Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  88.  6d. ;  jfosi  Svo, 
*Uustrated  boards,  28. 
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Payn    (James),     Novels    by. 

Crown  8to.  clotH  extra,  St.  0d.  each ; 
post  8to,  tllastrated  boards.  Si.  each. 

Lost  8li*  Masslngbei^i. 

The  Best  of  Husbands. 

Walter's  Woi^i. 

Halves.  i  Falten  Fortunes. 

What  He  Cost  Hei». 

Leee  Blaek  than  we'i*e  Painted. 

By  Proxy.  i  High  Spirits. 

Under  One  Roof.  I  Carlyon'e  Year. 

A  Confidential  Agent. 

Some  Private  Views. 

A  Qrape  ftom  a  Thorn. 

For  Cash  Only.    |   From  Exile. 

Post  8to,  illiutratsd  boanls,  2i.  each. 

A  PerfMt  Treasure. 

Bentlnok'e  Tutor. 

Murph/e  Master. 

A  County  Family.  |  At  Her  Msroy. 

A  Woman'e  Vengeance. 

Ceoll'e  Tryst. 

The  Clyfffeirde  of  ClyfTk 

The  Family  Soapegraos 

The  Footer  Brothere. 

Found  Dead. 

Qwendollne's  Harveet. 

Humorous  Stories. 

LIks  Father,  Like  Son. 

A  Marine  Residence. 

Married  Beneath  Him. 

Mirk  Abbey. 

Not  Wooed,  but  Won. 

Two  Hundred  Pounde  RewainL 

Kit:  A  Memory.     Crown  8to,  cloth 
extra,  Ss-Sd. 

The  Ccmon'e  Ward.    With  Portrait 
of  Author.  Cr.Svo,  cloth  extra,  Ss.  Sd. 

In  Peril  and  Privation:  A  Book  for 
Boys.       With    numerous    Ulnatra- 
tions.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Si. 
[In  preparoHon, 

Pennell    (H.    Cholmondeley), 

Works  by:  Pott  8vo,  cloth  limp, 
2i.  id.  each. 

Puck  on  Pegasus.  With  niattrationt. 

The  Muses  of  Mayfair.      Vers  de 

Soci<t6.  Selected  and  Edited  by  H. 

C.  PBMNSLJm 

Pegasus  Re-Saddled.    With  Ten  full- 
page  Illuttt.  by  G.  Du  Maurisr. 

Phelps.— Beyond    the   Gates. 

By  Elizabbth  Stuart  Pmblps, 
Author  of  "  The  Gates  Ajar."  Crows 
8vo,clotb  extra,  Si.  60. 


PIrkis.— Trooping  with  Crowa: 

A  Story.  ByCATHEKiNsPiRxis.  Fcap. 
8vo,  picture  cover,  It. 

Planche  (J.  R.),  Works  by: 

The  CyolopsMlta  of  Coetume ;  or, 
A  Dictionary  of  Dress — Regal,  Ec- 
clesiastical, Qvil,  and  Military— from 
the  Earliest  Period  in  England  to  the 
Reign  of  George  the  Third.  Incln4- 
ing  Notices  of  Contemporaneous 
Fuhions  on  the  Continent,  and  a 
General  History  of  the  Coetomes  of 
the  Principal  Countries  of  Europe. 
Two  Vols.,  demy  4to,  half  morocco 
proftisely  Illostrated  with  Coloured 
and  Plain  Plates  and  Woodcuts, 
£7  7t.  The  Vols,  mav  also  be  had 
teparately  (each  complete  in  itself) 
St  £3  13l.  6d.  each  :  Vol.  1.  Thr 
Dictionary.  Vol.  II.  A  Gbnbral 
History  or  Costumb  in  Buropb. 

The  Pureulvant  of  Arme ;  or,  Her- 
aldry Founded  upon  Facts.  With 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  too  lUus- 
trations.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  1%.  gd. 

Songs  and  Poem^  from  18x9  to  zStq. 
EJited,  with  an  introduction,  by  nu 
Daughter,  Mrs.  Macbarmbss.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6^ 

Play-time:  Sayings  and  Doings 
of  Baby-land.  By  Edward  Stanford. 
Large  410,  handsomely  printed  in 
Colours.  5g. 

Plutaroh's  Lives  of  Illustrious 

Men.  Translated  from  the  Greek, 
with  Notes  Critical  and  Historical,  ana 
a  Life  of  Plutarch,  by  John  and 
William  Lanohornb.  Two  Vols., 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  Portraits,  lOi.  Od. 

Poe  (Edgar  Allan):— 
The  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and 
Poetry,  of  Edoar  Allan  Poa  With 
an  Introductory  Essay  by  CiiiuiLBt 
Baudblairb,  Portrait  and  fac- 
similes.   Crown  8to,  cl.  extra,  7i.  ML 

The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget,  and 
other  Stories.  Post  8vo,  illustbds.,Si. 

Pope's  Poetical  Works.  Com- 
plete in  One  Vol.  Post  8vo,  cl.  limp,  tk 

Power — Phlllstia:  A  Novel  By 
Cbgil  Powbr.  Thrse  Volt.,  crown 
8vo. jSkofUy. 

Price  (E.  C),  Novels  by: 

Valentine :  A  Sketch.  With  a  Pion- 
tispiece  by  Hal  Ludlow.  Cr.  8vo, 
cl  ex.,  8b.  6d.:  post  Bvo.Ulust.  bds.,  2i. 

The  Foreigners.  Cr.  Hvo,  cl.  ex.,  8i.gA. 

Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival.  Crown  flra 
cloth  extrsi  81. 6d> 


.*• 


BOOKS  POBUSBBD  BY 


Reade  (Charlea.  O.C.L.),  Novel* 

by.  Pan  Bio.  illnn.,  bili..  1*  eaeli  i 
aici.Bi»>,d.i!i.ilia«J&H  a«h. 
Paa  Wofflncton.    lUuuiilad  by  S.  L. 


FamlllBF  9alani»   Sludlsa.     Cromi 

Roueh    Way*    muls    Smooth:     A 
SBitEi (rf  Fimiluu  EsMnon<lt' 
ii£csub)scu   Cr  Hvo.  cloib  mn 

OurPixwamonglnnnltlaa:  ASi 
a<  bM.r>  cuulriuim^  out  L 
Abode  ID  Space  ind  Tunc  Hitb  Ibg 
lubDii.n  \rouDd  ui.  Clown  Bvo, 
cloibEKT*  la. 

Thv  EiipansB  of  Hvavan:  A  Sarlai 


nin  Smooth.  UJuilralod  bf  HnjLi 
The  Autoblogi-aphyofa  TnioT;  Jaah 


Salur 


Id  Ud^iit 


>  Sy.t. 


Tha  OiWil  Pyramlil :  Obgerraioir, 
Tomb,  uid  Teinplg.       Wiib  [llui- 

Myat«i<luof TlmsandSpace.  With 
tUu»>.    Cr.  Bvo,  dt>ibBii[a.7l.e(L 

Tha  Unlvaraa  of  Suna,  aod  olhar 
SciEGCn  GleadlsKI.  Wilh  IIJd9I>. 
Cr.am.elDlbeitra,  Jl,  Sfl.    (S*«ll>. 


Qpimih  Oaunt.    Illastnud  bfS.  U 

KiLiiEs.  A.R.A..  and  Wn,  Shiia. 
Fou)  Play,    lllait.  by  Ou  Uituaiu. 
Put   Youraair   In   HIa  Plana.    Ulua- 
A  Tepplbla  Tamiitatr«i.    [Ilaitrilad 
Tha  Wsndaplnt  Hair.    Illuitnicd  bj 

H.  PlTIISOH.  S.L.  PlLbH,A.R.A., 

A   SImplston.     luiuiisied  'bj  lUn 


Pyrotechnlet'BTreaHury(The); 

EiTHOMAVKiBTiBii.'wJliiDPmeroui 
lltmmuoDi.  t:t.8vo,cl.eim.».  Bd. 
Rabelaia'  Works.  Faithfully 
TiaotlBtsd  rrom  Ibt  French,  mth 
variorum  No»(.  aad  numenui  cha 
{EhUu:     llluitriiiooi     by     GeST 


einglsneapt 
^^■IIa^-o^& 


Good  Storlea  of  Men  and  other 
Pib'c  *Micetrai "aid  foil PH  ti'^'. 

The  Jllt.HndotbFrSMnaa.  Illulrateil 
byJoiiPBN.iH. 

Rlddell  (Mrs.  J.  H.),  Novels  by: 
I  a>o.  cloth  eilra.  ti  Sd.  uch ; 

loa  af  Walaa*  Oantan  Papty. 


Reader's  Handbook  (The)  of 

A  Hue  Ion  >,  Renereniw.  Pioia,  and 
Slopls*.  B>  Itae  Kei  Di,  Uriwil 
Kuuiib    Ediiloa,   R'iHd   ihrouiihDnt, 

Cotin-mtt  Bid  LI  in  Biin.inos..Pi-i. 
Ci.  ivo.  i,«w(Mnei.clolh  aura,  7i  ad. 
Richardson.  —  A  Ministry  of 
Haalth.  and  oih.r  P*|.er».  BtBeh- 
lAHin  Wiu.  RicHAai'SOH,  U.b.,  tm. 
Crows  Ira,  slatk  nia,  Si. 


mmep  (Alfred),  Works  by  : 
]o  Ilium.   Sq.  HYO.c]<itfa|[Ui,  lOaSd. 

jolllustt.  Sq  KTO.CIOtbjllll.  101  Sd! 
bout  England  with  Oiokane.  Wiib 
4?. .  °!* — '^^,'i^"5^J^Mi;(i 
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Robinson  (F.  W.),  Novels  by : 

Women  are  Strange  Cr.  8vo,  cloth 
extra.  Ss.  6d. ;  post  8 vo.  ill  ust.  bds. ,  2l. 

The  Hands  of  Justice.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

Robinson  (Phil),  Works  by: 

Ths  Poets'  Birds.    Crown  Bwo.  cloth 

extra,  78  6d 
The  Poets'  Beasts.  Crown  Svo,  cloth 

extra,  78.  6d.  [/»  preparatxon. 

Robinson  Crusoe:  A  beautiful 

reproduction  of  Major's  Edition,  with 
57  Woodcuts  and  Two  Steel  Plaics  bv 
GkorgkCruikshamk,  choicely  printed. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  78-  Go.  A  few 
Large* Paper  copies,  printed  on  hand- 
made  paper,  with  India  proofs  of  the 
Illustrations,  price  SGs. 

Rochefoucauld's  Maxims  and 

Moral  Reflections.  With  Notes,  and 
an  Introductory  Essay  by  Saints* 
Bbutb.    Post  8vo,  cloth  liuip,  28. 

Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  The ;  or, 

A  List  of  the  Principal  Warriors  who 
came  over  from  Normandy  with  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in 
this  Country,  a.d.  1066-7.  With  the 
principal  Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold 
and  Colours.    Handsomely  printed,  ta. 

Rowley  (Hon.  Hugh),  Works  by : 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  28.  6d.  each. 

Puniana:  Riddles  and  Jokes.    With 

numerous  Illustrations. 
More  Puniana.  Profusely  Illustrated. 

Russell  (W.  Clark,  Author  of 
**The  Wreck  of  the  Grosvtnor''), 
Works  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  68.  each. 
Round  the  Qaliey-Flre. 
On  the  Fok's'le  Head :  A  Collection 
of  Yams  and  Sea  Descriptions. 

[In  the  pteu, 

8ala.— Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

By  Gborgb  Augustus  Sai.a.  Post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards.  28. 

Sanson. — Seven  Generations 

of  Executioners:  Memoirs  of  the 
Sanson  Family  1 16-^8  to  18471.  E<11^''<) 
byHBNRYSAWsoN.    Cr.8vo.cl.ex. 3s. 6d. 

Saunders  (John),   Novels  by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  38.  6d  each ; 
post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  28.  each. 

Bound  to  the  Wheel. 

One  Ag  Inst  the  World. 

Quy  Waterman. 

The  Lion  In  the  Path. 

Ths  Twe  Qf%9jmmp%> 


Saunders  (Katharine),  Novels 

by  * 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8s.  Sd.  each. 

Joan  Merryweather. 

Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 

Qideon'e  Rock. 

The  High  Mills. 

Heart  Salvage,  by  Sea  and   Land. 

Three  Vols  ,  crown  8vo. 

Science  Gossip:  An  Illustrated 
Medium  of  Interchange  for  Students 
and  Lovers  of  Nature.  Edited  by  1.  E. 
Taylor,  F.L.S.,  &c.  Devoted  to  ueo* 
In^y,  Botany.  Physiology,  Chemistry, 
Zoology,  Microscopy,  Telescopv,  Phy* 
siography,  Ac.  Pnce  4d.  Monthly  ;  or 
6s.  per  year,  post  free.  Each  Nomber 
contains  a  Coloured  Plate  and  numer- 
ous Woodcuts.  Vols.  I .  to  XIV.  mav 
be  had  at  78  6d.  each ;  and  Vols.  XV. 
to  XIX.  ( rS^3),  at  6s.  each.  Cases  for 
Btndmg,  l8.  6d  each. 

Scott  8  (Sir  Walter)  MarmlorT. 

An  entirely  New  Edition  of  this  famous 
and  popular  Poem,  with  over  zoo  new 
Illustrations  by  leadmg  Artists.  Ble> 
gantly  and  appropriately  bound,  small 
4to,  cloth  extra.  168. 

[The  immediate  success  of  '*The 
Lady  of  the  Lake,"  published  in  1882, 
has  encouraged  Messrs.  Chatto  and 
WiNDus  to  bring  out  a  Companion 
Edition  of  this  not  less  popular  and 
famous  poem.  Produced  in  the  same 
style,  and  with  the  same  careful  and 
elaborate  style  of  illustration,  regard- 
less of  cost,  Mr.  Anthony's  skilful 
supervision  is  sufiBcient  gtiarantee  that 
the  work  is  elegant  and  tasteful  as  well 
as  correct.] 

"Secret    Out"    Series,    The: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  profusely  lUas- 
trated  48.  6d.  each. 

The  Secret  Out:  One  Thoosand 
Tricks  with  Cards,  and  other  Re- 
creations; with  £nterta:ning  Experi- 
ments in  Drawing-room  or  "White 
Ma)!ic."  By  W.  H.  Crsmbr.  300 
Engravings.  , 

The  Pyrotechnist's  Treasury;  or. 
Complete  Art  of  Making  Fireworks. 
By  Thomas  Krntish.  With  numer- 
ous Illustrations. 

The  Art  of  Amusing:  A  Collection  of 
Graceful  Arts,Game&,Tricks,Puxzle8, 
and  Charades.  By  Frank  Bbllsw. 
Witt)  300  Illustrations. 

Hanky  Panky:  Very  Easy  Tricks, 
Very  Difficult  Tncks,  White  Magic, 
Sleight  of  H^nd.    Edited  by  W.  Hg 

Cisi»8«   With  too  UlMtoaiiMSi 


BOOKS  PUBLISHSD  BT 


B>  Clau  Bti 
IlluitralioDi. 


. .,  .  .    'nBook:  ParfonnineBi 

inib  Cupi  ani]   Bills,  B«K',  Hiu. 

EipaiiED<».    Bditsd  by  W.  H.  CuB- 


liana-.'tht    ..       . 

/riling;    Trainta.    o(    P«. 


Sentoc  (William),  Wopka  by  : 

Tnvel  ■nd  Trout  In  the  AntlpodM. 

CroKD  9>o,  clMh  eiln.  Si. 
By  Stiwm  and  Sea.    Pool  Sio,  cloth 

limp,  a.  SO. 


6ev«n  Sagas  (The)  of  Prehls- 

toHo  Man.    Hf  jfutB  H.  5todi>«iit, 


'  LoDiloD,  Piialed  t^  lauc  Iaooakd 
and  Ed.  Blouht.    1633, — A  Repro- 

lii  raducud  f4c«imilo,  by  ■  pboiD£ra' 


4lo.Uiill-R-jibut|,ht.7«, 
ASIudy  orshakBaFware.  Bf  Alc^i 
»□■  Ck.iilis  buinaviiHE.    Cion 
iTDiUoUiMln.Sf. 


SheHey'a  Complete  Works,  in 

Four  VaU.,  pul  BTO.clotti  limp,  tt.1 
or  KiwaMlF.  Si.  eicb.  Vol  I.  con- 
taiai  bit  Euly  Poemi,  Qufcq  Mab, 

HiiiiTj   Vol.   II..   hii    Lawr    Poemi, 

Po»tbaniniMPoeou.tbcSh'olleyP>pa™, 
ftc.  ;  Vol.  IV.,  hi.  ProM  Worlu.  in- 


ColleoiDD  of  Sbaridasitna.  Crown 
»»0,  clolh  ortr..  Bill,  "itb  10  mil- 
paae  Timed  llluxralionc.  Ta,  Ed. 
Sharlaan'i  Camwlle*^  The  Rlvala, 
■ad  Tha  School  tar  Scandal. 
Bdiliid.  mih  >o  iDlioduUioD  and 
Note,  lo  s.cb  Pbi.  nud  ■  Bio- 
graphical  Slieich  oC  Sboridan,  by 
BuBDIlllM.TTHEWS.  w,thD«or»- 
Ore  Vinnefles  IDd  10  lull-paBe  Mlus. 
tradoDi.  Demy  8to,  cI.  bit»  .  la  M. 

Short  Bay  Inge  of  Great  Men. 

Noies   br    Stuutl.   A.   Bent,    U.A. 


SIgnboaPdS :      Their      History. 


Sima  (G.   R.)— How  tha  Poor* 

Li™.     WllhIK,  Illutltjlion!  bjFmso, 
BAii»*KD._l.arKa  410,  la. 

Gketohley.— A  Match    In   the 


Slang   Dictionary,   The:    Ety- 

Smlth^J.  Moyi-K  Works  by : 
The  Prince  or  ArgollH;  Afiir.^orili* 
Old  r,r«liPairy  Time.    By  J,  Hon 

I3D  llliutntiDHi,  Bi.  Si, 
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Smith's  (J*  Moyk)  Works,  continued-^ 
TalM  of  Old  Thulo.  Collected  and 
Illustrated  bv  J.  Moyr  Smith.  Cr. 
8vo,  cloth  gilt,  profusely  lUust.,  81. 
TtM  Wooing  of  the  Water  WItoh : 
A  Northern  Oddity.  By  Etah  Dai^ 
DORNB.  Illustrated  by  J.  Moyr 
Smith.    Small  8yo,  cloth  extra,  fli. 

8paldlng.-Ellzabethan  Demon- 

ology:  An  Essay  in  Illustration  of 
the  Belief  in  the  Existence  of  Devils, 
and  the  Powers  possessed  byThem« 
By  T.  Alfred  Spalding,  I«L.B. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  fil. 

Speight.  —  The  Mysteries   of 

Heron  Dyke.  By  T.  W.  Sprioht. 
With  a  Frontispiece  by  M.  Ellsm 
Bdwards.  Crown  8to,  cloth  extra, 
1^  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  8i. 

Spenser  for  Children.    By  M. 

H.  TowRT.  With  Illustrations  br 
Walter  J.  Kf organ.  Crown  ^to,  witn 
Coloured  Illnstrations,  cloth  gilt,  9^ 

Staunton. — Laws  and  Practice 

of  Chose ;  Together  with  an  Analysts 
of  the  Openings,  and  a  Treatise  on 
End  Games.  By  Howard  Staunton. 
Edited  by  Robbrt  B.  Wormald.  New 
Edition,  small  cr.  6yo,  cloth  extra,  fti. 

Sterndale.— The  Afghan  Knife: 

A  Novel.  By  Robert  Armitagb  Stern* 
dalb.  Cr.  8yo,  cloth  extra,  9il  6d.:  post 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  21^ 

Stevenson  (R.Lou Is),  Works  by : 
Travele    with    a    Donkey    In    the 

Cevennee.  Frontispiece  by  Walter 

Crane.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  2l.  6d. 
An  Inland  Voyage.    With  Front,  bv 

W.  Cranb    Post  8to.  cl.  Ip.,  Si.  6d. 
Vipglnlbue    Puerleque,    and     other 

Papers.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
Familial*  Studlee  of  Men  and  Books. 

Crown  8to,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
New  Arabian   NIghta     Crown  8vo, 

cl.  extra,  61. ;  post  8vo,  illust  bds.,  Sl 
The    Silvepado    Squatters.      With 

Frontispiece.  Cr.  8 vo,  cloth  extra, 6i. 
Prince  Otto :  A  Romance.     Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  6b.  [Im  prepataHon. 

St.  John. — A  Levantine  Family. 

By  Baylx  St.  John.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  Zt. 

Stoddard. — Summer  Cruising 

In  the  South  Seaa  Bv  CiIarlxs 
Warrbn  Stoddard.  Illust.  oy  Wallis 
Mac  KAY.  Crown  8vo,  cl.  extra,  8s  6d. 

St.  Pierre.— Riaul  and  Virginia, 

and  The  Indian  Cottage.  By  Ber- 
nardin  St.  Pierre.  Edited,  with  Life, 
by  Rev.  E.  Clarke.  Post  Svo,  cl.  Ip.,  iL 


Stories  from  Foreign  Novel- 

lete.  With  Notices  of  their  Lives  and 
Writings.  By  Helen  and  Alice  Zim- 
mern  ;  and  a  Frontispiece.  Crown 
Svo  cloth  extta,  li.  6d^ 

Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes 

of  the  People  of  England ;  including 
the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recreations, 
May  Games,  Mummeries,  Shows,  Pro* 
cessions.  Pageants,  and  Pompous 
Spectacles,  from  the  Earliest  Period 
to  the  Present  Time.  With  140  Illus- 
trations. Edited  by  Wxluam  Hone. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7b.  6d. 

Suburban     Homes    (The)    of 

London:  A  Residential  Guide  to 
Favourite  London  Localities,  their 
Societj,  Celebrities,  and  Associations. 
With  Notes  on  their  Rental,  Rates,  and 
House  Accommodation.  With  Map  of 
Suburban  London.  Cr.8vo.cl.ex.,7a[6d. 

Swift's  Choice  Works,  in  Prose 
and  Verse.  With  Memoir,  Portrait, 
and  Facsimiles  of  the  Maps  in  the 
Original  Edition  of  "Gulliver's 
Travels.**    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7i.  fid. 

Swinburne      (Algernon      C), 

WoHca  by: 

The  Queen  Mother  and  Rosamond. 

Fcap.  Svo,  6s. 
Atalanta  in  Calydon.   Crown  Svo,  Si. 
Chastelard.    A  Tragedy.    Cr.  Svo,  7B. 
Poeme  and  Ballade.    First  Serxbb. 

Fcap.  Svo,  9b.    Also  in  crown  Svo,  at 

same  price. 
Poems  and  Ballada  Second  Seribb. 

Fcap.  Svo,  9s.    Cr.  Svo.  same  price. 
Noteeon  Poems  and  Reviews.  Svo  iB. 
William    Blake:    A    Critical    Essay. 

With  Facsimile  Paintings.      Demy 

8vo,  16i. 
Songs  before  Sunrise.  Cr.  Svo,  10B.6d. 
Both  well:  A  Tragedy.  Cr.  Svo,12B.0d. 
George  Chapman :  An  Essay.  Crown 

Svo,  7». 
Songs  of  Two  Natlona    Cr.  Svo,  6i. 
Essays  and  Stud  lea  Crown  Svo,  IJto. 
Erechtheus:  A  Tragedy.    Cr.8vo,6B. 
Note  of  an  Englleh  Republican  on 

the  Muscovite  Crusade.    Svo,  iB. 
A  Note  on  Charlotte  Bronte.  Crown 

Svo,  6i. 
A  Study  of  Shakeepeare.  Cr.  Svo,  Si. 
Songs  of  the  Springtides.     Crown 

Svo,  Oi. 
Studlee  In  Song.    Crown  Svo.  7i. 
Mary  Stuart :  A  Tragedy.  Cr.  Svo.  Si. 
Tristram   of  Lyonesse,  and   other 

Poems.    Crown  Svo,  98. 
A  Century  of  Roundels     Small  4to, 

cloth  extra.  SB. 
A    Midsummer  Holiday,  and  other 

Poems.    Crown  Svo,  7s. 


BOOKS  PDBLISHSD  BY 


SymonflB. — Wine,  Women  and 

lishV™,  •riih^M^Efif  by  J.  AB- 
O.HOTOji  Simon DS.    SmiLl  a.o,  p«ct- 


T&ylop  (Dr.  J.  E.,  F.L8.],  Works 

Tin  Baaaolty  and  Morality  of 
Plant*:  A  Skelebol  Ibe  Life  lod 
CoDdncI  dT  Ihfl  VncIabJfl  KiDtrdom. 
Wilfa  Coloured  FniDllipiecBiEd  loo 
ILInilL    CrownBvo.ol.ei>™.T».M, 

Oup  Commsn    BrltUn    FohIIs:  A 


Taylor's  (Bayard)  Olverelona 

or    Ih*    Eoho    Club;    BurleHuu  of 
ModsTD  Willcn.    tost  Bvo.  GlolL  limp, 


Taylor's     {Tom)      Hlatorlcal 

Dnimu:       >' CUucnity,"      "Juniia 


P»Mi8n."  One  Vol.,  cfonn  Sto.  clolU 
■lira.  Ti.  M. 

*.*  Thi  PIbti  muT  also  ba  had  upa- 
nte\j,  ai  H.  pach. ___^_ 

Tennyson  (Lord):    A   Biogra- 

I^icil    SkBlCh.      Bt     li.    J.    JlHNIHOS. 

Thaokarayana;  Notes  and  Aoec- 

doldl.      tlluRialr^    by    Huiirimli    of 

THae»K*T,  depiclinit  Huidocuub 
iDcldeDU  in  hi>  Sdiool-lifc.  md 
PawDrilg  Chanctni  in  lbs  books  of 
bil  a>iry-da«  mdlnf.  Wilh  ColDuird 
Fronliapioca.    Cr.  gTO.d,  eitra,  7».  Sd. 

Thomas  (Bertha),  'vovbIb  by. 

Cram  Svo.  ctotb  nlr^,  St  Sd.  cacb) 
poii  "vo.  illmiraiKl  bojrdi,  Ji.  eicb. 


Th«  VI 


InPla)-** 


Thomas(M.)— AFIghtfopLlfis 

A  Novi^l.     B,  W,  MoY  THOH.a.     Pm< 

Thomson  sSeasonsand  Castle 


and    ^low  AcadamiuoL 

ad    irora   Tumer-.  Ori^nal 
IB.    Ci.  B.o,el.«iti».7«.«. 


Finnic    Mmioiu,  Straoge    SJfbta 
and     Sponiag     Scanat,    Ecaaxaic 

Letlcn.  &c    With  nearit  so  lIlDiti. 


The     Mafquess 


Trollope  (Anthony),  Novels  by: 

Crown  Sio,  clotta  eiin,  M   Sd.  sack 
post  Svo,  iUus(riIed  baardi,  II.  uch. 


Trollope!  FranceBE.).Navelsby 
LIka  Ships  upon  Itie  Sea.  Crown 
tiva.  clorb  4:itra.  Si    Gd.  i  poit  An, 

Mabsl'a  Proeneaa.     Ccowd  Ira,  ololh 

■lira,  9a  Sd. 
AnnaFumiM.   Cr.  Sro,  cL  u.,  li.  M, 
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ivo.  c: 


a.  Sd.;    toM   Bvo 


Tytler  (Sarah),  Navsia  by : 

Crown  Svo,  clolb  eiira.  Si.  U.  eac! 

pnt  tvo,  illuitnted  boirdB,  1*.  etc 
Whkt  SM  Cuna  THraush. 
Th*  Bpld«'»  Pmu. 


B«muty  and  th*  Baul 
crowa  Sto,  SlK  Sd. 


TytlBr  (C.  C.  Fraoer 
t>>Ha  Judith:  A  Novel. 
FMiii'TrTLiL  Ciowr 
■Mlra.  it.  M.        


Bt  c.  c. 


WlLTOUfl  (EDW.,  M^.)  Woui.  OJlIi— 

The  ShIIIIni  HouH  of  Common* 

nBB4}.  CDDraiDiDeaLiiloi  allibc 
Memben  of  tb>  Britisb  PuJiament. 
(beir  Towd  uid  Countr*  AddtstMi, 
Ac.     jiino,   clot.').    U.     Pabli^iaS 

Th«  Complflt*  PufifadB.  Baninat 
■ga.  Knlgtitnl*,  ftnd  Houm  of 
Commons  nSB4).  In  Ode  VoJamiv 
Dial  3iino,  clotb  «Iii,  gill  sdgsa, 
la.     Pobliihed  annually. 

HaunMd  London.  Bt  Walt» 
THOaiiBDKt.  Bdilid  bT  Bowaio 
Walfoid.H.A.  Wiib  if Hutratiooa 
by  F.  w.  fuKHOLT.  P.SA.  Crown 
Sto,  elotb  eaifa,  Ti.  Bd. 

Walton  and  Cotton's  Complete 

Anllar;  or,  Tbe  Coniuaplativn  Han't 
Rjverfl^  FiihpoDdi,  Fisb  and  Piibing, 


, Ji  Tbreo  Vola.,  demy  S»o, 

_<ilatta  boaida,  7».  Sd.  ^•ah. 

Vlllapl.— A  Double  Bond:  A 
Suxj.  By  LiaiM  Viu^u.  Fcap. 
Sto^  pictur*  cover,  tl. 

Waloott^^Chupoh  Work  and 

Life  In  Enillah  MInatwa;  and  iba 
Bn^iah  Sludenl'a  Honaalicon.  Bitba 
Rot.  Ujlcuhiii  B.  C.  Wilcdtt,  b.D. 
Two  Volt-  crown  in,  clolb  ailni, 
-"-  "-ip  and  Gronnd-Plan-  "- 


Walfopd  (Ed  w.,M.A.).  Works  by: 

Th*  County  Famlllttor  tna  Unitad 

Klnadom.     Conuinin^    Nmlces  of 

llwDaaeMt.  Binh,  M.irna«e.  Educa- 

rtw|piUK*j  Headaof  FoinJILes,  Ibeir 
Hwa  Apwanl  of  Tieanmptive,  tin 
OBca*lb«Tbold  or  bavc  held  iheir 
Tom  and  Counuy  AddraaaaijC  I  oba, 
Ac  Twenty-wunh  Annual  Bdllloo, 
far  i«g4,cl(nk,  full  ^LlOa. 
~      "  "  1).     Con- 

_.jt  of  tha 

Addriiiair*c!'  ^ato.  doth,  U. 
PoUiabed  uiauiiUy. 

Th*  Smiimi  Baranetag*  (1684). 
Coatalnliig  as  AlpbabMtcal  Lial  of 
tbeBaiOMItot  tba  Unitad  lUo|dom, 
ifaart  BiocnpUcal  Koticaa,  Dale* 
of  Creation,  Addrtwii,  Ao.  jmo, 
oloib,  It.    Pabliafaad  annnally. 

The  atillllng  Knightage  11064).  Coo- 
^^■'"B  an  Alpnabaijcal  Lju  of  tba 
Knlgbli  of  die  United  KiBidom, 
•taon  Biograpblcal  Notice*,  Dataa 
of  ^CrwtloBj  AddtMeat,  Ac    jino. 


Wandepep's  LIbPapy,  The: 

CrawL  tif,  clotb  aitra.  It.  Sd.  each. 
WanoaHnu   In  Patagonia;  «,  Lift 
auioag  tbe  Otirieb  Hooian.     By 


Aniarioa.    ByFalDauci  Botlx. 

Savago  Ul*.  ^y  Fuoauca  Oonw. 

Marrla  England  In  tha  OhMn  Tim*. 
ByGaoaotDunL.  With  lUaaUa- 
liona  by  Robt.  Ciuiibbui. 

Olniua  Lift  and  ClPtut  CalabHtla*. 


Thohu  PaotT. 


Tha   Old  Bhoni 


1  and  tht   Old 


Low  LM  Daap*. 


lira.    By  TitoHai  FaotT. 
An  Account  of  tba 

b«  found  there.    By 


By  Iba  Cbenliel 
Ttoo     Wiib  a  lliiiiiaiioiii. 
Tha  Ltfe  and  Advantupea  of  a  Chaep 


iviK'.i  Pvis:.isnEi  ji! 


Natui«'   MMtirv   nr 


,ii.   J  huiiirtitibairt ■rau'>- 


r  Ah«  IV  E 


kbtiMtun*.  4k(  ^ 


WtHitibF,  How  U  r«ivtall  th 


W««ln>|<|i'    H4Ui<llMtil)  of  Pwl- 


W)il«ll«|i  V.  fluaklni    An  ui4 

All    I'lllM.        H>    I     A.    Mi>.lt!IIM. 


IM    .bailH^  •ritlllllB 


mr.K.  I^iiAiicdi'y     ^  FiA 


Wofd*.    Fuft*.  wid    Phr«M« 
Wrtfht  iThotnuj,  WoPkB  by: 

ITb*  Heut 
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NOVELS  B7  THE  BEST  AUTHORS. 

Now  in  the  pr»ss. 
WILKIB  COLLINSES  NEW  NOVEL. 

"t  Say  No."  By  Wilxib  CoLLias. 
Three  Volt.,  crown  8va 

UnXASHEL  HOETSNEW  NOVEL 

The  LoveKe  Creed.  By  Mrs.  Cashbl 
Host,  Author  of  "  The  BloMoming  of 
en  Aloe."  ftc  With  la  Illattradont 
by  P.  MacNab.  Three  Vols.,  crown 
8vo. 

SARAH  TYTLER'S  NSW  NOVEL. 

Beauty  and  the  Beast.  By  Sakab 
Tttlsr,  Author  of  "  The  Bride*t  Pass,'* 
"Saint  Mnogo's  City,"  "Citoyenne 
Jacqueline/'  ac    Three  Vols.,  cr.  dva 

CHARLES  GIBBON'S  NEW  NOVEL. 
By  Mead  and  Stream.     By  Chaklbs 

Gibbon,  Author   of  "Robin   Gray." 

•'The  Golden  Shaft,"  "  Queen  of  the 

Meadow,"  ftc.    Three  Vols.,  cr.  8vo. 


ROBT.  BUCHANAN'S  NEW  NOVEL 

Foxglove  Manor.  By  Robt.  Bucbanam, 
Author  of  "  The  Shadow  of  the  Sword,'* 
"God  and  the  Man,*' ftc  Three  Vols., 
crown  8va 

BASIL'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

"The  Wearing  of  the  Qreen."  By 
Basil,  Author  of  "  Love  the  Debt,^' 
"  A  Drawn  Game,'*  &c.  Three  Vols., 
crown  Sva 

JULIAN  HAWTHORNE'S  NEW 
STORIES. 

Meroy  Holland,  and  other  Stories.  By 
J.  Hawthorhb,  Author  of  *'  Garth," 
'*  Beatrix  Randolph,  &a  Three  Vols., 
crown  8vo. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  CECIL  POWER, 

Phi  1 1st  I  a.  By  Cbcil  Powbb.  Three 
Vols.,  crown  8vo. 


THE  PICCADILLY   NOVELS. 
Popular  Stories  by  the  Best  Authors.    Library  Editions,  many  lUnstrated, 

crown  8to^  cloth  extra,  8b.  6d.  each. 


BY  MRS.  ALEXANDER. 
Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow  P 
BY  W.  BBS  ANT  &  JAMES  RICE. 
Ready-Money  Mortlboy. 
My  Little  Qlrl. 
The  Case  of  Mr.  LucrafL 
Thfe  Son  of  Vulcan. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
Tho  Golden  Butterfly. 
By  Ceiia'B  Arbour. 
Tho  Monka  of  Thelema. 
Twas  In  Trafalgar's  Bay. 
The  Seamy  Side. 
The  Ten  Yeare'  Tenant. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

BY  WALTER  BBSANT. 
All  Sorte  and  Condltfone  of  Men. 
The  Captalne'  Room. 
All  In  a  Garden  Fair. 
Dorothy  Foreter. 

BY  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 
A  Child  of  Nature. 
God  and  the  Man. 
The  Shadow  of  tho  Sword. 
The  Martyrdom  of  Madellna. 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Annan  Water. 
Tho  New  Abolard. 
BY  MRS.  B.  LOVETT  CAMERON. 
paoalvmt  Bver.  ]  JiHlot^  Guardfan. 


BY  MORTIMER  COLLINS. 
Sweet  Anne  Page. 
Transmigration. 
'From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 

MORTIMER  &  PRANCES  COLLINS. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 
The  Village  Comedy. 
You  Play  me  Falea. 

BY  WILKIB  COLLINS. 


Antontna. 
Basil. 

Hide  and  Seek. 
The  Dead  Secret. 
Queen  of  Hearte. 
My  MIecellanles. 
Woman  In  White. 
The  Moonetone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  MIee  Finoh. 


New  Magdalen. 
The  Frozen  Deep. 
The  Law  and  tho 

Lady. 
TheTwo  Deetlniee 
Haunted  Hotel. 
The  Fallen  Leavee 
Jezebel'eDaughter 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science 


MIee  or  Mre.  ? 

BY  BUTTON  COOK. 

Paul  Foeter'e  Daughter 

BY  WILLIAM  CYPLBS. 

Hearts  of  Gold. 

BY  ALPHONSE  DAUDET. 
Port  Salvation. 

BY  JAMBS  DB  MILLB. 
A  Castle  In  Spain. 

BY  r.  LBITH  DERWBNT, 
Our  Lady  of  Taaro.  |  Ciroe'e  Lovere 


BOors  nnusBBB  bt 


BT  M.  mMTHJUBDWAteS. 

BT  MBS.  AnniK  KDWAMDES. 

*«M*LanN. 

BT  B.  B.  FBAnertLOJI. 


BT  K.  tnnr  urnvm. 


fnhfd  *t  Sit  BAMTtM  FMSMM. 


BT  BDWABD  CAMMnT. 
TiMCMMOMit 


ST  SAXXIBTT  JAT. 


BT  arnVBT  KlBSSiST, 


BT  KOjeJCBOXiii. 

BT  KAT3.u:[xi  s.  »jf>;'«T>n>. 

tmm*  Hhk  H     Tka  Ei«  Cft. 

BT  rCtwr-W«  KAX3TAT. 

BT  jsi^  mciaeKSVASi. 
BT  D.  caaxi.fl*  Kii««jr. 
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PMeAOiLLT  NoTSLs,  eontkmtd^ 
BY  E.  C,  PRICE. 
Vftl«ntlna.  |  Th«  FoMlgncML 

Ml**.  Lanoast«F^«  Rival. 

BY  CHARLES  READS,  D.CJ,. 
H  Is  N«v«p  Too  Lato  to  Mend. 
Hard  Cash.        I    Peg  Wofllngton. 
Chrletla  Johnstone. 
QHfnth  Gaunt,  i    Foul  Play. 
Tho  Double  Marriage. 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Lon^ 
The  Cloleter  and  the  Hearth. 
The  Course  of  True  Love. 
The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief. 
Put  Yourself  In  His  Place. 
A  Terrible  Temptation. 
The  Wandering  Heir,  i  A  Simpleton. 
A  Woman-Hater.         |  Readiana. 

BY  MRS,  J,  H.  RIDDELL. 
Her  Mother'e  Darting. 
Prinoe  of  Walee'e  Garden-Party. 
Weird  Stories. 

BY  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 
Women  are  Strange. 
The  Hande  of  Juetloe. 

BY  JOHN  SAUNDERS. 
Bound  to  the  Wheel. 
Quy  Waterman.  \  Two  Dreamers. 
One  Against  the  World. 
The  Lion  In  the  Path. 

BY  KATHARINE  SAUNDERS. 
Joan  Merryweather. 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 
Gideon's  Rock.      |  The  High  Mills. 


Piccadilly  Notbls,  e&ntinved'^ 
BY  T.   W,  SPEIGHT. 
The  Mysterlee  of  Heron  Dyke. 

BY  R.  A,  STRRNDALE. 
The  Afghan  Knifs. 

BY  BERTHA  THOMAS. 
Proud  Malsle.     |     Creeslda. 
Ths  VIolin-Playsr. 

BY  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 
Ths  Way  ws  LIvs  Now. 
The  American  Senator 
Frau  Frohmann.  |  Marlon  Fay. 
Kept  In  the  Dark. 
Mr.  Soarborough'e  Family. 
The  Land -Leaguers. 

BY  FRANCES  E.  TROLLOPE. 
Like  Shipe  upon  the  Sea. 
Anne  Furness. 
Mabel's  Progress. 

BY  T,  A.  TROLLOPE. 
Diamond  Cut  Diamond 
By  IVAN  TURGENIEFF  and  Oihm 
Storlee  from  Foreign  Novelists. 

BY  SARAH  TYTLER. 
What  She  Came  Through. 
The  Bride's  Pass. 
Saint  Mungo's  City. 

BY  C.  C.  PRASER'TYTLER. 
Mistress  Judith. 

BY  y,  S.  WINTER. 
Cavalry  Life. 
Regimental  Legends. 


CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF 

Post  8vo,  illostrsted 

BY  EDMOND  ABOUT. 
The  Fellah. 

BY  HAMILTON  aIdA. 
Carr  of  Carrlyon.  |     Confidences. 

BY  MRS,  ALEXANDER. 
Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow  P 

BY  SHELSLEY  BEAUCHAMP. 
Grantley  Grange. 

BY  W.  ^ESANT  &  JAMES  RICE, 
Ready-Money  Mortlboy. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
This  Son  of  Vulcan.  |  My  Little  Girt. 
The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft. 
The  Golden  Butterfly. 
By  Oella'e  Arbour. 


POPULAR    NOVELS. 

boards.  28.  each. 

By  Bbsant  and  Ricb,  eoniinuid^ 

The  Monke  of  Thelema. 

nrwas  In  Trafalgar's  Bay. 

Ths  Seamy  Side. 

The  Ten  Years'  Tenant. 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 
BY  WALTER  BESANT. 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of 

Ths  Captains'  Room. 

BY  FREDERICK  BOYLE, 
Camp  Notea     |     Savage  Life. 

BY  BRET  HARTE, 
An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog. 
The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp^ 
Callfbmlan  Stories. 
Gabriel  Conroy;  |        Flip. 


BOOWS  PUBUSBBD  BY 


Cawt»  fonnjM  Nonu,  itttittti 
BT   SOBKKT  BOCHAMAIt. 
TtM  Wi^a»  or  tha  tmrd. 
A  OhIM  or  Natui«. 

Tha  MartjfvMm  of  MadaHna. 

flr  MJtS.  aVBMBTT. 
•uHr  Tim. 
Br  MJIS.  LOVETT  CAMERON. 


BT  UACLAHEH  COBBAII. 
Tba  Own  af  aaala. 

Sr  C.  ALLSTOH  COLUHa. 
Tha  Ba*  SInlMar. 

Br    WILKIK  COLLINS. 
Antonlna.  |MlaaavMpa.r 

Baall.  Tl»  Mm  (■■••» 

HMa  Ud  aMk.  tan. 

THaDHd  •wirat.,TlHFPaiaaOaapL 
QiMWi  or  HMTta.  Law  an*  ma  Lady. 
My  Mlaoallantw.   >  TtiaTHOaatlntaa 

Tha  Hoonatona.    :  Tha  Fallan  Laaiaa. 

Maa  ana  WHV      Uanbar«OM«Mw 

naar  Mlaa  nneti.  '  Tta  BiHk  Roba. 

«r  MOItTtMEK  COLUHS. 


B1  MMS.  .iJ^SIS  iOWMtOBS, 

»r  H.  BBJHAJt-aD»ARD». 
•allBlK  I        WiW. 

SV  BOW  ABO  SfiSLASTOff. 


Tba  L^  •«  KaatMoa. 

BT  4L&i]rr  OS  roKBLMiqxn. 

FrnvlJao*- 

«r  K.  s.  RjjBcnxoir. 
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CmIAF' FOPULAK  NOTBLS, 

BY  MRS,  ALFRED  HUNT. 
Thopniopoft't  Mod«l. 
Th«  Leaden  Casket. 
SelfCondemned. 

BY  JBAN  INGBLOW. 
Fated  to  be  Free. 

BY  HARRIBTT  JAY. 
The  Dark  Colleen. 
The  Queen  of  Connaught. 

BY  HENRY  KINGSLEY, 
OakehottCaetle.  |  Number  Seventeen 

BY  E,  LYNN  LINTON, 
Patplola  Kemball. 
The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundee. 
The  World  Well  Loet. 
Under  whioh  Lord  P 
With  a  Silken  Thread. 
The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 
"My  Love  if 

BY  BRNRY  W.  LUCY. 
Qldeon  Fleyoe. 

BY  JUSTIN  MtCARTBY,  M^. 
Dear  Lady  DIedaln. 
The  Waterdale  Nelghboureb 
My  Enemy'e  Daughter. 
A  Fair  Saxon. 
Lin  ley  Roohford. 
Mies  MIeanthpopa. 
Donna  Quixote. 
The  Comet  ef  a  Season. 

BY  GEORGE  MACDONALD, 
Paul  Faber,  Surgeon. 
Thomaa  Wbigfbld,  Curate. 

BY  MRS,  MACOONBLL. 
Quaker  Cousins. 

BY  KATHARINE  S,  MACQUOID. 
The  Evil  Eye.         |     Lost  Rose. 

BY  W.  H,  MALLOCK, 
The  New  Republic. 

BY  FLORENCE  MARRYAT. 


Open  I  Sesame! 
A  Harvest  of  WIM 
Oats. 


A  LIUIe  Stepeon. 
Fighting  the  Air. 
Written  In  Fire. 


BY  y.  MASTERMANs 
Haif>a-dozen  Daughters. 

BY  JEAN  MWDLEMASS, 
Touch  and  Qo.    - 1     Mr.  Dorlllipn* 


Chap  Popuijir  Notbl,s, 

BY  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 
A  Life's  Atonement. 
A  Model  Father. 
Jossph*s  Coat. 
Coals  of  Fire. 
By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 

BY  MRS,  OUFHANT. 
Whiteladlee. 

BY  MRS,  ROBERT  O'RRtLLY. 
PhoBbe'e  Fortunee. 

fly  OUIDA, 


Held  In  Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Idalla. 

Csoil    Castir 
mains. 

Triootrln. 

Puok. 

Folle  Ferine. 

A  Dog  of  Flandere. 

PaeeareL 


TwoLlttleWootfen 

Shoes. 
SIgna. 

In  a  WlntM^CIty. 
Ariadne. 
Friendship^ 
Mothe. 
PIpletrello. 

A  Village  Com 
mune. 

SlmM. 

In  Maremma. 


BY  MARGARET  AQNRS  FAUU 
Qentle  and  Simple. 

BY  JAMES  FAYN, 


Loet  Sir  Massing- 


A    PerfMt   Tree* 


Bentlnok^  Tutor. 

Murphy'e  Master. 

A  County  Family. 

At  Her  Merey. 

A  Woman's  Ven- 
geance. 

Cecil's  Tryst. 

Clyfnirds  of  ClyfRi 

Tho  Family  Scape- 
grace. 

Foster  Brothere. 

Found  Dead. 

Best  of  Husbands 

Waltsr's  Word. 

Halvss. 

Fallen  Fortunee. 

What  He  Cost  Her 

Humorous  Stor  Iss 

Qwendollns's  Har- 


Llks  Father^  LIks 
Son. 

A  Marine  Reeh 
denee. 

MarHed  •eneath 
Him. 

MlPk  Abbiy. 

Not   Wooed,   but 
Won. 

4S00  Reward. 
Leee   Blaok  than 

Ws*rs  Painted. 
By  Proxy. 
Under  One  Roof. 
High  Spirits. 
OaHyon's  Yssk 

A    Confidential 
Agent. 

Some    Private 
VIewe. 

From  Exile. 

A  Grape  fk^em  s 
Thorn. 

For  Cash  Only. 


vsst. 

BY  EDGAR  A.  FOE, 
The  Mystery  of  Msris  Rogtt. 
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